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SERMON. 


2 SAMUEL xzxiii. 3, 4. 


He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of God; 
and he shall be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
as a morning without clouds. 


Tuesz, we are informed by the sacred historian, were the last 
words of David ; and if this declaration of the duty, the nature, 
and the benefits of Civil Government had been only the dying 
sentiments of a great Monarch, descending to the grave ‘full of 
days, and riches, and honor,” and forming his judgment from the 
experience of a reign of forty years, it might have merited the 
serious consideration of every Prince and People. 

But these are words of still higher authority; they are not 
merely the declaration of an experienced King, but the testimony 
of an inspired Prophet; for thus sublimely is this passage intro- 
duced : 

‘‘ David the son of Jesse said; and the man who was raised up 
on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, and the sweet Psal- 
mist of Israel said ; the Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his 
word was in my tongue. “The God of Israel said, the Rock of 
Istael spake to me. He that ruleth over men must be just, ruling 
in the fear of God; and he shall be as the light of the morning 
when the sun riseth, as a morning without clouds.” 

These maxims, then, demand your attention, as the words of 
Him who cannot be mistaken, of Him by whom the wisest must 
submit to be taught, and whom the most powerful must be con- 
tent to obey. 
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And to what, indeed, can your attention be more properly 
directed, than to these political truths of Revelation, on this great 
Solemnity, which has for its purpose, at once, to inspire the Sub- 
ject with reverence for the authority and person of the Sovereign, 
and to impress ori the Sovereign his obligations of duty to fis 
People; to enforce the performance of that duty by the sanctions 
of Religion, and to call down upon the frail Institutions of human 
policy the blessing of Almighty God. 

That maxims which assert either the duties or the benefits of 
Civil Government, would, at all times, require to be inculcated, 
may be inferred from the very constitution of the mind. The 
common pride of our nature has a tendency to excite in the bulk 
of mankind an impatience of inferiority and control; whilst, 
on the other hand, there is danger, lest he who is exalted above 
the rest of his fellow-creatures on earth, should forget his own 
dependence upon God, should forget that he also has a Master in 
Heaven, with whom * there is no respect of persons.” Thus will 
be produced disloyalty on the part of the Subject, and oppression 
onthe part of the Sovereign, and both be rendered incapable of 
enjoying those reciprocal blessings which flow from the mutual 
attachment and confidence of the Prince and the People. 

The history of the world affords ample proofs in support of 
this assertion ; the records of every nation exhibit the alternate 
predominance of tyranny and faction. The spirit of innovation 
has burst the ties of allegiance under the mildest governments, has 
proceeded to redress imaginary grievances with bloodshed, and 
has not stopped in its frantic career till it has subvertedthe found- 
ations of society, and thrown down the fences by which innocence 
is protected, and property secured—and tyranny, if it has not 
spread such wide wasting desolation, has made more frequent 
inroads on the happiness of men, and practised on their patience 
every mode of exaction which rapacity could devise, and every 
species of persecution which cruelty could inflict. 

Nor are these domestic crimes the only calamities which the 
injustice of Rulers has brought upon mankind. How much inno- 
cent blood cries aloud from every corner of the earth against the 
destructive ambition of Princes; how large a proportion of those wars 
which have ravaged the world, is to be imputed to the vain-glorious 
wickedness of Individuals, exalted in power, abusing their sacred 
trust. 

Thus lamentably has the maxim been disregarded by Rulers, 
that ** He who ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God ;” and thus fatally has it been forgotten by nations, that a just 
Ruler is to his People, « as the light of the morning when the sun 
riseth, as a morning without clouds.” 
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Let both these truths then be diligently considered, and let it 
be examined, 

lst, What are the principles which constitute good govern- 
ment; and, 

2dly, What are the effects which it produces. 

The great general principle of good government is universal 
Justice ; justice between Nation and Nation; justice between 
Man and Man ; justice between the Sovereign and the People. 

The laws of political justice which should regulate the inter- 
course of Nations, have been so little regarded by those who have 
directed the Councils of powerful kingdoms, that a reader of his- 
tory might almost imagine that there was one code of morality 
for nations, and another for individuals. In the transactions of 
States with each other, the most crooked arts of circumvention 
have been practised under the name of policy, and the most enor- 
mous violence of usurpation, when confirmed by conquest, has 
been dignified with the character of Patriotism. 

But a just Ruler will remember, that the principles of equity are 
exactly the same in public, as in private concerns. Between 
those acts of injustice which affect Individuals, and those which 
are often committed against Communities, what difference is there, 
except in the extent of the injury, and, consequently, the magni- 
tude of the guilt ? 

The duty of administering justice, without partiality, between 
man and man, is delegated, for the most part, to subordinate 
Judges, and requires therefore no more than a summary notice in 
the present enquiry. Still, the delegation of that trust is the act 
of the Sovereign himself; and the greatest importance must attach 
to the choice of those who are to represent his authority. 

This, indeed, may, in some sense, be considered as the last di- 
vision of justice which I have mentioned—the justice which a 
Sovereign owes to his People; and which makes it his duty to 
place able and conscientious men in stations of trust and power ; 
for ** when the righteous are in authority, the people rejoice.” 

No nation can ever be happy at home, or respected abroad, 
unless its councils and laws are administered by the prudent and 
the honest, by the moral and the religious: and though virtue 
and piety have higher rewards than it is in the power of man to 
bestow, yet is it the most essential service which a Sovereign can 
render to a State, to encourage morality and religion by a marked 
and uniform preference in the distribution of dignity and power. 
If, indeed, those who surround the Throne, and ought to reflect 
its lustre, if those whose station makes them at once objeots of 
envy and imitation, if such men are worthless or wicked, the 
influence of their example will extend itself in every direction, and 
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profligacy, originating in this source, will be rapidly diffused 
through all the gradations of Society. 

It is this condition of a people, this general depravation of 
morals, which is the last calamity that can befall a state—when 
the whole mass is corrupted, no excellence of Political Institutions, 
no wisdom of the Legislator, no justice of the Ruler, can be of 
any avail. The influence of law is always less powerful than the 
restraints of Conscience ; and how, indeed, shall the laws of man 
be enforced in a Community where the Laws of God are set at 
defiance? 

Such a State may for a time be distinguished by every external 
mark of prosperity—extended dominion, accumulated wealth, 
and successful cultivation of the arts—but its prosperity is not 
happiness : its magnificence and luxury, however imposing, are a 
poor and inadequate compensation for the absence of mutual 
confidence and mutual kindness, of temperance and contentment, 
of the dignity of virtue, and the consolations of religion. 

The Ruler then who would be just to his people, whilst he 
approves himself the faithful and zealous guardian of their civil 
rights, will preserve their morals from the contagion of vice and 
irreligion, by “ruling in the fear of God ;” by withholding his 
favor from the base and licentious ; by exalting the wise and good 
to distinction and honor; and by exhibiting in his own deport- 
ment an example of those virtues which it is his duty to cherish 
in others; remembering, that his responsibility bears a propor- 
tion to the height of his station; and that he who sits on a Throne 
is under peculiar obligations to holiness, as having to answer, at 
the great Tribunal of Judgment, not only for his own personal 
conduct, but for the influence of his manners and actions on the 
present, and future happiness of millions. 

He who thus rules in the fear of God, shall doubtless be to his 
people “as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, as a 
morning without clouds ;” for they will receive from him, what 
are lastly to be considered, the benefits of good government. 

The first benefit of good government is, that it places strength 
on the side of right, and assures to every subject (as far as this 
can be effected by human ability) the possession of his just claims, 
determining them by its impartial wisdom, and enforcing them by 
its irresistible power. 

There are men who seem to imagine, that all political Institu- 
tions are only contrivances of the powerful for their own advan- 
tage. But this is the very reverse of the truth; for by means of 
these institutions, the weak are raised to a level with the strong, 
and the equality of Society is preserved. More generally, the 
benefits of Civil Government may be considered as flowing from 
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the superintendance which it exercises over the welfare of the 
Community ; a superintendance, which averts, or abates an innu- 
merable variety of evils, and secures a multiplicity of interests. 

The application of political science to actual practice is em- 
barrassed with infinite difficulties, from the complexity of consi- 
derations involved, and the uncertainty of all events which are 
affected, in any — by the passions or opinions of men. In 
the constitution of governments the most nicely adapted to the 
wants and dispositions of the people, some errors will always 
betray the imperfection of human nature, and some abuses, in the 
administration of public concerns, must be expected from its 
frailty. 

But if he who undertakes to correct these defects, is disposed 
to consider every oversight as a mark of incapacity, every error as 
a proof of guilt ; if he seeks to persuade the unthinking and igno- 
rant, that the laws under which they live cannot be good, because 
they are not perfect, he undermines the foundations of national 
strength, and, by taking from government the support of public 
opinion, endangers the best security for Civil Peace. 

To fortify the authority, and recompense the cares of him who 
is placed at the head of a System thus difficult in its administra- 
tion, and thus beneficial in its effects, both policy and justice 
require that his Station be invested with grandeur. His services 
to the State, if performed with fidelity, are not over-paid by the 
largest revenues and the highest honors. These are both neces- 
sary to maintain the respect by which Governments subsist, and 
due to the Benefactor of the People. 

Yet are not these the things on which the greatness and felicity of 
Kings depend, and which constitute the cloudless morning of him 
that ruleth in the fear of God. The Prince who acts habitually 
on this great principle of religion, will find his firmest support, 
and his highest reward here on earth, in the veneration and grati- 
tude of his Subjects. 

Under such a Ruler, we have ourselves experienced the truth 
of this assertion. We have seen a religious reign, during more 
than half a century, improving the morals of Society. We have 
seen the Throne of England established by righteousness, amidst 
the wreck of surrounding Thrones, and while other governments, 
shaken almost to dissolution, were crumbling to pieces on every 
side. 

We have seen the just Monarch, who ruled us in the fear of 
God, rewarded with the steady and zealous affections of his people ; 
retaining in his afflictive retirement their unabated reverence, fol- 
lowed to his Tomb by their sincere regrets, and beyond it by their 
grateful recollections, 
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On the Son, and Successor of this venerable King, now rests our 
hope of Britain’s weal; and if we may build our expectations of 
the future on our experience of the past, we have just ground for 
hope, in looking back to the eventful period of the Regency. 

The Sovereign about to receive the Imperial Crown of his An- 
cestors, is not new to the cares and duties of his high Station. 

When called to the exercise of the Royal Authority, he found 
the Country involved in a war, which threatened our very exis- 
tence as an Independent State. 

Through his stedfastness in the hour of peril, (under the Pro- 
vidence of God) that War has been brought to a conclusion, glo- 
rious to the National Fame and Character, perhaps beyond any 
parallel in the annals of our History—glorious, above all, in the 
moderation of the triumph—glorious in the magnanimity with 
which, undazzled by the splendors of Conquest, and unsubdued 
by the prospects of Ambition, the Victor confined himself to the 
only legitimate object of War, the achievement of a lasting Peace. 

Under the government of a Prince, who has shown such for- 
titude in public dangers, and such wisdom in public prosperity, we 
have reason to anticipate all the blessings of a firm and prudent 
policy—we have reason to trust, that he will place his glory in the 
moral greatness of his Country, that the true interests of the Na- 
tion will be consulted by a Patriot Reign, and the Throne esta- 
blished in the hearts of a loyal and happy people. 

Let us, then, in conclusion, implore the Almighty, of his infi- 
nite mercy, to accept and confirm the solemn engagements which 
are made on this day in his presence ; let us beseech Him, in the 
ever-prevailing name of Christ, to multiply his blessings on the 
head of our Sovereign, and so to direct and prosper his Councils 
for the maintenance of true Religion and the good of his People, 
that he may long continue to hold the Sceptre of righteousness, 
in the abundance of peace and glory. 
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ON THE 


PIEDMONTESE REVOLUTION. 


Tr it were known how painful it is to a man driven from his coun- 
try by an unhappy revolution, to recur to events which have sub- 
jected that country to a foreign yoke, and deprived him of all the 
comforts of life, even this work might meet with some benevolent 
readers. However, so many calumnies have been circulated, so 
many facts grossly perverted, that a true Italian can no longer re- 
main silent. Were the reputation of the individuals, who brought 
about the Piedmontese revolution the only question, probably this 
silence would not now be broken. They would rather make a 
painful sacrifice to their country’s good ; for the publication of this 
work may indeed prove prejudicial to the public welfare. The 
enemies of liberty will ie from it some information which 
they will not fail to turn to account in the struggle which they 
have sworn to maintain against the dearest interests of society. 
But, on the other hand, if we should suffer the history of our re- 
volution to rest on the authority of those works which have ap- 
peared on the subject," there would remain an unfavorable im- 
pression of it in Europe, whilst Italians might fall into a state 
of discouragement, fatal to their country. 

I write in a foreign tongue; because I should be read by fo- 
reigners. I am indifferent about elegant writing; provided I do 
not distort facts. I have indeed been so situated as to see and 
discover the real motives of many events ; and possessing besides 


* I know of three only : ‘Thirty Days’ Revolution in Piedmont, by an Eye- 
Witness, printed at Lyons; ‘ An Historical Summary of the Revolutions of 
the Kingdoms of Naples and Piedmont in 1820 and 1821, by Count D *** ;’ 
‘History of the Revolution of Piedmont, by M. Alphonse de Beauchamp,’ 
printed at Paris. 
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that probity and courage which would not conceal any thing from 
fear or party spirit, 1 am convinced that whatever I advance will 
bear that character of truth which cannot be mistaken. I am 
aware that I ought to have pet my name to this work: the ob- 
jections might not exeuse me with a severe judge, but would find 
favor with those who have experienced exile and proscription. 

To convey a just idea of the causes which brought about the 
Piedmontese revolution, and point out its true character, we must 
go back to the memorable period when the fall of the French Em- 
pire restored to Piedmont its political existence, together with its 
Princes. 

There is not a Piedmontese heart that did not cherish the re- 
membrance of the 20th of May, 1814 ;—never did Turin witness 
a more affecting scene: the people pressing around their King— 
the young impatient to catch a sight of his features, his old ser- 
vants and veteran soldiers anxious to recognise them—whilst shouts 
of joy expressed the general delight ! Nobility and citizens, towns- 
men and counirymen, we were then all united in one sentiment ; 
free from dissensions, Piedmont formed but one family, of which 
Victor Emmanuel was the beloved father. 

This good Prince was however surrounded by unskilful coun- 
sellors, who advised him to re-establish the monarchy of his fore- 
fathers on its ancient bases. We saw re-constructed an edifice 
whose decline may be dated from the death of Charles Emmanuel 
Ill. We go backwards fifty years. ‘Those salutary institutions 
originating with the constituent assembly, and respected by the en- 
lightened despotism of Bonaparte, disappear, and there remains to 
us of the French administration only that which prevents us from 
knowing its value; for it must not be imagined that on returning 
under our ancient system of government, we preserved its advantages. 
Every system has its advantages; and that which it was in contem- 
plation to re-establish in Piedmont possessed two, which might 
have served as some recompense for what we lost: a considerable 
saving in the administration, which conduced to the keeping taxa- 
tion on a moderate footing ; and the police being in the hands of 
magistrates of a more elevated class. Add to this, the appoint- 
ment of municipal bodies, renewable from among themselves, and 
appointing their own president ; and the privileges enjoyed by se- 
veral provinces and most towns, which privileges might in fact be 
considered as some protection to such as enjoyed none.* But Pied- 
mont, it should seem, was doomed to suffer all the inconveniences 
of the ancient monarchy, rendered more palpable by association 


* It is sufficiently clear, I think, that in the case in question the towns 
and villages having no privileges are generally under the control of Govern- 
ment, to obviate the effects of an invidious comparison. 
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with those new institutions, which, considered separately, render a 
monarchy more absolute in reality, and afford to arbitrary power 
the means of exerting its energies promptly and without the impe- 
diments arising from judicial forms. ‘Thus had we, in the first 
instance, under the name of Royal Carbineers, soldiers of police 
invested with inquisitorial power, and subsequently a ministry of 
police, supported by a train of inspectors, sub-inspectors, &c. This 
junto formed a powerful hierarchy in the state: one single head 
controlled its movements, it disposed of the public agents at its 
pleasure, and the municipal Syndics appointed by Government were 
obliged to submit to its caprices.' 

To complete our misfortunes, there appeared in Piedmont indi- 
viduals who had belonged to the French administration, and who 
sought to introduce its forms without distinction into our ancient go- 
vernment: hence arose two parties in every public office, who 
never agreed together. Meantime the expenditure increased in an 
alarming degree, from the multiplication of agents; for, although 
they were ever talking of the reign of Charles Emnranuel IIL., yet 
they cared not to practise that strict economy which constituted 
its prosperity: but let it not be imagined that these expenses 
were incurred to benefit the nation. The only expenditure which 
was required to be augmented, was precisely that in which pre- 
judice upheld the ancient order of things with the greatest ob- 
stinacy and success. The magistrates disdainfully rejected all im- 
provements. But, more docile than their predecessors with regard 
to the privilege of registering the royal edicts and patents, and in 
nowise inheriting the knowlege and austerity of our ancient senators, 
they lost the public esteem, from their antiquated maxims, as well 
as their insatiable cupidity. 

What was most insupportable in the Government was, the 
little respect paid by the Prince to the right of property. ‘The 
assignments (délégations) will be long remembered in Piedmont ; 
and foreigners hardly comprehend us when we speak of them. 
How, in fact, can it be conceived, that a debtor can obtain from 


' It must not be forgotten, that every police officer could order arbitrary 
arrests, of which the victims were most commonly withdrawn from the or- 
dinary judicial procedure by a Royal Ordinance, declaring that there should 
be a discretional decision on their case: In via economica. We have wit- 
nessed some acts of authority, or rather of violence, the recital of which would 
be shocking ; in Nice they will be long remembered. At the same time it is 
but right to say, ihat arbitrary arrests were by no means so frequent as 

ight reasonably have been feared under such a system; which is to be as- 
cribed in the first place to the natural goodness of the king, and next to 
the circumstance that neither his favorite nor police minister were men of 
bad character. But it is notthe less true that any Piedmontese might 
be thrown into a prison during the pleasure of Government. 
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his Sovereign a delay in the payment of his debt without the 
consent of his creditor ; that a person selling with a limited power of 
redemption, should be allowed to avail himself of that power ‘after 
the expiration of the term stipulated; that a proprietor become 
bankrupt, should find in the Government open and legal protec- 
tior, whilst his creditors are denied justice,and obliged to enter inte 
arrangements which leave the debtor at his ease, and themselves in 
the greatest difficulty ?! 

Most of these favors fell amongst the nobility ; but all who had 
friends or patrons at court might look to them. A more odious 
patronage never existed. ‘The Piedmontese nobility suffered for it 
in the estimation of the people; and, although the majority of 
them would have blushed to solicit such favors, they were never- 
theless doomed to reap the bitter fruits of the public indignation. 
Victor Emmanuel, whose heart was upright, seemed to perceive 
this dissatisfaction of his subjects, in spite of all attempts to con- 
ceal itfrom him. He was desirous of checking this injustice, and 
caused an ordinance to be drawn up, restraining his own authority 
from so unjust an interference in the transactions of his subjects. 
The nation looked up to the King with gratitude; but, shall I be 
credited ?—I should not dare to state the fact, but that thousands 
can attest its veracity—in spite of this act of Royal authority, new 
private patents, contravening the public ordinance, agaim struck 
terror into a number of families. This weakness of the King would 
be unaccountable, were I not to add that several of the older Magis- 
trates thought it wrong in the Sovereign to set bounds to his au- 
thority, and dared to call this act of justice a dangerous innovation. 

In this light did the Magistrates consider royalty. The Minis- 
ter of Police also regarded it in a manner that proved prejudicial 
to the State. He beheld the whole strength of royalty in the 
carbineers, from whom he had formed his militia at an enormous 
expense ; and this militia imbibed from him such a spirit of in- 
dependence, that no harmony subsisted between them and the 
king’s officers of justice, so that the corps never rendered the 
services expected from them. 

The King, who was an excellent man, was neither a statesman 
nor a man of business; he could not be so. The second son of 
Victor Amadeus III., he was not educated for the throne, but 


‘ The Government even deprived a man of the management of his 
estate without any inquiry. I shall cite an instance well-known in Piedmont. 
The Chevalier Curtius de Prié, rightful owner of au unentailed estate, found 
himself on a sudden interdicted by a Royal patent. Whatever he could 
say or prove asto having no debts, and in spite of his demand of inquiry, 
all complaints were fruitless—and he remained deprived of his civil rights 
at the will of the King. 
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his youth was spent in camps, where he shared the dangers of the 
soldier. He was possessed of good sense, an ardent love of jus- 
tice; but withal had a strong attachment to ancient opinions, yet 
without obstinacy. To render his people happy was his fixed 
desire. He had a friend, an honest blunt man, in the Count de 
Roburent ; but the Count was no more of a statesman than himself, 
and his great intimacy only served to prevent any of the Ministers 
from having any influence on the King. Thus it was that no 
branch of the Government seemed to be administered in a manner 
suitable to the wants of the community." 

I have already spoken of the Police. As to the Finances, the 
Marquis de Brignoles had re-established them, although with 
too much of parade, having employed so many agents that he 
soon found them an embarrassment. But from the time of his 
entering on the administration, he had in vain pointed out to the 
King the necessity of placing the expenditure on a more 
economical footing : * conferences had been multiplied, commis- 


* It would be a painful task to recount all the acts of Government, ad- 
verse to the good of the State ; but I cannot omit the Royal edict which 
restricted the leases of land within very warrow limits. The pro- 
prietor found. himself thereby prevented from disposing of his estate, 
according to his convenience, whilst capital was diverted from agriculture; 
insomuch that Piedmont will long feel the effects of this strange act of 
public administration. What shall I say of the winter of 1817, when the 
corn of Piedmont was stopped on the frontier of Savoy, whilst the Savoy- 
ards were suffering famine? for all the remonstrances against the cruel 
obstinacy of the Minister of the interior, were without effect. But, not to 
dwell on this distressing theme, I will hasten to state, that the real situation 
of poor, and neglected Savoy, was concealed from the King. I will not re- 
proach his heart; on the contrary, I take pleasure in acknowledging, that 
Victor Emmanuel had occasionally thoughts of great wisdom ; for instance, 
that of indemnifying the Savoyard and Nicean officers who followed their 
colors in 1792, on the invasion of those provinces by the French army, and 
lost their property, as being inscribed on the list of the emigrants. I will 
however appeal to these noble victims of fidelity to their sense of duty, 
whether the operation of the law which directed those indemnifications has 
been found to correspond with the wisdom of its principle. The same thing 
occurred in regard to the liquidation of the public debt: the Government 
promised to pay every thing, even to debts in a manner forgotten by the 
creditor.; Claims poured in from all quarters, so that there was no 
knowing how to act; at length it was determined to do away with a great 
number, on quite contradictory grounds; and a law, founded on the most 
equitable of all principles, came in the end to be applied with the most 
shameful disregard to justice. 

2 There was indeed one way of avoiding a rigid reform, viz. by increasing 
the taxes: but such an expedient was repugnant to the feelings of the 
King, and was moreover impracticable. The land-tax was, in fact, so op- 
pressive, that it became necessary to diminish it; and the indirect taxes, 
which were in many instances injudicious, admitted of improvement, indeed, 
but not of augmentation. 
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sions appointed, and project on project formed, without advancing 
a step. The King, by a sort of instinct, hereditary in his family, 
knew best the situation of his country: he wished for a stro; 
army, in which he was perfectly right: but he might have had it 
without oppressing his people. Undoubtedly some serious refor- 
mation should have been adopted in regard to the Etats-Majors, as 
well as several of the more expensive corps : but these could not 
be touched without rousing a powerful band of courtiers, and 
affecting the most favored families; and Victor Emmanuel was 
not sufficiently enlightened to see through the veil, under which 
certain interested servants of the throne took care to conceal their 
personal views, nor firm enough to repel the solicitations of those 
whom he believed to be attached to him. 

The King had done either too little or too much for his army. 
The Marquis de St. Marsan, Minister at War, had organised the 
infantry on a good system. ‘This system was attacked, defended, 

ed, modified, and yet continued to exist, but unsupported 
by institutions calculated to obviate its inconveniences, such as 
were eminently in the spirit of the Government of the House of 
Savoy, but diametrically opposed to our maxims of policy : for in 
this respect our policy resembles that of the rest of the world, 
who are apt to exclaim furiously against every popular idea. The 
system of conscription had been fully acted on by Bonaparte. It 
was severe, but just, and presented extensive resources. Much 
had been expended on the artillery, but without discretion. The 
supply of the most indispensable kind of stores was defective ; 
whilst the accoutrements were ill adapted to the wants of the in- 
dividual and the situation of the country. 

The hopes of the better informed among the army were besides 
nearly destroyed when the Marquis de St. Marsan was called to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, whence the Count de Vallesa had retired 
amidst the applauses of the public, whose esteem for him was 
heightened by the noble intrepidity with which he retired from 
office. The new War Minister, a man of good and upright inten- 
tions, either neglected or changed most of the useful arrange- 
ments of his predecessor, and followed directly opposite principles, 
The improvements and retrenchments which the Marquis de St, 
Marsan had begun or projected, not having been carried into effect, 
the consequence was, hat Piedmont, though overloaded with 
military expenses, was without an army; for no real army exists 
but in that country where the troops can be instantly put on a 
war footing. 

An event occurred, which appeared to revive the hopes of the 
nation—the appointment of Count de Balbe to be Home Minister." 


* In August or September, 1819. 
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A worthy man, well versed in political economy, acquainted 
with the spirit of the age, but not duly estimating the force of 
public opinion ; a man who, in fact, from his turn of mind, ap- 
peared to belong to the period which produced a Turgot, a Males- 
herbes, and a Grand Duke Leopold. His name might have been . 
placed beside theirs, had he been born in a country more suited 
to his genius, or had he not been wanting in energy of character. 
Piedmont stood in need of a civil and criminal code of laws, of a 
system of public education, provincial administrations, charitable 
establishments, &c.; and the Count de Balbe could not accom- 
plish any essential or solid amelioration, unless he had effected 
considerable changes in other departments of Government, for he 
could not obtain the necessary funds without re-modelling the 
whole administration of the State, and fixing it on a more simple 
basis. Stopped in the outset, he perceived not the necessity of 
either removing the obstacles to his measures, or retiring :. he 
imagined that the reformation of some matters of routine might 
satisfy public opinion and lead to more important benefits; he 
thought to elude the greatest difficulties by managing with address 
the interests or prejudices which stood in his way. Strange in- 
fatuation, in a man of his sense! but which shows that faults 
must necessarily be committed, in the present state of society, 
even by those entrusted with the administration, unless they ac- 
quaint themselves with public opinion. And how were we to 
arrive at a knowledge of public opinion in Piedmont, where no 
institutions existed that could convey the sentiments of the people? 
They spoke with much freedom, it is true; but the public, ill in- 
formed in political affairs, in its censure confounded with 
evil, launched forth the bitterest réproaches on the acts of Govern- 
ment, with so little discrimination, that such an opposition could 
carry no weight with the Ministers, or indeed acquire the smallest 
degree of consistency. 

The Government considered that they had taken an important 
step for the public good by instituting a permanent council of con- 
ference, at which the King presided, and which consisted of his 
Ministers in actualemployment. ‘The Count de Roburent, master 
of the horse, and a friend of the King, generally attended. The 
Chevalier César de Saluces, one of the most distinguished men in 
the country, was secretary to the council. How they could expect 
by such means to impart unity to the movements of Government, 
I know not. To effect this, we should have had a Prince endowed 
with a knowlege of business, and of an energetic character, like 
Louis XIV., for instance, or Victor Amadeus II. Victor Em- 
manuel, in the council of his ministers, only found reasons for 
hesitating and fearing to do wrong. There was no Minister of 
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influence ; though each might to a certain degree be competent 
to the duties of his own department. Generally speaking, every 
measure of importance depended on the concurrent voices of three ; 
that of the King, that of Count de Roburent, and that of the 
Minister with whom it originated : and it is easy to perceive that 
such concurrence must often be the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances. It sometimes happened that the King, struck with the 
truth of a principle in Government which zeal or chance had 
brought to his knowlege, would firmly resist the Minister’s pro- 
position; ‘if* it’ militated against such principle: then, should the 
Minister have taken care to have the favorite on his side, a war 
would be waged for some days against what would be termed the 
obstinacy of the King; but it seldom happened that this good 
Prince was not finally obliged to yield—believing it to be for the 
good of the state, and that he was making a noble sacrifice of his 
own opinion to the knowlege of others. 

There were yet other two main springs which actuated the machine 
of Government. Much has been said as to the influence of the 
Queen, which has indeed been exaggerated: but it is too true 
that this princess, (whose gracefulness of person, amiable disposi- 
tion, and mental accomplishments, made her the delight of our 
court previous to the revolution) on her return to Piedmont, where 
she was enthusiastically received, suddenly took a prejudice against 
the nation. She fancied it had undergone a change. She had 
also adopted prejudices against our social improvements, which 
were ascribed to her long residence in Sardinia ; and these preju- 
dices placed her in an awkward predicament. Though the 

ueen’s influence was exerted rather in the selection of persons 

with regard to the acts of Government, yet it is not to be 
dissembled that she prevented much good, and was a main cause 
why Victor Emmanuel did not earnestly embrace a system of re- 
form. It has been asserted that the Queen squandered the public 
revenue: this I do not believe; although I have reason to think 
she participated but little in the desire of the King to regulate his 
finances with strict economy, but on the contrary often success- 
fully opposed it. 

It remains to me to-speak of the King’s confessor; an Abbé, 
named Botta, a man of little consideration, and possessing rather 
the taste than the talent for intrigue. I know not what degree of 
influence he might have in regulating the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the kingdom ; but I cannot help remarking, that in no branch of 
the administration were more inexcusable or fatal errors commit- 
ted. ‘This topic would lead me too far ; I shall therefore merely 
observe, that though the state possessed ecclesiastical property 
which would have afforded a suitable endowment to the various 


VOL. XIX. Pam. NO. XXXVII. B 
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bishoprics and parishes, yet the distribution of that property was 
made with. so little discernment that some bishops were living in 
opulence, whilst others scarcely got bread ; and the royal treas 
was burthened with a considerable sum to make good the allow- 
ance to the clergy of Savoy, of Genoa, and Nice. A number of 
eonvents were also re-established, but chiefly at the expense of a 
foundation for public education or school of industry. As- 
suredly the expulsion of the rightful inmates, to make room 
for a few monks fostered by the court, must have been a sight 
revolting to the whole nation; and even the enlightened classes 
of society participated in the general feeling, however disposed to 
favor the restoration of establishments designed to promote the 
interests of religion and society, when undertaken with due deli- 
beration. 

I think I have said enough to convey an idea of the internal si- 
tuation of the kingdom ; but the Ist of January, 1821, threw a 
clearer light on what was yet to befal Piedmont. Count Balba was 
now employed in giving directions as to the legislative and judicial 
codes commenced under the ministry of Count Borgarelli his pre- 
decessor, but with very different views—in fact rather to elude the 
wishes of the nation, than to satisfy them. Count Borgarelli 
had been placed at the head of the Senate of Turin; on the first 
day of the year, according to established custom, he addressed the 
King. ‘ Sire,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ deign to remember that the an- 
cient laws of the state are the guardians of its security and splen- 
dor. Suffer them not to be touched by an unskilful hand. In- 
novations may lead to great calamities. . .” ‘The public indigna- 
tion was at its height: never was courage more misapplied, or so 
ill rewarded. ‘ What!” said they on all hands, «the King is 
desirous of giving laws to his people, and is seconded by a wise 
Minister, who commences the work by destroying abuses that un- 
dermine at once the fortunes of suitors, and the reputation of 
magistrates ; and it is the person at the head of the magistracy 
that raises his voice to overthrow the hopes of the nation !” There 
were many who thought that the proceeding of the chief presi- 
dent had been concerted with some of the elder senators, on which 
they exclaimed : « Is it then only for the sake of preserving their 
hateful gains, that our magistrates can find courage ? How many 
beneficial institutions have been changed since the year 1814! 
The senate that had been passing edicts in silence, awakens but 
to commit an offensive act !” It was hoped that the King would 
put an end to the public anxiety by disgracing Count Borga- 
relli; but not clearly discerning the real situation of affairs, 
and having but little confidence in Count Balba, there remained 
in the public mind an unpleasant doubt as to the impression pro- 
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duced on him by the bold of the chief president. Every man 
of sense in Piedmont, from that moment, made up his mind, that 
the great work in which the whole nation took so deep an interest, 
would either not be accomplished for a long time, or would be 
effected in an imperfect manner by an awkward alliance between the 
old and the new system : such an alliance would have occasioned 
great expense to the state without any advantage, and would have 
been but another step towards confusion. 

Thus did Piedmont, subjected to an arbitrary government, lose 
all hope of averting painful consequences by the counterpoise of 
a legislature solemnly promulgated, and a magistracy of elevated 
character and strong in the reverence of the people. At the same 
time an approaching crisis in our finances seemed at hand: a crisis 
truly alarming for an absolute monarchy, since one or other of 
these results must happen: Either the government is strong—and 
it will grind its subjects by enormous contributions that trench 
on even capital, and otherwise prove destructive of property; or 
it is weak, and the state falls into dissolution; when the 
people, naturally driven to an open expression of their fears, 
eventually become an instrument of anarchy in the hands of the 
factious. 

The more the situation of the country was considered by the 
enlightened Piedmontese, the more they were convinced of the 
necessity of a responsible ministry, and of a parliament that should 
place the government on a regular system, prevent a deficit in the 
finances, frame wholesome laws, and guaranty their execution. 
This truth, moreover, was generally admitted, so as to become the 
pene feeling. A minority, consisting of a portion of the no- 

ility and of ex-magistrates, still resisted it. ‘This minority was 
weak in numbers, yet more so in talent! The prejudices of the 
King, and still more of the Queen, constituted its chief strength : 
but unfortunately it was supported by some public men attached 
to that fatally timid and superficial policy which will be noticed 
hereafter. ey, however, were themselves convinced that under 
the present system no good could be effected. What a way of 
showing love for their country ! 

If ever the measure of introducing a representative government 
into a country can be deemed legitimate and necessary, it was 
without doubt in Piedmont, and at the period of which I speak. 
It was legitimate because Piedmont was ruled by an absolute go- 
vernment under which subjects were abandoned to the arbitrary 
will of a master, which constitutes in the eyes of all politicians an 
illegal government. It was necessary because the government, ar- 
bitrary by privilege, was likewise so in act, from the instability of 
the laws, and the abusive facility with which they could be braken ; 
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it was necessary because this arbitrary government was ruine 
ing the state by the defects of its administration. Unfortunately 
the want of any institution, even of an imperfect one, which might 
have furnished the means of enlightening the government by peace- 
able measures, made it every day more to be feared that the Par- 
liamentary system could only be established in Piedmont, through 
the aid of a revolution; and however legitimate such a revolution 
might be, many persons who were impatient under their arbitrary 
yoke, yet shrunk from the thought of lacerating the heart of their 
prince, and agitated themselves between the chagrin of not being 
able to undeceive him, and their reluctance to constrain him by re- 
volutionary movements. They might have remained Jong in this 
harassing and painful suspense, if the most imminent political con- 
siderations had not decided the question at once, and plainly laid 
down the line of conduct which they ought to pursue, in order to 
acquit themselves at the same time of their duties towards the 
throne, and towards their country. The manner in which the 
allied powers had disposed of Italy at the congress of Vienna, far 
from augmenting the real strength of the house of Savoy, had de- 
prived it of all preponderance in the affairs of Italy, and conse- 
quently of its place in the system of Europe. Before the French 
revolution, the King of Sardinia was the principal power in the 
Peninsula, both by the position and the population of his domi- 
nions. The house of Austria possessed in it only the duchies of 
Milan and Mantua, almost separated by two rich Venetian pro- 
vinces, Brescia and Bergamo. Since the congress of Vienna which 
sanctioned the annihilation of the republic of Venice, one of the 
most perfidious acts of Buonaparte’s policy, the empire of Austria 
has most alarmingly extended itself in Italy, by the possession of 
Lombardy, that rich and populous district, siezing its hereditary 
property on every point of its long northern frontier. Add to this, 
Parma and Placentia, placed under the authority of an Austrian 
general, the gaoler of an unfortunate princess, Modena and Tus- 
cany given up to Austrian princes, and Ferrara guarded by an 
Austrian garrison, which leaves the states of the church at the 
mercy of the Emperor ; surely for any one, after considering this, 
to say that the king of Sardinia is enabled by the mere acquisition 
of Genoa to counterbalance the power of Austria in Italy, would 
be to add insult to our other injuries. Genoa moreover does 
not augment the strength of the house of Savoy so much as some 
may imagine. The city requires a larger Piedmontese garrison 
than the number of inhabitants in the duchy can furnish; the 
conscription is forced to spare such of the population as are des- 
tined for the sea. ‘Che Genoese nobility, depressed, discontent- 
ed, and, with very few exceptions, not soothed by ribbands, and 
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chamberlains’ keys, will for a long time be a dangerous element 
in the state, middling ranks, well-informed, and libe- 
ral in their ideas, cannot accommodate their spirits to an abso- 
lute government, any more than the mountaineers can forget the 
times when the lands paid scarcely any wos - Genoa can only 
become a source of prosperity to the monarchy, by a liberal con- 
stitution, the only possible tie between two people, held in habi- 
tual disunion by the remembrance of long and unfortunate feuds. 

Every thinking person in Europe saw that, after the division by 
the congress at Vienna, the house of Savoy could no longer be 
considered with reference to what she had been, but what she 
must become, in endeavoring by force to oppose the will of Italy. 
Her very being could only be a transient one. Pressed between 
two great powers, the King of Sardinia saw himself compelled to 
choose whether he would become the vassal of Austria, or con- 
tend for the crown of Italy. The remembrance of the warlike 
deeds of so many of the Princes of Savoy, of the fortitude of 
Emmanuel Philibert in misfortune, the undaunted resolution of 
Victor Amadeus, and the firmness of Charles Emmanuel III., 
excited an expectation that this house would fulfil its destiny, on 
the first occasion that should occur. The Lombards were dis- 
contented with their subjugation to the Emperor of Austria, the 
measures he observed towards them were of so dubious a nature 
as showed that they would be changed or thrown aside, as soon 
as the motives which dictated them should cease; and even whilst 
they lasted, the deserted state of Venice, and the thousands who 
were in want of bread, the remnant of a brave army humbled and 
neglected, the commercial welfare of the country sacrificed for the 
interests of Austrian industry, all made the unhappiness of a 
foreign sway bitterly felt. 

In Piedmont a grand revolution had already taken place in’ the 
public mind. Emmanuel Philibert in removing his seat of Go- 
vernment to Turin, and Charles Emmanuel II. by his conduct, 
had long shown that their house and kingdom were no ongee 
French ; but it was not till the reign of Victor Emmanuel that 
Piedmontese became fully convinced of this truth. A racé of 
young people who had imbibed the sentiments of Victor Alfieri, 
and a host of brave men, from the ranks of Napoleon’s armies, 
concurred to give this impulse to opinion, and it was strengthened 
by that hatred of the Austrian name, which is instinctive both in 
the Piedmontese and Genoese, coeval with their existence, and 
which will end only with it. A hatred which the Austrians 
themselves have taken care to nourish, every time they have ap- 
peared among us, by the insolence of their deportment, their 
extortions, and the hardships they impose upon the people. 
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Victor Emmanuel has been reproached with not having 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded him in 1894, to place 
the crown of Lombardy upon his head. I doubt whether this 
reproach be just, and whether the enterprise would have succeeded 
at that time. What has been said of it, however, both in Pied- 
mont, and throughout the rest of Italy, sufficiently shows the 
state of public opinion. Meanwhile it would be wrotg to accuse 
Victor Emmanuel of not answering, by his sentiments, these wishes 
of the Piedmontese. Happy times, cherished in memory, when 
throughout my country we were all united by the same hopes, 
and all felt called to the same vocation! Then all eyes were 
tarned towards this same Lombardy, which we called the land of 
our brothers; we had then no Piedmontese deafened with the 
noise of their chains, or with their blood boiling at the sight of a 
Milanese bending under the stick of an Austrian corporal. We 
might differ as to the means of remedying our internal evils, but 
we all agreed in the desire, and the necessity, of retaining that in- 
terest in Italy which formed the sole strength of our state, the 
only guarantee of its independence, the only reasonable motive 
for our national sacrifices. We eagerly repeated to each other 
the answers made by the King to the Ministers from Austria to 
Turin; we cherished every word which expressed how much he 
felt the patriotism of the Italians, and if at that time it had been 
asked who was at the head of the vague, but universal conspiracy 
which [taly contained within her bosom, the name of Victor Em- 
mariuel would have burst from every lip. 

But when reasonable men were constrained to abandon the sweet 
illusions of enthusiasm, they were reluctantly compelled to ac- 
knowlege that the noble chief of the Italian conspiracy entertained 
a repugnance to one of the measures best calculated to ensure its 
success. I have already said, that Victor Emmanuel was startled 
at the idea of a constitutional government. Nevertheless the recti- 
tude of his heart was such, that the reunion of those loyal and 
courageous servants who had represented to him the duties which 
his political situation, and the welfare of his people imposed upon 
him, would have surmounted all his objections. Yes, this oon 
prince would have yielded, notwithstanding the influence of the 
Queen and his affection for her. Victor Emmanuel loved his sub- 
jects also, and the honor of the nation above every thing. He 
only wanted to know the truth; but how was he to know it? 
What king can ever flatter himself with knowing it, in a country 
where the absence of every liberal institution raises clouds of im- 
penettable darkness between the throne and the people. These 
clouds, however, were dispersed when the Revolution in Spain 
sounded like a clap of thunder throughout Europe; and taught 
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crowned heads that the age of absolute monarchies was past. ‘This 
revolution was the first accomplished by the military in behalf of 
liberty. Our ancestors had seen an English army cut down the 
Long Parliament ; we have seen French grenadiers first destroy, 
and then a second time chase, an assembly of legislators; but the 
Spanish soldiers did not elevate an Oliver Cromwell, or a Buona- 
parte, on their shields ; it was the laws of their country that they 
displayed on their triumphant flags. It has been generally ac- 
knowleged in Europe, that all nations require such institutions as 
may in some measure temper royal authority ; but a potent Mo- 
narch has said, and many have repeated it after him, that these 
institutions ought to emanate from the throne itself. The prin- 
ciple may be very fine, but may I be permitted to ask in re-° 
turn, what is to be done, when nothing does emanate from 
the throne? If a King doom to death, if he plunge into 
dungeons, if he exile, men who have braved every danger to re- 
place him on his throne, and to secure its independence and liber- 
ties to their country, then is a nation to endure and suffer in silence ; 
or to see without murmuring its hopes extinguished, its laws vio- 
lated, and all the sources of its prosperity choked up ? O you whose 
heart the most powerful crown in the world has not yet been able 
to corrupt, deign to say, if the heroic Spaniard ought to hide his 
head in the folds of the mantle yet wet with the blood that 
he has shed for his King, and submissively stoop to receive 
blows from the very hand to which he has so lately restored the 
sceptre? There are those in Europe who would dare to answer 
yes ; but they are those who consider the people as no more than 
sheep given up to the discretion of their driver. Alexander how- 
ever is not of this description. ‘The Spanish revolution was a 
pillar of light for all the armies of absolute monarchies, and its ra- 
pidity made a powerful impression upon the people, and particu- 
larly upon that portion of society which is the most interested in 
the preservation of order, and make the most sacrifices towards 
maintaining it. It taught these persons that it was possible to pass 
speedily and happily from a state of oppression and misery to one 
of liberty and felicity. Piedmont felt the stimulus of this revolu- 
tion, but in a less degree than Naples did ; because the imagination 
of the Piedmontese is more calm, and because they flattered them- 
selves that the government of the king would profit by the terrible 
lessons which astounded all. 

At length I come to an epoch which will be long remembered 
by Italy, I mean the Neapotiran RevoLuTion. his is not the 
place to investigate its causes or to retrace its history ; I shall only 
observe, in order to show its legitimacy, that the Government of 
Naples was perfectly arbitrary; and if I should be told, that it 
was wisely administered, I shall deny the fact. "We must not form 
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our judgment of the prosperity of a state, from a few beneficial 
establishments in the metropolis. It is to the provinces, to places 
further removed from the centre of government, that I would ap- 
peal as to the execution of the laws. I have no fear of being 
belied by these witnesses, the fittest persons to consult, unless indeed 
we would judge of the merits of a government by a few roads 
and public edifices, or by the luxury a the higher classes, whose 
unhappiness is never very great, even under arbitrary sway, unless 
they suffer from the distresses of their fellow-citizens, or stoop to 
disgraceful expedients to lighten the burden of slavery. 

Moreover, if the government of Ferdinand I. refrained from ty- 
rannic. violence, the King found himself fully requited in the 
nature of the Neapolitan revolution. Those enthusiastic spirits 
showed that they had even forgotten the noble blood shed in Naples 
in 1799, as a happy omen on the return of this same Prince, which 
was hailed with benedictions in 1820, because he appeared to lend 
himself willingly to the wishes of the nation. One would have 
said that the Neapolitan people were greeting, in the person of their 
King, the lawgiver and the founder of their liberties. Mistaken 
people! ‘Too dear has it cost you to put away distrust and invi- 
dious resolutions !—To be just and moderate in a time of revolution 
is doubtless commendable ; but in the paths of justice and mode- 
ration we must preserve a firm step. Moderation is not weakness, 
nor pusillanimous complaisance. There was indeed too much ne- 
glect and credulity in the resolutions of the Neapolitan Parliament, 
when it did not resist the departure of Ferdinand for Laybach : 
nor was this merely an excess of confidence. To be plain, the Par- 
liament did not feel what the national dignity required, when it 
allowed the King to present himself at the Congress in the attitude 
of asuppliant. Nor did he then think to appear there in the charac- 
ter of a perjurer. 

I have yet a graver fault to find with the Neapolitans ; which 
is, that they did not perceive their situation, but foolishly imagined 
they should disarm their implacable enemy by a defensive attitude. 
It was evident to all that the Sovereigns assembled at Laybach 
would not let slip the opportunity of beating down at Naples the 
principle of military revolutions, which they must still spare in the 
Spanish Peninsula. It was also pretty clear that the Emperor of 
Austria would never permit that five millions of Italians should be 
governed by a free constitution. ‘This would in a few years bring 
on a revolution in Italy, which must soon have wrested Lombardy 
from his dominion. It became necessary, therefore, at whatever 
cost, to crush Naples, and even run the risk of an Italian.revolu- 
tion, which at this time would be both premature and feeble. Could 
he be sure too, on any other occasion, of the support of the 
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Emperor Alexander? It was consequently. in this very revolution 
that Naples should have sought its salvation: it was-only by 
rousing the whole Peninsula, that Southern Italy could ensure the 
establishment of its own liberties. ‘The remembrance of the un- 
fortunate enterprise of Joachim Murat, should not have prevented 
another attempt ; times were altered. Although Italy did not 
attend to the call of a foreigner, remarkable for the imbecility of 
his political character, it might have risen at the summons of the 
Neapolitan people become Ean, and inviting their brethren to 
liberty. 

There is still another fault alleged by some against the Neapoli- 
tans. I refer to their choice of the Spanish constitution. It is 
not our business here to discuss its advantages or defects, still less 
to blame the Spaniards who proclaimed it in 1820: they were 
bound to rally round it, as a precious model consecrated by the 
approval of a national assembly, whose noble courage did not 
suffer them to despair of their country in the hour of calamity. 
But the Neapolitans possessed also a model, which perhaps they 
were wrong in neglecting, I mean the Sicilian constitution. This 
constitution, but little known in Europe, is no other than the 
written English constitution, but the English constitution without 
that inequality in the right of election, and without those remains 
of feudality, which impair its symmetry. It was more popular than 
the French charter; either because he exclusive proposal or in- 
troduction of laws did not form part of the Royal prerogative, or on 
account of its elective regulations, and the broad basis on which 
the municipalities were organised. It would have been easy to 
divest it of certain defects of form and detail, not well adapted to 
its general tenor. By ep it, Naples would in the first place 
have had the advantage of avoiding its sanguinary contests with 
Sicily, which shocked Europe, and afflicted Italy. Naples might 
besides have reasonably reckoned on the support of England and 
France by ranging herself under the same constitutional system. 
This last advantage appears so important, more especially in the 
situation of the Neapolitans, that it is surprising they should have 
renounced it so lightly. This is difficult to account for, unless we 
ascribe it to a kind of terror in the aristocracy—a terror which 
spread itself through Italy by means of the writings and discourses 
of the liberal party of France. But was not this a false alarm? 
The French had, and they have still to dread, a menacing aristo- 
cracy, which was invested with great power under the. ancient 
monarchy, which but ill dissembles its lofty pretensions, which 
has heavy misfortunes to recount, and odious reprisals (réactions) 
to charge themselves with ; an aristocracy, in short, which in its 
turn assumes the shape of a party, and is formidable from the 
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distinguished talents of many of the individuals composing it. No- 
thing of this kind existed in Italy, where the nobility possesses no 
influence, but such as arises from the favors it obtains from arbi- 
trary power, or from the attachment of a portion of its body to 
liberal ideas and to the interests of the people. The nobles of 
the first-mentioned class would have fallen with the absolute 
monarchy, which constitutes their only force; and it is not from 
the latter description that Italians had any thing to fear. 

If the Liberals of Piedmont did not all view with pleasure the 
constitutional system adopted by the Neapolitans, the greater part 
of them were persuaded that their revolution would become one 
of those great occasions offered by Providence to oppressed na- 
tions, of re-appearing with honor on the arena of politics. Others 
thought that Italy was not yet prepared for a war of independence. 
Information, said they, has as yet only reached to certain classes of 
society; the young, however devoted to their country, can as yet 
but offer the aid of their physical strength; hereafter, when filling 
the principal employments in the community, and possessed of 
property, they will find themselves naturally and effectively at the 
head of a revolution. ‘Chat might be all very true; but the first 
step was taken. The Neapolitans had claimed their rights—they 
were our brothers; we could not abandon them, without at once 
failing in our duty and injuring the national honor. ‘There began, 
' however, to detach itself from the great majority of Piedmontese 
of whom I have spoken above, and who glowed with desire for a 
war of Italian independence, a set of people who, placing no reli- 
ance in the Neapolitans, and judging of the future from the past, 
were persuaded that their armies. would not be able to oppose 
the slightest resistance. We were more confident ; indeed it was 
not in our nature to foresee the events that have happened. 

The differences of opinion among the Piedmontese Liberals on 
the constitution best suited to their country, did not prevent a sin- 
cere union in the endeavours they used to enlighten the King’s 
Government with respect to its situation. An address of the 
Piedmontese people to the King, and a short pamphlet intitled 
« Duties of the Piedmontese,’ were rapidly circulated at Turin; I 
regret that I cannot give them publicity. It would be seen with 
what affection they speak of the King and his family ; with what 
truth the internal disorders of the country are therein pourtrayed, 
and with what indignation the idea of seeing the house of Savoy 
promote the designs of Austria on Italy is treated. These pam- 
phlets were printed in Naples and in Spain, and showed at once 
the moderation and energy that were employed amongst us in the 
expression of public opinion. It was observable that the wish for 
a free constitution was strongly marked, but that its principles 
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were set forth in such a manner as to wound none of those opi- 
nions by which we were divided. 

A strong sensation had been produced by the Neapolitan revolu- 
tion. One and the same desire might be read in every eye; the most 
sensible people conceived and declared openly, that a revolution 
could only be prevented by the spontaneous promulgation of a con- 
stitution, The Liberals neglected no means of apprising the King 
of his real situation. He might yet take the lead of public opinion 
in Piedmont; but there was no time to lose. A single word 
would have won every heart ; but it was necessary that he should 
declare himself. The King’s Council assembled, and discussed 
the grand question. It was publicly asserted that Victor Emma- 
nuel had said : « If my subjects are really desirous of a constitution, 
I have no wish but to satisfy them.” Our hearts leaped for joy ; 
but, alas! a moment put an end to our hopes. I know not whe- 
ther any one in the Council raised his voice in behalf of his coun- 
try; I only know too well, that the result of their deliberations 
proved that the wishes of the Piedmontese had been either mis- 
taken or despised. 

The King, about this time, married his daughter to the Prince 
of Lucca. On occasion of the marriage festivities which took 
place at Turin, the Court surrounded itself with an imposing mi- 
litary array, and took precautions which indicated alarm, at the same 
time that they offended the Piedmontese, who had always been 
remarkable for their attachment to the King’s person, even when 
they blamed his government. Accordingly the people received 
the Court with a gloomy silence. 

Victor Emmanuel was unaccustomed to such mournful coun- 
tenances, and must have felt himself chagrined. And possibly 
this feeling might have given rise to resolutions that would have 
saved the country. But a bold step was indispensable on our 
part; it was necessary to destroy the illusions with which the 
whole Court and many of the ministers had encompassed the King ; 
it was necessary that petitions should pour in from every quarter, 
conveying to the foot of the throne the real grievances of the 
nation. Doubtless those who were the first to sign, might have 
expected to be shut up in a state prison: but the multiplication 
of such proceedings would have opened the eyes of the prince, 
and prevented a revolution. The people of property in Piedmont 
have shown themselves deficient in political courage, and every 
day furnishes them fresh cause for repentance. 

There was no time for delay. The warlike preparations of 
Austria, the energy of the Neapolitan Parliament, in short every 
thing concurred in giving an impulse to public opinion. The 
moment had arrived for pointing out to the Piedmontese army the 
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line of their duty. A printed proclamation was circulated through 
all the Piedmontese garrisons, with a rapidity which should have 
taught the Government that the friends of liberty were numerous 
and active. 

The Neapolitan Parliament having preserved the Spanish Constitu- 
tion with scarce any alteration, and having indignantly rejected the 
overtures of the King, which were founded on the principles of 
the French Charter, a Piedmontese Liberals rallied in great num- 
bers around a constitution which five millions of Italians had sworn 
to support, and which the Emperor. of Austria had sworn to de- 
troy." They would have considered themselves as wanting in 
their first duty to their country if, from an obstinate attachment 
to political theories, they had presented to that country the spec- 
tacle of Italian Liberals divided among themselves, at a time when 
unity was the only means of salvation. 

ere were, however, among the Liberal party those who did 
not renounce the hope of establishing a more monarchical constitu- 
tion in Piedmont, up to the moment that the news reached Turin 
of the Austrians having crossed the Po. It then became the = of 
all to unite under one banner. All those in whose bosoms the love 
of country reigned paramount, all those who could not endure to 
remain inactive at a moment which was to decide the great question 
of national independence, met together, and became friends. Never 
were oaths less necessary.to insure fidelity amongst persons acting 
in confederacy. 

Two parties of Liberals, indeed, refused to enter the same ranks. 
The first of these parties considered that the oath of the soldier 
was an obstacle to the indestructible duty of the citizen: they shut 
their eyes, lest they should see that the honor of the Sovereign 
in this instance required a great resolution on the part of the army. 
‘There are extraordinary circumstances of which we cannot form a 
judgment but at a certain distance of time, and a man must place 
himself at that point either by the force of his genius, or of an 
imagination inflamed with the love of his country. ‘The House 
of Savoy was about to run the risk, either of obtaining immortal 
glory together with a great accession of power, or of falling under 


* Those who have written on our revolution, have affected to repeat that 
the Piedmontese Noblesse were drawn into it from the alluremeut of an 
hereditary peerage. This vulgar accusation bears falsity on the face of it, 
since all- those members of the Noblesse who took an active part in the 
revolution had joined the party that espoused the Spanish constitution, Some 
persons, as I have observed, only gave up the English parliamentary system 
owing to the force of circumstances; but it was precisely those whose posi- 
tion in society must have prevented their aspiring to the peerage—the 
Count Santa- Rosa for instance, who was neither of high birth nor possessed 
the fortune requisite for that dignity. 
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an indirect subjection to Austria, from which she would: never 
find means to set herself free. It unfortunately happened that 
the Court of Turin, deceived or frightened, adopted the latter 
course. We should have caused it to change its purpose, in order 
to saveit in spite of itself: the case was one requiring more than 
ordinary fidelity, it was the sacrifice of feudal distinctions at the 
shrine of genuine honor. 

Others again of the Liberals argued, that though duty to our 
country might authorise the undertaking, yet reason could not. 
“It is rash,” said they, ‘ and affords no hope of success.” 

I trust I shall be able successfully to combat this last objection: 
Having proved that the internal situation of the country justified 
our designs, it remains for me to show that those designs, though 
bold, were not rash. 

I will begin by observing that an enterprise ought to be attempt- 
ed with even the slightest chances of success, when much must 
be lost by remaining inactive. Now it is evident that if Piedmont 
quietly suffered Naples to be overwhelmed by Austria, the House 
of Savoy would lose all its influence in Italy, and leave itself com- 
pletely at the mercy of the Emperor. 

Success, I admit, depended principally on an event that was 
to happen, and which was altogether beyond our control—the re- 
sistance of the Neapolitans to Austria. I will not speak of victo- 
ries ; it would scarcely have been reasonable to expect them. But 
was it extravagant to imagine that a regular army of 50,000 men, 
supported by 60,000 trained militia, would have resisted the 
Austrians for some months, and fought some bloody battles, instead 
of taking to instant flight ? 

Every thing depended on this. The Piedmontese could have 
entered Lombardy in eight days after the Revolution with from 
20,000 to 25,000 men, followed shortly by the rest of the army, 
which might easily have been raised to 70,000 by the ad- 
junction of some battalions of national guards. Lombardy was 
defended by a very small number of Austrians. “We should have 
been in time to take up a position on the Adige, and to invest 
Mantua, before the arrival of a fresh Imperial army. Ye people 
of Romagna, of Parma, of Modena, intrepid Brescians, men of 
Salo and Verona, and you, Milanese, who formerly sent forth pow- 
erful armies! is it then to be believed that, on beholding an army 
of Piedmontese advance amongst you, whilst the Neapolitans 
bravely defended their soil, you would not have taken up arms ?— 
I shall point out by what misfortunes every thing turned against 
us, and how the chances of a successful resistance were wrested 





from us. Fe 


The occurrence of the 12th January 1821, though foreign to 
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the Piedmontese revolution, may be regarded as its forerunner. It 
moreover exposed to view the struggle of the two parties at the 
head of affairs, and showed which was the strongest ; though the 
ing was a stranger to it, from his benevolence. 

he students of Turin had created much disturbance at the 
theatre of Angennes: it was but the turbulence of youth, which 
it would have been easy to restrain. On the night of the 11th 
January some of them decked themselves in red caps—an article of 
dress not uncommon in the provinces adjoining Lombardy, and 
having no sort of connexion with the events of 1798. The police 
take the alarm, and the young simpletons are arrested ; their com- 
rades surround them, and try to set them at liberty ; but the police 
pteves strongest, and they are carried off. 

The matter should have rested here: there was nothing to be 
done but to enforce the existing laws. The University enjoyed 
privileges, of which, however, only a part of the students could 
avail themselves: yet several of those who had been taken up, 
were legally entitled to them. The police thought fit to give éclat 
to an incident, which was not of a nature to demand it. Absolute 
governments have all a kind of fondness for punishing without 
trial, or before trial, and they think they discover in a prison 
the secret of most things. On the 12th the students arrested 
the over-night were conducted to two different state-prisons, at a 
distance from the capital, and a point was made of passing them 
through Turin with the parade of a numerous escort. Their 
comrades become incensed ; they claim their privileges, and the 
respect due to their tutelary laws. The Professors endeavour to 
appease them; but they could not deny the justice or legality of 
their complaints. In the afternoon the piazzas of the Rue du P6 
are seen filled with students. A detachment of Carbineers keeps 
within the College its numerous pensioners, all young people 
under 25 years, who might otherwise have given a serious turn to 
the affair. A second detachment appears in the Rue du Pé, and 
is saluted with hootings. The Carbineers pass without taking the 
least notice. ‘This conduct on the part of the public force deceived 
these hasty young men, who fancied that the government feared 
them. They take possession of the University, unpave the great 
Court, intrench themselves in the gateway with benches, and declare 
they will not separate till they have obtained the liberty of their 
comrades. Count Balba, the home minister, who was also head 
of the University, endeavoured to recall the students to reason. He 
went amongst them ; they applauded, but demanded justice of 
him. He used the language of a fond though strict father; but 
they insisted on the liberation of the students: the tone of this 
demand became alarming. Count Balba promised nothing, neither 
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did any thing that fell from him announce the intention of em- 
ploying force ; and it is certain that these young men had no idea 
that their complaints would be answered by the sabre; they were 
even told they should have an answer in two hours. A quarter 
of an hour had elapsed, and the answer was brought by four com- 
panies of grenadiers. 

The principle of severity got the better. But it will be seen 
presently, whether the authors of this determination had no other 
motive than to restore order, or whether they were desirous of 
intimidating public opinion by a cruel lesson. It is but justice to 
say that Count Balba was in no way to blame. He had recourse 
only to mild measures, and would have been placed in an unplea- 
sant predicament by the event, if his reputation for probity had 
not placed him even beyond the reach of suspicion. 

I must observe, that the number of these students did not ex- 
ceed 200 or 300: they had, it is true, arrived at the highest 
degree of presumption (exaltation ). They walked about under the 
piazzas like madmen, exclaiming: ** We demand our comrades, 
and we will have them, cost us what it may.” They wrung their 
hands, embraced each other, swearing to live and die together; 
but, amidst all this folly, no cry of revolt was set up —~ them. 
The word Constitution was never named by them. y were 
mere children, aggravated by injustice. 

The grenadiers arrive at seven o'clock at night; they were 
commanded by the Chevalier Ignace Thaon de Revel, Count of Pra- 
tolongo, governor of Turin. Several officers belonging to different 
regiments, and some of the body-guard, followed the Governor by 
an impulse that might have been termed zeal, if the conduct of the 
greater part of them had not stamped it with a very different 
character. Count Castelborgo, commandant of the province, began 
to harangue the students, who thereupon threw several stones at 
the grenadiers. Iconfess this circumstance: but it is also true, 
that there was scarcely time for these young people to hear the 
warning to retire: for there were persons present who reflected 
with pain on the bloody scene which was about to take place, 
whilst others regarded as a mere form the words spoken by the 
Governor to the grenadiers on quitting their barracks : «* Remem- 
ber that they are but children.” Besides, the Governor was there ; 
and it behoved him to prove that these expressions came from the 
heart : of this we shall be able to judge. The doors are broke 
open, and the unarmed students dispersed by the bayonet. Some 
stones thrown from the galleries terminate a resistance, which 
could not but prove fruitless. Nothing would have been easier at 
this time than to stop the effusion of blood, and bring every thing 
back to order; but this was not the object. of a certain party. 
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The students are pursued up. the staircases, into the schools, even 
to the Professors’ chairs; and, shocking to relate, there were 
young men sabred in the chapel, and on the very steps of the 
altar! In the midst of this disgraceful carnage, it is pleasing to be 
able to mention some names without blushing. Colonel Ciravegna 
kept back his grenadiers, and, wrapped in his cloak, and favored 
by his tall figure, saved more than one victim. Count Cesar Bal- 
ba, son of the minister, and the Chevalier Angelino Olivieri, rushed 
into the thick of the fray to restrain the soldiers. 

Five and twenty students were carried off wounded to the hos- 
pital; many others, although wounded, contrived to escape from 
the carbineers, and reach their homes. It was soon ascertained 
that there were few of the wounded that had not received sabre 
cuts. Some, indeed, had been slashed, and others maimed in a 
shocking manner.' It was not then by the bayonet that the most 
blood was shed! a circumstance that was repeated with horror in 
every company. Cries of indignation arose ; and there seemed to 
be but one opinion. Never was public feeling more forcibly ex- 
pressed, especially by the women ; and the odious appellation of 
Sabreurs was applied. to certain officers, whom I shall in from 
naming ; they are in fact already too well known. 

The University was not shut up; but many of the students 
were sent to their homes, and the remainder di in several 
schools that were opened in different quarters of the town. Pa- 
troles of horse were continually traversing the streets of Turin. 

The Government thought, or affected to think, that the 12th of 
January 1821 was a sort of prelude to revolution ; it was no such 
thing. The friends of liberty were total strangers to the enter- 
prise of these scholars, and had lamented its sad termination : but it 
was easy to foresee that the event would be attended with results 
favorable to the Liberal cause. Public opinion had proclaimed 
that the popular hatred would be entailed on those soldiers who 
should embrue their hands in the blood of their brethren ; and facts, 
speaking a lan to which alone the common will listen, 
taught them See anor misfortunes may be oni t on by the 
non-execution of the laws, and the capricious conduct of the police : 
but it was highly important that the great cause should not be 
stained by acts of individual vengeance. This was the object of our 
most anxious solicitude. There were some among the students 
whose minds were filled with wrath: they went to see their friends 
in the hospital, they heard their groans, they witnessed those suf- 


* Arumour was whispered at Turin, of the death of several students, whose 
bodies, it was said, had been removed under cover of night, and secretl 
buried. I have heard some probable grounds as to this fact; but probabili- 
ties are not proofs, and I therefore give it only asa popular report. 
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ferings worse than death. Several Liberals promised these young 

Ie to call down a legal vengeance on the authors of the 
Toth January, when the reign of the laws should have arrived. 
They conjured them to await that solemn day, to consecrate their 
lives to attain it, and to leave to the enemies of liberty garments 
dyed with civic blood. I might here enter into details which 
would show in what detestation the Liberals regarded the sangui- 
nary career which the devoted friends of absolute monarchy had 
opened out to the Piedmontese." 

The two months that elapsed between the 12th January and 
our revolution, were passed in a state of apparent tranquillity 
which seemed to forebode a storm. The Piedmontese silently 
watched each other, and asked questions with their eyes oftener 
than their voice, with a view to discover each other’s sentiments. 
Let it be recollected that the minds of the public had already been 

itated, on the 1st January, by the harangue of the chief president 

the senate, of which T hove spoken, and that the occurrence of 
the 12th must have materially increased the general discontent and 
uneasiness. A discerning and active police would have detected 
the conspiracy: but establishments of police are in general more 
apt to render hateful, than to preserve, those goveraments which 
d on their care. 

t occurred in the beginning of March is one of the most 
palpable proofs of this. The Prince de la Cisterna, the Marquis 
de Prié, and the Chevalier Hector de Perron were arrested, the 
first on the French frontier, the other two at Turin. The agents 
of government imagined they had frustrated a conspiracy ; but it 
turned out that neither of the three individuals had any concern in 
that which was about to explode. The private papers of Prince 
Cisterna were seized; and though they might serve to place in 


* After the 12th January, the Governor took his walks under the Piazzas 
of the Rue du at night-fall, and alone. A citizen of Turin, a true 
friend of liberty, followed him at a short distance, with the view of inter- 
posing himself between the Governor and the first student who should at- 
tempt his life. One evening, when he had taken his station on the Castle 
walk, he meets a young student who was known to him. His fixed look 
aud pallid complexion alarmed the honest citizen. He goes up to him: 
“ What do you here? where are you going?” The student is stent, and 
avoids the looks of his friend. “ What Rive you there,” continues the 
other, opening the young man’s cloak, “a poniard! wretched man! what 
are you going to do with it ?”— To avenge my comrades?” he replies, in a 
stern voice. The citizen embraces him, leads him away, speaks to him 
the language of virtue, and with such force and sensibility, that the student 
swears to abandon his design. What a pity I cannot tell the name of this 
worthy man! His disinterestedness, his love for liberty, the simplicity 
and amiableness of his manners, would make him one of the best citizens 


of a free state. 
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a Strong Tight the liberality of his ptinciples atid the warmth of his 
patriotism, it also became evident that there was no question of 
eiiploying force. The Marquis de Prié could have no other fault 
in the eyes of govefnment than havitig spoken for some time past 
the tanguage of freedom. The crime of the Chevalier Perron 
consisted in ‘ah ardent but ill-dissembled attachment to the great 
Ttalian cause. 

But the Court and the Ministers in genetal entertained a deep 
resentment against Prince Cisterna and his friends. He publicly 
ptofessed his opposition to government, and had kept himself 
aloof from public affairs from the time of the death of his father, 
and in his name had solicited certain legal exemptions, not with 
‘the view of depriving the creditors of his family of their rights, as 
maniy of the Noblesse have done, but in order more promptly to 
‘satisfy the incumbrances on his entailed estates. His situation ih 
sdciety, his generous disposition, his personal acquirements, in 
short evety thing seemed to designate him for the leader of a party, 
and as one who would be the more likely to justify the confidence 
of ‘the Italian Liberals, because he had no vestige remaining of 
‘that aristocratic spirit which might give them alarm. He however 
never assumed that post; and i hae always considered as unfor- 
tunate for the country those circumstances which kept him at a 
distance from Piedmont ‘during the winter of 1820, and caused 
him to be thrown into a state-prison the moment he arrived. 

The arrests I have mentioned were a watning to the friends of 
Hiberty to make a proper estimate of their forces, and to set theth 
in thotion without farther delay. The Austrian army was in full 
march, arid could not retrace its steps with the view of overwhelm- 
‘ing us before we wete prepared to receive it. It was besides im- 
portatit to éncourage the Neapolitans after their fitst encounters, 
by the display of an auxiliary force at the other extremity of Italy. 
Some people thought it would be better for us to wait the issue of 
affairs in Naples ; but most of the leaders of the conspiracy consi- 
dered, that if these encounters, however unimportant, should 
turn out to the disadvantage of the Neapolitans, the Piedmo 
would grow cool in the cause. 


' It will be concluded, from all I have said of the character of the King, that 
he did not participate in this resentment; I have even reason to think that 
he felt the greatest reluctance in consenting to the recentarrests. It is false, 
besides, that a letter of Prince Cisterna to his sister, seized amongst his 
correspondence, was tradsmitted to its address unopened. The author of 
the pamphlet entitled ‘ Thirty Days’ Revolution,’ who relates this fact, has 
been misinformed. The letter was returned to Prince Cisterna, open, after 
he came out of prison. I wish to believe that the King has respected 
family secrets; but he has either not enjoined his Police Minister to re- 
“spect them also, or he -has been ill obeyed. 
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- The conspiracy was not without leaders, but it had no head, 
The individual whe naturally occurred to our minds as best quali- 
fied to fill this important station was General Gifflenga, A Lieu- 
tenant-General and I tor of Cavalry, well known in the Pied- 
montese army and in the former Army of Italy; signalised by his 
gallantry in the campaign of 1812, and by his skilful conduct im 
the winter campaign of the Viceroy of Italy in 18145 possessing 
personal courage and a cool judgment; well acquainted with men, 
and knowing how to lead them—such was the man who was af- 
forded a chance of showing himself the Washington of Northern 
Italy, and who, in the worst issue of things, could but have met 
with the enviable fate of Kosciusko: but unfortunately, bred up 
in the school of Napoleon, riches and grandeur were his greatest 
attraction, and he looked on glory as but a secondary object. He 
had, besides, the misfortune to possess a certain subtilty of charae- 
ter, accompanied by a wish to appear over-wise, and to leave 
nothing to the decision of chance. In the present day, too great 
a refinement and too complex a manner of viewing things are ¢al- 
culated to prove the ruin of reputation. Even the passions them- 
selves are perhaps better guides, because their course is more disect 
and more constant. 

Gifflenga, it must be admitted, had not the smallest confi- 
dence in the Neapolitans; and possessing too much discernment 
not to see that the success of our revolution depended on their 
resistance, I can easily conceive the reluctance he must feel to 
place himself at the head of the Piedmontese conspiracy. And 
indeed the faults I would lay to his charge, rather apply to his 
conduct subsequently to the consummation of our revolution, At 
this latter period, whether we regard him as a Piedmontese or an 
Italian, his line of duty was clear ; and a man at once devoted to 
his country and mindful of his reputation could not have hesitated 
as to the course he should adopt. 

Although the conspirators were without a principal, still had 
they a right to reckon upon a young prince who had long since 
attracted the attention of all Italy: it will be easily perceived of 
whom I am speaking. Ah! here it is that I would willingly keep 
silence, and that I have long hesitated to lift up the veil: but my 
silence would be of little use. Public opinion is loud and univer- 
sal in his condemnation. I will not aggravate his faults. Would 
that I could excuse, and that he could make amends for them! 

Charles Albert of Savoy, Prince of Carignan, was restored to 
that dignity at the age of seventeen. Whether he was actuated 
by a desire of following the opinions of the day, or by a secret 
ambition, or whether in his heart he felt a propensity for true 
glory, it was not long before he showed a disposition in harmony 
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with the Italian spirit of Liberalism, of which I have described the 
existence and progress. That progress he not only watched but 
encouraged. Different sedgueats were formed with regard to 
his character and abilities. At one time he would exhibit proofs 
of humanity, at another, of harshness of conduct. It was re- 
marked with pleasure, on occasion of an accident which happened 
to him, that he could endure pain and meet danger with compo- 
sure. We were aware that he did not hold the same lan to 
every body: those who were determined to see in him the future 
hero, attributed these contradictions to his superior discretion ; 
others, less likely to be deceived, saw in them proofs of an insin- 
cere disposition or of weak and vacillating principles. ‘The most 
vexatious circumstance to those who were disposed to respect 
Prince Carignan, was his conduct towards Count Grimaldi, 
whom Victor Emmanuel had set over him with the approbation 
of all good men, and who was about to quit the Prince’s Court 
after three years of fruitless solicitude.' 

Ever since the Neapolitan revolution it seems that Prince Ca- 
rignan has not ceased to be occupied or tormented with the mag- 
nificent thought of becoming the great man of modern Italy. I 
say tormented ; for, whatever a complacent imagination might 
prompt, his mind was not sufficiently elevated to discover the 
ag assigned to him by the circumstances of his country; and 

is heart was by no means possessed of the courage requisite to 
assume that part, and to support it steadily under difficult or ad- 
verse circumstances, This will explain his conduct, and help to 
account for his sudden explosions of Italian spirit, which by their 
violence alarmed the sincerest patriots, and for those fits of ex- 
treme depression, when he could discover no mode of action nor 
ground of hope. The Chevalier Provana de Collegno, an officer 
of Artillery, was Equerry to the Prince, and his political confi- 
dent ; but this young patriot was of too frank and ardent a charac- 
_ ter to tread in the steps of Charles Albert. 
However, the farther the Piedmontese conspiracy advanced, the 


*- Count Grimaldi, in an effusion of confidence, one day said to a friend: 
“ Piedmont is a ruined country, if Prince Carignan should ever ascend the 
throne with unlimited power.” Grimaldi was very fond of Charles Albert, 
but had a still stronger re for his country. He hoped to make both 
happy, he said, if he could but impress on the heart of his pupil some im- 
portant truths. No prince, perhaps, since the Duke of Burgundy, has had 
@ more wise or virtuous tutor. A sincere Christian, a zealous citizen, strict 
in his morals, but mild and affable in compnaye which he enlivened by 
the original sallies of his wit, he gained the su: of men of all parties. 
Snatched by a premature death from thy family and numerous friends, 
Grimaldi! he whose ingratitude disturbed thy latter days was not worthy 
to be the liberator of his country ! 
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more did the Prince appear to attach himself to the Italian cause. 
How many times have we asked each other, whether this young 
man could be relied on! Undoubtedly there were many things 
against him ; and the bias of the heart, which rarely deceives, did 
not speak in his favor. But men who had resolved not to lose 
the present occasion of trying to rouse a 5 were little disposed to 
listen to an unfavorable presentiment. e did not expect to find 
in Charles Albert a Count Verd or a Prince Eugene; but if any 
one had foretold to us that which has happened, we should have 
treated his predictions as a senseless dream. 

Prince Carignan was rather popular; he sent assistance to the 
young people wounded on the 12th January, and showed great 
indignation against an officer reported to have sabred a student 
who had offended him. In his post of Master of Artillery, which 
he had filled for some time, Charles Albert appeared to pay assi- 
duous attention to the training of this description of force, as well 
as to the administration of the arsenal ; which the public, and 
more especially the military, observed with great satisfaction. 

But the moment had arrived for the Prince to take a decided 
part ; and this was announced to him by the Chevalier de Col- 
legno. The Marquis Charles de Saint Sl a Colonel in the 
army, and eldest son of the minister for Foreign Affairs, had alrea- 
dy spoken to him with warmth on the situation of Italy, and had 
not concealed from him the necessity of the Piedmontese Revo- 
lution.' 

Charles de Saint-Marsan was well calculated to promote the 

of a great enterprise. This young man, too little ap- 
preciated in his country, calumniated by many precisely because 
he despised calumny, united with a sentiment of personal affection 
for Victor Emmanuel, to whom he was Aide-de-camp, a devoted- 
ness to his country, and a lofty desire for true glory, which was 
the idol of his soul. Accustomed to view things from an elevated 
point, he formed a just judgment of the situation of the > 
and saw clearly that there are circumstances in which it becomes 
a duty to serve one’s Sovereign in spite of himself. This principle 
once settled in his mind, his moral courage and ardor of character 
did the-rest. 

Never did this noble ardor appear so conspicuously as on the 
6th March. Our measures were taken. We knew the men 
whom the dangers of commencing a revolution would not affright ; 
we knew who would never have turned their arms against us, and 


' It was Prince Carignan who maile the first overtures to Marquis Charles 
de St. Marsan ; it was he who, on the 1st January, at court, called the 
Colonel aside to discourse on the affairs of Italy, assuming an air of anxiety, 
and appearing like a man impatient to act some conspicuous part. 
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who would have opposed to us 4 feeble resistance, and joined us 
after our success. It remained only to concert with Prince Ca- 
tiguan the moment of action. 

. Four persons repaired to him at the approach of night, namely: 
Charles de St. Marsan, the Count Santa Rosa, the Chevalier de 
Collegno, and Count Lisio, commander of the King’s light-horse. 
‘They were introduced, by a private staircase, into the Prince’s 
tibrary, where they found a fifth party, whom I shall not name. 
Charles de St. Marsan spoke first, and expressed himself asa 
man whose mind was made up: every obstacle was removed and 
every difficulty made smooth before his ardent imagination. He 
painted things as he saw them, yielding entirely to the influence 
ofa fixed and determined resolution. They all told the Prince, 
that Italy and posterity were before their eyes, and that the Pied- 
montese Revolution would form the commencement of the most 
britliant epoch of the house of Savoy. ‘They added, and the event 
fully justified their words, that in the movement which was at 
hand, there could be nothing to fear for the King and his family, 
to whom every bosom would have served as a shield. Count 
Santa Rosa explamed to the Prince the steps proper to be taken 
after the Revolution was effected, in order to secure internal li- 
erty and the independence of the country. Nothing was con- 
cealed from him; and he was addressed in these memorable 
words: Prince, every thing is ready; we only await your 
consent. Our friends are assembled ; they expect, on our return, 
the signal to save their country, or the sad news that must for ever 
banish hope.” Charles Albert gave his consent, on which Count 
Santa Rosa offered him his hand with the frankness of a citizen. 
This ardent enemy of Austria, this gloomy enthusiast in the cause 
of Italian iadependence, left the palace filled with the idea that the 
deng wished. for day was about to dawn. 

: "Dhe next day, being'the first day of Lent, all was silent, and this 
silence concealed our last preparations. The revolution w2s to 
take place at Turin; the King was at Montcalier, which is at a dis- 
tance of four Italian miles from the former place. It can be of no 
utility to give the details of a project which had no gesult. I 
shall only remark, that it was arranged in a manner that the wishes 
of ‘the people and of the army should be communicated to the 
mind of the King 4n all its force, in order that the hesitation of the 
ministry should not be prolonged, and that the operations of go- 
vernment ‘might be changed, and speedily directed against the 
enemy of Italy. The greatest precautions had at the same time 
been taken, not only to prevent the danger of the effusion of blood, 
but also every kind of disorder which might compromise the safety 
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of individuals and of property. It was on the 8th at day-break 
that the rising was to commence, and it was agreed that Count 
Santa Rosa and the Chevalier Collegno should sleep at the palace 
of Prince Carignan, that they might be enabled to repair together 
to the Arsenal at fiye o’clock in the morning. The 7th of March 
appeared long to the conspirators ; but how shall I describe the 
evening which terminated that unfortunate day? A report was 
suddenly circulated that the conspiracy was abandoned, the Prince 
haying retracted his word. It was but too true; Charles Albert 
had declared so in the presence of Saint Marsan and Collegno, The 
approach of the decisive moment had overwhelmed this feeble- 
minded young man ; all his words were full of indecision and con- 
fusion ; he would, and he would not 

Charles Saint Marsan and Collegno having in vain endeavoured 
ta restore courage and tranquillity to the heart of the Prince, 
felt that a commotion supported by his consent and indirectly 
arranged with his co-operation could no longer succeed. ‘Time 
pressed ; and they had to take upon themselves to countermand 
all the arrangements made for the following day. 

On the morning of the 8th, we learned that the Prince com- 
plained of our alarm, and reproached us with having too easily 
abandoned oyr enterprise. The chiefs of the conspiracy again 
assembled : the Count Saint Michel, Colonel of the light horse of 
Piedmont, suddenly but frankly joined them. They made no 
hesitation, formed a new project for a commotion, and fixed the 
execution of it for the 10th at an early hour in the morning. 

On the evening of the 8th Saint Marsan and Santa Rosa again 
repaired to the Trine of Carignan at the same hour as they went 
two evenings before; Saint Michel joined them. They announced 
to the Prince that the insurrection was preparing, but they men- 
tioned no fixed day, and entered into no details on the dispositions 
given, afraid that in a fresh moment of feebleness the attempt 
would be again rendered abortive. The Prince acted a more re- 
served past, and no longer furnished all the means which depended 
on his situation; but on the 8th of March, as on the 6th, he gave 
his consent to the Piedmontese revolution. 

There was a grand meeting of the principal conspirators, the 
same evening, at which the Chevalier Ansaldi, Lieut.-Colonel of 
the brigade of Sayoy, was present. All the measures were again 
concerted among them, and the means redoubled for preventing 
all kind of disorder. 

The following morning at a very early hour the Prince of Ca- 
signan sent for the Count Santa Rosa. He at first spoke to him 
on the necessity of leaving some troops of artillery at the arsenal, 
and afterwards of the precautions to be taken in order that the 
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King might be in no danger. It was easy to provide for the first 
object; as for the second, I have heard from the Count Santa 
Rosa’s own lips, that he replied to the Prince with much warmth, 
that the people only conspired against Austria and her partisans, 
and that Victor Emmanuel had his most faithful, his truest friends 
among the conspirators. Santa Rosa thought that the Prince Cari- 
se ad sought these pretexts in order to discover what day was 

xed upon for the commotion : his demands on this subject, although 
sufficiently adroit, were evaded ; but he was told that the period 
was not remote. What remains for me to add is more painful 
than all that I have related. At the moment in which rles 
Albert appeared to convince the conspirators of his good under- 
standing with them, he had already made arrangements which had 
for their object to render the commotion at Turin impossible; and 
the result of which would probably have been to render Santa 
Rosa and Collegno victims of their devotion to their country: an 
inexplicable contradiction, and which can only be explained by 
accusing the Prince of an odious duplicity. I wish rather to 
believe what I have already said: Charles Albert would, and he 
would not. 

The measures taken by the Prince came to the knowlege of the 
Chevalier de Collegno, and of the Count de Santa Rosa. The 
latter, wishing to know definitively what to decide on, ascertained 
in person the state of things, and satisfied himself that nothing 
more could be attempted in the capital. He returned to his ex- 
pectant friends. Dreadful morning! sad renewal of the evening 
of the 7th of March! Oh for better hopes! What remained to us 
offered no more reasonable chance of success. It was to deliver 
up the country to the Austrians that a movement was projected, 
the issue of which remained undecided more than six days. It is 
necessary then, say they, to surrender the fruit of so many cares : 
we must resign ourselves the feeble witnesses of the oppression of 
Italy! The Chevalier de Collegno reproached himself, in his de- 
spair, for having believed the Prince on the evening of the 7th. 

It was necessary to decide: the conspirators considered they 
owed the sacrifice of their projects to the interests of the country. 
Confidential persons are dispatched, with all speed, to Alexandria, 
Fossano, Verceil, and Pignerol, to instruct the other chiefs. 

But it was the destiny of Piedmont to partake of the misfor- 
tunes of Naples, which it was willing to escape, and to enjoy days 
of liberty. 

It would be difficult to describe the circumstances which caused 
the ‘countermanded revolution to burst forth. On the morning of 
the 10th of March it is suddenly learnt at Turin, that the garrison 
of Fossano had put itself in march, and"that of Turin had received 
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orders.to take arms, From Alexandria there was no news. Santa- 
Rosa, Saint-Marsan, Lisio, and Collegno, reunited themselves. 
There was but one voice; Let us depart.” In twenty minutes 
Saint-Marsan and Lisio find themselves on the roads of Verceil 
and Pignerol ; Santa-Rosa followed Lisio. 

I shall follow the various movements of the Revolution, stating 
only what I know to be true; but I shall not say all the truth; 
lest my words might prove injurious to some friends of liberty 
who remain at the mercy of their persecutors. However, the cir- 
cumstances I shall conceal or pass lightly over, make no alteration 
in the character of the facts. I can say all that is important; if 
it were otherwise I should not have taken the pen. 

The movement at Alexandria commenced on the 10th of March 
at two in the morning. The Count of Palma, captain, caused the 
regiment of Genoa, quartered in the citadel, to take arms, and pro- 
claimed the Constitution to the cries of Vive le Roi! The King’s dra- 
goons, led by the Chevalier Baronis and the Chevalier Bianco, the for- 
mer capt., and the latter lieut., silently leave their different barracks, 
assemble at the Bridge of Tanaro, find the city gate open, by the 
care of the officer commanding the post, and enter the citadel; the 
citizens united for the Italian cause, soon forming a battalion, enter 
with them, Ansaldi, lieut.-col. of Savoy, takes the command of 
the citadel, and forms a provisional junto, composed of Urbain 
Ratazzi, Appiano, Dossena, and Luzzi, citizens of Alexandria, 
and de Palma, Baronis, and Bianco, officers. Ansaldi, the presi- 
dent, signifies to the Chevalier de Varax his appointment as gover- 
nor of Alexandria, and requires the necessary rations for the 


tr 

"The Chevalier Collegno, and Radice, capt. of artil., arrived in 
the citadel on the 11th, and the Marquis de Saint-Marsan, on the 
evening of the same day. His measures, for deciding at that mo- 
ment the dragoons of the Queen, of which he was second colo- 
nel, and for declaring himself for the cause of his country, had 
been disconcerted by the Count de Sambuy, colonel of the corps, 
who reached Verceil some hours before him.' 


* Some journals have formed out of this subject a history without one 
word of truth. Charles de Saint-Marsan neither saw his regiment nor Col. 
Sambuy then ; his friends came to meet him, found him at some distance 
from Verceil, informed him of the state of affairs, and compelled him to re- 
trace his steps. 

M. de Beauchamp states this fact differently. It was the chef d’escadron 
Lisio, according to him, who endeavoured to excite the ison de Novare 
tw tevolt on the 9th of March, and who failed in his designs, thanks to the 
vigilance of the Count dela Jour. It may be seen that M. Beauchamp is 
exceedingly careful in the accuracy of his details, and that the ep oni 
tokens of which he speaks in his preface have perfectly answered his pur- 
pose. 
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_Lisio was more fortunate. Saint-Marsan was not yet known to 
his corps, since he had only belonged to it two months, and had 
never seen it but for a moment ; Lisio was the idol of his, Arriv- 
ing at Pignerol on the 10th, at 2 in the afternoon, he assembled 
Ghini, Pecorara, Calosso, Bruno, Capponi, and some other officers 
devoted to their country. He had only to say to them: “ We are 
about to march,” He afterwards ran to the barrack: subalterns 
and soldiers were assembled for stable-duties, ‘The young captain 
cried : «* Comrades, to your horses, let us march where the safety 
of Italy and the true service of the king calls us.” ‘The trumpets 
sound. The Chevalier Tana, major, the only superior officer 
who was with the regiment, suddenly appears ; Lisio said to him ; 
s* Major, place yourself at our head.” The Major wished to gain 
time. ‘*No,” replied Lisio, we must depart this moment ; 
mount, my friends,” said he, turning to the light horse, ** mount, 
jn the name of the king and the country.” In five minutes $00 light 
horse set off at full speed. The Count of Santa-Rosa arrived at 
this moment; he sends forth the ¢ry of war on the Austrians ; 
and it is repeated by the youth, filled with ardor and with hope, 

They arrive at Carmagnole in the night, during which the 
regiment take 2 little repose ; a declaration is printed ' and distri- 
buted among the soldiers and sent to Turin, Santa-Rosa and 
Lisio did not learn till after they had Jeft Carmagnole, the success 
of the movement at Alexandrie. They arrived at the posts of Asti 
on the 11th at noon; it was there that Saint-Marsan rejoined 
them, on his way to Alexandrie. They enter together into the 
city, among an immense crowd, astonished, and replying by the 


_-* Declaration,—* The Piedmontese army, in the present important cir- 
stances of Italy and Piedmont, wil] not abandun the king to Austrian 
influence. That influence hinders the best of princes from satisfying his 
people, who desire to live under the government of laws, and to have their 
rights and interests guaranteed by a ]) ral constitution ; that fatal influenee 
renders Victor Emmanuel a spectator, and, in some degree, an approver of the 
war which Austria wages on Naples, contrary to the sacred rights of nations, 
and in order to exercise her complete sway over Italy, to humble and despoil 
Piedmont, which is the object of her hatred, because she has not yet been 
able to subjugate her. 

“We havea double object: to put the king in a condition to follow the 
movements of his truly Italian heart; to give to the people the just and 
‘honorable liberty to make known their wishes to the king, as children to 
their father. 

“ We forsake for a moment the ordinary laws of military subordination; 
the inevitable wants of the country oblige us to follow the example of the 
Prussian army, who saved Germany in 1813, by a spontaneous war which it 
commenced against its eypreayor. But at the same time we swear to 
defend the person of the Sovereign, and the dignity of bis crown, against 


every kind of enemy ; if it be really the case that Victor Emmanuel! can have 
any other cnemies than those of Italy.” 
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expression of their joy. to that of the soldiers, who found, in the 
reception of the citizens, the first recompense of their hardy 
resolution. Asti is the birth-place of Vittorio Alfieri. The 
regiment passed before the hotel where this great man was born; 
the constitutional chiefs hail it with acclamations; they thought, 
in their enthusiasm, the era of glory, predicted to Italy by the poet, 
was opening before them. 

Liso and Santa-Rosa entered on the morning of the 12th into 
the citadel of Alexandrie, with the King’s light-horse. Their 
arrival caused the governor to decide on evacuating the city, 
which took place by a military convention between him and 
Ansaldi, followed by the regiment of Savoy, and some superior 
officers of the regiment of Genoa, and some of the king’s dragoons, 
He marched to Oviglio, and returned after having made this city 
cuit, to the great wood of Asti and Turin, 

The constitutional troops made their entry into Alexandrie at 
noon. The constitution was proclaimed on the great square, and 
the tricolored flag hoisted ; the people gave loose to their joy ; the 
happiness which pervaded every countenance formed a spectacle 
still more touching than the plaudits of the multitude; but this 
wise people did not at all insult the sadness of some families who 
were attached to absolute monarchy. Ansaldi took the govern- 
ment of the division, Santa-Rosa the command of the city and of 
the national guard ; Collegno was occupied with the citadel,‘ and 
Charles Saint-Marsan marched upon Catel with 200 dragoons, 
200 men of the regiment of Genoa, and a strong detachment of 
the mational guard. But it is time to consider the situation of the 
capital, where the revolution was achieved. 

Turin was full of uneasiness, and in the expectation of great 
events. It was known that the Count of Saint Michel had caused 
the Piedmontese light-horse to mount at Fassano, and that he had 
made them return to their quarters.» Some hours after was learnt 
the movement at Alexandrie and the departure of the garrison of 
Pignerol. A proclamation from the King appeared, which sought 
to quell the effervescence of the army, and offered a general am- 
nesty to the troops that would return to obedience. ‘The pay of 
the subalterns and soldiers of all arms received, at the same time, 
a sufficient increase. 

The King was returned to Turin; his authority was far from 


' Although the Chevalier de Collegno could not have returned to Alexan- 
drie after the affair of Novare, the author of the ‘Thirty Days’ nevertheless 
shuts him up there, in the citadel, and is astonished that he did not defend 
hi 


> This was in consequence of the information he received on the 9th of 
Marsch, 
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being forgotten ; but he could no longer control events, if he did 
not enter without hesitation, on a course more conformable to the 
national will and the spirit of the army. On the 11th of March 
Ferrero, captain of the royal light legion, who had left the city, 
with his company, for a town in the south of Piedmont, suddenly 
retraces his steps, and arrives at San-Salvario, a church u the 
high road of Coni, about half cannon shot from Turin. he 
proclaims the Spanish constitution, at the head of eighty soldiers, 
and about a hundred students, who joined him, under the conduct 
of Pietro Fechini, of Carta, and some other liberals, who 

all the confidence of this bold youth. The history of revolutions 
presents few examples of so hardy an action. Its memory will 
never perish, and name of its author will ever be pronounced 
with respect, whilst there remains on earth a friend to liberty, 

If Ferrero counted on a movement of the people, his expecta- 
tions were deceived. The inhabitants of the capital desired a free 
constitution ; they interested themselves slowly, and at present 
only showed sentiments of surprise and desire. An immiense 
crowd was assembled outside the new gate, and pressed with trou- 
blesome regards upon this handful of intrepid citizens. The 
Chevalier Raymondi, colonel of the royal legion, presented himself 
to his soldiers ; he harangued them. He was not liked ; he mis- 
took the aged and brave men. A pistol shot was discharged and 
wounded him slightly on the face. Captain Ferrero protects and 
saves him. Some troops were sent against the men of San-Salvario. 
Had they orders not to charge them, or did the commanding off- 
cers read in the eyes of the soldiers that they were little disposed 
to it? I know not how to answer. The greater part of the day 
passed in observation. The king was undecided, and it appeared 
there was disunion in his council. Towards evening the troop of 
San-Salvario quitted its post, marched upon Quiers, and thence 
upon Alexandrie,' where it arrived on the third day.* 


* The author of the ‘Thirty Days’ Revolution in Piedmont,’ accuses 
this troop of having committed all kinds of excesses on the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the villages: I could scarcely believe that the pleasure of 
casting odium upon a youth devoted to liberty, could have seduced him to 
advance this gratuitous imputation; it is however so; for the troop of 
Ferrero was guilty of no disorder, and paid, with the utmost a. 
every thing which was furnished in the different communes through w 
it . 

2 I need not say it was received there with transports of joy. The peo- 
ple were never tired of beholding this youth, devoted with so much ardor 
to the liberty of his country. There arrived, some days after, at Alexandria, 
a company of students from Pavia, who had contrived to deceive the vigil- 
ance of Austrian garrison of Verceil, and came to range es 
under the Italian flag. The students of Piedmont and Lombardy departed 
together for Turin, where the Minister of war ordered their organisation 
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The morning of the 12th was gloomy and silent; at one.in the 
afternoon this silence is broken by the report of three cannon: the 
ison of the citadel had planted the Italian flag on the ramparts.‘ 
Enrico, officer of artillery, a young patriot, endued with cool 
courage, had prepared this decisive movement with his comrade,* 
Rossi, officer of the Genoese, Reciocchi, Viglin, and Cassana of 
the brigade of Aoste. Unfortunately it cost the life of Chevalier 
Desgeneys, major of artillery, whom a soldier pierced with his 
bayonet. 
ese reports of cannon gave warning to the people of Turin. 
A multitude of citizens ranged themselves on the glacis of the 
citadel. The cries of ** Vive la Constitution” are heard. Soon 
the word Spanish Constitution is pronounced by a citizen; it is 
repeated by the people ; it was in all hearts. An officer, followed 
by a trooper, came to reconnoitre; they cry to them to sheath 
their sabres; but they push their horses into the middle of the 
crowd, sabre in hand : in this moment of confusion two pistol-shots 
are discharged, and one hits the trooper—victim of the hostile atti- 
tude of which the imprudence is manifest. 

The Prince de Carignan appeared; he interrogated the new 
chiefs of the garrison on their designs. « Our hearts are faithful 
to the King ; but it is necessary that we withdraw him from fatal 
counsels. War against Austria, and the Spanish Constitution, this 
is what the situation of the country requires, and what the people 
demand.” Such was the answer of the constitutionalists. The 
Prince returned; Pietro Muschietti, a young man, aged 25 years, 
an ardent patriot and excellent citizen, accosts him, with a tri- 
colored flag in his hand, and reminds him with energy of his 
duty to his country. At this sight the cries of the people are re- 
doubled, the impulse is given; the revolution of Turin is accom- 

lished. ‘The Italian banner ceased not to float at the side of the 
rince, during all his way from the citadel to the palace. It en- 


under the name of Italian light troops (vélites): a veteran of the ancient 
army of Italy commanded. is is the battalion de la Minerve, spoken of 
by. . de champ, as having taken part in the affair of Novare, al- 

ugh it could only have quitted Turin on the morrow following that un- 
fortunate day. 

* It was black, red, and blue; that which Ansaldi had hoisted at Alexan- 
dria was red, green, and blue. The first was similar to the Neapolitan 
banner ; the second restored the color of the late kingdom of Italy, so dear 
to the Lombards. However they both disappeared some days after the Revo- 
lution, and were replaced by the ancient national flag, by orderof the Regent. 

2 It was the Prince of Carignan who appointed these two captains of ar- 
tillery to the garrison of the citadel ; Captain Radice, one of the most patrio- 
tic of the army, and on whom Charles Albert placed great confidence, 
pointed them out to him. Their sentiments were, however, well known by 
the Prince himself. 
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tered with him; but a regiment of cavalry, under arms on the 

place royale; seeing the crowd approach from the palace, made a 

charge which might have caused a carnage ; but thanks to the good 

disposition of this troop towards the people, there were only some 

ee trampled on by the horses; I believe only one was 
illed. 

It was time for the court to take some measures. They had 
inquired of the chiefs of corps, if they could rely on their soldiers: 
« They will defend the King even to death,” replied they; ‘we 
would not dare to ask of them more.” I believe the Chevalier 
Vialardi, colonel of the gren., was the only one who gave himself 
more extensive assurances, 

It was strongly reported that the King intended to pass through 
the ranks of the soldiers, and to put himself at their head in order 
to re-establish order. Doubtless had he appeared in the midst of 
his troops and his people, as the Italian and Constitational King, 
transports of enthusiasm and love would have received him ; but if 
he had demanded of the soldiers to answer the public opinion by 
the sabre and the bayonet, he would have seen in their darkened 
countenances, that the hearts of the citizens palpitated under a 
military dress ; but Victor Emmanuel would never have made such 
a demand on his soldiers. I swear it by his goodness, by that 
—o which had saved the country, if the conscience of the 

ing, a little enlightened as to his political duties, had not been ar- 
tested by an obstacle. We shall relate this obstacle, and it is the 
greatest justification that the authors of the Piedmontese Revolu- 
tion can present to Europe and to posterity. The King of Sardinia 
stood engaged to Austria not to give to his people any political insti- 
tation : he had promised, then, to witness the wants of his people 
and not to satisfy them; to know their wishes and to refuse them ! 
‘And he was a King ? No—the Prince, with such a mark of slavery 
‘imprinted on his forehead, is not a King. 

The Marquis of Saint-Marsan, Minister of foreign affairs, 
arrived the evening before from Laybach. Can it be true that he 
used all his influence over the mind of the King, in order to 
dissuade him from complying with the wishes of his people? I 
know not whether I ought to believe it ; but I know well that this 
able statesman would, by such conduct alone, have effaced the 
merit of the services which he has rendered to his country, and 
that country and the real friends of his renown would no longer 
pronounce his name without feelings of the bitterest sorrow. Be 
that as it may, Victor Emmanuel, misled either by culpable coun- 
sels, or by his own conscience, signed the act of his abdication, 
and named the Prince of Carignan Regent of the kingdom. The 
unfortunate night of the 13th of March, 1821, sealed our doom. 
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O fatal t! A night which plunged us all into mourning, which 
deprived Piedmontese liberty of the support of so many arms, 
afid which dissipated, as a dfeam, our dearest hopes! The countty, 
no doubt, cannot die ; but our hearts were identified not only with 
the throne, and the countty, but with Victor-Emmanuel and the 
country. The glory, the successes, the triumphs—all were attached 
to his name, and his petson. 

« Ah!” said the young chiefs of the military Revolution, he 
will one day pardon us for having made him the King of six 
millions of Italians!’No! a gteater misfortune could not have 
befallen Piedmont. Charles Felix, the King’s brother, was out of 
the kingdom, and Charles Albert-+++-sthe public can judge 
whether he merits our confidence ! Every thing would have taken 
another aspect under the auspices of Victor-Emmanuel ; the army, 
full of joy and hope, would have been of one mind ; our confidence 
in the King’s probity and integrity, would have removed from us 
the melancholy prospect with which those nations are threatened 
‘who embrace the constitutional career with a King whom they 
mistrust. That unfortunate abdication entirely changed our po- 
sition ; the pen falls from my hand. Shall I describe the melan- 
choly adieu of the King to his old and faithful servants—those 
soldiers, afflicted at seeing themselves abandoned by their chief 
that people, overwhelmed with the presage of its misfortunes, and 
the friends of liberty turning their anxious looks towards the Re+ 
gent? The King departed for Nice, and General Gifflenga accom- 
panied him as far as the Alps. ~s 

The Regent, instead of unhesitatingly proclaiming the Constitu- 
tion of Spain, appeared disposed to wait the orders of Charles Fe- 
lix. It argued very little knowledge of the state of affairs to 
believe that the Revolution, after having surmounted every obsta- 
cle, would suddenly arrest its progress. The Prince well knew 
that all the active Constitutional party rallied round the Spanish 
Constitution ;' that this Constitution, endeared to all Italy, was the 
only one in which the great majority of the citizens saw the gua- 
rantee of its interests, and that the Liberals still attached to other 
Institutions, would neither have any support in the general opinion, 
nor any force ready to act. 

Victor Emmanuel would hardly have been able to give another 
-charter on the 11th of March, and it was laboring under a strange 
mistake to hope for it by the 13th. The people assembled in the 
squares and in the streets; they were astonished at any kind of 
delay. It was then that Ciravegna, Colonel of the brigade of 


* He not only knew this, but he had himself more than onee expressed a 
favorable opinion of the Spanish Constitution, by saying, thet “ it was the 
only one which agreed with the country.” “ Piedmont,” he added, “wants 
the elements necessary for the establishment of a House of Lords.” 
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Aosta, for the first time in a'clear and animated language : he 
ised to every one, with an air of the fullest confidence, that 
the Spanish Constitution should be imed by the Prince the 
same evening. The populace in the square of the Pa- 
lace of Carignan ; numbers of Piedmontese from the — i 
provinces, and above all from that of Ivria, distingui at 
times for its energy and patriotism, ‘ were found mixed with the 
citizens of the capital. It was on this occasion.that the physician 
Crivelli penetrated into the palace of the Regent, and represented 
to him with much warmth, the wishes of the people.* The ma- 
istrates of the city repaired also to the Prince, and showed to him 
cogs ing a resolution which would satisfy the public 
inion. Regent consulted the ancient Ministers of the 
ing, whom he assembled around him, and the promulgation of 
the Spanish Constitution,’ was the result of their deliberations.* 
At eight o'clock the Prince appeared on the balcony of his 
Palace, and ‘announced it to the people. Public joy ‘manifested 
itself in this instant, and during the rest of the evening, with the 
greatest bat but without any of those disorders and unfor- 
tunate excesses 7 which popular commotions are almost always 
ied, and which might have been more reasonably dreaded 
at so Jate an hour, and after an unlooked for hesitation, which 
had irritated the minds of many citizens. The wisdom of the 
people and the pure intentions of all the friends of liberty never 
a OE to me with greater evidence. 
Regent took the oath to the Spanish Constitution on the 


* Ivria attained the object of the Revolution before Turin. From. the 
morning of the 1Sth, Count Palura, and the Marquis de Prié, scarcely 
come out of a the Spanish Constitution, seconded by other 
worthy citizens, amidst the liveliest popular enthusiasm. 

2 This independent act of patriotism is the more remarkable, as it was 
unconnected with any pre-concerted design: the physician Crivelli being a 
stranger to the Piedmontese conspiracy. 

3 M. de Beauchamp and the author of ‘ —~ 4 Days’ agree in saying that 
the Spanish Constitution was unknown to the Piedmontese. Nothing can 
be more erroneous; since the Revolution of Naples the people have 
ped ig to read it, that the booksellers have been unable to supply the de- 

. There was nota man in Piedmont, however ill informed, who was 
not acquainted with it, and its principles were besides already diffused, even 

the less cultivated classes of society. 

one The Chevalier de Revel, Governor of Turin, was called to this confer- 
ence in his quality of Minister of State; Pietro Muschietti was charged to 
conduct him from his hotel to the Palace of the Prince. They relied on the 
attention of this young Patriot, who was dear to all the friends of liberty, to 
protect the person of a man who recalled the remembrance of the 12th of 
January. The Governor’s carriage drove through the crowd. Indignation 
was visible in all eyes; but the spirit of wisdom and moderation prevailed, 
and not a cry of insult or of vengeance was heard among that irritated 
youth, whose wounds were, properly speaking, still bleeding. 
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14th of March. The Revolution being consummated, the busi- 
ness now was to support and defend it. Charles Albert might yet 
cover himself with glory, and obliterate his former faults. We 
shall now see how his Regency of eight days, by a fatal inaction, 
and by the false measures which signalised it, prepared the mis- 
fortunes of the country. ; 

The ministers of Victor Emmanuel having all given in their te- 
signation, the Regent formed a new ministry. The Chevalier Fer- 
dinand Dalpozzo was appointed minister of the interior, to which 
was joined that of the police, and Count Cristiani was named Direc- 
tor-General. The Chevalier de Villamarina minister of war and 
marine. The advocate Gubernatis was charged with the finances, 
and the Marquis Arborio de Bréme having refused the ministry ‘of 
foreign affairs, the Chevalier Lodivico Sauli held the port-folio, in 
quality of the first clerk of the burcauz. 

The choice of the Chevalier Dalpozzo' aroused the greatest 
hopes, which were not only founded on the superiority of his un- 
derstanding and talents, but also on the firmness of his character, 
and the purity of his attachment to the liberties of his country. 
The refusal of the Marquis de Bréme caused the most melancho 
reflections. It could not have been imagined that the illustrious 
chief of a family devoted to Italy would have shown so little cou- 
rage. The Chevalier de Villamarina, an enlightened officer, would 
have been an excellent minister of war; but the unfortunate state 
of his health would not permit him to display his natural activity. 
The finances were very properly confided to the advocate Guber- 
natis, who possessed excellent principles of government, and much 


ie will easily be conceived that a ministry without a minister of 
foreign affairs, and with a minister of war who was unable to 
perform his functions, was not suited to the circumstances of the 
state. 

The junta, consisting at first of fourteen members, and succes- 
sively augmented to twenty-eight, was highly recommendable 
for the morality of all who composed it, and for their attachment 
to their country, which would have found it difficult to procure 


* Ferdinand Dalpozzo had filled the highest offices under the Imperial 
Government; but that which ranked him very high in the esteem of the 
Piedmontese, was the courage with which he had raised his voice for the 
interests of justice and truth since the return of the King into his dominions. 
His treatises on different questions of Jurisprudence powerfully contributed 
to form the opinion of the enlightened classes of Society. As for the rest, 
the Chevalier Dalpozzo was a perfect stranger to the Piedmontese conspi- 
racy; but when his country wanted his services it found him ready. 
difficulties, the dangers, the distress of our situation operated no change in 
his conduct; he was faithful to his duty to the last moment. 
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a body worthy of preparing its happiness, had it . been :in 
the midst of a profound peace, and protected from -all insult on 
the part of its neighbours; but in the circumstances in which 
Piedmont now found itself, when we were obliged to. seek our 
safety in a great commotion in Italy, and launch the vessel-of , the 
state in the midst of the tempest, that it might not be left miserably 
to perish on the coast, it was necessary that the junta should pre- 
sent a majority devoted without reserve to their country, and 
equally as decided in prosecuting the war.of Italian indepen . 
as in restraining with firmness all the parties who troubled the in- 
ternal tranquillity, under whatever banner they were oa. Events 
have proved that such a majority existed not in the Piedmontese 
junta. 

. A ministry, incomplete ; a junta, timid ; and a Charles Albert ; 
these were all that the now free people of Piedmont had to oppose 
to their enemies. 

The first step of the Constitutional Government would have 
been a declaration of war against Austria. The conduct of the 
Emperor towards Naples; the union of interests which existed 
among all the Italian states on the point of guarantying their politi- 
cal independence, and of securing to themselves the liberty of ame- 
liorating their institutions; the declaration of the Austrian cabi- 
net on the Revolution of Naples—a statement in violation of the 
rights of Sovereignty of the Italian Princes, as insulting in form 
as in substance, and which, I am bold to say, announced, with in- 
discreet haughtiness, the views of the Emperor on the Peninsula ; 
all these circumstances gave to Constitutional Piedmont the right 
of declaring and of commencing that war. Every thing besides 
imposed the necessity for this step, and when that state reason 
exists, there is no occasion to seek for others. 

The Regent, far from coming up to this decisive step, suffered 
the Baron Binder, the Austrian minister, to continue his residence 
at Turin. The public were persuaded that he would plant the 
seeds of civil war in that place ; the people repeated, from. hour 
to hour, all his attemps to corrupt our soldiers, in order to form 
plots for a counter revolution: the public mind became alarmed 
and heated ; a great number of citizens demanded his dismissal of 
the Regent ; others repaired to the Baron Binder to engage him to 
depart. The Austrian minister received no kind of insult; the 
tumultuous assemblage in the square of the Palace of Carignan 

_gave rise to no disorder, Binderdeparted. Let us here remark the 
imprudence of the Regent. How much it concerns the establish- 
ment of true public liberty not to leave power and influence in the 
hands of the populace. The Prince, who could not be ignorant 


of the fermentation which existed on the subject of the Austrian 
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minister, was still blamable in this respect, that he did not in time 
give him the order to depart. : 

The convocation of the electoral assemblies for the election of 
Parliament would have, as well as the declaration of war against 
Austria, immediately followed the promulgation of the-constitution : 
Charles Albert did nothing respecting it, although the minister of 
the interior was in haste to present the work to he junta. 

There were some military preparations—the provincial contin- 
gents of the brigades were called under arms: the formation of the 
national guard and the organisation of some new battalions of Chas- 
seurs ; but the execution of these measures was not carried on with 
vigor, and many other very essential dispositions, such as the 
prompt purchase of horses and arms, the organisation of the train 
of artillery, the rapid completion of objects of equipment which 
were still wanting, were neglected or retarded. This was not the 
way to commence the war in eight days; and yet nothing was 
more necessary than this sudden war, which would have initiated 
us into the movements of the Austrians, who were already out-of 
a condition to defend Milan, ' have carried to the highest pitch the 
military ardor of the Piedmontese, and imprinted a generous 
transport in the hearts of the people of Lombardy, in those. first 
moments of joy and surprise into which our Revolution had thrown 
them. , 

There are precious moments in political wars, which once lost 
sight of, can no longer be found. Charles Albert took good care to 
abstain from seizing that which presented itself to his courage. 
Numbers of Milanese presented themselves to him in the first days 
of the regency, and offered him the arms and the resources of their 
fellow citizens; but the chief of this constitutional government, which 
could only exist by the Italian insurrection, coldly received these 
overtures. What was then become of that ancient ardor in the 
breast of the Prince, of delivering Italy from the yoke of the bar- 
barians ? 

The Prince of Carignan followed a system on all occasions which 
but too well agreed with the feebleness of his character. He made 
no change either in the army or in the administration. God for- 
bid that I should justify here the maxims of making a general 
removal after a Revolution which, such as ours, supported itself 
on public opinion ; but no one will maintain that a constitutional 
government ought to continue in the command of territorial divi- 
sions, provinces, regiments, and fortresses, those men who are most 
celebrated for an unbounded devotion to absolute royalty, and-ca- 


' The dispdsitions fur a retreat had already been made. 
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pable, either by feelings of hatred against liberal institutions, or 
with the hope of aggrandising their fortunes, of undertaking every 
thing for the triumph of their cause. This is, however, what 
Charles Albert has not failed in doing ; what the Ministers were 
obliged to suffer; and what the junta dared not openly to disa 
prove. : 

But I ought not to conceal a very grave circumstance, which 
serves to explain that measure of the constitutional government— 
that unheard-of mixture of discouragement and duplicity. The 
5 xr had rendered accounts of the events and of his conduct 
to Prince Charles Felix, and the reply had been received. This 
Prince had not taken the title of King, but rather the government 
of the kingdom, and declared he would not recognise any of the 
changes which were made, or which would be made in his absence. 
He made no hesitation in availing himself of the only power which 
was within his reach, in the assistance of Austria. This assistance, 
which at least placed his crown in a precarious situation, seemed 
to him preferable to any kind of concession to his people. He 
wished to be the master, not the chief, of his nation. Such was 
the spirit of his acts; and although every thing which has taken 
place since tends to convince us that his private opinion entirely 
corresponded with it, I cannot help believing that if Charles Fe- 
lix had not found himself in circumstances which obliged him to 
pretend ignorance of the situation of Piedmont, he would have 
om a line of conduct very different and much less fatal to the 

ppiness and tranquillity of his states. As for the rest, if ever a 
nation ought to have taken care of the dignity of the crown, in 
defiance of him who wears it, it was in the circumstance to which 
T allude. It was precisely on such an occasion that it became 
necessary to expose oneself to the personal resentment of the King, 
in order to merit from the impartial voice of posterity the eulo- 
gium of having opposed the irreparable degradation of the house 
of Savoy. And let us not forget that the situation of Charles 
Felix in the court of an Austrian Prince, and surrounded by the 
armies of Austria, gave us the right of regarding all his acts either 
as the work of violence, or at least as performed under the influence 
of our enemies. Were the Spaniards ever obliged to lend a wil- 
ling ear to the orders of Ferdinand when he was at Bayonne or at 
Valengay ? 

The government of Piedmont had neither the courage nor pro- 
bably the will to make an appeal to this principle, the guardian of 
the honor of nations. The Regent however thought he saw dan- 
ger in the declaration of the Prince Charles Felix ; he took the 
advice of a congress, to which were invited all the ancient minis- 
ters, and which agreed on the necessity of keeping silence, and 
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of d ing fresh orders of the King, by representing to him 
the wishes of the nation and the state of the country. A congress, 
in which were assembled men attached to such opposite opinions, 
could only take a palliative resolution; this kind of transaction 
between two parties must have augmented, in a government already 
so feeble and so timid, that inclination to inaction, which becomes 
so culpable and so fatal in revolutionary times, and which con- 
demns those who pursue it to the just disdain of the people whom 
they have lost. 

hat were those constitutional chiefs doing, however, who 
were so ardent to produce the Piedmontesefrevolution, and who 
appeared so indifferent to secure the results of it? Nearly all of 
them were at Alexandria, where they were occupied with military 
preparations, in provoking the orders of the government, and an- 
ticipating them wherever 7 could when they judged it nec . 
Ansaldi continued to preside over the provisional junta, and paid 
indefatigable attention to public business. None of them repaired 
to Turin at the moment of the installation of the constitutional 
government. In no way eager to exercise the sng and direct 
events, they wished to deprive the enemies of liberty even of the 
pretext of calumny, and aspired only to the honor of defending 
their country in the rank in which the government would have 
placed them; Dalpozzo and Villamarina being in the ministry 3 
Cisterna and Marentini' in the junta, while so many other friends 
of liberty living at Turin appeared to them at first to guranty the 
interests of the country. Nevertheless when the Prince proclaim- 
ed an amnesty for the troops who had taken part in the movements 
of the revolution, the constitutional chiefs saw with pain a mea 
sure so contrary to the principles of liberty, and sent their protes- 
tation to the Prince. Luzzi, Lisio and Baronis carried it to 
Turin, and were at the same time charged by the junta of Alex- 
andria, who were left without instructions by the government, to 
demand positive orders of the Regent, on which they might regu- 
late their conduct. 

On their return to Alexandria they found there Charles de St. 
Marsan, returned from his expedition to Novaro, which had been 
successful. Having been received with enthusiasm at Casal and 
at Verceil, he had afterwards marched with 300 Infantry and 


' The Abbé Marentini inspired confidence among the friends of liberty, 
because he was an enlightened and virtuous man, and of a great character. 
But M, de Beauchamp, who is very partial to “ directing committees,” says 
in his work, that Marentini and Santa-Rosa were members of that of Turia, 
when the Revolution burst forth. Unfortunately for M, de Beauchamp, these 
two individuals saw each other for the first time at the junta, on the 20th 
of March, ten days after that event took place. 
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200 Cavalry on Novaro, where-the, Count dela Tour; governor 
of the division,-had shut himself. up with 1500 men: the two 
chiefs agreed to a suspension of arms, and’ sent an officer to Turin 
with the. intelligence. He brought back the news of the abdica- 
tion of the King, and the installation of the Regent; the two 
parties then united, and St. Marsan entered Novaro in the midst 
of a multitude of people intoxicated with joy. He might easily 
have seized upon the command, as the majority of the soldiers 
and all the people were on his side, had he not wished to set an 
example .to the army of ‘returning to military discipline. He 
then took the orders of the governor, and submitted himself with 
loyalty.. In this manner Novaro, which was to have become the 
focus of a counter revolution, and the place through which the 
enemy were to pass, was abandoned to the Count de la ‘Your; 
but Charles St. Marsan, saw him then freely disposed to defend 
the constitutional government, and did not suspect that orders, dated 
from Modena, would arrive in a few days to shake the fidelity of a 
general who defended our frontier. 

The friends of liberty at Alexandria began to conceive serious 
alarms for the situation of the country, when Luzzi, Lisio and 
Baronis told them the danger of the capital, showing to them the 
hesitation and uncertainty in the measures of the Ministry, the 
discouragement among the citizens, the ill-disguised hope of the 
enemies of the constitution, public opinion disappointed, and the 
Regent embarrassed with his situation, losing all his time in useless 
audiences, and feeling no anxiety but that of impeding the useful 
projects of the Minister of War and the interior. It was then 
that they decided the Count Santa-Rosa to repair to Turin. He 
only consented in the hope of determining the Prince and the 
junta to declare war against Austria. Lisio and Collegno set out 
along with him. On their arrival they repaired to the Prince; he 
was shut up in his apartment, saying he was unwell. His design 
of abandoning his country was already conceived, and he had not 
sufficient resolution to encounter the looks of those three ardent 
and staunch patriots. The latter presented themselves before the 
junta, where Santa-Rosa spoke with stern frankness. They listened 
for the first time to a language corresponding to the gravity of the 
circumstances, and appeared to be moved by it. 

The same day the Prince named the Count Santa-Rosa regent 
of the Ministry of War: Villamarina, overwhelmed with disease 
and labor, and disgusted with the Prince, had given in his resig- 
nation. The Chevalier Bussolino, Major-General, and assistant 
to the minister, was naturally called to replace him ; but the Prince 
thought he could better disguise his projects by the choice of a 
manwho possessed all the confidence of the constitutional party. 
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The new ministry were immediately installed: it was on the 
evening of the 21st of March, and the rumor of the departure of 
the Prince had been already privately circulated. The minister 
of the interior mentioned it to the Prince with equal sincerity and 
address, but Charles Albert made a jest of it as being only an 
idle tale; he assigned to the two ministers an hour's labor for 
the next morning, and departed during the night. He was ac- 
companied by the body guards, the light artillery, and the light 
horse of Savoy and Piedmont, cavalry regiments. 

Here commences the second period of the constitutional govern- 
ment ; having been abandoned by a chief, the violator of his oaths, 
its fall appeared certain, and its enemies thought they might now 
reckon upon it. 

The news of the departure of Charles Albert was scarcely 
known, when the public gave themselves up to disappointment. 
Two sentiments pervaded all hearts: that of indignation against 
the culpable Prince, and the regret of seeing the cause of Pied- 
montese liberty for ever lost. ‘The junta was on the point of 
being dissolved ; the greater part of its members demanded their 
dismissal. ‘The country was in the greatest danger of falling into 
anarchy, when the Chevalier Dalpozzo forcibly recalled such a 
situation to the members of the junta, who had the courage agai 
to assemble on the 22d of March. The privy counsellors of the 
Prince, and a deputation of Decurional Body of the city of Turin," 
were called to the assembly. The first declared they had no 
knowledge of the departure of the Prince, and were ignorant of 
his motives for that step ; they refused besides participating in the 
deliberations of the junta, and withdrew; the Decurions assisted 
in the debates, and applauded the resolution adopted by the junta, 
of retaining the reins of government in their hands until the re- 
ceipt of new orders should arrive from the King or the Regent. 

‘The Count Santa Rosa would have opposed this declaration, 
which was in no way dictated by constitutional principles, had he 
not seen the impossibility of preserving Turin, with the exception 
of the citadel : the constitutional government had no force there in 
which he could rely. ‘The royal Carbineers and the regiment ‘of 
Savoy were against him; the artillery, composed of heterogeneous 
elements, displayed an attitude at least vacillating, and the best 
citizens appeared dejected. In this state of affairs, the minister 


' The city of Turin is administered by sixty magistrates called Decurions, 
and presided by two «Ce who change annually. This administration 
(the aneient forms of which are no doubt imperfect, but greatly preferable to 
an organisation which makes the municipal power a blind instrument of 
vernment) had always resolutely defended its rights against several minis- 
ters of Victor Emmanuel. 
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of war resolved to retire to Alexandria with.the garrison of the 
citadel, and to confide the latter to the national guard of Turin, 
who were under the orders of the decurional body : he made his 
dispositions accordingly. It was then that the Prince of Cisterna 
and the Marquis of Bri, believing themselves on the eve of the 
re-establishment of that absolute royalty which had sworn a 
deadly war against them, set out for Geneva. 

But the minister of war changed his resolution at eight o'clock 
the same evening, having received intelligence that the regiment of 
Queen's Dragoons had quitted the army of Novaro, amidst shouts 
of Long live the Constitution ; and this spontaneous movement 
having rallied his hopes, he repaired to the junta, but not thinking 
that he ought to submit a decision of such great importance to the 
deliberation of a body but momentarily stept aside from the consti- 
tutional line, he simply announced that the orders for departure 
were countermanded, and told the reason for this measure. 

The next day Santa-~Rosa published an order of the day in the 
following terms : 

«« Charles Albert of Savoy, Prince of Carignan, invested by his 
Majesty Victor Emmanuel with the authority of Regert, has 
named me, by his decree of the 21st of this month, Regent of the 
ministry of war and the marine. 

«IT am a legitimately constituted authority ; and it is my duty, 
in the terrible circumstances in which the country finds itself, to 
make known to my companions in arms, the voice of an affectio- 
nate subject and i a loyal Piedmontese. 

“ The Prince Regent has abandoned the capital on the night 
of the 21st of this month without informing either the national 
junta or his own ministers. 

‘¢ Let no Piedmontese accuse the intentions of a Prince whose 
liberal heart, and devotion to the Italian cause, have been until now 
the hope of all honest men. A small number of men, deserters of 
their country, and servants of Austria, have no doubt, deceived b 
an odious tissue of falsehoods, a young Prince who has had no ex- 
perience of troublesome times. 

‘¢ A declaration signed by the King, Charles Felix, has appeared 
in Piedmont ; but a Piedmontese King in the midst of the Aus- 
trians, our unavoidable enemies, is a captive King; nothing of 
what he says can, nor ought to be, regarded as coming from him. 
Let him address us from a free soil, and we shall then prove to 
him that we are his children. 

‘¢ Piedmontese soldiers, national guards, do you wish for civil 
wat? Do you wish for foreign invasion, the devastation of your 
fields, fire, the pillage of your cities and your villages? Do you 
wish to lose your glory, and to sully your standards? Continue 
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as you are, Let armed Piedmontese rise up one against the other | 
Let the breasts of brothers be turned against ! 

«Commanders of corps, Officers, Sub-Officers and Soldiers, 
there is only one mode of salvation: rally under your colors, 
surround them, seize them, and run to plant them on the banks of 
the Tesino and the PG: the country of the Lombards awaits you, 
that territory which will devour its enemies at the sight of your 
avant-guard. Woeto him whom different opinions on the insti-. 
tutions of his vam | shall delay this necessary resolution! He 
will neither be y of conducting Piedmontese soldiers, nor 
of the honor of bearing the name. 

«Companions in arms! this epoch is European. We are not 
abandoned ; France also raises head, too long humbled under the 
yoke of the Austrian Cabinet, and is about to tender to you a pows 
erful hand.* 

‘* Soldiers and National guards, extraordinary circumstances re- 
quire extraordinary resolutions. If you hesitate, no more country, 
no more honor ; all is lost. Reflect upon it, and do your duty ; 
the junta and the ministers will perform theirs. Your energetic 
union will restore courage to Charles Albert, and the King Charles 
— will one day thank you for having preserved to him his 

rone.” 

This order of the day was communicated to the junta by the 
Minister of War. It breathed a very different language to the 
declaration issued the preceding evening: thus the majority of 
its members did not approve of it. Santa-Rosa told them: * You 
may disown me if you will, but I shall not the less on that account 
perform my duty. 

Piedmont was informed, by this step, that the constitutional go- 
vernment still existed. Never perhaps did any act of a minister 
produce more effect on public opinion. It required nothing short 
of such bold conduct to support it after the terrible blow which 
had been given to it by the defection of Charles Albert. 

The Minister of War did not confine himself to mere words: 
he immediately sent off couriers to put the troops in movement om 
all points of the kingdom. Five battalions of the garrisom of 
Genoa, three of Nice and Savona, and three of Savoy, received 
orders to repair to Alexandria on double allowance. General 
Bellotti was ordered to take the command of the division of No- 


* I have more than once witnessed the indignation of the Count Santa- 
Rosa, when an interpretation was given to these words, hostile to the go- 
vernment of the house of Bourbon. Santa-Rosa alluded to a new ministry 
more attached to the execution of the Charter, more in harmony with the 
opinion of the French, and capable of rendering to the monarchy the poli- 
tical Prsrandesvece of the fine days of Henry IV. and Louis XIV. who never 
would have allowed Austria to dictate laws to Italy. 
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¥aro, on the intelligence received of the defection of General de la 
Tour. General Ciravegna was directed to support General Bel- 
lotti with his forces and with his influence, and to take the com- 
mand of a body of troops of Novaro. General Bussolino was sent 
to Verceil to co-operate with Ansaldi, whom the Minister charged 
with the command of Alexandria. General Ison, commanding the 
troops-at Genoa, was at the same time charged with the command 
of the division in room of Count Desgeneys. 

The whole of these dispositions sufheiently show that the 
design of the minister was promptly to assemble all the disposable 
forces on the frontiers of Lombardy, in order to get the start of the 
enemy in commencing the war, being the only way which might 
present a chance of success, and make a diversion in favor of the 
Neapolitans, whose. first reverses were already known, but who 
were still believed to be vigorously determined to maintain the war. 
By these measures, Savoy was almost entirely drained of troops, 
and the Constitutional party remained there, deprived of its prin- 
cipal force, by the removal of the regiment of Alexandria, devoted 
to the glory of its country ; but Santa-~Rosa thought it his duty to 
sacrifice this grave consideration to the pressing necessity of acting 
on the Italian frontier. I know not whether he acted wisely ; 
but that which appears clear to every honest man is, that the Con- 
stitutional chiefs had no kind of intelligence with the enemies of 
the Bourbon Government, that they were strangers to the troubles 
of Grenoble, as well as to every other revolutionary movement in 
France. Had they wished to connect the Piedmontese revolution 
with the troubles of France, would they Rave delivered Savoy to 
the Count Andezeno? I defy any reply to this, any fact which 
can be alleged to contradict what I have now established. 

As for the rest, the Minister of War did not flatter himself that 
his orders would be executed on all points. He gave them ina 
very positive manner, and they were received without any appa- 
rent hesitation; but he had not forgotten that the execution of 
them might be prevented, eluded, or retarded by the governors 
and chiefs of the army whom the Regent had left in office, not- 
withstanding their known opposition to constitutional royalty. He 
did not expect, however, to find the first examples of such conduct 
in Bellotti, Ciravegna, and Bussolino; he did not believe these 
three general officers capable of betraying or abandoning their 
country, at the very instant in which its destiny depended in a 
great measure on their courageous devotion." Bellotti, a Pied- 


* Gifflenga had retired to his country-seat, not far from Verceil, from 
whence he afterwards repaired to Novaro, very near the epoch at which 
Charles Albert set out from Turin 
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montese, and an ancient general of brigade in the service of Italy, 
and proscribed by the Austrian government, had been drawn from 
his retreat by the Constitutional government, and named Major- 
General : the desertion of the Prince of Carignan was followed by 
his own. He made no answer to the dispatches of Santa-Rosa, 
held himself, during several days in an almost doubtful position, 
and finished by submitting himself entirely to the orders of Count 
de la Tour. Ciravegna, whose constitutional spirit was strongly 
displayed on the 13th of March, and who continued to make a 
great deal of noise in his speeches, refused to obey the reiterated 
orders of the minister, made an evasive reply, appeared for some 
time to hesitate between his duties towards his country, and the 
care of his fortune, and finished like Bellotti, only with a little 
more remorse. Bussolino did not fulfil his mission, and disappear- 
ed. It may easily be conceived what influence the conduct of 
these three men produced on the events, and on public opinion; 
and how much easier it enabled the Count de la Tour to execute 
his designs. 

The Prince of Carignan did not put himself at the head of the 
counter-revolution ; he acted wrong. Why not finish a treason 
so well begun, and rapidly destroy a work which originated under 
his auspices, and was undertaken at his signal ? He brought suffi- 
cient forces to Count de la Tour, to have entitled him to take the 
command, and it only required a very steady attitude to remove 
the hatred and mistrust which he had inspired among the servants 
of absolute royalty assembled at Novaro. But this feeble and un- 
fortunate Prince knew not even how to take the sole resolution 
which might save him from a moral and political annihilation. 
He passed the Tesino, that river which he had so often promised 
to cross at the head of an army, in order to commence the Italian 
war ; he passed it as a deserter on his way to an Austrian gover- 
not! The Count Bubna, amidst the forms of that politeness, the 
shades of which he so well knew, poured down humiliations upon 
him :' they were only the prelude to those which awaited him at 
Modena. The King, who had already dismissed the court of the 
Prince, refused to see him, and Charles Albert set out for Florence. 

He received, during his journey from Tarin to Novaro, a dis- 
patch from the junta, who complained of having been abandoned, 
and demanded instructions from him as Regent of the kingdom. 
The Prince replied that he renounced the Regency, submitted 
himself without restriction to the orders of the King, and that he 
pledged himself to the junta to do as much for it. Thus returned 


* “ There is the King of Italy !” said Count Bubna to his officers—show- 
ing to them the Prince of Carignan, who was obliged to hear, and to suffer, 
such contumely. 
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to the principles of passive obedience, Charles Albert flattered 
himself, perhaps, that he would not find at Modena so lively a re- 
membrance of his anterior conduct. Was he then unacquainted with 
the new King and his Court ? 

At the same time that the Prince of Carignan announced to 
the junta his renunciation of the Regency, the Count de la 
Tour sent an officer to the Count Santa-Rosa with the declara- 
tion of Charles Felix, and an order, in the King’s name, to remit 
the -folio of the Minister of War and Marine, to the Chevalier 
de l’Escaréne, Adjutant General, and chief clerk of the Bureaus, 
under the last Minister of Victor Emmanuel. Santa-Rosa sim- 
ply replied, that he would obey the orders of his Majesty, and 
eagerly quit the Ministry, as soon as the King should find himself 
in a state fully to express his will. He at the same time remitted 
to the officer of Count de la Tour, his order of the day of the 23d 
March, and gave him the intelligence of the Revolution of Genoa. 

This Revolution, or rather this strong popular commotion, in 
which the Genoese showed themselves worthy of their former li- 
berty, and happy era of their republic, burst forth on the 23d of 
March. 

The government of, Genoa had received orders direct from 
Charles Felix, and probably knew the intentions of Prince Carig- 
nan. The counter Revolution took place on the 21st of Marck, 
the declaration from Modena was afhxed, and it was announced 
to the Genoese that the Prince Carignan had obeyed it. ‘The calm- 
ness with which the Genoese people had received the news of the 
events of Alexandria, and of Turin, deceived Count Desgeneys, 
a man in other respects of very great judgment, and so far en- 
deared to the Genoese, by his simple and popular manners and 
love of justice ; but when he undertook to overthrow constitutional 
liberty, it was not at Genoa that he could succeed— Genoa, which 
has always loved royalty, but which detested absolute power. 
Count Desgeneys had the advantage on the 21st, the Genoese 
youth were restrained by force of arms; on the 22d, the two 
parties were in presence of each other; on the 23d, the Genoese 
people rose to arms ;' a part of the garrison joined them: the rest 
would not, or dared not to act a contrary part. It was then seen 
what was the spirit of the new Italian Revolutions: an enraged 


! The arrival of a courier, who left Turin on the 21st, announced that the 
capital was ag en Constitutional, and that the Prince Carignan in the 
exercise of the Regency, pushed the Genoese to the last degree of exaspera- 
tion. They no longer: regarded their governor but as the perfidious 
chief of the counter-revolution. Count Desgeneys, who had announced 
nothing but the truth respecting Charles Albert, but who could not clear 
himself from the reproaches of falsehood and imposture, as he had only re- 
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e went to the doors of the Government palace, and advanced 
into the interior court ; Count Desgeneys descended and presented 
himself to the multitude ; but he had nearly suffered for his teme- 
rity ; the er fever was terrible, and the first victim might have 
been the fore-runner of torrents of blood ; the Genoese youth, as 
prudent as they were devoted to liberty, were not dismayed by this 
fury: they served as a rampart to the unfortunate old man. Ab 
though they were not sufficiently fortunate to preserve him from 
all insult, they at least saved his life ; students became his guard, 
and the house of a simple citizen his asylum. ‘ 

A commission of the Government was established with the con- 
sent even of Count Desgeneys ; it was presided by Count Ison, who 
commenced a correspondence with the junta of Turin. A nu- 
merous national guard was promptly organised, in such a manner 
as to guaranty the utility of its services. Never did a people 
display an attitude more worthy of confidence. 

1s event rendered some courage to the junta, and restored the 
hopes of the people. Our situation was improving ; the camp of 
Alexandria was reinforced, after the movements of the troops 
which I have already mentioned.'—The soldiers of the provincial 
contingents arrived in numbers at the depots of their brigades ; the 
provinces, although at first terrified by the departure of the Prince 
of Carignan, testified their attachment to the Constitution. Ne- 
vertheless the southern part of Piedmont was still kept under sub- 
jection by the Chevalier Rovero de San-Severino, governor of Coni, 
a man strongly pronounced against the Constitutional system; the 
Royal Carbineers obeyed the counter-revolutionary spirit of their 
chiefs, favored in all points the enemies of liberty, and assembling 
in great numbers at Turin, menaced the safety of the junta, and 
of the Ministers. 

In the midst of all these dangers and difficulties, the Constitu- 
tional Government, having survived the desertion of its chief, by 
the firmness of some individuals, would have been able to save the 
country, had not the mortal blow come from a distance. 

Unfortunate Italy ! whilst one of thy celebrated cities hoisted 
thy standard, that people which had opened the gates of liberty ; that 
people whose parliament had given such great examples of courage; 
that people which had nine months to prepare itself for war; which 
had sworn to bury itself under the ruins of its country ; that peo- 


ceived verbal communications, was very near falling a victim to the false 
measures and levity of the Prince. : Eee: 

‘ There were only the Chasseur Guards, a regiment entirely recruited in 
Sardinia, who refused to obey, protesting they would take no part in the in- 
terior events of Piedmont. The Governor of Nice sent the declaration of 
the officers of this corps to the Minister of War. 
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ple: had céased to exist, itis no. more! I know not whether history 
will- entirely rend asunder the veil which covers such deplorable 
events. True it is, that after great calamities, people always com- 
plain of great treasons ; but here the traitors are not all concealed : 
there are some who blush not for having delivered up their coun- 
try to chains and to opprobrium. The one tranquilly considers 
the effects of his deep hypocrisy, in expectation that he will enjoy 
the fruits of itin histurn; the other already possesses the price which 
has been paid to him for having covered his fine name with in- 
famy: they are then sure that Vesuvius will no longer vomit 
burning lava from her crater ! 

When the news from Naples arrived at Turin, we refused to 
put faith in them. Never were misfortunes so great, or so incre- 
dible ; but from the moment that it was no longer permitted to 
doubt, the consternation became general, and no one can yet dis- 
cover any means of salvation for the cause of Italy. 

It was at this epoch that Count Mocenigo, the Russian minister 
at Turin, made pacific overtures to the Chevalier Dalpozzo and 
the Abbé Marentini. These overtures were not made in the name 
of his Sovereign, but of his own accord, nevertheless assuring 
the two individuals, that they might reckon on the interest of the 
Emperor Alexander, regarding the happy pacification of Piedmont. 
The conditions proposed by the Count Mocenigo consisted in the 
assurance that the Austrians would not set foot on our territory, and 
in an entire and complete amnesty ; he, at the same time, gave the 
hope of the concession of a statute which would guaranty the in- 
terests of society. 

This project was communicated to the junta: after having 
maturely deliberated upon it, they made a declaration by which 
they accepted the intervention of the Russian minister, and his 
plan of pacification, in warmly insisting on a concession of a politi- 
cal statute, asthe only mode of ensuring the peace and the happiness 
of Piedmont. This declaration was signed by all the members of 
the junta, and by the minister of the interior. The Abbé Maren- 
tini was directed to repair to Alexandria, to communicate the nego- 
ciation to the Constitutional chiefs, and engage them to accede 
to it. 

The minister of war did not oppose these measures. Ever since 
the fall of the Constitutional government of Naples, the situation 
of affairs, in his opinion, had totally changed : he sincerely desired 
a pacification which might preserve his country from the odious 
presence of an Austrian army, and obtain for it an internal ame- 
lioration and the guarantee of its duration. He thought even that, 
at this price, the Constitutional chiefs ought to renounce, for their 
own part, the promised amnesty, and banish themselves voluntarily 
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from their country, in order the better to secure its peace and 
happiness. Nevertheless, Santa-Rosa abstained from signing the 
declaration of the junta, not wishing to separate himself from his 
political friends ; but he frankly communicated his opinion to them, 
and informed Count Mocenigo of it, at the same time declaring 
to him, in the most positive manner, that he would not.cease em- 
pioying his efforts to defend the coustitutional government against 
its enemies, until the issue of the negociations. 

The arrival of Marentini at Alexandria created a great sensation 
in that place. The people and the army knew not ali the distress 
of our situation, and a transaction which had not preserved the 
integrity of the Spanish constitution in Piedmont, appeared to 
them a cowardly condescension. Ansaldi and the other constitu- 
tional chiefs would not allow themselves to be discouraged by the 
fear of losing their popularity : they listened tranquilly to Maren, 
tini, and gave him a written reply, which was not hostile to an 
honorable negociation, but which was very far from fulfilling the 
views of Count Mocenigo. However the negociation was not 
broken off ; it was, in fine, easy to perceive that the Russian mi- 
nister, whose intentions appeared straight forward and benevolent, 
found himself curtailed by the dispositions of Charles Felix, who 
had thrown himself into the arms of the Austrians, and sufficiently 
announced his design rather of avenging absolute royalty, than of 
softening it. 

If the news of the fall of Naples had destroyed the hopes of the 
authors of the revolution of Piedmont, we may believe that the 
effect was not less sensible on the mass of the citizens. The 
menacing declarations of King Charles Felix, the defection of 
Prince Carignan, and the disaster of the Neapolitans, presented a 
powerful aid to the feeble Piedmontese minority, who regretted the 
absolute royalty, and now became strong,. owing to the fears of 
the majority, and their persuasion of the impossibility of resisting 
the exterior enemies of the constitution. We shall now see whe- 
ther the counter-revolutionary party had the power or the talent 
to profit by its advantages; and it will also be easy for us to recog- 
nise, by the bad success of its efforts in Piedmont, how much a 
government, betrayed, menaced and harassed on all sides, is, not- 
withstanding, difficult to be overthrown, when the liberality of 
its principles and conduct have conciliated the esteem of the people. 

In Savoy, the Count Andezeno had effected the counter-revo- 
lution, quite at his ease, after the departure of the brigade of 
Alexandria. The Savoyards, (the order of nobility excepted) 
were attached to the cause of liberty, but the moment of pronoun- 
Cing in its favor seemed too difficult for them, when they looked 
at the almost despairing situation of Piedmont. They were 
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besides certain, that if they re-established themselves beyond the 
Alps, the Piedmontese would soon extend a friendly hand towards 
them. 

The Chevalier Annibal de Saluces, governor of Nice, declared 

inst the Constitutional system as soon as prudence permitted 
him. He did not imitate the governor of Genoa in his 
to publish the declarations of King Charles Felix, but only resort- 
ed to this step at the moment when the misfortunes of the liberal 
party had intimidated public opinion. He disbanded at the same 
time, the national guard of Nice, whom he mistrusted, and held 
always under his control the regiment of chasseur guards which 
composed all his force, Thus when the Count de la Tour desired 
him to march this regiment into Piedmont to second his operations, 
the governor of Nice refused, alleging for his motive, the safety 
of King Victor-Emmanuel.'' The Chevalier de Saluces, who 
pretty well knew the state of affairs and the spirit of Piedmont, 
looked upon the prompt assistance of a foreign power, as the only 
ja Aa put an end to the revolution. Every thing else appeared 
to him useless, and he did not fail writing to that effect to Count 
de la Tour, in a dispatch which was intercepted by the Constitu- 
tional authorities. 

The Chevalier San-Severino, governor of the division of Coni, 
had great designs in view: he wished to send to the Count de la 
Tour the contingents of the brigade of Coni, which was organising 
at Mondovi, and prepared to act in concert with the army of 
Novaro, in its movement on Turin. The Chevalier Morra, com- 
manding the Royal Carbineers, a warm partisan of absolute 
cnet, seconded the governor with all his means. They 
succeeded in publishing the declarations of Charles Felix, in the 
greater part of the cities in their district; but their success was 
carried no farther. The depdt of the light-horse of Savoy, in 
— at Savigliano, placed a young patriot at its head, viz. 

unt Pavia; nearly all of the soldiers of the brigade of Coni 
retired to their homes ; the few who remained assembled together 
obeyed the orders of the minister of war, and the Chevalier San- 
Severino, being unable to maintain himself longer in his Govern- 
ment, repaired to Novaro. 

The Count de la Tour, who wished to effect the counter- 
revolution by his own forces, found his hopes greatly diminished, 
and his position become much more difficult from the time that he 
could no longer reckon on the active concurrence of the governors 
of Coni and Nice; but his plan was not entirely disconcerted until 


* Victor Emmanuel was everywhere in safety, among his ancient sul jects, 
but it was necessary to state a reason which would permit of no objection. 
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the arrival of the regiment from Alexandria at Turm, and by the 
event of the Ist of April, which deprived; him of the means of 
deriving advantage from his correspondence in the citadel. 

I have already said at what a precarious point the Constitutional 
Government found itself in the very heart of the capital. The 
minister of war knew that the Royal Carbineers, far from ob- 
serving the parole given by their chief, of confining himself to 
the service of the interior police,’ acted always in a sense counter- 
revolutionary, and kept up a correspondence with Count dela Tour. 
They might have done more; they might have carried off the 
ministers, the principal members of the junta, and the money 
belonging to the treasury :* they only required one night for the 
purpose, and audacity. On the arrival of the regiment from 
Alexandria,’ the minister of war having resolved to put an end to 
that state of affairs which he had too long been obliged to suffer, 
sent their dismissal to the colonel and two superior officers of 
the Royal Carbineers. The brigade of Alexandria received at 
the same time an order to repair to the square of St. Charles, in 
order to be within the reach of watching the movements of the 
Carbineers, whose barracks were at no great distance. The latter 
took the alarm; two companies set out on horseback, directing 
their steps towards the Po gate; some of the cavalry ran through 
the streets, sword in hand. The regiment of Alexandria stationed 
itself in the square of the castle, the better to secure the public 
tranquillity at this critical moment, and formed itself into a square. 
The place was covered with people, and night was approaching ; 
it was then that a detachment of Carbineers gallopped at full 
: speed towards the regiment, shouting the cry of Long live the 
Constitution, and were received by a discharge of musketry. The 





* Colonel Cavasanti took this engagement with the Marquis of Roddi, 

Knight of the Order of the Annunciada, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard of Turin, in order to put an end to the apprehensions which 
the Royal Carbineers had given to the garrison of the Citadel. 
; » M. de Beauchamp speaks of am organised attempt to carry off the chests 
i of the — Treasury, in the night of the 30th March; but from whence 
4 originated this attempt? This is what M. de Beauchamp.does not choose 
to inform us. The fact was as follows: a rumour suddenly circulated that 
; the Royal Carbineers wished to carry off the public money ; in’comsequence, 
4 the national guard flew to arms; a host of citizens armed themselves and 
: surrounded the hotel of the government. A strong detachment of Carbi- 
3 neers arrived; [ knuw not what were their real intentions; but it is certain 
j that if they were bad, they were completely foiled by the vigilance and 
activity of the inhabitants of the capital.' 

3 This regiment set out from Chambery under the orders of the Chevalier 
Righini. On the route grave suspicions were excited against him; the 
regiment took to arms and arrested the colonel. Pacchierotti and Cappi, 
brave officer# and loval patriots, were placed at the head of the corps. 
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intention of these Carbineers remains doubtful; but that which 
will make it believed that their cry was only a ruse’de guerre, 
to which the regiment of Alexandria did well not be the dupe,' 
is, that the Carbineers of the Constitutional party, to the number 
of 120; remained in their barracks ; and that those who escaped 
the fire from the square rejoined the counter-revolutionary com- 
panies at the Po gate, and precipitately took the route for Novaro. 
This lamentable accident cost the lives of some military, and many 
citizens ; a woman in the fourth floor of a house was struck with 
a ball, victim of the care of the officers to raise the barrels of the 
soldiers’ guns with their swords, at the moment of the fire, in order 
to save the lives of the multitude who surrounded them. 

‘The counter-revolutionary party, as we have already seen, ale 
though they had not been sufficiently strong to resist the simple 
ascendancy of a liberal government, nearly destitute of positive 
means, yet they had privately injured the constitutional cause by 
spreading discouragement among the people. ‘They principally 
endeavoured to seduce and lead astray the young soldiers of the 
contingents of brigades. The principal of the Piedmontese army 
consisted in these contingents, forming in all nearly 30,000 well- 
informed men. ‘They were assembled in depots, and the minister 
of war hastened to organise them in provisionary battalions, which 
he confided to sure and experienced officers, and afterwards di- 
rected them to march to Alexandria. A very great number of 
these soldiers quitted their depdts, others abandoned their batta- 
lions on the march, and retired with their arms to their com- 
munes. This was a very fatal moment, and our enemies might 
well applaud the success of their endeavours, which the unfortu- 
nate situation of affairs but too much facilitated ; for those poor 
young regiments, who knew that a part of the army was at No- 
varo and the other at Alexandria, were already afraid of ranging 
themselves under the banners of civil war. 

The junta had not ceased devoting the most assiduous atten- 
tions to the government of the state, and was principally occupied 
in preventing the evils of anarchy, which threatened all the cities of 
Piedmont,* The decree which it rendered, on the 28th of March, 
to regulate the privileges of the extraordinary power of the po- 


* However, the regiment of Alexandria ought not to have fired, but merely 
to have crossed bayonets. 

* Anarchy knocked at our gates; but these gates were not opened to it. 
The danger, no doubt, was great; but the friends of liberty knew how to 
appease it, Where were those clubs of furious madmen, those incendiary 
declarations, that ferocious populace, of which M. de Beauchamp and 
author of the “ Thirty Days” speak ?, Where were the arrests, the 
the disorders, the vexations committed or tolerated by the 
party? A single disorder took place at Turin: the gates of a House of Cor- 
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litical chiefs, was attended with the happiest consequences :' the 
preamble of this decree is remarkable. ‘The events of the Revo- 
lution and the situation of the state, are there traced with much 
precision and dignity. It was the object of profound and animated 
discussion, and it may also be said that it presents the exact rule 
of the principles and spirit of the majority of the junta. 

The junta prepared great ameliorations in the legislature and 
in the interior administration. Dalpozzo, whose activity in those 
days of trouble was really extraordinary, had already submitted to 
it some important labors, of which the junta appreciated all the 
advantages; but whatever was his desire, to reform or to amelio- 
rate the establishments of the kingdom in the principles of con- 
stitutional liberty, the junta guarded itself against all precipitate 
change which might become the source of disorders. 

The junta found itself in a delicate position in regard to the 
acts of the commission of government, established at Genoa after 
the epoch of the 23d March. To satisfy the pressing wishes of 
the people, the commission had diminished one half of the duties 
on salt, and some import duties of great produce. The junta of 
Turin could not approve of these acts without leaving a consider- 
able deficiency in the revenues of the state; and in consequence 
it decreed the diminution of only a fourth of the duties.on salt, and 
revoked the other measures of the commission. The junta dise 
played equal wisdom in its conduct towards the provisional junta 
of Alexandria, whose claims to national gratitude it recognised at 
the same time that it pronounced its dissolution, in order to restore 
the different provinces of Piedmont under one chief government. 

The junta put no fetters on the liberty of the press, but its de- 
cree of the 29th March established the responsibility of authors, 
editors, and printers, 


rection, at some distance from the city, were forced during the night, and 
a party of the women confined there escaped. The author of the “ Thirty 
Days” adds, that sixty of these women were brought and detained in the cita- 
del for the pleasures of its defenders. I am sorry to entertain my readers with 
such a subject; but when an odious circumstance is related which never 
happened, it may well be allowed me to say: It is a pure invention. 

* The greater part of the political chiefs displayed much activity, and acted 
with discreet energy. They had only been a few days in the exercise of 
their functions, when their influence was felt by the public in the most ad- 
vantageous manner: these are the men whom M. de Beauchamp compares to 
the conventional proconsuls ; a calumny truly odious, resting on no foundation, 
and which can only be explained by the determined hatred with which this 
writer is animated against the friends of liberty. I regret being unable to 
cite here all the political chiefs who have wel mesieen the thanks of their 
a ; - it may at least be ogee to name —— Irompeo, 

arochetti, Prina, Cagnardi, Vismara, and Pietro Fechini, companion 
of the intrepid Ferrero. 
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The exercise of the established religion, and its ministers, were 
constantly protected by the junta ; but it is true that the Piedmon- 
tese church had been already protected by the principles of the 
authors of the revolution, by the affection of the people, and the 
conduct of the clergy, who, far from taking part against liberty, 
appeared in general to identify themselves with the nation, and to 
partake of its desires and its hopes.‘ 

But all the wisdom of the administration of the junta could not 
make the enlightened part of the citizens forget, that it no longer 
marched in the constitutional line after the departure of the Re- 
gent. This line was in no way doubtful: the junta ought to have 
declared that King Charles Felix was in a state of coercion, to have 
named a Regency, and convoked the electoral assemblies. But the 
majority of the junta, overwhelmed at first by the distress of its 
situation, and supported latterly by the hope of pacification, could 
not decide to take courageous resolutions. The minister of war, 
who saw with grief this false position of the constitutional 
vernment, and who did not think that it ought to remain in that 
State to wait the issue of a negociation which offered so few favor- 
able chances, reflected for a moment whether it would be expedient 
to get rid of it by a grand stroke of — From the time of the 
arrival of the regiments from Alexandria he found himself in some 
sort master of the capital,* and he might have forced the junta to 
adopt the constitutional measures which I have indicated. Santa- 
Rosa was not a man to abstain by any personal consideration from 
an action which he might think just and useful to his country ; 
and if he decided not for the latter, I think it must be attri- 
buted, either to the fear lest a violent step should deprive the 
government of the support of the general opinion, which regarded 
the junta as a legally established authority, or tothe hope of deter- 
mining the junta-to enter into the constitutional path the moment 
our situation became more advantageous. 

There was only one mode left of ameliorating our situation ; 


' Iregret being unable to transcribe here the mandatory letters of the 
Bishops of Asti and Vigevano, which recal to the mind the bappy epochs of 
the history of Italy, in which the heads of the Church were the first defen- 
ders of the liberties of the people. 

» M. de Beauchamp cites, with an air of triumph, a fact which, according 
to him, proved very clearly that the people of Turin showed itself royalist, 
in spite of the constitutional government. “On the 6th April,” says he, 
“the inhabitants illuminated their houses to celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth of King Charles Felix. The junta, far from having given orders 
for it, had not even foreseen this explosion of true national sentiments.” All 
this 1s very well, M. de Beauchamp, but there is a very simple reply to make 
to you, viz, that the junta, by a proclamation of the 6th April, signed Ma- 
rentini, and counter-signed Dalpozzo, invited the citizens to celebrate the 
royal anniversary. 
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viz. to march on Novaro; but before speaking of it, I Ought to 
give an idea of the forces of both parties. 

‘The Count de ila Tour had at Novaro ten battalions, sixteen 
squadrons (the body-guards forming a strong squadron); a nume- 
rous detachment of carbineers, infantry and cavalry, several batte- 
ries of artillery, and a few hundred men of the contingents of the 
Montferrat brigade. I believe I may estimate the effective force 
of all these troops at 8000 men. 

The Count might also reckon, on an emergency, upon the forces 
under the command of the Count Andezenc, in Savoy. And the 
forts of Fenestrelles were commanded by an officer of the counter- 
revolutionary party, sure of his garrison. 

The constitutional government had nine battalions, twenty 
squadrons, and two batteries of artillery at Alexandria, and at Vo- 
ghera, forming nearly 6000 men; four battalions, a squadron of 
light horse, 150 carbineers, and a regiment of artillery at Turin, 
which might be estimated at 3600 men. ‘The garrison of Genoa 
consisted of about 2000 men. 

There were also two battalions of chasseurs, belonging to the 
army of Alexandria, one of which was at Novi, and the other at 
Voghera, but their officers were not yet organised in a way so as to 
be able entirely to depend upon them. 

We had besides, in the different depots of the brigades, that 
of Savoy excepted, a certain number of soldiers who had not fol- 
lowed the example of the general defection : these daily augmented, 
owing to the influence of the political chiefs of the provinces. 

It will be seen by this sketch how much we were inferior in 
positive forces, having two citadels, Genoa, and the frontier of 
Plaisance to guard, and the garrisons of Nice and Savoy against 
us. The constitutional government, notwithstanding, determined to 

the chance of a march on Novaro. Our situation was painful 
and difficult, and it was necessary to get out of it if we wished 
an honorable pacification; but should this be refused us, there 
remained perhaps still a chance of success amidst so many misfor- 
tunes. The armies of Novaro and Alexandria, re-united under 
the same colors, might cross the Tesino, and instantly act on 
the defensive. They would have found auxiliaries at every step’; 
a mew army would have been formed behind them; and who 
knows whether Naples, informed of our bold march, would not 
have conjured up the remembrances of 1282? Italy would have 
thus given to the world the terrible spectacle of a national war, 
the issue of which could not have been doubtful. 

Should it be said that our march on Novaro would have been 
improper, after the negotiations which had been entered upon 
with Count Mocenigo, I have first to observe, that the fortunate 
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success of that expedition was precisely what would have secured 
that of the negociation, as our situation in that case would have 
been such as to obtain for the country proper conditions to guar- 
anty it from the resentment of absolute power. Again, that the 
junta had in no way promised to circumscribe its military opera- 
tions. I shall give a third reason, which I think is unanswerable: 
Count de la Tour had again put in force his original designs on 
the capital; he had crossed the Sesia, established his head-quar- 
ters at Verceil,' and directed his columns towards the grand route 
for Turin: his advance posts were only 24 miles from it. This 
was the way in which he wished to support the negociation of 
Count Mocenigo, and this is what required the movement of the 
constitutional troops. 

Colonel Regis,* an officer covered with wounds, and of brilliant 
valor, who, far from aspiring to a superior command, sought 
always to avoid it, received an order to take the command of the 
constitutional corps which was ready to march. The minister of 
war wrote to him as follows : ‘* Present yourself before the soldiers 
of Novaro ; sustain, without returning, pw first fire. ‘They may 
forget themselves in an unguarded moment, but they will soon 
recognise brothers, by your attitude; and, whatever may be the 
result, the first signal of civil war will not have been given by the 
soldiers of liberty.” 

I now arrive at the fatal day of Novaro, which every Piedmon- 
tese would wish to efface from its annals; a day in which the 
country had to deplore at once the panic terror which struck the 
young soldiers of the constitutional army, and the culpable hesita- 
tion of the soldiers of Novaro. 

‘The conduct of the latter army, and its irreparable consequences, 
are a new and striking proof of that political aphorism transmitted 
to us by the ancients; viz. that good citizens, when dissensions 
happen in their country, ought cordially to embrace a party, what- 
ever may be the consequences. 

If the army of Novaro had possessed the principles of passive 
obedience ; if it had wished to bring under the subjection of royal 
authority a faction which it considered as culpable, it ought to 
have marched against that faction, and in some measure to have 
anticipated the resolution of its chief, by its strongly pronounced 


'I¢ was then that St. Michel and Lisio had @ conference at Verceil with 
the Count de Ja Tour; it had not, it could not have, any result; the Count 
de la Tour requiring that the constitutional party should submit without 
reserve. 

? Regis was Colonel of the regiment of Savoy ; was regarded by all the 
officers as one of the best Colonels of the army; and all the friends of liber- 
ty knew that there never was a better citizen, 
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wishes. A faction such as was displayed to you, soldiers of No- 
varo, separated from the people, separated from all that was worthy 
in the nation, what treatment did it require? It was by crushing 
it yourselves that you would have acquired a kind of glory in the 
eyes of one of the two parties which divide Europe, and have re- 
stored peace to your country. You dreaded, you say, civil war. 
Civil war is undoubtedly a great misfortune, but it can in no 
way be compared to that of the intervention of foreigners in the 
affairs of your country. ‘This intervention disgraced the national 
character, prepared the state for the loss of its independence, if it 
is not already consummated ; it menaced, in a word, the existence 
of the nation in its most precious elements, force and honor. 
Soldiers of Novaro, what have you to reply to this? And you, 
their general, I call upon you to tell me, why, instead of evacuat- 
ing Verceil at the approach of the constitutional army, finding 
yourself much stronger in artillery, stronger in infantry, nearly 
equal in cavalry, and believing you had only to deal with a troop 
of rebels, unsupported by the national opinion, you did not fall 
upon them like a thunderbolt ? You have the talents of a general, 
and Giflenga was with you; why have hesitated a single instant ? 
Why quit Verceil at the approach of those factious troops, shut 
yourself up in Novaro, and afterwards....+-Count de la Tour, 
the Piedmontese honored and cherished you ; but you have intro- 
duced the Austrians into their country! Neither we, nor our 
children, shall ever forget this ! 

I well know that the Count de la Tour may reply, that he was 
not sure of his army; that he could not remove from Novaro, 
without leaving a strong garrison there, on account of the dispo- 
sitions of the people; that he had Lumelline on the flank of his 
line of operations, Lumelline filled with ardent patriots...-+- 
Yes, General, say nothing more ; your sole line of operations con- 
sisted in a body of Austrians! this was clear to demonstration. 

It is true that the army of Novaro revolted at the idea of fight- 
ing against us; it felt too well that the soldiers of liberty were 
the soldiers of their country; it well knew that the hopes of the 
House of Savoy were attached to our standards ; the great majo- 
tity of the army knew, and felt all this; how then could it 
support with frankness and lively energy the cause of absolute 
power? But then, why have you not embraced another party ? 
There was no need to come to us; it was only requisite for you 
to declare that the assistance of the Austrians was to you the 
greatest of all evils. The chiefs of the army, and that host of 
officers attached to the honor of their country, would have, as 
faithful interpreters of the hearts of their soldiers, said to their 
general: * Let us come toa right understanding with our com- 
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rades of Alexandria; we shall afterwards defend, or we shall 
cross, the Tesino together.” Most assuredly the constitutional 
party would have made every sacrifice which loyal fellow-citizens 
and endeared comrades might have demanded of them in the in- 
terest of their common country. Re-united, the Piedmontese 
would have been ina situation to hope for a happy pacification, 
or they could have been at Milan in twenty-four hours, and 
Charles Felix would not now be the least independent of Princes, 
and his subjects would not be the most unfortunate of nations. 

It was bya discharge of cannon that the constitutional army 
was received under the walls of Novaro, whilst it was in the act 
of tranquilly defiling, with no other object but that of presenting 
to their comrades the opportunity of a moral and political recon- 
ciliation. How many touching scenes does history present us on 
this subject! Novaro might have become immortal in our own 
history ; but the men who were capable of soliciting the assistance 
of foreigners to enslave their country, cannot be sensible of the 
pleasures of a national reconciliation. 

I shall dispense with giving an account of the battle of Novaro, 
as the particulars are already before the public: the brave of all 
countries and of all parties will not insult unfortunate valor. The 
constitutional troops of Alexandria yielded only to numbers, 
and to a concurrence of deplorable circumstances, the union of 
which is rare even in revolutionary times. 

When the news of our defeat arrived at Turin, in the evening 
of the 8th April, the minister of war gave prompt orders to re- 
tire upon Alexandria, where he thought that we might for a 
moment arrest the progress of the enemy, in order afterwards to 
retire to Genoa, and there defend ourselves to the last extremity ; 
but on learning some hours later, that St. Marsan and Lisio had 
only been able, notwithstanding all their efforts, to bring to Turin 
some feeble remains of cavalry ; informed at the same time, that 
Regis had no longer the means of maintaining Casal, which was 
expected every moment to be occupied by an Austrian column, 
whilst another had marched on Voghera, Santa-Rosa feared all was 
irretrievably lost. 

He assembled the junta,’ announced to it that he was about to 
set out for Genoa, there to organise, if it were possible, the last 
means of defence, and invited the members of the junta to repair 


' The Prince of Cisterna was present at this sitting, of doleful memory. 
He had just arrived from Genoa with the Marquis of Prié. Both of them, 
on being informed that the constitutional government prolonged its exis- 
tence in the midst of its dangers and mistortunes, came to devote them- 
selves to its defence: they arrived at a cruel moment, but they had the 
satisfaction of having performed their duty. 
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there themselves. ** It is there,” said he, ** that our common duties 
call us.” But the Minister of War was too loyal to dissemble 
the extent of our disaster: thus the junta did not decide taking a 
step which appeared useless, and the event proved that it judged 
correctly. 

The junta took the resolution of consigning the reins of govern- 
ment to the Magistrates of the capital, and the Minister of War 
announced to them at the same time that the care of the citadel 
would be remitted to a battalion of the national guard. A nume- 
rous deputation of the decurional body assisted at this last sitting 
of the junta, at which all the measures proper for ensuring the 
maintenance of public order, in this moment of crisis, were care- 
fully concerted between men, who, if they had not all the same 
political opinions, all sincerely desired the welfare of their country, 
and mutually rendered justice to the purity of their intentions. 

There were still considerable sums in the royal treasury, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary expenses which the circumstances 
required, but these were not touched upon. The Minister of 
War demanded only of the junta, and obtained, the sum of 
150,000 francs, to secure the subsistence and the pay of the 
troops which set out for Turin, on their march towards Alexan- 
dria and Genoa.’ 

General Guillaume de Vaudoncourt arrived at Turin the very 
evening of the 8th of March; he came from Lausanne! to offer 
his services to a free government : spontaneous devotion! and as 
noble as it was unfortunate! ‘The junta gave him the command 
of the wreck of the army; we believe there were still some re- 
mains left us ! 


’ This measure (adopted by the Minister of War to prevent the march of 
several battalions, which had to go through a great part of Piedmont, from 
being at the charge of the country, thereby causing disorders so much to be 
pes in such critical circumstances), bas been the pretext of an insidious 
calumny repeated by many Journals, and by M. de Beauchamp in particular, 
viz.: that these 150,000 francs were the price of the surrender of the Cita- 
del. I here affirm, with the conviction that nothing can be said in contra- 
diction, 1st., that the officers who had the command of the citadel and the 
garrison made no difficulty in obeying the order of evacuation which was 
given to them by the minister of war, and that they put no kind of condi- 
tions upon it; 2d, that the sum in question was paid by the Treasurer of 
war to Major Enrico, charged by the minister, as is expressed in the minis- 
terial letter addressed to the Intendant-Generalcy of war, to dispose of it 
for the pay and subsistence of the troops who were to set out for Turin, with 
the obligation to render an account of it, and to vest the remainder in the 
Treasuries of Alexandria and Genoa. 

Thus whoever shall say, or repeat, that the citadel of Turin was remitted 
to the national guard, either for the value of money, or any other conditions 
whatever, will say or repeat a falschood. 
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The constitutional troops quitted Turin in the morning of the 
9th April ; two single battalions set out. A battalion of the royal 
light legion, commanded by Colonel Vercelleni, refused to put 
itself in order of march; the artillery testified very nearly the 
same dispositions and remained. Turin was in a melancholy but 
tranquil state. The national guard entered into the citadel at 
noon, in presence of the Minister of War, who set out the last. 

We took the route for Acqui, on account of the rumour which 
prevailed that the route from Asti to Alexandria might be every 
moment intercepted. St. Marsan, Collegno, and Lisio, arrived 
there shortly with a troop of cavalry: it was there they learned a 
last misfortune. The fear of sustaining a long siege had alarmed 
the young soldiers of the battalion of Genoa, which formed the 
garrison of the Citadel of Alexandria. They revolted and drew 
their sabres on their officers, who were obliged to restrain them 
by turning two pieces of cannon against them. ‘The Commander 
at last came to the resolution to open a passage and leave the mu- 
tineers to escape. Ansaldi, whose courage nothing could intimi- 
date, made dispositions to enclose himself in the Citadel with the 
national guard ; but discouragement every where prevailed ; but 
few men wished to sacrifice themselves for a desperate cause. 
Ansaldi was then obliged to take the route for Genoa with a rem- 
nant of soldiers who would not abandon him. 

This disastrous news, and the general disbanding of troops, 
which had reduced toa very small number those who had not 
taken part in the affair of Novaro, decided the chiefs assembled at 
Acqui to repair directly and promptly to Genoa. 

But the scene was also changed there, and the Constitutionals 
would have been loaded with chains, had the Genoese fulfilled 
with less generosity the duties of hospitality, at the very moment 
in which they were obliged to abandon the cause of liberty. 

General de la Tour had hastened to announce to the Genoese 
authorities the event of the 8th of April, and had enjoined them 
to surrender; Genoa obeyed. ‘The first movement was that of 
indignation; but we must be just:—The state of the fortifica- 
tions, the small number of troops, the dispositions of some of their 
chiefs, all contributed to augment the difficulty of a defence. 
Besides, from whence could assistance arrive, and would there 
have been time to wait for it ? 

The command of Genoa was remitted, with the consent of the 
national guard, to Count Desgeneys. His noble character en- 
couraged the Genoese ; they believed him to possess the greatness 
of soul to forget every thing, and I imagine they were not de- 
ceived. 

T have said that Genoese hospitality saved us: it grieves me to 
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be unable to enlarge on this subject, and impose silence upon the 
sweetest emotions of the heart. Let me be permitted to say that 
the respect due to misfortune was religiously observed by the peo- 
ple of Genoa. Vessels were found ready, and generous succours 
were given to those persons into whose wants they were enabled 
to penetrate : Genoese solicitude supplied every thing.' 

Genoa had not the misfortune of seeing the Austrians within its 
walls. This grief was also spared the city of Turin, where the 
Count de la Tour made his entry on the 10th of April. 

The people gave him a cold reception, which the principal 
counter-revolutionists remarked with ill-disguised disappoint- 
ment. A dreadful foreboding prevailed in all hearts. The people 
but too well felt that it was for them that the revolution was in- 
tended, and against their wishes that it had been defeated. Turin, 
it is true, wanted energy, and quietly remained under the gravity 
of circumstances ; but that city, where so much learning exists, 
where the judgment is so sound among all classes of society, will 
never be able to see, without repugnance, the yoke of arbi 
power weigh over its head ; and its wishes will always be favo- 
rable for the establishment of sound liberty. 

The Austrian troops occupied the Citadel of Alexandria, Vog- 
hera, Tortona, Casal, Verceil and Novaro. The Count de la Tour, 
who had so well served absolute monarchy, was not judged wor- 
thy of avenging its injuries: this office was reserved for the Che- 
valier de Revel, Count Bratolongo, whom the King named his 
Lieutenant-General in his states belonging to the mother-country. 

The sentence which has been pronounced at Turin against the 
greater part of the Piedmontese exiles has not astonished them. 
The arbitrary government which rules Piedmont are less inclined 
to pardon them for the moderation with which they have exercised 


To believe the author of the “ Thirty Days,” Victor Emmanuel distributed 
considerable sums to the Piedmontese yho embarked: uo one is_more per- 
suaded than myself of the excellent heart of the Prince, but this circum- 
stance is absolutely false. 2 

2 When this was written I was yet ignorant of the judgments of the 13th 
August, which condemned to death the Prince of Cisterna, the Marquis of 
Prié, and the Chevalier Hector de Penon, as guilty of being accomplices in 
the Piedmontese Revolution. I have declared in this work, and I again de- 
clare in the most solemn manner, that these three persons took no part in 
the conspiracy of the month of March; that they were not even informed 
of it, for this expression cannot be applied to the vague rumours which 
might have reached them. The Marquis of Prié was the only one who 
heard of it, in any way positive, some days before his arrest, and by whom? 
by the Prince of Carignan. ; ‘ 

On what proofs have they condemned the Prince of Cisterna, Prié and 
Penon? Hatred alone can have dictated such judgments,—but here the 
word judgment is misplaced. 
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their power, than for what they are pleased to term their rebellion, 
that is to say, the reclaiming the rights of the nation. That na- 
tion well knows that the conduct of the Constitutional chiefs will 
long live in its remembrance, to reply to the calumnies of the 
enemies of liberty. This reflexion is the only one which can 
support the exiled chiefs in misfortune. 

I have now finished my painful task; I am sure of having ful- 
filled it with fidelity ; and I have neglected no means of performing 
it usefully. It was necessary to prove that the Revolution took 
place because the Piedmontese people were subjected to an entirely 
arbitrary government, under which the absence of all protecting 
laws left the property and the persons of the citizens without 
guarantee ; it was necessary to prove that the object of our enter- 
ptise was also the aggrandisement of the house of Savoy, the con- 
solidation of its power, and at the same time, the emancipation of 
the Italian country, in a manner that our most sacred duties and 
our dearest affections were identified in our designs ; it was neces- 
sary to prove that this enterprise, however audacious it might 
seem, presented, notwithstanding, great chances of success 5 it 
was necessary to show in what way the inaction of the Prince of 
Carignan during his Regency hindered us from profiting by the 
sole advantages of our situation, how his unworthy flight over- 
whelmed the nation which in him had placed all its oo and in 
what way our courage would have restored those hopes, had not 
the unexpected fall of another betrayed nation lost all; it was ne- 
cessary to demonstrate how men who fluctuate between two 
parties become fatal to their country, and how much the liberal 
Prince whose arm does not serve his opinions, must expect the 
reproaches of posterity, and humiliation on the part of men against 
whom he has not dared to fight, and to whom he has prepared 
victory by his feebleness and irresolution ; it was necessary again 
to show that true patriots know how to sacrifice their attachment 
to this or that political theory, when the interest of their country 
requires it, and to show that had the Liberals of Piedmont, after 
the conduct of the Neapolitan Parliament, been attached to any 
other Constitution than the Spanish, they would have made them- 
selves the artisans of discord in Italy; it was also necessary to 
show that the justice and moderation of the Constitutional Govern- 
ment, having conciliated the affection and esteem of the people, the 
cause of liberty, in spite of the misfortunes which befel it, could 
only be vanquished by the assistance of foreigners; it was neces- 
sary, in fine, to show how much the totality of circumstances 
which enfeebled unfortunate Piedmont, rendered the consequences 
of the disaster of Novaro irreparable. 

All this, I believe, I have performed in the eyes of honest men, 
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and theenlightened and sincere friends of liberty, who compose 
the great majority of the people of Europe. I do not flatter my- 
self with obtaining more equity from our enemies: it is useless to 
seek to convince them of the purity and generosity of our inten- 
tions, they will not be the less anxious on that account to repeat 
their calumnies. How can they exist without them? As they 
have none to relate, they must needs have recourse to their inven- 
tion ; for it concerns them too much to injure us in the estimation 
of the Italians, and thereby deprive us of that respect due, per- 
haps, to our misfortunes and to our sacrifices. But let them not 
deceive themselves. Not one of our compatriots will judge of 
us from the assertion of our common enemies. 

But this is not yet sufficient, and it is not the sole purpose of 
this work: it is necessary that the Italians should rest their at- 
tention on the situation of their country, and on the faults and 
consequences of the failure of their Revolution. ‘This Revolution 
is the first which has been attempted in Italy for many ages, with- 
out the assistance and intervention of foreigners ; it is the first 
which has shown two portions of the Italian people corresponding 
with each other from the two extremities of the Peninsula. Its 
result, I know too well, has been to subject Italy entirely to Aus- 
tria; but let the Austrians beware; Italy is conquered, but not 
subdued. Besides, what was Italy before the month of July, 1820? 
was it not already the slave of the Emperor of Austria, from the 
time that the courts of Naples and Turin had made an engagement 
with him, to refuse to their people the benefit of political institu- 
tions? Our late misfortunes have, then, only rendered our posi- 
tion clearer, our servitude more direct, and display our chains 
more openly. 

The emancipation of Italy will be an event of the 19th century ; 
the signal has been given. Our enemies may prepare at their 
leisure the lists of proscription, and the good-natured Italian 
Princes may continue to serve the interests of Austria, to admi- 
ration, as they would sooner reign by her permission than by 
the laws. Austria may leave them to do so, and begin to reap 
the fruits of their blindness; but all are deceived: the passion of 
the Italians for their national independence increases by the sacri- 
fices which it costs them. The power of Austria may retard the 
moment, but it will only serve to render the explosion more terri- 
ble. Our ancestors have given us great examples, which will not 
be lost ; and when another European war shall arrive, and Austria 
shall demand of the Italians their children and their money to sup- 
port its interests, the Italians will perhaps know better how to em- 
ploy them. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue letters, of which we here give a translation, were re- 
cently published in Germany, and excited great sensation. 
They were communicated to the original publisher by an indi- 
vidual formerly attached to the person of the Emperor. They 
are highly valuable, as forming materials for a future history 
of this great monarch; the proper time for which is not yet 
come—partiality and passion not having yet subsided; and 
respect for many persons who were closely connected with 
him, and who are still living, would doubtless influence the 
historian. 

No one that reads these letters will lay them aside without 
feeling a sincere esteem for their author. They are not only 
interesting on account of the light which they throw on various 
points of history, but more particularly because they explain 
what were the views and principles by which Joseph was ac- 
tuated in his various undertakings. They are truly charac- 
teristic letters, especially when we compare what Joseph ex- 
ecuted with what he intended ; when, with all his zeal for the 
public good, we see so many of his plans frustrated, and 
when we recollect how this prince, who thought he had done 
every thing well, had the bitter mortification, towards the close 
of his reign, to find that he had satisfied scarcely any portion 
of his subjects—that one called him a heretic, another a 
tyrant, and that, finally, whole provinces and states revolted 
against him: so that only one conviction was left him, his 
good intention; and one hope, his justification by posterity. 
He himself confesses, in one of his letters, that these reflexions 
only could prevent the wish arising within him, not to have 
existed: “ But,” says he, “ I know my heart; I am con- 
vinced of the honesty of my intention, and hope that, when 1} 
am no more, posterity will examine and judge more equitably, 
more justly, and more impartialty, all that I have done for my 
people.” 
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LETTERS OF JOSEPH II. 


To Emmerich Joseph, Baron von Breidbach-Biirresheim, Elec- 
tor of Mentz, and Arch-Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 


Monsizvur,—Allow me to make you my most sincere ac- 
knowledgments for the trouble you have so kindly taken on 
my account, with the assembled Electors and Princes of -the 
Empire, and for the zealous solicitude which you evinced for 
me in the election of a Roman King. 

I consider it my duty to assure you, as Chancellor of the 
Roman-German ante, and first Elector, that I shall per- 
form the duties of the office and royal dignity, to which you 
have, by a free and lawful choice, called me, by the most 
conscientious observance of the laws of the empire, and of 
the obligations imposed by them upon me; that I shall strictly 
adhere to the elective capitulation to which I have sworn; 
and that I shall defend and protect the rights and liberties of 
the whole nation, and especially the particular privileges of 
individual states of the empire. 

My only wish is, that my means may be adequate to the 
circumstances, and to the dignity conferred upon me. You 
may perfectly rely on my sincerity, on the honesty of my in- 
tentions, and on my determination to maintain our national 
freedom. [ embrace you, my Prince, with the most distin- 
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guished sentiments of friendship, and reckon on your support 
whenever circumstances occur that render it indispensable to 
me. God preserve you a long time to Germany. 

Frankfort, April 176A. JOSEPH. 


To Charles, Prince of Batthian. 


Mon Prince,—We travelled, in company with the Grand- 
Duke of Florence, and the two Archduchesses, Anna and 
Christina, to Inspruck, to assist at the nuptials of my bro- 
ther; and on the 18th, the melancholy event of the Emperor's 
death took place. He was suddenly attacked with apoplexy, 
and expired in my arms. . 

Mon Prince! No human being is capable of adequately 
expressing the acute feelings with which the heart of a son 
is overwhelmed, who loses for ever a father, by whom he is 
convinced he was loved. 

In the midst of my own sufferings I did not forget my mo- 
ther. But could the consolations of a son whose heart was 
almost broken—could these consolations compensate for the 
cruel blow which fate had given her? 

My father had the most tender affection for me. He was 
my teacher, my friend, and the greatest prince of his house ; 
worthy the confidence of his family and his whole people. He 
was generous, just, beneficent, a patron of the arts and scien- 
ces, a friend to the indigent, and to aspiring genius, and, 
though a monarch, well acquainted with private merit. 

I am now twenty-four years of age. Providence has given 
me the cup of sorrow in my early days! I lost my wife after 
having possessed her scarcely three years._—Dear Eliza! 
thou wilt never be forgotten by me! Since thy death I have 
felt inexpressible sufferings ! 

You, my Prince, were the guide of my youth; under your 
direction 1 became a man. Do now support me also as a mo- 
narch in the important duties which destiny imposes upon me, 
and preserve your heart for your friend, 

Inspruck, 20th August, 1765. JOSEPH. 


To Maria Beatrix of Esta, Princess of Modena, Consort of’ the 
Archduke Ferdinand. 


Madame,—I wish you all the happiness of this life, and all 
the joys of which you are susceptible. May heaven grant 
your heart that contentment and happiness which your amia- 
ble disposition deserves. 

Princess! these are the wishes which, with sentiments of 
real friendship, I sincerely offer you, on a day you were des- 
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tined to become the consort of my brother, and which I shall 
always reckon among the solemn festivals of my house. 

I recommend myself to the continuation of your kind friend- 
ship, and am, with the most decided sentiments of respect 
and esteem, 

Your Highness’s most affectionate brother and friend, 

Vienna, October, 1771. JOSEPH. 


To General ***** 


My General,— You will immediately arrest the Count of K. 
and Captain W. The Count is young, passionate, and in- 
fluenced by wrong notions of birth, and a false sense of honor. 
Captain W. is an old soldier, who will adjust every dispute 
with the sword and pistol, and who has received the challenge 
of the young Count with unbecoming warmth. 

I will suffer no duel in my army. I despise the principles 
of those who attempt to justify the practice, and who would 
run each other through the body in cold blood. 

When I have officers who bravely expose themselves to 
every danger in facing the enemy, who at all times exhibit 
courage, valor, and resolution, in attack and defence, I es- 
teem them highly: the coolness with which they meet death 
on such occasions, is serviceable to their country, and at the 
same time redounds to their honor. But should there be men 
amongst them who are ready to sacrifice every thing to their 
vengeance and hatred, I despise them; I consider such a 
man as no better than a Roman gladiator. 

Order a court-martial to try the two officers; investigate 
the subject of their dispute with that impartiality which I de- 
mand from every judge: and he that is guilty let him be a 
sacrifice to his fate and the laws. 

Such a barbarous custom, which suits the age of the Tamer- 
lanes and Bajazets, and which has often had such melancholy 
effects on single families, I will have suppressed and punish- 
ed, even if it should deprive me of one half of my officers! 
There are still men who know how to unite the character of 
a hero with that of a good subject; and he only can be so 
who respects the laws of the state. 

August, 1771. JosRPH. 


To Choiseul, Duke and Peer, and Secretary of State in France. 


Sir,—I thank you for your confidence. If I were regent, 
you might boast of my support. With respect to the Jesuits, 
and your plan for their suppression, you have my perfect ap- 
probation. 
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You must not reckon much on my mother; attachment to 
this order has become hereditary in the family of the house of 
Habsburg. Clement XIV. himself has proofs of it. How- 
ever, Kaunitz is your friend; he can effect every thing with 
the Empress. With regard to their suppression, he is of your 
and the Marquis Pombal’s party; and he is a man who leaves 
nothing half done. 

Choiseul, I know these people as well as any man; I know 
all the plans which they have executed ; their endeavours to 
spread darkness over the earth, and to govern and confuse 
Europe from Cape Finisterre to the North Sea. 

In Germany they were mandarins, in France academicians, 
courtiers, and confessors, in Spain and Portugal the grandees 
of the nation, and in Paraguay kings. 

Had not my grand-uncle Joseph I. become emperor, we 
probably might have lived to see in Germany Malagridas, 
Aveiros, and an attempt at regicide. But he knew them tho- 
roughly: when the Synedrium of the order suspected his 
coniessor tu be a man of integrity, and found that he mani- 
fested more attachment to the Emperor than to the Vatican, 
he was summoned to Rome. The confessor foresaw his cruel 
fate, should he be compelled to go thither, and entreated the 
Emperor to prevent it. But all the efforts of the monarch were 
in vain. Even the Nuncio demanded his removal in the name 
of his court. Indignant at these despotic measures, the Em- 
peror declared that if this priest was obliged to go to Rome, 
he should not go there without a numerous suite ; for all the 
Jesuits in the Austrian dominions should accompany him, 
none of whom should ever retum. This positive answer of 
the Emperor, so unexpected in those times, caused the Jesuits 
to give up their intentions. 

Thus it was formerly, Choiseul; [ foresee that things must 
change. 

Adieu! May Heaven preserve you a long time to France, 
to me, and to your numerous friends. 

January, 1770. JOSEPH. 


To the Count of Aranda, Knight of the Golden Fleece, Grandee 
of Spain, Privy Counsellor, Minister President of Castile, and 
Ambassador in France. 


Monsieur,—Clement XIV. has acquired eternal glory by 
suppressing the Jesuits. He has annihilated these apostolic 
sibyls from the earth; and in future their name will be men- 
tioned only in the history of controversies and Jansenism. 
Before they were known in Germany, religion was a doc- 
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trine of happiness to the nations; but they have converted it 
into a revolting image: they have degraded it by using it as 
an instrument to promote their ambitious views, and as a 
cloak for their secret designs. 

An institution, projected by the fanatical imagination of a 
Spanish veteran, in one of the southern parts of Europe, 
which attempted to obtain universal dominion over the human 
mind, and, with this view, wished to subject every thing to the 
infallible senate of the Lateran, must have been an unwel- 
come present to the descendants of Tuiskon. 

The principal object of the Loyolists was to acquire glory, 
to extend their power, and to spread darkness over the rest of 
the world. 

Their intolerance caused Germany to endure the misery of 
a thirty-years’ war. Their principles deprived the Henrys of 
France of their life and crown; and they were the authors of 
the abominable edict of Nantes. ' 

The powerful influence which they had over the Princes of 
the House of Habsburg is too well known. Ferdinand II. 
and Leopold I. were their patrons to their latest breath. 

The education of youth, literature, rewards, the distribution 
of the first dignities of the state, the ear of kings, and the 
hearts of queens, all were confided to their wise counsels. 

We know too well what use they made of their power, what 
plans they executed, and what fetters they imposed on the 
nations. 

It is not unknown to me, that, besides the great Clement, 
the ministers of the Bourbon Courts and Mons. de Pombal 
have labored to effect their suppression. Posterity will do 
justice to their efforts, and will erect altars to them in the tem- 
ple of fame. 

If I were at all capable of hatred, I should hate a race of 
men who persecuted a Fenelon, and who effected the Bulla in 
cana Domini, which created so much contempt for Rome. 
Adieu ! JosSEPH. 

Vienna, July, 17738. 
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To Maria Theresa, Empress Queen Mother. 


Madame,—The Grand Duke and myself have arrived in 
Venice several days earlier than we expected; the Archduke 
Ferdinand from Milan arrived the following night, and at last 
my youngest brother. Our residence here is according to the 
symbol of all my travels, incognito, as Count Falkenstein. I 


* The Emperor must have meant its revocation.— Translator. 
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have seen every thing in this celebrated city; there is an ex- 
traordinary concourse of strangers, on account of the ap- 
proaching nuptials of the Doge with the Adriatic Sea. 

I have seen the celebrated armory of the Republic, which is 
two and a half Ftalian miles in circumference. TI assisted ata 
regatta, in company with my brothers and the Duke of Parma; 
visited several theatres, some nobles, and the Ambassador of 
your Majesty, the Marquis Durazzo. 

I must, however, now say something of the celebrated nup- 
tials of the Doge. On Ascension-Day, his Highness sails in 
the Buzentaur, with the whole senate, in the greatest splen- 
dor, between i/ Lido and Santo Erasmo, to the high sea; and 
the Patriarch having gone through several ceremonies, the 
Doge drops a golden ring into the sea, at the same time pro- 
nouncing these words: Desponsamus te, mare, in signum veri 
perpetuique Domini. The roar of the cannon, the numerous 
suite of some hundreds of the finest barges, and the vast con- 
course of people, make this farce very imposing. On return- 
ing the Patriarch holds a high mass in the church of St. Ni- 
cholas; and in the evening the senate, and those who accom- 
panied the Doge in his Buzentaur, are splendidly entertained 
by the Signoria. 

The day previous to our departure, we visited the great 
council, where there were present above four hundred persons ; 
we afterwards heard an oratorio sung by the virgins of the 
Conservatorio de Mendicanti ; and supped at the Chevalier 
Tron’s, where upwards of three hundred ladies and one hun- 
dred and twenty nobles were present. 

From Venice 1 went to Padua, not without a very numerous 
suite, among whom were the Marquis Durazzo, the Princes 
Lobkowitz, Rohan and Salm, and Count von Rosenberg. As 
soon as I arrive at Florence I will give your Majesty further 
news of my journey through Italy. 

I respectfully kiss your hands, and am, for life, your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful son, JOSEPH. 

Padua, June, 1775. 


To Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. 


Madame,—lI congratulate you on your consort’s accession 
to the throne. He will compensate France for the late go- 
vernment; he will rekindle in the nation the love which they 
formerly had for their kings; and will render the kingdom as 
happy and great as it once was. 

The nation groaned under the burden which had been im- 
posed upon them of late years by Louis XV. He dissolved 
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the parliaments, gave his favorites too much power over the 
people, and removed the Choiseuls, Malesherbes, and the Cha- 
lotais. He placed at the helm of affairs men like Maupeou, 
the odious Abbé Terray, and the Duke d’Aiguillon, who, with 
the abominable Du Barry, plundered and distracted the king- 
dom ; and this deprived him of the love of his people. 

I often pitied this Prince from my heart, for having made 
himself so much the slave of his passions, thereby degrading 
himself in the estimation of his respectable family, and even of 
his subjects; and that, as a king, he was so wavering in his 
resolutions. 

Unite your efforts with those of your consort to gain him 
the love of his people. Leave nothing untried to insure the 
affection of your subjects, and you will thus be the most pre- 
cious gift of providence to the empire of the Franks. 

Live always contented, my Queen! Confirm the harmony 
that exists between France and the German Empire, and to 
the utmost of your power answer your destination, which has 
made you the pacificator of two of the most celebrated nations 
of Europe. 

I kiss your hands, and am, with the greatest esteem, your 
Majesty’s most obedient brother and friend, 

Vienna, May, 1774. JOSEPH. 


Yo Frederic II., King of Prussia, and Elector of Brandenburg. 


My Brother,—Since the death of the Elector of Bavaria 
you wish to act the part of a protector in the contest for the 
succession. You assume the character of a guarantee of the 
Westphalian peace, in order to mortify Austria, and after se- 
veral negociations in this matter, you demand, in a dictatorial 
manner, that Bavaria be restored. 

I hope you will kindly allow me, as head of the empire, 
some knowledge of our imperial constitution; conformably to 
which, every state of the empire may enter into treaties with 
the Agnats, by an amicable agreement, with respect to claimed 
lands, and may, after the agreement, take possession of such 
lands. Least of all do I believe that your Majesty will ex- 
pect Austria should submit to the tribunal of the Elector of 
Brandenburg, in a case where he has no other authority than 
such as belongs to him as a member of the empire in a gene- 
ral assembly. 

You opposed neither the negociations concerning the suc- 
cession of Bavaria, nor the taking possession of it, at the time 
when Austria could have retreated without injury to her 
honor, or to the authority which she enjoys in Europe. 
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You began to doubt when the time for doubting was gone by ; 
and you were irresolute in an affair, the uncertainties of which 
had long before been removed by agreements. Perhaps you 
fancied yourself as living at the epoch of the death of Charles 
VL., and of your acquisition of Silesia. 

It appears to me, that it is too much in your recollection 
that you have been a successful general—that you have had 
an experienced army of 200,000 men—and a colonel who has 
written a commentary on the work of Caesar “ de bello Gal- 
ico.” Providence has given this advantage to several other 
powers besides Prussia; if it gives your Majesty pleasure to 
lead 200,000 men to the field of battle, I shall be there with 
the same number; if you wish to make the trial whether you 
are still a successful general, I am ready to satisfy your pas- 
sion for fighting ; and, finally, with respect to authorship in 
tactics, I might name to your Majesty some generals of mine, 
who are on half-pay, and who for pastime comment on the 
commentaries of the Count of Saxony. 

I hope to find you on the banks of the Elbe, and when we 
shall have fought, and given Europe a spectacle of obstinacy, 
we will return our swords into their scabbards. 

Je savois bien que vous étes faché contre moi. 

Jaromirs, July, 1778. JOSEPH. 


To Maria Theresa, Empress Queen Mother. 


Madame,—The King of Prussia, who possessed the repu- 
tation of being extremely expeditious in preparing for war, 
and who thought himself in this point almost unequalled, 
was displeased at my boldness in disputing this possession 
with him, and at my having arrived with the troops of your 
Majesty eariier at the place of their destination than probably 
corresponded with his views. 

We took our stand in Bohemia, in a well-chosen position, in 
order to receive the disputer, should he choose to attack us. 
I had 200,000 defenders of the rights of your Majesty, and 
able generals, at my side. 

After the iations had been broken off, and war had been 
declared, the King passed the Rubicon, and, with the heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunswick and general Ramin, pushed forwards 
as faras Nachod. I collected the troops of your Majesty, 
and occupied an advantageous position of defence, near Ja- 
romirs, opposite the enemy. 

The King saw, in one ofhis rides of observation, that it was 
impossible for him to advance by Arnau, in order to give bat- 
tle near Czaslau, or Prague ; he found Arnau impregnable, and 
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our field fortification on this side the Elbe in the best state of 
defence. 

His Majesty passed his time in the camp in foraging, and 
waited the result of an operation undertaken by Prince Henry 
against Turnau, by way of Rumburg. Laudon had anticipated 
him, and occupied a well-fortified camp near Kosmanos, on 
the banks of the Iser. 

The vanguard of his troops obtained some advantages over 
a few infantry regiments from Lombardy, and near Mladenko 
the Prussians dispersed some squadrons of cavalry. These 
trifles were not of much service to him. Laudon advanced by 
forced marches from the banks of the Elbe to Munchengratz, 
and near Names gave prince Henry——check. 

General Platen marched by Linay, and occupied Leutme- 
ritz; the king, however, with his troops and the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick, left his camp for Burkersdorf. The 
fatigues to which his troops were thereby exposed, and the 
impassable defiles, augmented the danger of his retreat, which 
was covered by general Lossow, who was the more secure 
as the conferences at Braunau prevented me from pursuing 
him. 

The generosity of your majesty, and the orders which you 
gave me not to pursue the king on his retreat, do honor to 
your majesty, but deprived me of the opportunity of proving 
that I know how to act as a general in the moment of danger, 
as well as Frederic the Unique. 

I respectfully kiss your majesty’s hand, and am your ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful son, 

In the camp of Jaromirs, August 14, 1778. JosEPH. 


To Maria Theresa, Empress Queen Mother. 


Madame,—The Baron von Thugut, who had shown your 
majesty’s autograph letters, and his full powers to enter into 
negotiations with the king, was commissioned by his philoso- 
phical majesty to return to Vienna for more minute instruc- 
tions. 

Your majesty condescended to state, in a letter to the king, 
that you would consult with me, and that the minister was 
authorised to make such propositions as might at once put 
an end to the disastrous war. 

The conferences in the convent of Braunau lasted no longer 
than four days, and during this interval, the king left the camp 
he had occupied on the left bank of the Elbe, and which began 
to be disadvantageous to him. 

All negotiations immediately ceased, since the king, under 
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the pretext that both parties still differed too widely in their 
respective stipulations, had recalled his ministers. 

I did not——and may your majesty forgive me this avowal 
——I did not, from the very beginning, approve of the for- 
bearance your majesty shewed with respect to the presumption 
of Prussia; and it is my opinion, that Austria, in a particular 
manifesto, should lay before impartial Europe your offer, and 
all the sacrifices to which for the re-establishment of peace, 
your majesty will submit. 

The ties which bound us to a prince, who possessed the art 
of procuring friends near your throne, are now dissolved. We 
must try once more what success our arms may have against 
an enemy of our house, and we are constrained to shed human 
blood, which the king of Prussia knows well how to spare in 
his writings, but not in the field of battle. 

I am, with the most perfect sentiments of respect and affec- 
tion, your majesty’s most dutiful son, 

In the camp of Jaromirs, in Bohemia, 


August 18, 1778. JOSEPH. 
To Maria Theresa, Empress Queen Mother. 


Madame,—My last letters gave you an account of the fruit- 
less attemps at the re-establishment of peace, and pointed out 
the necessity of continuing the campaign. 

I have now to inform your majesty of the farther operations 
of the king, and that he attempted to take by surprise, the posi- 
tion of Arnau: [ must tell you that the undertaking of General 
Anhalt has failed, owing to the bravery of General D’Alton, 
who resolutely manceuvred in the flank of the enemy, and 
threw them back. 

The king, disappointed by the failure of an action which 
would have given him essential advantages over the armies of 
your majesty, has taken away from General Anhalt the com- 
mand of his troops, and given it to the hereditary prince of 
Brunswick. 

When he had conducted his men to the heights of Leopold 
and Tscherma, with a view to attack Arnau on the left wing, 
we put ourselves into motion, and leaving Jaromirs, encamped 
near Els in an advantageous position. 

General Platen, who had long before been stationed near 
Leutmeritz, pushed forwards as far as Budin. I immediately 
reinforced the Field-Marshal Laudon with 10,000 men, who, 
having compelled the enemy to retreat, detached general Sauer 
to Saxony. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, in the position of Nimes, was too 
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far removed from the other troops. He was obliged to use all 
possible speed to reach Saxony before the danger should in- 
crease ; with this view he broke up his camp at Nimes, and 
advanced towards Leutmeritz. 

At the same time the king marched from Lauterwasser 
through Trautenau; he sent the greatest part of his cavalry 
to Upper Silesia, endeavouring by this means to draw away 
the Austrian troops from the Erzgebirg. 

The hereditary prince of Brunswick was despatched to 
Troppau, to attempt a winter operation on the frontiers of 
Moravia, and was ordered not to leave the position of Schatz- 
lar before he had received intelligence of the arrival of Prince 
Henry in Saxony. 

The retreat of Prince Henry had all the appearance of a 
precipitate flight ; men, horses, and a part of the artillery, were 
seen here and there dispersed on the road. After the numerous 
inconveniences attending a fruitless campaign, he reached the 
frontier of Saxony. 

I here terminate my report of the occurrences that have taken 
place up to this time, between your majesty’s troops and those 
of the enemy ; and when I shall have scoured Bohemia of the 
Prussians, and adjusted the winter-cordon, I expect to have 
the happiness of again seeing your majesty. 

I am with great respect, your majesty’s most dutiful son, 

In the camp, October 1, 1778. JOSEPH. 


To Maria Theresa, Empress Queen Mother. 


Madame,—The excellent dispositions of Field-Marshal Lau- 
don have not only driven back Prince Henry into Saxony, but 
have also made the king apprehensive that Laudon would con- 
tinue his operations against that country, or that he would 
penetrate into Lusatia; and to prevent this the Prussians 
placed the prince Anhalt Bernburg there with an army of ob- 
servation. 

These arrangements having been made, and the campaign, 
to the mortification of the king, having terminated without a 
decisive battle, the monarch of Brandenburg perceived that 
our plan of defence had entirely frustrated his plan of attack, 
and he consequently retired with his blue legions into winter- 
quarters. 

Your majesty knows perfectly well with what regard I have 
always received your commands, and how faithful I am to the 
principles which have made your sentiments the rule of my 
conduct; otherwise I should have beheld in the person of the 
king the assailer of your rights, and should have treated. him 
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as an enemy, whose military talents are no longer formidable 
to your armies. 

The two towns Troppau and Jagerndorf are it is true in- 
cluded in the winter-cordon of the enemy’s army, and are 
secured by some field-fortifications; but I hope these two 
places will prove a very unquiet spot to them. 

I hasten to report to you personally the affairs of your ma- 
jesty, and the condition of the Austrian army, and shall at the 
same time recommend to your majesty such officers as have 
by their courage and valor acquired claims for rewards. 

Iam, with unbounded esteem, your majesty’s most dutiful 
son, 

Prague, October, 1778. JosEPH. 


To * * * 


Mon cher—, The campaign is over, and the king has neither 
added to his fame nor acquired any advantages; yet he has 
convinced himself it was the ne plus ulira of his plans. 

In spite of this, it is represented to the empress in an odious 
point of view,—and peace was projected in a senate, to which 
no one in Europe ought to give laws. 

With this view they fixed upon Teschen as the place of con- 
gress. A considerable number of ambassadors immediately 
assembled, and for three months applied themselves with 
great wisdom in arranging a peace, by which Austria received 
only a small part of Bavaria, when the whole country was 
in her possession. 

They did not fail to convince the empress, my mother, of 
its advantage, and to shew the power of the king through a 
prism. Immediately a number of compliments were exchanged, 
and ninety-nine thousand Je Deums were sung and fired in 
Vienna on the occasion. 

It is true, in order not to grieve the empress, I approved 
this peace, and gave the requisite guarantee. But I may com- 
pare my conduct in this respect with that of Charles V. in 
Africa, who, after a contemptible campaign, returned with 
his fleet to Spain; he re-embarked, like the rest, but he was 
the last who did so. 

I am like a Venetian general, who in time of war com- 
mands the land-army and receives his commission from the 
republic.— When the campaign is over he obtains a pension. 

Live contented like a wise man; enjoy all the charms of 
your private station, and by no means envy the happiness 
of kings. 

Vienna, May, 1779. JosErn. 
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To Stephen Francis, Duke of Choiseul, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and of the Orders of the King, Secretary of State, and 
Minister (formerly Ambassador at the Court of’ tenna ). 


Mon Ami,—The empress, my mother, has left me a great 
state, ministers and generals of approved talents, faithful sub- 
jects, and a fame which it is difficult for any successor to 
maintain. 

I always entertained the greatest respect for her virtues and 
character. I honor her memory, and her excellent heart will 
never be forgotten by me as long as If live. 

With respect to the officers of state, this princess has given 
proof of considerable knowledge of government. Kaunitz, as 
minister for foreign affairs, Hatzfeld, as minister of the inte- 
rior, and several ambassadors to various courts, prove, that 
she knew how to appreciate and reward talents. 

With the governors of the provinces I am not quite satis- 
lied. I shall pay some attention to their mode of conducting 
affairs; there shall be in reality governors in Bohemia, and a 
minister in Milan. 

The influence the clergy have hitherto exercised in the 
government of my mother will be another object of my reform. 
{ do not approve that those, who are entrusted with the care 
of our future life, should take so much pains to make our 
existence here the object of their wisdom and solicitude. 

The state of the finances of the Austrian dominions also 
requires an alteration. After a short examination I find the 
national debt has considerably increased; the bounties, pen- 
sions, additional salaries, and the perquisites of various noble- 
men and persons in office, have risen to rather a large amount. 

I must make retrenchments, however sensibly they may 
be felt by some whom they will reach. 

These matters are yet new to me; I must better ascertain 
my real position; to the duties of my new station I must 
add a perfect knowledge of their objects, otherwise I should 
be a monarch like the Grand Seignior, who is well acquainted 
with the pleasures, but not with the duties of his station. 

Live happier than myself: I have hitherto hardly known 
what happiness is, and before I have finished the career I 
have marked out for myself I shall be an old man. 

Vienna, December, 1780. JOSEPH. 


To Catherine II, Alexiewna, Empress of Russia. 


Madame,—Your majesty, on the demise of my never-to- 
be-forgotten mother, has manifested so many kind sentiments 
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for my welfare; has shewn so much attention to myself and 
my house; has so clearly convinced me how ready you are 
on every occasion to give me proofs of your friendship, that 
if I were insensible of your kindness I must be a barbarian 
in the very centre of civilisation. 

I thank your majesty for all these marks of your generous 
friendship. I am too sensible of the obligations which your 
sentiments impose upon me, ever to be ungrateful for the 
distinguished manner in which you treat me. 

Dissatisfied with myself, and with the distance between us, 
I regret nothing more than being denied by destiny, the delight 
of giving you proof of all the gratitude which I owe you. 

A high regard for your majesty shall be the object of my 
constant solicitude; and I shall derive a sort of glory, when 
every body is obliged to confess that I knew how to obtain 
the friendship of a princess, who is worthy of the veneration of 
all Europe. 

I have occupied too much of your majesty’s time, but who, 
that knows your accomplishments, can resist the pleasure of 
conversing with you? Iam, with sentiments of the most per- 
fect esteem and veneration, 

Your Majesty’s most obedient, 
Vienna, December, 1780. JOSEPH. 


To Maria Christina, Archduchess of Austria sane to the 
Duke of Saxe-Teschen, and second sister of Joseph I.) 


Madame,—It is with the utmost pleasure I discharge the 
obligation, which a promise to her majesty, the late empress, 
imposed upon me, by my offering your highness and your be- 
loved consort, the dignity of Stadtholder in the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

The banks of the Sambre, Marimont, and the enchanting 
environs of Brussels, will, I hope, be a more pleasing specta- 
cle than Panonia, a country which was once inhabited by 
Huns and Avars, and which, in spite of all the efforts of go-. 
vernment, still bears the traces of the residence of those Bar- 
barians. 

The Netherlands have advantages over many other coun- 
tries in Europe: they have rich citizens, a high noblesse, and a 
flourishing commerce; the people are attached to our house, 
and Charles Lorrain received abundant proofs of the good-will 
of the Belgians. 

I wish you may be perfectly satisfied with the arrangements 
which I have made for you, and that you may find Brussels as 
agreeable as it was to our deceased uncle. 
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To render the cares of your government easy, I have asso- 
ciated with you prince Stahrenberg, who fully possesses the 
qualifications ofa minister, and who will assist your highness 
in every affair. 

Adicu, Princess! I embrace you with the greatest friend- 
ship, and am, with the most perfect esteem, 

Your most obedient brother, 
Vienna, January, 1781. JOSEPH. 


To the Archbishop of Salzburg. 


Mon Prince,—I have conducted the affairs of the German 
Empire alone, since the death of my father, and also for a 
long time the department of war. In the former, I have been 
assisted by a vast number of the laws of the empire, and the 
vice-chancellor Colloredo; the latter is superintended by my 
Lascy, one of the most able generals of the age; his great 
talents guaranty to me the good condition of my armies, and 
the security of my empire. 

But the internal administratiom of my states requires im- 
mediate reform.—An empire which I govern must be swayed 
according to my own principles; prejudice, fanaticism, par- 
tiality, and slavery of the mind must cease, and each of my 
subjects be re-instated in the enjoyment of his native liberties. 

Monachism has considerably increased in Austria; the num- 
ber of ecclesiastical establishments and of monasteries has 
risen to an extravagant height. The government till now, 
according to the rules of these people, had little or no right 
over their persons, and they are the most dangerous and use- 
less subjects in every state, as they endeavour to exclude 
themselves from the observance of all civil laws, and on all 
occasions have recourse to the Pontifex Maximus in Rome. 

My minister of state, Baron von Kresel, the enlightened van 
Swieten, the prelate Rautenstrauch, and several other men of 
approved talents, will be nominated for the Aulic commission, 
which I have appointed for the suppression of the unnecessary 
monasteries and convents; and from their zeal for the good 
cause, and their attachment to the crown, I can expect all the 
good services which they will thereby render to the country. 

When I shall have torn away the veil from monachism, 
when I shall have removed from the chains of my universities 
Andromache’s web of the Ascetic doctrine, and when I shall 
have converted the monk of mere show into a useful citizen, 
then perhaps some of the party zealots will reason differently 
of my reforms. 
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I have a difficult task before me ;—I have to reduce the host 
of monks, I have to transform Fakirs into men: those, before 
whose shorn head the common people fall down on their knees 
in veneration, and who have acquired a greater influence over 
the heart of the citizen, than any thing capable of making an 
impression on the human mind. Adieu! 


Vienna, February, 1781. JoSuPH. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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[Concluded from No. XXXVI] 





OFFENCES AND CRIMES. 
First Division.—DISHONESTY. 


Second Section.—STEALING. 


172. STRALING is the taking away the goods of another 
against his will and with a dishonest intention. 

173. PitrgeRinG. Privately stealing cultivated and Fine, or soli- 
growing Fruit, Vegetables, Corn, or Wood, from any unen- tary impt. 
colsed ground. Stealing any Dog under the value of 5s. 2 to 4 weeks. 
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from any place, any Fish by angling in any private fish- 
pond, any Game from another’s ground by shooting, also 
stealing any part of the Furniture of a house, or any Fix- 
tures, or any Doors, Windows, or other parts of a house 
or its appurtenances, or the Machinery of a manufactory 
not exceeding the value of 5s., to the occupation and wear 
of any of which the offender has been admitted as tenant, or 
stealing any other thing or things not exceeding 5s. in value, 


from any place to which the offender had at the time of 


the theft right of access. 

169, PRIVATELY STEALING any property above the value 
of 5s., from any place to which the offender at the time had 
right of access. Stealing Moveables, parts of Buildings, 
Fixtures thereto, materials for Fencing, or any other pro- 
perty from any place to which the offender at the time had 
no right of access, whatever may be the value of the thing stolen. 
Stealing Fish from private er deste with nets, Game from 
another’s ground with nets or artful contrivances, Materials 
from any monument or structure for the accommodation or 
pleasure of the public, any Dog exceeding 5s. in value, 
Goods of any value from any man’s person. 

170. STEALING WITH FORCE, but without putting in fear, 
Srom the person, as snatching a bundle or other thing from 
the possessor, and running away with it; from a bualding, 
as in forcing an entrance into and stealing goods from a 
building not being inhabited; also stealing a child from its 
parents or guardians, or stealing a heiress being under the 
age of discretion. 

171. RoBBERY, STEALING WITH FORCE, and PUTTING 
in FEAR, as in stopping a person, and by Force or Intimi- 
dation, taking away his property; or writing to or accosting 
a person, and by ¢hreats, jaiagall or gestures, giving him to 
understand, that unless he surrender his property, he may 
expect unlawful violence, or the accusation of a crime, or to 
have his house burnt down, or his property destroyed, or 
to suffer some other great injury, and procuring his proper- 
ty by such means. Entering an inhabited house with 
force in the day time, and stealing goods from it. 

172. BurcLary. Entering, or being in, an inhabited 
dwelling-house in the night time, after having entered 
by force or contrivance, and after the inmates have 
* retired to rest, or after the usual time of retiring to rest, 
with the intent to steal goods therefrom, or to commit some 
malicious injury therein. 


(2 


Szconp Cot. 


Solitary impt. 
4 to 12 weeks, 


Solitary impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 


Solitary impt. 
12to48weeks, 
or Transport- 
ation—on se- 
cond offence, 
hard labor for 
life. 


Transporta- 
tion, or 
labor for life. 
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173. Rossery or Burciary, or attempt to commit 
either, accompanied by any act of cruelty, or severe personal 
injury to the person attacked, or to an inmate in the house 
unlawfully entered, orto some person attempting to appre- 


Seconp Cot. 
Death. 


hend the offender. 


Second Division —UNGOVERNED PASSIONS. 


First Section.— Lust. 


174. Lust is the indulgence of carnal passions, in a manner 


prejudicial to the peace and morals of society, as in 


175. Having lascivious, or indecent representations, wri- 
tings, or books, in possession, unless as objects of lite- 
rary or scientific curiosity ; and being, as such, carefully 


concealed from casual observation. 


176. Lewd speaking or gesture, in the presence of any 


unconsenting person. 

177. The exposure of lascivious or indecent acts, 
representations, writings, or books, to any uncon- 
senting person. 

178. Making, selling, or offering for sale, any las- 
civious or indecent representations, writings, or books. 

179. Exposure of the privy membersto any unconsen- 
ting person, unless through unavoidable necessity. 


Fine or soli- 
tary impt. 1 to 
8 weeks 


Fine or solita- 
ry impt. 1 to 
; 8 weeks. 
Fine or solitary impt. 
1 to 8 weeks. 


Fine or solitary impt. 
1 to 8 weeks, 

Fine or solitary im 

2 to 12 Brves bed al 


180. SoviciTaTION of CHASTITY, is the atiempt to sub- 
due the honor of a female of good fame, under 21 years of age, 


artful and persevering solicitations, and a gross manual 


hberty with her person. 

181. By a person not having any confidential re- 
lation to the female. 

182. By an inmate in the same house with the fe- 
male, or one received in her family as her honorable 
suetor. 

183. By a person in the relation to her of kindred, 
of guardian, of instructor, of master, of servant. 

84. By any person on a child under the age of 
ten years. 


Fine or solitary impt. 
1 to 2 weeks. 
Fine or solitary impt. 
2 to 4 weeks, 


Fine or solitary impt. 
4 to 8 weeks. 


Fine or solitary impt. 
6 to 12 weeks. 


185. Srpuction of Cuastity, is the abasement of fe- 


male honor in a virgin of good fame, by means of artfu 


persevering solicitations. 








and 
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186. By a person not having any confidential re- Fine or solitary impt. 
Jation to the female sufferer. 1 to 8 weeks. 


187. By an inmate in the same house with the sufferer, fine or solita. 
or one received in the family of the female, as her honorable ry impt. 2 to 
suitor, 12 weeks, 

188. By a person in the relation to the sufferer fine or solitary impt. 
of kindred, of guardian, of instructor, of master, of 4 to 24 weeks. 
servant, 

189. By any person on a child under the age of ten Solitary impt. 4 to 24 
years. . pe weeks, and emasculation, 


190. ADULTERY, 2s a carnal connexion between a man and 
woman (with the woman’s consent) not being married together ; 
one at least of whom is a married person. — 

191. With a married woman of previous good fame, = ost hte’ 
where no artful or persevering solicitations appear to have simak - a 
been used on the part of fhe man. weeks, 

°192. With a married woman of previous good To the man, Fine or so- 
fame, where such solicitations appear to have been ya 4 impt. 2 to 12 
used by him. 5 , rong To the man 

193. With a married woman of previous good fame, fne or solita 
where he stands in the relation of kindred, of guardian, of iy impt. 4 to 
instructor, of master, or of servant to the woman. 24 weeks. 

194. The Adultery of the wife can only be denounced at T° 7 ven 
the instance of the husband; nor by him, if within one year ied, as all 
previous to the time of the alleged adultery, he were him- viction of a- 
self living in a state of open adultery; or if he have driven dultery, disso- 
his wife, by neglect or ill usage, to seek a shelter apart lution oi 
from him ; nor if he have deserted or have separated himself aca nao 
from his wife, without any just cause; nor if he have been jyponial rights, 
accessary or privy to his wife’s adulterous intercourse. snepgeets to 

e a guardian. 

195. PoLycamy.—A person engaged in the bond of wedlock, Solitary impt. 

contracting and consummating another marriage. 4 1024 weeks. 


196. The officiate, who shall solemnise such Solitary impt. 4 to 24 ~ 


other marriage, with knowledge of the prior and a and loss of civil 
existing marriage. — 

197. INCEST.—A carnal intercourse, with the consent of the hep on 
Semale, between persons standing in the following degrees of re- transportation; 
lationship— Natural parent, and grand-purent, and child, the greater pe- 
grand-child ; and brother and sister. —_ on the 

198. RapE—A.man having carnal knowledge of a woman 
to whom he is not married, by’ force and against her will. 7 
199. Of a woman of bad fame Solitary impt. 1 to 4 weeks. 
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200. Of a female of chaste character. Solitary impt. 1¢ weeks and 


emasculation. 


201. Sopomy, is an unnatural carnal connexion, between 
man and man; or, between man or woman and brute beast. 


202. If the offender be under the age of 18 Whipping aad solitary impt. 


ears. 12 weeks. 
If the offender be above the age of 18 years. 


Second Division—UNGOVERNED PASSIONS. 
Second Section—Ma Lice. 

203. Wilful injuries committed on another, for the gratifi- 
cation of an evil disposition. 

204. SLANDER—The publication of an imputation 
against an individual, of a crime or offence, falsely ; or by 
overcharged statement, and by appealing to evil passions, rather 
than to reason, so as to expose him to hatred orcontempt, or 
to irritate or wound his feelings, whether made by an act of 
speech, of printing, or of selling, lending, or giving away, and whe- 
ther in direct terms, by inuendo, or by efligy, or im the pre- 
sence or absence of the person or persons slandered. 


Solitary impt. 12 weeks, and 
emasculation if 2 man. 


205. If published without premeditation. Fine or impt. 1 to 8 weeks. 


206. If copied from an unrevoked publication upon which 
a prosecution has not been instituted, er if instituted has 
not produced conviction. 

207. If published with premeditation, or copied from a pub- 
lication known to have been revoked, or on which a prosecu- 
tion is pending, or has terminated in conviction. 

208. N. B. A justification may be pleaded upon proof 
that the imputation és true, and that the publication of it 
was necessary to the defence of the character or property of 
the accused of slander; or to the security of the public, and 
that the facts were not overstated, nor the evil passions of 
the public appealed to, rather then their reason, and that 
the act complained of, proceeded from well founded virtu- 
ous emotion, or just indignation, and not from evil intent, 
or mercenary object. 

209. Slander preferred in the form of a legal charge, or 
incidentally made in the course of legal proceedings, is also 
justifiable, although the truth of the imputation be not 
proved; but if it appear to have been advanced maliciously 
or wantonly, the judges, in giving judgment, are to direct the 
suppression of the imputation, may award compensation 
to the injured party, and reprimand, fine, or suspend from 
his practice in the court, any solicitor or barrister origina- 
ting or publishing unmerited abuse or slander. 


Fine or impt. 
2to 12 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
4to 24 weeks. 
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210. ANONYMOUS LETTERS.—Sending a letter without a 
real or known signature, in which a false accusation to any 
one’s prejudice, is preferred or insinuated, or which contains 
threatening or insulting expressions to the person addressed 
or referred tox 

211. THREATENING LETTERS.—Sending a etter to any 
one, threatening him with some grievous injury, unless he 
comply with an illegal demand. 

212. A CHALLENGE, is the calling upon another to fight, 
either in direct terms, or by provoking him in taunting or 
threatening words, gestures, or other acts. , 

213. ASSAULT, ts an attempt or offer with force and violence 
to do a corporal hurt to another ; as by striking at him with or 
without a weapon, presenting a loaded gun or pistol within 
the reach of the discharge, pointing a pitch fork within reach, 
or any other such like act done in a threatening manner 

214. BaTTERY is the laying violent hands upon another, 
against his will, ina revengeful, rude, or insulent manner. Spit- 
ting in the face, violently justling, or insultingly touching 
the persan, are acts of battery. 

215. A man may justify an Assaultand Batiery,in defence 
of his person, of his wife, ot his master, of his parent, of his child 
within age ; or, of hts lawful possession. 

216. An officer having a lawful warrant, may lay hands on 
another, to arrest him ; and if he resist, may justify a battery 
to overcome him. A parent ina reasonable manner may 
chastise his chi/d, a master his apprentice, a schoolmaster 
his scholar, in all these cases and such like, it is justifiable. 
If a person go into the house of another, and will not go out 
upon being desired to do so, the latter may justify laying 
hold of him and turning him out. An assault in apprehend- 
ing a misdoer by a private individual, (and a battery if he 
resist,) may be justified, unless the misdoer be known to 
the assaulter, and likely to be forthcoming if called to 
account. But in all these and similar cases, the assauit 
and battery to be justifiable, must not be greater than is 
necessary to repel, subdue, or secure the misdoer. Gene- 


rally, an assault is justifiable in stopping any one in doing 
an unlawful act. 

217. Arrray.—A fight in heat of quarrel or in anger, 
between two or more persons. 

218. Any one may lawfully interpose and carry the fighters 
before a justice, to find sureties for the peace. 

219. And if the person interposing gets hurt by the fight- 


[6 


Srconp Cox. 


Solitary impt. 
4 to 12 weeks. 


Solitary impt. 
4 to 24 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 
3 days to 4 
weeks, 


Fine or impt. 
S days to 6 
weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
3 days to 12 
weeks, 
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ers, he shall have his remedy at law for the battery, but if 
he hurt the fighters, they shall have no remedy against 
him. 
220. If either of the affrayers fall down for dead, or dan- 
gerously wounded, the standers by shall use their best en- 
deavours to seize the adverse party. 


221. UNLAWFUL ASSEMBLY 7s when three persons or more 
assemble themselves together, with an intent mutually to assist 
une another against others who may oppose them in the execution - 
of some unauthorized enterprize with force or violence, whether 
the end aimed at be of itself lawful or unlawful. 
222. A Rout is the moving forward of such an assembly 
toward their object. 
223. A Ruor is the execution of the object of such an assem- 
bly in deed, 
224. DEMOLITION of ANY BUILDING or GOODS unlaw- Solitary impt. 


fully and with force, wholly or partially, by rioters. 4 to 24 weeks. 
225. WOUNDING or BEATING any person or persons by Solitary impt. 

any rioters. 1 to 24 weeks. 
226. KiLLine of any PERSON by a rioter. Death, 


*226. Forcibly hindering any justice from proceeding to a Impt. 4 to 94 
scene of riot, or preventing his reading a proclamation, in weeks, or 
such manner as to prevent those acts, or one of them, ‘#®sporta- 
from being performed. — 

227. The first justice who has knowledge of a riot, shall 
proceed to the assembly, and by proclamation direct those 
assembled to disperse, and if after such proclamation more 
than twelve men remain together, even without committing 
violence, or if twelve or a less number remain together and 
commit any act of violence, such assembled persons shall 
be punished as rioters, 

228. Any justice may raise and take with him the consta- 
bles and a sufficient number of the inhabitants of a County 
to suppress a riot, and to arrest, or disperse and pursue the 
rioters. 

229. And if in the lawful dispersion of a riotous assem- 
bly, any of the rioters be hurt, maimed, or killed, the jus- 
tice ordering such dispersion, and the persons acting under 
him, shall be indemnified. 

230. Any private person without waiting for the direction 
of a Justice or Peace Officer, may take into custody any 
persons acting riotously, or any person proceeding to abet 
such riot. 
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231. All Constables and Peace Officers ought to do all in 
their power to ayell a riot, and arrest the rioters, and they 
may command other persons to assist them therein. ; 

232. CrueLTY to ANIMALS.—Cruelly hurting any cattle Solitary impt. 
or other valuable or harmless animal, whether the motive be injury **° '* weeks, 
to the owner, or the indulgence of an unfeeling savage disposition. 

233. DesERTION of INFANTS.— Exposing and abandoning Solitary impt. 
in a place not solitary, an infant, under the age of six years. 2 to 12 weeks. 

234. Exposing and abandoning in a solitary place, an Solitary impt. 
infant under the age of six years. 4 to 24 weeks, 

234. Maticious Insurizs To Property. Wilful and 
unlawful spoliation of the property of others. As, 

236. Breaking down the head of a fish- If the damage done or attempted to 
pond, or mill-pond, or a river or sea bank, be done, does not exceed the value of 


4 Five Pounds, solitary impt. 4 to 24 
whereby land shall be overflowed or weeks. If above that value, solitary 
damaged. 


impt. 12 to 48 weeks, or transportation. 

237. Cutting down, barking, or otherwise destroying any pitt. 
trees, shrubs, hop-binds, or the like. 

238. Breaking the windows of, or otherwise damaging any 
house or private building, damaging any vessel upon the 
water, damaging any public building, monument, mile-stone, 
bridge, pier, causeway, or other structute. 

289. Casting voracious fish into a fish pond with intent to Ditto. 
destroy the stock therein. 

240. Maiming or wounding any cattle, or other valuable Ditto. 
animal. 

241. Killing, or poisoning without killing, any cattle or Ditto. 
valuable animal. 

242. Destroying, injuring, or wasting stores of provisions pitto. 
or goods, or folds for cattle, fences, agricultural buildings, 
or implements of trade or husbandry. 

243. Destroying orinjuring by a malicious application of pitt. 
corrosive liquor, any wearing apparel or goods. 

244. Using any contrivance to cause a carriage to break pinto. 
down upon being driven. 

245. Setting fire to any stack of corn, straw, hay, wood, Sesiciiaie 
or other stock, or to any growing copse wood, or crops, tion or hard 
not being near to any inhabited house. labor for life. 

246. Setting fire to any dwelling-house or other building, Death. 
or to any stock so near the same as to render the firing of the 
building probable. 

247. Homicipe is the culpable killing of a man by aman. 

248. By carelessness—as if a person riding or driving, for 


Ditto. 


Fine or impt. 


want of carerun over a child and kill him, or firing at a bird, + tw 12 weeks. 


. 
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or other object, kill aman; or let a stone fall from a build- 
ing, and the like. 

249. By Mischance in an unlawful pursuit—as where a 
person wantonly or maliciously whips a horse on which 
another is riding, or which is being driven by another, 
and death ensue to any one; or where heavy bodies are 
thrown from a high place, without due warning being 
given to persons underneath; or where a man fires at a 
deer, or other thing, without authority or right, and kills a 
man; or where men fight together in an affray, and one kills 
the other; or where a man wantonly, and not maliciously, 
uses some device to frighten another, and such frightening 
causeth his death; or where a man having a vicious bull, 
cow, horse, dog, or wild beast, does not use due dili- 
gence to prevent their doing harm, and they kill any one. 

250. Murder is when a man of sound mind, and of the age 
of discretion, killeth another unlawfully and maliciously. 

251. And although he only intended great bodily harm, and 
not death—as where a person by way of revenge and in cold 
blood beats another with great violence, so that he in 
consequence die, although he might not intend to kill him. 

252. Secretly administering poison or noxious drugs, to 
any woman quick with child, with a view to produce abor- 
tion, and thereby killing the woman. 

253. Firing a gun, or riding a horse furiously among a 
number of persons, with intent to do great bodily harm 
to them, and killing one of them. 

*253. Murder, or the attempt to commit murder, com- 
bined with any crime of dishonesty, rape, incendiarism, or 
perjury, or the attempt to commit either ; whether to facili- 
tate the commission of the crime, to prevent detection, or 
from a crue! disposition. 

254. Homicide is justifiable, when committed in execution 
of the judgment of the law, aud according to its prescribed 
forms ; in self-defence against a violent attack endangering 
life, or great bodily harm; in repelling the assault or 
demand of, or the scaling the walls of a house or its 
appurtenances, by, a robber; in attempting to apprehend 
a robber, who refuses to surrender when required; by a 
woman in defence of her own chastity; or by a man in 
defence of the chastity of his wife, daughter, or sister; by 
a public officer inexecuting a legal arrest, which is violently 
resisted by the sufferer. 
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Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 


Death. 


Death. 


Death. 
Death. 


Death, with 
previous am- 
putation of 
the hands. 
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Third Division OFFENCES AGAINST AND IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


First Section-—OFrrgeNcrEs IN LRGAL PROCEEDINGS, 


255. CoNNIVANCE at the commission of a crime, by not 
attempting to stop the commission of it, nor to apprehend 
the misdoer, nor to raise a hue and cry for his apprehen- 
sion, where any one of such acts might be performed with- 
out probable serious danger to the observer. 

256. DISREGARD of PUBLIC DUTIES by INDIVIDUALS 
offering of a reward or promising pardon for the return of 
stolen goods, whether such reward or pardon be offered di- 
rectly or indirectly. 


257. REFUSAL of ap in suppressing a crime or offence, 
or in apprehending a criminal. 

——When called on by an individual to assist. 

258. ——When called on by the civil power to assist. 


OBSTRUCTIONS OF LEGAL SERVICE. 


259. Obstructing a landlord or his agent in distraining for 
rent. 

260. Obstructing any indifferent person of respectable 
demeanour, who offers proofof his name, and description, and 
residence, in taking an offender against the laws into custody. 

261. Rescuing his prisoner from the hands of such person. 

262. Assaulting such person in the discharge of the above 
duty. 

263. Obstructing a peace officer in executing a magistrate’s 
warrant, or a process in law, or in taking an offender or 
accused _— into legal custody. 

264. Rescuing his prisoner, or goods seized, from the band 
of such officer. 

265. Assaulting a peace officer in the discharge of his duty. 


BREAKING PRISON. 


266. Conveying instruments or other means to a criminal, 
to assist him in breaking prison, or affording personal ussts- 
tance to the escape of a prisoner; 

267. Corrupting gaolers to favor the escape of a prfi- 
soner. 

268. A prisoner detained for trial, or under sentence, 
escaping from legal custody by stratagem, without personal 
violence or intimidation. 





ro 


Szconp Cox. 


Fine, 1 to 4 
weeks. 


Fine, the va- 
jue of the 
goods stolen. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 4 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
1 to 8 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 


2 to 12 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 


2 to 12 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
2 to 24. weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
2 to 12 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 24 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 24 weeks. 
Solitary impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 
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269. Breaking prison with personal violence, or with deadly -‘Trans.or hard 


weapons, displayed or concealed. 


labor for life. 


270. Returning from Banishment within the term Trans. or solitary impt. for 


thereof. 
271. Returning from Transportation. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT. 


272. REFUSAL to attend upon the /egal order of a ma- 
gistrate, to answer to a charge, or to be examined as a 
witness. 

273. Refusal to give such evidence or explanation before a 
magistrate, as shall be legally required. 


274. Refusal to attend as one of a Jury, when duly sum- 
moned., 

275. Refusal to deliver a full, true, and particular account 
of effects and debts, to a commissioner of insolvency, when 
legally ordered to do so. 

276. Refusal to attend as a witness, when duly summoned 
in any judicial proceeding in a court of law or equity. 

277. Refusal toattend, when duly summoned, to answer to 
a charge in any judicial proceeding in a court of law or 
equity. 

278. Prosecutors, persons charged, witnesses, jurors, or 
judges, falsely alleging illness, or other unavoidable cir- 
cumstance of delay, as an excuse for not performing their 
duty of attendance. 

279. INTIMIDATING prosecutors, persons charged, witnesses, 
jurors, or judges, in the discharge of their respective duties, 
by violent clamor, threatnings; or acts of force, or forcibly 
detaining any such persons, to prevent the discharge of their 
respective duties. 

280. Bripine any such persons to absent themselves, or to 
suppress their testimony, or part of it. 

281. PREVARICATION by a witness in the course of a 
legal examination; if in an examination before a magistrate. 

If in a court of law or equity. 

282. Where the prevarication arises from an intention to 
injure an accused person, under trial in a court of law. 

283. CoRRUPTING by promises, offers, gifts, or presents, 
any public officer, im order to gain from him unjustly, a good 
or bad report, a favorable or unfavorable decision, or the 
grant or refusal of any place, employment, contract, or 
benefit whatever, within the discretion or ministry of such 
officer. 


the remainder of the term. 


Hard labor for 


life. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 


Fine er impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
1 to 24 weeks. 


Fine or impt, 
4 1048 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 
4 to 48 weeks. 
or outlawry. 


Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
4 to 48 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
4to 12 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4 to 24 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4 to 48 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4to 12 weeks. 
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284. OUTRAGEOUS, VIOLENT, Or CONTUMELIOUS CON- 
pDucT by any person in a COURT OF LAW. 

. Gross misrepresentations of, or calumnious and unjust 
reflections upon, the official acts of any magistrate, spoken, 
printed, or published, or outrageous words, gestures, of 
threats directed toward him: 

In the private exercise of his functions. 

286. In the public exercise of his functions. 

287. Assault or Battery committed on any magistrate, in 
the exercise of, or on occasion of, the exercise of his functions. 

288. SEALS of papers, or other effects sealed up by order 
of any judicial or administrative authority, wilfully and with- 
out due authority broken : 

Through the act or contrivance of the person who hus them 
in charge. 

289. Forcibly and with personal violence against the person 
having them in charge. 

290. Clandestinely by any other person. 

291. Extorting by force, violence, constraint, or intimida- 
tion, the signature to, or the surrender of any writing, legal 
instrument, or document whatever, containing or producing 
any obligation, conveyance, or release: 
































PERJURY. 


292. Persury is a wilful and deliberate false. statement, 
mude under a solemn oath, administered by or before a person 
legally authorized for that purpose. 

293, A statement of facts sworn to be true, which the 
deponent knows not to be true, or, does not know to be true, such 
statement not being made in the course of a judicial pro- 
ceeding. 

294. Such statement being wilfully made in the course of a 
judicial proceeding, but upon matter which is not material 
to the case at issue. 

295. Such statement being made in the 
course of a judicial proceeding, and upon 
matter which is material to the case at 
issue, whether the statement be be- 
lieved or not. with branding. 

296. If the false witness have received any money, 
reward, or promise of reward, for his perjury. 

297. SUBORNATION of pPERJURY.—Procuring 
a man to commit perjury, by bribes, promises, threats, 
or other undue influence. 


Fine or impt. 


(12 


Sreconp Cor. 
Fine or impt. 
4to 24 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 1 to 6 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 


2 to 12 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4 to 48 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 
12 tu48 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
12 tu48weeks. 
4 to 12 weeks. 
Solitary impt. 
12 tu48weeks, 
or transporta- 
tion. 


Forfeiture of 
civil rights iu 
all cases. 
Fine or impt. 
12 wecks. 


Fine or innpt. 
24 weeks, 


Branding, and the maximum of penal- 
ty or damage which the false state- 
ment may have produced, or was ca- 
culated to bave produced, had it been 
believed, or, solitary impt. 24 weeks 


Three months addition- 
al solitary impt. 


The same pénalties as 
ip cases of perjury ac- 
cording to their class. 
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298. A judge before whom any witness shall appear to 
have committed perjury, may direct the clerk of the court 
to prosecute such witness, or his suborner, if any, for his 
crime. 

299. To convict a man of perjury, the evidence must be 
free from ambiguity, and the witnesses more numerous, than 
on the side of the accused of perjury. 

300. A man condemned in damages, in consequence of 
an imputed perjury, shall not be a witness on trial of the 
perjury, unless he have previously paid such damages and 
also costs. 

301. Quakers making solemn affirmation, wilfully and deli- 
berately false, shall suffer as in cases of perjury. 

302. CONCEALING SUSPICIOUS DEATHS.—Using artful 
means to conceal the death of an infant child, together with 
the fact of its previous birth. 

303. Causing the corpse of a person to be concealed or 
secretly buried, who died under circumstances requiring the 
knowledge of the Coroner. 


304. ILLEGAL COMBINATION in TRADE is when two or 
more persons instead of allowing commodities and wages to find 
their relative value by free individual barter, bind themselves 
by oath, covenant, or other mutual alliance, one to assist the 
other in raising or depressing the prices of articles of food, 
raiment, or lodging, or of the wages of labor: 

305. By DEALERS OR MASTERS; as when two or more 
concurrently spread false rumors to affect the price of goods, 
or persuade dealers not to take goods to market, or not to 
sell under a certain price, or notify their intention to other 
dealers not to sell under a certain price, or offer a vender 
a higher price than he asks, or refuse to supply a dealer 
because he sells under a certain price, or agree to reduce 
the price of workmen’s wages, or to extend their hours of 
work, and act upon any such agreement, or agree together 
or with others to fulfil any of the above acts. 

306. By WorKMEN or LABORERs;—as when to 
obtain an advance of wages, to lessen the duration of 
working hours, or to decrease the quantity of work, two or 
more workmen acting in concurrence, or one of them inti- 
midate or persuade any other workman from hiring himself 
to any master or conductor of a mauulactory, or refuse to 
work at a manufactory with any other workmen, or raise or 
distribute money or any valuable thing to workmen out of 
employment, not being incapacitated by bodily or mental 





Seconp Con. 
Solitary impt, 
12to48 weeks, 
or transporta- 
tion, 


Fine or impt, 
1to 12 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 


Fine, or impt. 
4 to 8 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 6 weeks, 
and forfeiture 
of any sub- 
scription 
raised. 
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infirmity, or collect, ask for, or receive any money or valu- 
able thing to aid and assist in any of the purposes aforesaid. 

Any person against whom information upon oath shall 
be exhibited befote a magistrate, that such person has 
subscriptions in his hands for the above purposes, or any 
of them, shall be required to answer the matter of such infor- 
mation upon oath before a magistrate, and upon his doing 
so, and paying such subscription as he holds into court, and 
making a full discovery of the securities upon which any 
similar subscriptions which come within his knowledge may 
be placed out, shall be discharged from all penalties incur- 
red by his acts in the. combination, and of liability to any 
party for the subscription forfeited, of which amount of 


forfeiture he shall receive one fourth. 


307. CoNSPIRACY is when two or more persons 
confederate and bind themselves by oath, cove- 
nant, or other alliance, one or more to aid and as- 
sist each other mutually in committing some crime 
or offence, as confederating to cheat another, to rob 
another, to defame another, to divest another of his 
property, or right and title to property by simulat- 
ed acts; to accuse another falsely of a crime, offence, 
or unlawful possession; to maintain or promote a 
False accusation already made; to destroy or injure the 
property of another; to seduce or ravish a female; 
to commit, or promote, or assist the commission of 
any other dishonest, malicious, or lascivious crime. 


If the conspiracy has 
gone no further than 
organization, or begin- 
ning to act, the mi- 
nimum of the penalty 
applicable to the crime. 
If the conspiracy has 
proceeded to the com- 
pletion of any injurious 
act or attempt to act, 
the maximum of the 
penalty applicable to 
the crime, and forfei- 
ture of civil rights. 


308. ABUSE OF AUTHORITY in PUBLIC FUNCTIONARIES, 


OR PERSONS ACTING as SUCH. 


309. Receiving a present to doany act of his office not enti- 


tling him to payment, whether such act be justly done or not: 


If by a constable, sheriff, or police officer. 
310. If by a magistrate or juror. 


311. Refusal or neglect to perform a duty, until an 


unauthorized fee be given, or promised. 


312. Demanding of any one a sum of money unauthorized 


by law, to discharge an official duty. 


313. Refusing to render an official act due to parties, after 
uly required to perform it by any such 


having been 


parties, and persevering in such refusal. 
314. Similar refusal or neglect after having been Fine, 4 to 12 weeks. 
duly commanded to do such act by a superior authority. 


Fine, 2 to 12 
weeks. 
Fine, 4 to 24 
weeks. 
Fine, 1 to 4 
weeks. 
Fine, 2 to 8 
weeks. 
Fine, 1 to 4 
weeks. 





atlforfeiture of offiee- 
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315. Suppressing, carrying away, or concealing any 
oficial or private writings, or documents, committed to his 
official care. 

316. Embezzlement of money or goods entrusted to the 
official care of an officer of the law. 

317. Participation by any public functionary, in the gains 
arising out of, 

Any public contract or supply within his administration or 
superintendance. 

318. His adjudication of a right or privilege. 

319. Using a judicial or official discre- 
prea power partially, oppressively, or 
unjustly. 

320. If in consequence of or concurrent with any of the 
above corrupt acts, by any magistrate or juror, an unjust 
decision or an unjustly severe penalty be imposed, or other 
damage be done to an individual, the penalty or excess of 
such penalty, shall be inflicted on, and the amount of such 
damage shall be levied on the corrupt magistrate or juror, 
in addition to the other penalties provided. 

321. Using unnecessary violence in executing any legal 
process. 

322. Participation in, or connivance at, the commission of 
any offence or crime by any public officer, which offence or 
crime it was his duty to watch over and repress. 

323. Exercising the functions of a public officer without 
being duly authorized. 

. Entering the dwedling-house of any person, under the 
color of official authority, but in fact without such authority. 

325. Falsely assuming the costume or insignia of office, 
and committing an illegal act under the implied pretence 
of authority. 

326. Arbitrary and illegal acts, prejudicial to the /iberty 
or civil rights of an individual, or to the constztution of the 
state, committed by any magistrate or inferior officer of the 
Government—if done through negligence, inconsiderateness, 
or ignorance. 

$27. If done on a malicious, vindictive, or other corrupt 
motive. 


vation of office. 


328. GAOLERS receiving any person into custody without 
warrant or affidavit, or refusing to deliver him up for examt- 
nation, trial, or discharge, when duly required so to do by a 
magistrate’s order, or by proclamation of the sessions, or 


Hil 
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Fine or im 
12to24 wee 


Fine or impt. 
12to48 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
121048weeks., - 
Fine or impt. 
12 to48weeks. 


Fine or impt. 4 to 48 weeks, and if 
the misconduct be very gross, depri- 


Fine or impt. 
1 to “ a 
The higher pe- 
oalty affixed 
to the offence 
or crime, 


Fine or i 
1to 12 dase 24 
Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 
Fine or i 
4 to 24wi 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks, 
Fine or impt. 
12 to 24w > 
and depriva- 
tion of office. 
Fine, 4 to 12 
pose. one 
eprivation 

ofice. 
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detaining a convict beyond the term of his imprisonment, or 
acting oppressively and contrary to the regulations of the 
prison, to a prisoner. 

\ 329. Gaolers or others having a prisoner in charge and 
custody, and allowing him to-escape. 
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Impt. 4 to 12 weeks, or until the prisoner be 


330. ——Owing to negligence. civered. iby 
331. —— Owing to connivance. In'pt. 12 tw 24 weeks, and deprivation of office, 
332. Owing toconnivance, The penalty to which the prisoner, if convicted, 


and having received a reward or WS sentenced; if not yet senten 


promise of reward for such 
connivance. 

333. A Constable, or inferior officer of Justice, not using 
due diligence in bringing a person in custody to a hearing 
before a magistrate, or maltreating any person taken into 
custody. 


condemned. 


334. ACCOMPLICES, ACCESSARIES, RBCEIVERS.—An 
accomplice is a person present, aiding and abetting a criminal in 
his acts—as by enticing a sufferer into the criminal’s power, 
keeping watch, defending or offering the show of defence 
of the criminal, carrying away what the other steals, and 
other acts of active and present co-operation in a criminal 
design. 

335. An accessary is one who is not present at the com- 
mission of a crime, but who counsels, hires, commands, aids, 
harbours, or conceals an acting criminal. 

336. An accessary before the fact, is one who being absent at 
the commission of the crime, hath yet counselled, procured, com- 
manded, aided, or abetted another to commit the crime, although 
such other may commit the crime under some difference of 
time, place, and manner, to what was originally intended by 
the accessary. ’ 

337. An accessary after the fact, is one who having know- 
ledge of a crime committed, harbours or conceals the cri- 
minal, or assists him to escape justice, as, 

338, Receiving a man into a house, who is known to the 
person admitting him to have committed a crime, or to be 
legally charged with a crime and under the pursuit of jus- 
tice, supplying him with necessaries, concealing him, or 
assisting him to escape justice, or throwing an impediment 
in the way of his pursuer—as crossing betwixt them, shut- 
ting a door against the pursuers, or the like; or pretending 
to keep the criminal in safe custody, and voluntarily allow- 


ced, the penalty 
to which the prisoner would probably have been 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks, 


The same pe- 
nalties as at- 
tach to the 
principal in 

the crime. 


The same pe- 
nalties as at- 
tach to the 
principal in 
the crime. 


The mini- 
mum of the 
penalties ‘ap- 
plicable tothe 
crime, or fine 
or impt. 1 to 
12 weeks, 
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ing him to escape; where no co-operation is manifest be- 
tween the parties in the commission of the crime. 

339. Comforting, concealing, or assisting the escape of a 
criminal by persons in the following degrees of relation- 
ship: a Wife and Husband, a Child and Parent, Brother 
and Sister, are excepted from the penalties attached to the 
acts of accessaries after the fact, provided it appear that 
the relation accessary has not been counselling or abetting 
in the commission of the crime. 

340. RECEIVING STOLEN Goops.---Having stolen goods 
in possession, which the holder cannot show that he bought 
at a fair price, or came by free from circumstances of sus- 
picion. 

341. Having stolen goods in possession, without giving a 
satisfactory account how they came into possession, and 
in such manner that the goods appear to have been bought 
at an unreasonably low price, or to have been either disguised 
or concealed by the receiver. 


Third Division.—-OFFENCES AGAINST AND IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Second Section.—CriIMES AND OFFENCES AGAINST THE 
SAFETY OF THE STATE. 


342. A sefiTious ADDRESS is one which imputes to the 
Government gencrally, or to the Chief Magistrate, in parti- 
cular, vices or gross misconduct, and ina manner calculated 
to inflame the passions of the persons addressed, against 
the Government, or Chief Magistrate, and to excite them to 
seek redress by manual violence, rather than to inform their 
understanding, or to assist their judgment upon the subject 
of complaint, and to point out to them constitutional means 
of endeavouring to obtain redress. 


343. A SEDITIOUS MEETING is where twenty or more 
persons are assembled, not being bond fide a family or do 
mestic party, at which meeting politics are made a subject 
of regular address or discussion, and a seditious address is 
delivered and suffered to proceed. 

VOL. XIX. Pam. NO. XXXVIL. H 
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Solitary impt. 
1 to 24 weeks, 


Solitary impt. 
24to48weeks, 
end offence, 
transporta- 
tion. 
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344. A TUMULTUOUS MEETING, is anassemblage of twenty 
or more persons, on a political subject, who, by seditious 
addresses, and apparent design of using force against the 
Government, or by acts, or threats of violence, or move- 
ment towards an object marked for violent attack, or by 
being unlawfully armed,* create reasonable fear of violence 
being used against the State, or against persons who are 
discharging public dutics, or against public property. 

345. A POPULAR COMMOTION, is an assemblage of 
twenty or more persons, who upon a sudden political 
excitement or impulse, (but without a design to overturn 
the Government by force,) seize or assault any public fanc- 
tionary, in, or in consequence of, the execution of his duty ; 
résist any public force employed in the dispersion of a 
tumultuous meeting, or popular commotion, or in the ap- 
prehension of persons on charges of treasonable or seditious 
practices, or who seize, destroy, or damage any public 
Property. & 

The publication of any seditious address is completed : 

By the act of speaking it in the presence of ten per- 
sons. 

By the act of printing it. 

By the act of selling it, or lending it, or giving it away 
in a written or printed paper. ‘ 

8346. Assembling together, providing places of meet- 
ing for, or encouraging when assembled, any seditious meet- 
ing wilfully and with knowledge of its character. 

847. Acting in a similar way, by, for, or in, any tumultuous 
meeting. 

348. Acting in a similar way, by, for, or in any popular 
commotion, 

—If present and acting without having taken any prominent 


349. Ifas an exciter or contriver, although not present. 


pls 


Stconp Cor, 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 4 weeks. 
1 to 8 weeks, 
1to 12 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 6 weeks. 


Fine or impt. 
2 to 12 weeks, 


Fine or impt. 
1 to 12 weeks. 
Fine or impt. 
4 tO 24 weeks. 


350. If asa leader being Fine or impt. 4 to 48 weeks, or banishment from $ to 5 


present. years. 

351. Circumstances of aggravation in sedition, are where 
the discourse is directed to a large multitude of uneducated 
persons, who have appeared predisposed to violence, or 


*A man is unlawfully armed when he carries with him a weapon, 
which is not reasonably required for the defence of his person, against 
any apprehended illegal assault, nor necessary for his business or conve- 
nience, nor at the time in use for his amusement, but which he is found 
with, at, or going to, or coming from, any meeting of a political nature. 
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who are soldiers; where the speaker or writer is habitually 
seditious, or where he recommends to his hearers the using 
of force. 

352. Circumstances of mitigation are, where the persons 
addressed are not uneducated, nor apparently predisposed to 
violence, nor soldiers, and where the speaker is not habit- 
ually seditious, nor has recommended the employment of 
force, but where his discourse, although seditious, appears 
to have been excited by a public spirited, and not by a ma- 
licious or mercenary motive, and appears also to be free. 
from any treasonable intention. 


303. TREASON, is an attempt by one or more members 
of a State, to subjugate or change the Government, as by 
a by force of arms, as, (with the above inten- 
tion 

354. Seizing, or attempting to seize, the person of the chief 
magistrate. 

355. Killing, or attempting to kill him. 

356. Seizing, or attempting to seize any military station, or 
store. 

357. Arming the people, or inducing them to arm them- 
selves, for the purpose of resisting or attacking the public 
force. . 

358. Levying, organizing, furnishing with arms, or accou- 
trements, ammunition or supplies; employing or commanding 
any armed band without legal authority, or justifiable reason. 

359. Assuming the command of a corps of the army, of a 
troop, of a ship, or of a military station, without legal autho- 
rity or justifiable reason. ‘ 

360. Retaining any military command in possession, or 
keeping an army or troop assembled, contrary to the order of 
Government, without justifiable reason. 

361. Contriving, directing, or causing any treasonable acts 
to be committed, although not personally present at the 
commission of them. 

362. Being taken in the fact of actively aiding and abet- 
ting in the commission of any treasonable act. 

363. Aiding and abetting, but without having 
taken any command or office in the plot, and 
surrendering, or being taken unarmed and with- 
out making resistance. 


may have 
committed: 
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364. CONFEDERATING and AGREEING with others. to 
carry a plot into effect, to subjugate or change the Govern- 
ment by force of arms, but which plot is frustrated by 
timely discovery, before any act of violence is committed. 

365. Proposing such confederacy, although it be not 
agreed to. 


366. TREASONABLE CONFEDERACIES WITH FOREIGN 
STATES.—A citizen bearing arms under a foreign enemy against 
his country, or conspiring with a foreign power, or its agent, 
in a design for making war on his country. 

367. Conspiring with a foreign power or its agent, or in 
fact using means to facilitate the entry of a foreign ene- 
my’s troops *into his country, or to betray to them the 
strong places, fortresses, magazines, arsenals, or ships of 
his country, or to supply them with soldiers, men, money, 
arms, ammunition, or provision, either by seducing the 
fidelity of officers, soldiers, seamen, or others in the employ- 
ment .of his Government, or to excite the people to take up 
arms in aid of the invasion. 

368.- Harbouring and concealing any spy of the enemy, 
knowing him: to be such. 

369.-A public officer, agent of the Government, or other 
person, being intrusted, or being officially or by reason 
of his situation, acquainted with the secret of any nego- 
ciation or expedition, betraying such secret to any foreign 
power or its agent. 

- 370. Correspondence with a foreign enemy, by any citizen 
giving him particular information of the political or military 
situation of the Government. 

‘871. A public officer, with whom by reason of his func- 
tions, any plans of fortifications, arsenals, ports, or roads for 
ships, shall have been deposited, or any other person, who 
by corruption, fraud, or violence, shall have got possession 
of any such plans, communicating any such plans or copies 
of them to the enemy, or any agent of the enemy. 

~ 372. An officer betraying any military position, stores, or 
troops under his charge, into the hands of an enemy. 


373. CONCEALMENT .of TREASON.—Persons who shall 
have had knowledge of treasonable plots, and who, not being 
‘Husband or Wife, Father or Child, Brother or Sister to 


any principal therein, shall not have made known the same 
together with the authors (if known to them), to the magis- 
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tracy, within twenty-four hours after they shall have arrived 
at such knowledge. 


374, REVEALING of TREASON.—A party to a treasoua- 
ble plot, who before the execution thereof, and before any 
prosecution has commenced, shall have been the first to give 
information of such plot, and of its authors and accom- 
plices, or who even after the commencement ef a prosecu- 
tion; shall have procured the apprehension of the authors 
of it and their accomplices, shall be exempt from the pe- 
nalties of treason. 


ON ELECTIONS. 


375. Influencing the freedom of voting at a pub- Fine or impt. 1 to 6 
lic election, by bribes, promises, or threats, or im- nee 
peding it by actual force. vaiaiite hcieaiaa 

376. If the above offence be com-_ Forfeiture of return if successful, in addi- 
mitted by a candidate or his agent. “on the preceding penalty. 

377. Selling a vote for any consi- Forfeiture of the right of voting, and 
deration past, present, or prospec- come for any public employ- 
tive, . , 

378. Falsifying an official entry at, or return, Fine or impt. 3 to 6 months, 
or scrutiny, of an election. forfeiture of civil rights. 


AGAINST CIVIL RIGHTS. 

379. Any arbitrary or illegal and unconstitutional act op pew 
done or ordered by a public officer inst the liberty or Posse. 10 Se 

one ¢ y af » aga y individual 

civil rights of the subject. ‘ ._wronged,with 
double costs of suits; and if the wrong be very gross, forfeiture of office: but if the per- 
son charged prove that he has acted under the command of a superior, to whom his 
obedience was due, he shall be exempt from the penalty, which penalty, in such case, 
shall be inflicted on the superior only; if the person charged prove that he was taken 
by surprise, or acted under mere error of judgment, his punishment shall be limited to 
Restitution, Damages, and Costs. : 

380. Any wilful misrepresentation of facts to a public Fine or impt. 1 to 


functionary, to procure the arrest or detention of a 6 months, damages 
citizen. and double costs. 


381. CONSPIRACIES AMONG PUBLIC OFFICERS.—Every Fine or ing 
concert of measures contrary to the laws, but without any, 12% 24weeks, 


treasonable intention, by public officers, whether against phe gap = 


the civil rights of individuals, the just execution of the laws, years, and for- 
or the legal or constitutional orders of Government. ' . feitureof office. 

382. Suspending or hindering the due execution of alaw, Fine or impt. 
by a judicial or executive officer, unless upon some extra- 4 to 12 weeks, 


ordinary discovery or event, the particulars of which he — — 


immediately lays before Government for final direction. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Regulations of Police for the prevention of disorders and 
violence. 


The Fafraction of any of the following regulations subjects 
the offender to a fine, or an imprisonment for not exceeding 
seven days, in the discretion of a single Justice, subject to the 
right of appeal to a Jury, if claimed within 24 hours after 
conviction, and due security be given for the payment of 
full costs if unsuccessful. 

383. All persons, in walking the streets, whose right 
sides are next the wall,. are intitled to take the wall. In 
driving beasts of burthen, and cattle in the highways, the 
drivers are always to keep so near to them as to have them 
under command. All persons are to keep on the /eft side 
of the way they are going, when they cross a carriage or 
beast of burthen moving in the opposite direction, and 
leave at least one half of the width of the road free. They 
are to swerve to the left side if necessary, to make room for 
a carriage which is following them at a quicker rate, and 
which itis desired should pass them. They are to pass 
on the night side of any carriage they may overtake and 
pass. When they stop, they are to draw up close to the 
curb. They are not to stop and remain in any place where 
such remaining materially impedes the use of the road. 
But when a stoppage of carriages does occur, they are to 
use their best endeavours to facilitate the clearing of a passage 
without doing mischief. They are not to ride or drive any 
beast of burthen, or cattle, or draw or wheel any casriage 
along the footway, or stop on any footway crossing of any 
highway. They are not to carry any load, if it can be avoid- 
ed, in such manner as to be likely to hurt passengers. 

They are not to place, or cause to be placed, any unne- 
cessaty obstruction, nor throw any rubbish or offal in any 
highway, or in a water-course, so as to impede the use of 
‘either; nor to cause the property of another to be overflow- 
ed; nor to divert or stop an ancient highway or water-course to 
the'préjudice of another; nor cause an unnecessary annoy- 
ancé ‘on a ‘highway, by protracting a rebuilding or repair, 
beyénd the period in which the same might be completed 
if due diligence were tsed; nor neglect to adopt all reason- 
able means for preventing and lessening annoyance to the 
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public in cases of rebuilding or repair ; nor project goods from 
or before buildings in populous streets, so as to be likely 
to hurt, soil, or impede passengers; nor leave holes in or near 
to a public way, into which passengers are (likely to fall; ner 
rush violently, rudely, and unnecessarily among peisons.in a 
crowd, so as to hurt or offend them; nor crowd unnecessarily 
with very dirty clothes on, (such as the working clothes of 
chimney sweepers), among well dressed persons, so as to 
soil them; nor bawl or make great noises unnecessarily in the 
public streets, particularly after the hours of rest, #0 as to 
create alarm or disturbances; ner raise an alarm’ or cry of 
distress without just occasion; nor be drunk in the streets. 

384. They are not to lay, or suffer to accumulate about 
their premises, any things which are likely to injure others 
by unwholesome or noisome exhalations; nor carelessly throw 
water, filth, or hard substances, at or upon any person, or 
against any building offensively; nor keep fierce animals 
within the range of passengers, by which they are likely to 
be wounded or attacked; nor suffer any dog belonging te 
them to be at large, which is addicted to as or worrying 
of sheep or poultry; nor suffer their cattle, if infected with a 
contagious distemper, to be at large, nor to place them in any 
stable, field, or common, to which the cattle of others have 
access; nor suffer their cattle to trespass on the land of 
others; nor carry on the trades of Slaughterman, Tallow- 
melter, Soap-maker, Fell-monger, Nightman, 8 » Or 
other noisome or offensive businesses in populous neighbour- 
hoods, or to the annoyance of any contiguous resident, or 
to that of passengers. 

. They are not to enter, without lawful right or occa- 
sion, into the house, or upon the cultivated or inclosed /ands 
of another, unless a public way lay through the same, to 
which way, in such case, they are to confine themselves; 
nor to remain on the dand or premises of another, after 
having been warned off by the occupier, or his servant or 
agent. 

386. They are not to interrupt the hearing of a /ecture, 
debate, or performance, in a place for public instruction or 
performance, by making unruly noises therein; nor to take 
and retain a place previously engaged by another, and in 
possession of some one on his behalf; provided always that 
a fair and moderate expression of approbation or disappro- 
bation at a public musical or dramatical entertainment, is 
allowable. 

* 386. They are notto make use of any obscene, profane 
or seditious language, in any house for public instruction, 
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etitertainment; or victualling; nor be drunk or quarrelsome 

887: ‘They are not to interrupt the due performance of 
any religious ceremony, or insult a minister of religion in the 
orderly discharge of his functions. 

388: They are not to discharge rockets or other fire-works 
within reach of buildings, or combustible stock belonging to 
another, nor to light fire-works, or bonfires, or discharge /ire- 
arms ‘iw places where they are likely to hurt or frighten 
inhabitants, passengers, or beasts of burthen. 

389. They are not to build, or suffer to be built on land in 
their occupation, any house adjoining to another in any 
town, without carrying an entire brick or stone party wall be- 
tween the same, and 18 inches through and above the roots, 
nor to lay any timber within 9 inches of the flues thereof. 
Such patty walls are to be at the least 9 inches in solid thick- 
ness in every part, for not exceeding 20 feet in height, and 45 
inches extra for every 15 feet in height beyond twenty 
feet : the additional thicknesses are to be in the lower parts 
of the wall. The expense of building and repairing party 
walls between adjoining properties, is to be equally borne 
by the respective owners.—lIllegal party wails are to be 
prostrated. 

390. They are not to suffer the soot in flues of buildings in 
their occupation, to accumulate so as to take fire; but to 
cleanse the flues so often as to prevent such accidents. 

391. They are not to sell gunpowder in any town by can- 
dle light, nor to keep more than 14 pounds of gunpowder 
in any shop, dwelling-house, or warehouse, in which artifi- 
cial light is admitted. It is then to be kept in a place sepa- 
rated from other goods, on which place the word “ Gun- 
powder,” is to be legibly written; nor to keep more than 
14 pounds in any town unless in a fire proof building, care- 
fully locked up, and into which artificial light is never admitted. 

* 391. They are not to light, or keep up temporary fires for 
any purpose, without taking due precautions to prevent acci- 
dents, nor without seeing that they are safely extinguished. 

’ 892. They are not to establish or conduct /otteries, or 
games of chunce in the highways or open places. 

393. ‘They are not to abuse another by publicly.and insul- 
tingly imputing to him a fault or imperfection, or cir- 
cumstance of supposed degradation not amounting to,a 
legal crime ; nor to reflect upon a misfortune in his family, 
with intent, or in effect, to hold him up to ridicule or scorn, 
or to.lessen him in the estimation of his neighbours, or to 
wound or irritate ‘his feelings, whether such abuse be made 
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in direct terms, interrogatively, ironically; by. inuende,s or 
by effigy, or in the presence or absence of the pesson 
abused; the abuse is constituted by an oral ication 
thereof, by the act of printing it, or by selling, lending, or 
giving away, a paper containing it. It is a great aggravation 
of the abuse, if the party abused has not given any proveca- 
tion to the abuser, but the latter has acted in a spirit of 
deliberate malignity ; or to feed the malignant passions of 
others, and to derive a personal advantage from: his 
misdoing. 

394. Magistrates, commissioners, physicians, surgeons, 
midwives and others, to whom in consequence of their 
state or profession secrets are confided, are not to disclose 
such secrets, except in cases where the law obliges them to 
do so. 

395. Persons are not wilfully to give wrong information te 
any one to whom they have undertaken to give information. 

396. Persons exercising the following businesses are to 
take out annual certificates, in which a particular descrip- 
tion of all places wherein they carry on their businesses, 
and their names, residence, and occupation, are to be set 
forth. Their places of business are to befree to the inspee- 
tion of the officers of police at all reasonable hours, upon 
just grounds of suspicion being stated in writing, by such 
officers, and left with the parties :—viz. 

Sellers, by retail, of strong beer, wine, or spirituous liquors. 

Victuallers keeping public victualling houses. 

Innkeepers. 

Hotel keepers (not being family hotels). 

Buyers of old metals, or old clothes. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Auctioneers. 

Printers. 


397. SELLERS OF STRONG BEER, WINR, OR SPIRITUOUS 
L1QuORS by retail shall not adulterate, or charge exorbi- 
tantly for the same, nor sell the same on or from their pre- 
mises, to any one who is visibly drunk, or who to their know- 
ledge has taken so much liquor as to be likely to be drunk ; 
nor to any man of known dishonest character, nor to any known 
common prostitute; nor to any man or woman, who within the 
preceding six hours has been, to their knowledge, violently 
quarrelling or fighting, or using obscene, profane, or seditious 
Janguage on their premises; nor to men associated, or 
meeting for any illegal purpose; nor to any working man, 
who has been drinking, in or about their house for more 
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than three hours; nor to any apprentice beyond what. és 
necessgaty for sober refreshment; nor to any working maner 
apprentice after eleven o'clock at night, excepting trayel- 
lers; nor to refuse beer, wine, or spirituous liquor to any 
persons whose characters are not bad, and who in an order! 

tanner apply for the same, and tender the fair price thereof. 


398. \VicTUALLERs generally are to sell no other than 
good and wholesome food. They are not to adulterate the 
articles they sell; they are to give just weight and mea- 
sure. They are not to suffer any persons of known dishonest 
character, or known common prostitutes, to harbour in 
their houses, or to remain a longer time in their houses than 
is necessary for them to take sober refreshment ; and they 
are not to allow any disorderly conduct to take place, and 
‘continue in their houses. 


399. HoTELS (not being family hotels) in which men and 
women are promiscuously admitted and lodged. for a 
single night, or a less time, are to be conducted in such 
manner as not to be offensive to the neighbourhood, in 
which they are situated, or to passengers. 


400. INNKEBPERS are not to refuse such lodging and vic- 
tuals as they have prepared for public use to any persons 
who apply for the same who are not dishonest nor disor- 
derly; nor to their horses; nor to refuse accommodation 
for their carriages and luggage, as far as they are able, pro- 
vided such persons can show that they can pay for the same; 
and they are to provide good and wholesome food for 
man and horse, and to keep their lodging rooms clean and 
free from vermin, and make reasonable charges only ; and 
they are accountable for the safety of the property of their 
guests (within their inns) while lodging with them. The 
said property of their guests shall be pledged to them 
for expenses of board and lodging; and the innkeepers 
may detain the same if their bill be not paid on de- 
mand; and if their guest do not redeem such property in 
a reasonable time, or before the bill and expenses 
incurred amount-to three-fourths of the apparent value 
of the property detained, the property may be sold by the 
innkeepers by public auction; in which case the surplus 
proceeds shall be paid over by such innkeepers to their 
guest when demanded. If a guest at any inn or victual- 
ling,,or beer, wine, or spirit house, or hotel, do not pay 
for the entertainment he has had, or if he behave .in a 
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disorderly manner, he may be taken by the landlord ‘before 
a magistrate, who may subject him to the penalties of police. 
In , Victuallers, and spirit sellers may turn persons 
out of their‘houses who behave disorderly therein. 


401, BUYERS OF OLD METAL, AND OLD CLOTHES, from 
unknown persons, are to have their names and occupations 
written in large and conspicuous characters in front of 
their shops; they are not to use any place of deposit for 
such goods, which is not registered, nor have any secret or 
disguised depositary; nor any furnace or apparatus for 
melting metals in their house or place of deposit. They 
are not to sell, remove to other premises, or alter the form 
of the things they purchase from strangers, within three days 
following that of their purchase. When goods are brought 
to them for sale by persons of bad character, or under 
suspicious circumstances, they are to detain the bringer 
and the goods, and produce both before a magistrate for 
examination. 


402. PAWNBROKERS shall cause their names, and the 
word “* Pawnbroker,” to be written in large and conspicu- 
ous characters in front of every house or place in which 
they carry on their business. They shall preserve the 
goods they receive from loss or damage. They shall be 
entitled to receive at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, 
for all money they advance on pledges, to cover interest 
and warehouse-room. ‘They may charge for every fraction 
of a month in time, as a whole month, and less than a 
halfpenny in money as a halfpenny in computing their 
profit. They shall fairly enter the name, residence, with 
the number of the house, and occupation of the borrower, 
in a book to be kept and preserved for that purpose; 
and give a duplicate of such entry to the borrower, 
for which duplicate they may charge one penny, and 
no more. They are not to lend money upon any unfi- 
nished manufactured goods, or on domestic goods, which 
appear likely to have been dishonestly brought by a‘ser- 
vant or agent; but they are to detain any such, or other 
suspicious person, offering goods for deposit or sale, and 
take him before a magistrate for examination, who if he 
think proper, may detain and advertise the goods, and 
also detain the person offering to pledge or sell the same. 
If goods be not redeemed within 12 months from the time 
of their being pledged, they may be sold by public auction, 
‘the number of the entry of the pledge, and the:description 
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thereof, is to appear in the catalogue. If at the sale the 
pledge ‘sell for more than 10s. and it leave a surplus 
after paying for money advanced, profits, and expenses of 
sale, such surplus is to be paid to the borrower if he ap- 
ply for the same within three years from the time when 

e first made the deposit; for which purpose the pawnbro- 
ker shall keep a book in which all sales of pledges to him 
shall be fairly entered, and the time and place of sale be 
described ; which book shall be open to the inspection of 
any depositor whose property shall have been sold. 


403. AUCTIONEERS are to use due diligence when receiving 
goods for sale, in ascertaining that the said goods if brought 
to them by strangers are the property of the persons who 
profess to be the owners, or that the parties bringing the goods 
for sale have a right to do so. 


404. PRINTERS are to print their names and places of 
abode on the first and last page of every book they print, and 
at the bottom of every bill or sheet not being a book nor a 
bona fide catalogue of goods, or common shop bill, or letter 
on business, and in which the name and address of the 
principal appears. One copy of each subject printed, with 
the name of his employer, is to be kept by the printer for the 
space of six months, and to be produced to any magistrate 
upon receiving his summons for that purpose. 


405. Liquor Suops, INNs, Horets, OLD METAL AND 
CLOTHES-SHOPS, AND OFFENSIVE trades and processes, 
are not to be established in improper places, or conducted in 
a manner prejudicial to morals or decency, or to the comfort 
of a neighbourhood, under the penalties of police, or they 
may be suppressed as common nuisances upon indictment. 
In the latter case they are not to be re-established in the 
same situation, unless the circumstances of the neighbour- 
hood be materially altered. 


406. RuBBISH OR OFFAL laid in the streets for the pur- 
pose of being removed from premises, is to be taken away 
before 10 o’clock in the forenoon of the day on which it is 
so laid, and the dirt on the pavement, occasioned by such 
removal,is to be immediately swept, and taken away, by the 
persons removing such rubbish or offal. 


407. Foot PAVEMENTS are to be properly swept or 
cleansed every morning, or oftener if necessary, by the 
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occupiers of the premises abutting thereon. The magistrates | 
are to direct what is to be done in cases of dispute among 
occupiers in respect to this service. 


408. SERVANTS acting dishonestly, mischievously, or 
committing any offence of lust on their master’s premises or 
in his family, or absenting themselves without leave from 
his service, or being insolent or drunken therein, may be 
discharged without previous warning, although previous 
warming may have been part of the conditions of their 
hiring. 


409. Masters not allowing their servants good and sufli- 
cient meat, drink, and lodging, or leading dishonest or infa- 
mous lives, may be left by their servants, although previous 
warning may not have been given. 


410. DRUNKEN MEN, who create a disturbance or annoy- 
ance in any place, may be taken into custody by any one, 
and put into a watchhouse until sober, and be then produced 
before a magistrate, and subjected to the penalties of police. 
If men by continued drunkenness neglect work which they 
have undertaken to do, or disable themselves from paying 
a debt which they have contracted, or reduce themselves or 
some part of their families to require parochial relief, they 
subject themselves to the penalties of police. 


411. Ipte Men, who do not possess the means of sup- 
porting themselves without labor, and who refuse to work, 
or neglect work given to them, and thereby reduce them- 
selves or some part of their families to require parochial 
relief, are subject to the penalties of police. 


412. BEGGARS are persons who solicit alms of individuals 
by words, looks, gestures, or importunate offers of goods of 
trifling value for sale. 

413. If the begging be accompanied with interruption of 
way, with following the passenger, with reproaches, or other 
annoyance or rudeness. 

414, If by an exposure of disease or infirmity, whether real 
or assumed, which creates alarm or uneasiness to spectators. 
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416. If persons beg in company, unless as husband and wife, 
parents and young children, a blind man and his guide. 


417. Ifbeggars enter a house, or inclosure belonging thereto, 
without leave, 


418. If habitual beggars. 

419. VAGABONDS are persons who have no settled or 
avowed residence, and who neither gain a livelihood by the 
habitual exercise of labor, trade, or profession, nor have 
any legitimate and visible means of supporting themselves 
without industry. 

420. A person charged with being a vagabond not being 
able to give any feasible account of his means of livelihood, 
and of whose honesty a reasonable suspicion exists, as 
being found in a crowded place, or loitering about any 
person or place apparently with a dishonest intention. 

421. A vagabond or beggar taken masked or disguised, in 
any manner to conceal his identity. 

422. A vagabond or beggar found in possession of 
property exceeding in value 5/. and who shall not 
satisfactorily show how he came by the same. 





[30 
Seconp Cor; 
Solitary impt. 
2 to 4 weeks, 
Solitary impt. 
2 to 6 weeks, 
Solitary impt. 
3 to 12 weeks, 


Solitary impt. 
1 week on ist 
conviction, & 
1 week addi. 
tional onevery 
subsequent 

conviction. 

Solitary impt. 
4 to 12 weeks, 


Solitary impt. 4 to 12 
weeks, and forfeiture of 


the property. 


423. Avagabond Similar penalties to other vagabénds or beggars, or conveyance 


or beggar being a 
foreigner. 

424. A vagabond or beggar may be examined by a 
magistrate as to his means of livelihood, and upon his fail- 
ing to show that he possesses legal means, he may be put 
in solitary confinement for not exceeding seven days, and be 
then passed to his parish. 


portation for life. 


425. A CONVICTED THIEF being found in a crowded place 
which he might easily have avoided, or loiteriag about any 
person or place without any good excuse, and in a manner 
calculated to excite reasonable suspicion of his having a 
dishonest intention, or in any liquor shop or inn, 

426. Any vagabond, or beggar, or convicted thief, being 
taken with arms or instruments for house-breaking in his 
possession. 

427 Part, not exceeding one half of a fine imposed upon 
an infraction of the regulations of police, may be given to 
the informer thereof, in cases where the magistrate trying 
the case shall recommend the same, and his recommenda- 
tion shall be approved at the next general sessions. 


Pottce Corps. 
In a dense population, and among a commercial people 


beyond the limits of the country, subject upon return to trans- 


Solitary impt. 
4 to 12 weeks. 


Solitary, impt. 
4 to 12 weeks. 
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whose changes of abode, employment, and condition, are 
incessant, offenders against the laws find opportunities of 
disguise and concealment which they do not possess in 
a simple and fixed state of society. A more vigorous 
Police then becomes necessary. In this, however, great 
care must be observed that while hunting down the bad the 
good be not injared, nor more expense to the public in- 
eurred than is necessary. By some the French police 
is thought to be excellent, as it certainly is very effective; 
but the inroads on private confidence and security made 
by the espionage system, and the impediments to social 
and commercial intercourse, caused by the passport system, 
compose too high a price for the advantages gained. In 
the other arrangements of the French police, however, there 
is much to applaud. The exact distribution of the police 
force, the regularity of the patrole, the vigilance with which 
proportionate detachments of the police show themselves 
wherever there is a large assembly of people, the civility 
with which the gens d’armes inforce good order, and the 
alacrity with which offenders are sought out by the police, 
free of expense to sufferers, are points well deserving of 
attention and imitation. With us the manner in which 
hordes of thieves are suffered to prowl about the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, and rob and mal-treat passengers 
when a crowd is assembled, is a disgrace to our police 
system. Yet while these things are going on, officers in 
abundance are loitering about the police offices, in waiting 
for hire. Protection is reserved for individuals who will 
individually pay for it. For instance: the author deemed 
it necessary to have the attendance of a police officer at a 
meeting of a charitable nature. He applied to a sub-officer 
at Bow Street, and offered him a guinea to attend. He was 
told that it was contrary to etiquette for the sub to accept 
the job; one of the heads must be applied to. This was 
done: his charge was two guineas; but as he had become 
too rich a man to act manually, he like his superiors must 
have a deputy or assistant, and one guinea was to be paid 
to him: so that three guineas was the sum paid to the 
police officer for about three hours morning attendance, to 
scare off the pickpockets. 

It is now proposed to remedy the defects of our police 
system by adding to the extent and emoluments of the 
establishments. Beaucoup d'argent is to cure every thing : 
but it is submitted, that unless the principles of our police 
be mended, neither the extension of the number and pay of 
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police-men, nor. the. endowing them with inquisitorial 
powers, will add to the. public security. 

One of the objects of this essay is brevity. A lengthened 
disquisition upon police, therefore, will nat be held; but 
the following propositions are submitted without further 
preface :— 

There ought to be a corps of police-men for the metro- 
polis and its vicinity divisible into sections of eight.men 
each, every section to be under the superintendence of an 
inspector. 

town and. its suburbs ought to be divided into as 
many police divisions, with defined limits, as there, are 
police offices. 

The sections should be distributed in the different divi- 
sions, in proportion to the wants of each; leaving always a 
considerable reserve at the central or bead office, to assist 
any division that may stand in need of it upon, an emergency, 
and to yield detachments for fairs, fights, races, and,. other 

popular meetings at a distance. The police-men,' tant be 
occasionally changed in their divisions. 

There should be a day patrole, from 9 in the mnoraing 
till 9 in the evening. 

One half of the police-men in each division should. be 
we peirge at a time in pairs, every two men haying their 

gned walk; the other half should remain at or neag she 
peg office, to be forthcoming for any, special service. 
fan occasion should be anticipated in any. division fer,a 
furce beyond its own party, the officer thereof shouldjsend 
to the head office for aid. When any. general excitement in 
the metropolis should call fora greater force than) the 
regular police affords, exira men should be employed , for 
the occasion. 

The inspector of each section should: make it his ‘business 
to inform himself of the haunts of all the bad and suspi- 
cious characters in his division, and, as far as he is able, 
ascertain their connexions in guilt, and particularly of all 
receivers. Upon the expectation of a crowd or other ocga- 
sion likely to encourage thieves or disorderly persons to 
assemble in any part of his division, he ought to provide 
some additional men for the occasion, without waiting for 
the application of any individuals for protection. He onght 
to go through his division at least once a day, in order to 
see that his men are on their walks. He ought to notice 
such as are absent; to minute the same in a book; also their 
excuses, and ageamine into the truth of their excuses; 
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to attend to complaints of their conduct, and to report'to 
the magistrates such complaints as appear to be well 
founded. If an inspector be negligent he should be re- 
duced to the station of an ordinary police-man, or he dis- 
charged altogether. 

Police-men ought to wear a hat-band of a peculiar 
form, that they may be known and appealed to by’ suf- 
ferers from, or observers of depredators or offenders, a 
mark which they may easily remove when they have 
occasion to divest themselves of their distinguishing dress. 
They ought to move constantly about their walks in pairs, 
or one within call of another, during their prescribéd hours ; 
they ought to notice and watch the movements of all bad 
characters, to make up to all crowds, and if people are 
quarrelling or fighting, to separate them, or take them before 
a magistrate if refractory; to warn persons from commit- 
ting any breach of the regulations of police, or other slight 
offence, who appear about to commit any such offence, or 
who have committed a slight offence through ignorance or 
thoughtlessness ; to apply for summonses of other offenders 
against regulations of police, whose abodes are known, and 
to take into custody offenders whose fixed abode is un- 
known to them. xy are to clear the streets, and liquor 
shops, and inns, of all persons who are drunk, of all beggars, 
vagabonds,convicted cheats or thieves, and common prosti- 
tutes, and take them before a magistrate, also to enter other 
victualling houses, and in like manner take into cust 
such bad characters as may have been harboured therein be 
yond the space of one hour. They are also to seek for infor- 
mation of private houses, which are resorted to by dishonest 
persons, and to notice the parties who enter and quit the 
same, and make a report thereon to their inspector. 
are to follow the lawful directions of their mspectors, and of 
all magistrates in authority over them. They are not to a 
for or accept any reward from any one for discharging their 
duty beyond their stated pay and their share of penalties; 
nor are they to accept of any reward, bribe, or treat to 
forego their duty, or from persons who ought to be the ob- 
jects of complaint. : 

It is conceived that the recent addition made to the 
police-men of the metropolis affords a numerical force 
sufficient to do the police business of the metropolis pro- 
perly; but something more is necessary to be done before 
that force can be effective. The police-men ought to be 
— to the immediate authority of the police magis- 

OL. XIX. Pam. vO. XX XVII. { 
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trates ; but the magistrates cannot have an effectual autho, 
rity over them unless they have the power to sclect,them, 
and if negligent to discharge them... At present these ap 
pointments are in the gift of the Secretary of State. Great 
interest is made to obtain them. They are chiefly valued, 
fer the sums which the men are suffered to demand of jndivi- 
duals who have occasion for the assistance of the police. 
This is yery wrong; the public pay largely for the mainte; 
nance of the police. Individuals of that public, who suffer 
outrage owing to the. insufficiency of police protection, 
ought not, to be called on, to pay police-men,again to repair 
the defect; but itis said the pay of the men (1 guinea per 
week) is not enough for them, and that they must mend 
their incomes by levies on individuals who have the mis- 
fortune to stand in need of police aid, 1 question both 
positions : more intelligence, courage, and good behaviour, 
are not required of these men than is required of non-com- 
missioned, officers in service; the pay of the latter is still 
less ; and when it is considered that the employment of the 
police-men is constant (so long as they do their duty); that 
their pay, or part of it, will go on while under sickness or 
infirmity ; that a provision is made for them when superan- 
nuated ; and in addition, that they haye opportunities of 
mending their incomes, if vigilant, by a portion of the penal. 
ties arising out of informations, and a probability of becom- 
ing inspectors, (who it is proposed should have double pay,) 
there is no doubt that an abundance of fit men would be 
found ready and willing to perform the duties of police, 
men, for the regular pay alone. But if their regular pay 
be insufficient, sufferers from, and witnesses of misdoing, 
ought not to he saddled with the expense of supplying the 
deficiency. Whether their wages be high or low, haweyer, 
It is only by good rules, good looking after, and off hand, dis- 
charge, if found wanting, that police-men will be kept pure 
and steady to their daily work. , 


Hoe anv Cry. 


Generally, when a crime is committed, it is expedient 
that the public should be informed of the particulars efit, 
as widely and quickly as possible. Thieves are by, such 
means exposed to detection in getting rid of their plunde;, 
and delinquenis of every class to discovery. . There are 
some cases in which privacy is for a time useful, but such 
cases are rare. 

At present, our “‘ HUE AND CRY” is most defective. If 
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information be lodged at a police office, instead of pro 
claiming the offence and the offender in the most public 
form, as required by law, or of “ pursuing’ the ‘offender with 
horn and voice from town to town to the sea side,” according: 
té the custom of our ancestors, it is the knowfi practice, for 
the officer who gets the information to keep tf to ‘himself, ' 
that he may have’ the ‘credit of taking the felon if he ‘can, 
and’ not ofie offence in twenty reaches the public ear. But 
ifthe complainant be determined on publicly | hagermern 
a tobbery, he is told that he must get some bills printe 
and! posted, and that he must advertise in the newspapers, 
and inthe “ Hue and Cry.” A person unused to these opera- 
tions encounters much difficulty and delay in getting 
through them. He is besides put to a considerable ex- 
pénse,; and in that way is frequently deterred from ) oat 
ceeding ; for as there is no particular daily newspaper indi- 
cated for police intelligence, he has to advertise in every 
paper, to give a general notice even to persons connected 
with the police of the country. It is true that there is a 
police newspaper called the “ Hue and Cry,” but it is only 
published oNcEk in three weeks, and now that the communi- 
cation all over the kingdom is sorapid, no one would think 
of giving three weeks start to a criminal before a hue and 
cry were raised. That paper is of no use excepting ‘for 
giving information of deserters, and for that purpose it is 
a Very tardy vehicle. 

To produce a really effective ‘‘ Hue and Cry,” itis there- 
fore proposed for all informations of robberies, frauds, and 
other great offences in and about the metropolis, to be’ 
taken on oath.at the police offices, free of expense to the 
informants, and together with discoveries made of property 
found on suspected persons, to be abstracted and trans- 
mitted every day at noon to a central office, say the Bow 
Street office. The informations it is proposed to divide - 
into three classes.— 

The first and principal class te be immediately inserted 
in a Police Gazette, published every afternoon and sent te 
every police office, and to gaolers, and the principal’ post- 
masters throughout England, to be by them filed. 

The second class to consist of informations withheld 
from their uncertainty,’ grossness, or unimportance to ‘the 
public.' These it is proposed to enter ina book, open at all 
tinies'for the inspection of magistrates and police officers: 
The third class it is proposed should comprise mforma- 
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tions of a secret nature, and discoveries which for a while 
it may be conducive to the ends of justice not to publish. 
These it is proposed to enter in a book accessible only to 
the Secretaries of State, and the police magistrates. 

It is proposed that accounts of offences of magnitude, in 
other parts of the country, should be sent up to the cen- 
tral police office and be arranged in a similar manner. 

Upon this plan, a complete history of all the depredations 
committed in and about the metropolis, and the principal 
ones in the country, would be brought to a focus daily, and 
with similar facility (as far as might be deemed expedient) 
be made known throughout the kingdom. Information 
being given any morning at a police office, of the commission 
of a murder, forgery, theft, cheat, escape from prison, breach 
of trust, desertion from the army, or other offence, and on the 
discovery of property supposed to be stolen; within afew 
hours afterward, that is, in the afternoon of the same day, an 
accountofthe fact, together with a description of the delinquent’s 
person, if he be ascertained and not in custody, would be cir- 
culated at every police office, and in a great number of 
public and private houses in the metropolis, and be on its 
way by the post to every town of note in the kingdom. It 
is proposed, that as well as the notifications above alluded 
to, each police office should send for insertion a brief epi- 
tome of the examinations of the preceding day, particularly 
marking such as as are likely to be useful to the public, as 
for instance, the description and acts of apprehended cheats 
and robbers, detained for further examination. Information 
of this kind is doubly useful, by bringing forward witnesses 
against the culprits, and putting the unwary on their guard, 

An authentic and comprehensive registry of offences, 
upon the above plan, would be very interesting and generally 
read. On account of this attraction, it is conceived that 
the proprietor of a newspaper would find his account in 
contracting to publish the police reports without any charge, 
and the registry of informations at prime cost only; then 
supposing that Government would forego or allow a draw- 
back on the stamp duty, on the issue of such papers as were 
sent to the accredited agents of Government, and that they 
amounted to 400, such a number of newspapers, at three- 
pence each, issued daily (Sundays excepted) for a year, 
would amount to 1565/.; and supposing that the informa- 
tions in the whole averaged 200 lines daily, the printing at 
2d, a line, would not exceed 262/. a year. The whole expen- 
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ses of this system of publication, therefore, need not much 
exceed 1800/. a year, or 2000/. including the salary of a clerk 
for keeping the registry. 

Upon this plan it is submitted, that a really “ effective 
Hue and Cry” may be raised, and that such an instrument of 
detection, together with a regular and vigilant Day, as well 
as Night patrole, summary powers for checking the be 
nings of crimes, a simplified code and prompt administration 
of laws, and an abolition of agreeable punishments and pri- 
son associations, would soon render the trade of dishonest 
soprecarious, rao tena and dangerous, as to be deem 
no longer worth following. 
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A 
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A SOBER LIFE, 


SHOWING THE SUREST METHOD OF CORRECTING AN 


INFIRM CONSTITUTION. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr Treatise on a sober life has begun to answer my desire, in 
being of service to many persons born with a weak constitution, 
who, every time they commit the least excess, find themselves 
greatly indisposed, a thing which, it must be allowed, does not 
happen to robust people. Several of these persons of weak con- 
stitutions, on seeing the foregoing Treatise, have betaken them- 
selves to a regular course of life, convinced by experience of its 
utility. In like manner, I should be glad to be of service to those 
who are born with a good constitution, and presuming upon it 
lead a disorderly life; whence it comes to pass, that on their at- 
taining the age of sixty, or thereabouts, they are attacked with 
various pains and diseases; some with the gout, some with the~ 
sciatica, and others with pains in the inva, and the like, to 
which they would not be subject were they to embrace a sober 
life ; and as most of them die before they attain their eightieth 
year, they would live to a hundred, the term allowed to man by 
God and nature. . And it is but reasonable to believe, that the 
intention of this our mother js, that we should all attain that term, 
in order that we might all taste the sweets of every state of life. 
But as our birth is subject to the revolution of the heavens, these 
have great influence over it, especially in rendering our constitutions 
robust or infirm; a thing which nature cannot ward against ; for if 
she could, we should all bring a good constitution with us into the 
world. But then she hopes, that a man, as endowed with reason 
and understanding, may of himself compensate, by dint of art, the 
want of that which the heavens have denied him; and by means of 
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a sober life, contrive tomend his infirm constitution, live to a 
great age, and always enjoy good health. 

For man, it is not tobe doubted, may by art exempt himself in 
part from the influence of the heavens; it being the common opinion 
that the heavens give an inclination, but do not impel us; for which 
reason the learned say, that a wise man rules the stars. I was born 
with a very choleric disposition, insomuch, that there was no living 
with me; but I took notice of it, and considered, that a person 
swayed by his passion, must, at certain times, be no better than a 
madman ; I mean at those times when he suffers his passions to 
predominate, because he then renounces his reason and understand- 
ing. I therefore resolved to make my choleric disposition give way 
to reason; so that now, though born choleric, I never suffer anger 
entirely to subdue me. 

The man who is naturally of a bad constitution may, in like 
manner, by dint of reason and a sober life, live to a great age and 
in good health, as I have done, who had naturally the worst, so 
that it was impossible I should live above forty years ; whereas I now 
find myself sound and hearty at the age of eighty-six; and were it 
not for the long and violent fits of illness which I experienced in 
my youth, to such a degree that the physicians gave me over, and 
which robbed me of my radical moisture, a loss absolutely irrepa- 
rable, I might expect to attain the above-mentioned term of one 
hundred. But I know, for good reasons, that it is impossible ; 
and therefore do not think of it. It is enough for me that I have 
lived forty-six years beyond the term I had a right to expect; and 
that, during this long respite, all my senses have continued perfect ; 
and even my teeth, my voice, my memory, and my heart. But 
what is still more, my brain is more itself now than ever it was; 
nor do any of these powers abate as I advance in years; and this 
because, as I grow older, I Jessen the quantity of my solid food. 

This retrenchment is necessary, nor can it be avoided, since it is 
impossible for a man to live for ever; and as he draws near his 
end, he is reduced so low as to be no longer able to take any nou- 
rishment, unless it be to swallow, and that with difficulty, the yolk | 
of an egg in the four-and-twenty hours, and thus end by mere 
dissolution, without any pain or sickness, as I expect will be my 
case. This is a blessing of great importance; yet may be expected 
by all those who shall lead a sober life, of whatever degree or con- 
dition, whether high, or middling, or low; for we are all of the 
same species, and composed of the same four elements. And since 
a long and healthy life ought to be greatly coveted by every man,as 
I shall presently show, I conclude, that every man is bound in duty 
to exert himself to attain longevity, and that he cannot promise 
himself such a blessing without temperance and sobriety. a 
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Some allege that many, without leading such a life; have lived 
to a hundred, and that in constant health, though they ate a great 
deal, and used indiscriminately every kind of viands and wine; and 
therefore flatter themselves that they shall be equally fortunate. But 
in this they are guilty of two mistakes; the first is, that itis not 
one in ahundred thousand that ever attains that happiness; the 
other mistake is, that such, in the end, most assuredly contract some 
illness, which carries them off; nor can they ever be sure of ending 
their days otherwise, so that the safest way to attain a long and 
healthy life is, at least after forty, to embrace sobriety. ‘This is no 
such difficult affair, since history informs us of so many who, in 
former times, lived with the greatest temperance ; and I know that 
the present age furnishes us with many such instances, reckoning 
myself one of the number: we are all human beings, and endowed 
with reason, consequently we are masters of all our actions. 

This sobriety is reduced to two things, quality and quantity. 
The first, namely quality, consists in nothing but not eating food, 
or drinking wines, prejudicial to the stomach. ‘The second, which 
is quantity, consists in not eating or drinking more than the stomach 
can easily digest; which quantity and quality every man should be 
a perfect judge of, by the time he is forty, or fifty, or sixty; and 
whoever observes these two rules, may be said to live a regular and 
sober life. This is of so much virtue and efficacy, that the humors 
of such a man’s body become most homogeneous, harmonious, 
and perfect; and when thus improved, are no longer liable to be 
corrupted or disturbed by any other disorders whatsoever, such as 
suffering excessive heat or cold, too much fatigue, want of natural 
rest, and the like, unless in the last degree of excess. Wherefore, 
since the humors of persons, who observe these two rules relative 
to eating and drinking, cannot possibly be corrupted, and engender 
acute diseases, the sources of an untimely death, every man is bound 
to comply with them ; for whoever acts otherwise, living a dis- 
orderly instead of a regular life, is constantly exposed to disease and 
mortality, as well in consequence of such disorders, as of others 
without number, each of which is capable of producing the same 
destructive effect. 
~ It is indeed true, that even those who observe the two rules 
relating to diet, the observance of which constitutes a sober life, 
may, by committing any one of the other irregularities, find himself 
the worse for it a day or two; but not so as to breed a fever.. He 
may likewise be affected by the revolutions of the heavens; but 
neither the heavens nor those irregularities are capable of corrupting 
the humors of a temperate person; and it is but reasonable and 
natural it should be so, as the two irregularities of diet are interior, 
and the others exterior. 
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But as there are some persons, stticken in years, who are, not- 

withstanding, very sensual, and allege, that. neither the quantity 
nor quality of their diet makes any impression upon them, and 
therefore eat a great deal of every thing, without distinction, and 
indulge themselves equally in point of drinking, because they are 
insensible in what part of their bodies their stomachs are situate ; 
such, no doubt, are beyond measure sensual, and slaves to gluttony. 
‘To these I answer, that what they say is impossible in the nature 
of things, because it is impossible that every man who comes into 
the world should-not bring with him a hot, a cold, or a temperate 
constitution; and that hot foods should agree with hot constitutions, 
cold with cold ones, and things that are not of a temperate nature 
with temperate ones, is likewise impossible in nature. After all, 
these epicures must allow that they are now and then out of order, 
and that they cure themselves by taking evacuating medicines and 
observing a strict diet. Whence it appears, that their being out of 
order is owing to their eating too much, and of things disagreeing 
with their stamach. 
: <Bhere are other old gluttons, who say that it is necessary they 
should eat:and drink a great deal, to keep up their natural heat, 
which is constantly diminishing as they advance in years; and that 
itis; therefore, them duty to eat heartily, and of such things as please 
their palate,ibe they hot, cold, or temperate; and that were they 
to dead:a soberilife, it would be a short one. ‘To this I answer, 
that our kind mother, Nature, in order that old men may live still to 
a greater age, has contrived matters so that they should be able to 
subsist on little, as I do; for large quantities of food cannot be di- 
gested by old and feeble stomachs. Nor should such persons be 
afraid:of shortening their days by eating too little, since, when 
they -happen to be indisposed, they recover by eating a mere 
trifle; for it is a trifle they eat when confined to a regimen, by 
oliserving which they get rid of their disorder. Now, if by re- 
ducing themselves to a very small quantity of food, they recover 
fronv the jaws of death, how can they doubt but that, with an 
increase’ of diet, still consistent however with sobriety, they will 
be able to support nature, when in perfect health? 

Others say, that it is better for a man to suffer every year three 
or four returns of his usual disorders, such as the gout, Sciatica, 
and the like, than be tormented the whole year by not indulging 
his appetite, and eating every thing his palate likes best, since, by 
a good regimen alone, he is sure to get the better of such attacks. 
To this I answer, that our natural heat growing less and less as we 
advance in years, no regimen can retain virtue sufhcient to conquer 
the malignity with which disorders of repletion are ever attended ; 
so that he must die at last of these periodical disorders, because 
they abridge life in the same proportion as health prolongs it. 
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Others pretend, that it is much better to live ten yeats, than:not 
indulge one’s appetite. To this I answer, that longevity ought to 
be highly valued by men of parts; as to others, it is no great mat- 
ter if it is not duly prized by them, since they are a disgrace’ to 
mankind, so that their death is rather of service to the public: But 
it is a great misfortune that men of bright parts should ‘be cut “off 
in that manner, since he, who is already a cardinal, might perhaps, 
by. living to eighty, attain the papal crowm; and in ‘the: state, 
many, by living some years extraordinary; may acquire the ducal 
dignity ; and so in regard to letters, by which a man may rise °so 
as to be considered as a god upon earth; and the like i ‘iavevery other 
profession. 

‘There are others who, though their stomachs Mantis weaker 
and. weaker as they advance in years, cannot however be brought to 
retrench the quantity of their food, nay they rather increase it. And 
because they find themselves unable to digest the great quantity of 
food with which they must load their stomachs by eating ‘twice 
in the four-and-twenty hours, they make a resolution co eat but 
once, that the long interval between one meal and the other may 
enable them to eat, at one sitting, as much as:they used to do 
in two: thus they eat till their stomachs, overburdened. with 
much food, pall and sicken, and change the superfluous food 
into bad humors, which kill a man before his time. I never met 
” with a very aged person who led that manner of life... All these 
old men I have been speaking of would live long, if, as‘ they. ad- 
vanced in years, they lessened the quantity of their food, “and ate 
oftener, but little at a time ; for old stomachs cannot digest Jarge 
quantities of food; old men changing in’ that respect to children, 
who eat several times in the four-and-twenty hours. : 

Others say, that a sober life may indeed keep aman in health, bur 
that it cannot prolong life. To this I answer, that experience 
proves the contrary; and that I myself am a living instance of-it. 
It cannot, however, be said that sobriety is apt to shorten’ one’s 
days as sickness does; for that the latter abbreviates life is’ not to 
be doubted. Notwithstanding, a man had better be alwaysjocund 
and hearty, than be obliged to submit now and then to YT disiees; 
in order to keep up the radical moisture. Hence it may be fairly 
concluded, that holy sobriety is the true parent of health and 
longevity. 

O thrice holy sobriety, so useful to man, by the services thou 
renderest him! Thou prolongest his days, by which means he 
greatly improves his understanding, and by such improvement he 
avoids the bitter fruits of sensuality, which is an enemy to reason, 
man’s peculiar privilege : those bitter fruits are the passions and per- 
turbations of the mind. Thou, moreover, freest him from the dréad- 
ful thoughts of death. How greatly is thy faithful disciple indebted 
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to thee, since, by thy assistance, he enjoys this beautiful expanse 
of the visible world, which is really beautiful to such as know how 
to view it with a philosophic eye, as thou hast enabled me to do. 
Nor could J, at any other time of life, even when I was young, but 
altogether debauched by irregularity, perceive its beauties, though 
I spared no pains or expense to enjoy every season of life. But I 
found that all the pleasures of that age had their alloy; so that I 
never knew, till I grew old, that the world was beautiful. - O truly 
happy life, which, over and above all these favors conferred on 
thine old man, hast so improved and perfected his stomach, that he 
has now better relish for his dry bread, than he had formerly, and 
in his youth, for the most exquisite dainties: and all this thou hast 
compassed by acting rationally, knowing that bread is, above all 
things, man’s proper food, when seasoned by a good appetite ; and, 
whilst a man leads a sober life, he may be sure of never wanting 
that natural sauce; because, by always eating little, the stomach, 
not being much burdened, need not wait long to have an appe- 
tite. It is for this reason, that dry bread relishes so well with me; 
and I know it from experience, and can withtruth affirm, I find such 
sweetness in it, that I should be afraid of sinning against temperance, 
were it not for my being convinced of the absolute necessity of 
eating of it, and that we cannot make use of a more natural food. 
And thou, kind parent, Nature, who actest so lovingly by thy aged 
offspring, in order to prolong his days, hast contrived matters so in 
his favor that he can live upon very little ; and in order to add to the 
favor.and to do him still greater service, hast made him sensible, 
that, as in his youth he used to eat twice a day, when he arrives at 
old age, he ought to divide that food, of which he was accustomed 
to make but two meals, into four; because, thus divided, it will be 
more easily digested ; and asin his youth he made but two collations 
in the day, he should in his old age make four, provided however he 
lessens the quantity, as his years increase. And this is what I do, 
agreeably to my own experience ; and therefore my spirits, not op- 
pressed by much food, but barely kept up, are always brisk, espe- 
cially after eating; so that I am obliged then to sing a song, and af- 
terwards to write. 

Nor do I ever find myself the worse for writing immediately 
after meals ; nor is my understanding ever clearer; nor am I apt to 
be drowsy; the food I take being in too small a quantity to send 
up any fumes to the brain. O, how advantageous itis to an old 
man to eat but little! Accordingly, I who know it eat but just 
enough to keep body and soul together; and the things I eat are as 
follows :— First, bread, panado, with an egg, or such other kinds 
of soup or spoon-meat. Of flesh meat, I eat veal, kid, and mutton. 
I eat poultry of every kind. I eat patridges, and other birds, such 
as thrushes. I likewise eat fish; for instance, the goldney and the 
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likey amongst sea-fish ; and the pike, and such like,“amongst “fresh- 
water fish. -All these things are’ fit for an old mans" and'thérefore 
he ought to be content with them; and, considering theif number 
and variety, not hanker after others. Such éld' men, a3 ‘are too 
poor to allow themselves provisions of this kind, may do very’ well 
with ‘bread, panado, and eggs; things which no poor man can want, 
unless it be common beggars, and as we call them vagabonds, about 
whom we are not bound to make ourselves uneasy, since they ‘have 
brought themselves to that pass by their ihdolenice, and had better be 
deadthan alive ; for they are a disgraceto human nature. But though 
4-poor man should eat nothing but bread, panado, and eggs, there 
is NO heeessity for his‘eating more than his stomach can digest. 
And whoever does not trespass in point of either quantity or quality, 
cannot ‘die but by mere dissolution. O, what'a differetice there is 


between a regular and an irregular life! One gives’ longevity’ arid’ 


health, the other produces diseases and untimely deaths. 

O unhappy, wretched hfe, my sworn ene: thot art good’ for 
nothing but to murder those who follow thee! How many of my 
dearest relations and friends hast thou robbed me of, in consequence 
of their not giving credit to me! relations and friends whom I should 
now enjoy. But thou hast not been able to destroy me, according 
to thy wicked intent and purpose. Iam stillalive in spite of thee, 
and have attained to such an age, as to see around me eleven 
grandchildren, all of fine understanding, and amiable disposition ; 
all disposed to learning and virtue; all beautiful in their persons 
and lovely in their manners ; whom, had I obeyed thy dictates, I 
should never have beheld. Nor should I enjoy those beautiful and 
convenient apartments which I have built from the ground, with 
such a variety of gardens, as required no small time to attain their 
present degree of perfection. No! thy nature is to destroy those 
who follow thee, before they can see their houses or gardens so 
much as finished; whereas I, to thy no small confusion, have 
already enjoyed mine for a number of years: But since thou art so 
pestilential a vice, as to poison and destroy the world, and I apf 
determined to use my utmost endeavours to extirpate thee, at least 


in part, I have resolved to counteract thee so, that my eleven. grand... 


children shall take pattern after me, and thereby expose thee, for 
what thou really art—a most wicked, desperate, and mortal enemy 
of the children of men. 

I really cannot help admiring, that men of fine parts, and, such 
there are, who have attained a superior rank in Jetters or any other 
profession, should not betake themselves to a regular, life, when 
they are arrived at the age of fifty or sixty ; or as,soon as they find 
themselves attacked by any of the foregoing disorders, of which 
they might easily recover; whereas, by being permitted to get a- 
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head, they become.incurable.. Asto young men, I ammo way 
surprised at,them, since the passions being strong at that age, they 
are of course the more easily overpowered by their baneful influence. 
But after fifty, our lives should,,in every thing, be governed by 
treason, which teaches us, that the consequences of gratifying our 
palate and our appetite are disease and death. Were this-pleasure 
of the palate lasting, it would be some excuse; but it is; so mee 
mentary, that there is scarce any distinguishing between the. begin- 
ning.and the end of it; whereas the diseases it produces.ate very 
durable, But it must be a great contentment to a man of sober 
life, to be able to reflect that, in the manner he lives, he is. sure that 
what he eats will keep him in good health, and be productive 
of no disease or infirmity. 

Now, I was willing to. make this.short addition to my Treatises 
founded on new reasons; few persons caring to pursue long-winded 
discourses ; whereas, short tracts havea chance of being read by 
many; and I wish that many may see this addition, to the end that 
its utility may be more extensive. 





AN 
EARNEST EXTLORTATION : 
3 WHEREIN 
THE AUTHOR URGES THE NECESSITY OF EMBRACING 
A SOBER ANID REGULAR LIFE, 
IN ORDER TO ATTAIN 


OLD AGE. 





CHAPTER III. 
OF THE BIRTH AND DEATH OF MAN. 


Nort to be wanting in my duty, that duty incumbent upon every 
man ; arid not to lose, at the same time, the satisfaction I feel ip 
being useful to others, I have resolved totake up my pen, and to 
inform those who, for want of conversing with me, are strangers 
to what those know and see with whom I have the pleasure of be- 
ing acquainted. But as certain things may appear to some persons 
scarcely credible, nay, impossible, though actually true, I shall not 
fail to relate them for the benefit of the public. Wherefore, I 
say, being, God be praised, arrived at my ninety-fifth year, and 
still finding myself sound and hearty, content and cheerful, I ne- 
ver cease thanking the divine Majesty for so great a blessing, 
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considering the usual fate of other old men. These scarcely at- 
tain the age of seventy, without losing their health and spirits ; 
growing melancholy and peevish; continually haunted by the 
thoughts of death; apprehending their Jast hour from one day to 
another, so that it is impossible to drive such thoughts out of their 
minds ; whereas such things give me not the least uneasiness ; for, 
indeed, I cannot at all make them the object of my attention, 
as I shall hereafter more plainly relate. I shall, besides, demon- 
strate the certainty I enjoy of living to a hundred. But to render 
this dissertation more methodical, I shall in by considering 
man at his birth ; and from thence accompany him, through every 
stage of life, to his grave. 

therefore say, that some come into the world with the stami- 
na of life so weak, that they live but a few days, or mouths, or 
years; and it cannot be clearly known to what such shortness of 
life is owing : whether to some defect in the father or mother, in 
begetting them; orto the revolutions of the heavens; or to the 
defect of Nature, subject as she is to the celestial influence. For 
* Icould never bring myself to believe, that’ Nature, the common 
parent of all, should be partial to any of her children. Therefore, 
as we cannot assign the causes, we must be content with reasoning 
from the effects, such as they daily appear to our view. 

Others are born sound, indeed, and lively ; but notwithstand- 
ing, with a poor weakly constitution ; and of these some live to the 
age of ten; others to twenty; others to thirty and forty; yet 
they seldom live to be old men. Others, again, bring into the 
world a perfect constitution, and live to old age; but it is gene- 
rally, as I have already said, an old age full of sickness and sor- 
row ; for which they have to thank themselves, because they most 
unreasonably presume on the goodness of their constitutions; and 
cannot by any means be brought to depart, when grown old, from 
the mode of life they pursued in their younger days ; as if they 
still retained all their primitive vigor. Nay, they intend to live 
as irregularly when past the meridian of life, as they did all the time 
of their youth ; thinking they shall never grow old, nor their con- 
stitutions be ever impaired. Neither do they consider, that the 
stomach has lost its natural heat, and that they should on that ac- 
count pay a greater regard to the quality of what they eat, and 
what wines they drink; and likewise to the quantity of each, 
which they ought to lessen; whereas, on the contrary, they are 
for increasing it ; saying, that, as we lose our health and vigor 
by growing old, we should endeavour to repair the loss by increas- 
ing the quantity of our food, since it is by sustenance that we ate 
to preserve the individual. ° 

In this, nevertheless, they are greatly mistaken, since, as the na- 
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tural heat lessens as a man grows in years, he should diminish the 
quantity of his meat and drink; nature, especially at that period, 
being.content with little. Nay, though they have every reason to 
believe this to be the case, they.are so obstinate as to think other- 
wise; and still follow their usual disorderly life. But were. they 
to relinquish it in’ due time, and betake themselves.to a sober and 
regular course, they ‘would not grow: idfirm.in their old age, but 
would continue, as I am, strong and hearty, considering how 
and perfect a constitution it has pleased the Almighty to bestow 
9 them, and would live to the age of a hundred and twenty. 
is has been the case of others, who, as we read in many authors, 
have lived a sober life, and of course were born with this perfect 
constitution; ‘and had it been my lot to enjoy such a constitution, 
I should make no doubt of attaining the same age. But as I_ was 
born with feeble stamina, I am afraid I shall not outlive a hun- 
dred. Were others, too, who are also born with an infirm con- 
stitution, to betake themselves to a regular life, as I have doue, 
they would attain the age of a hundred and upwards, as shall be 
my Case. 

And this certainty of being able to live a great age is, in my 
opinion, a great advantage, and highly to be valued; none being 
sure to live even a single hour, except such as adhere to the rules 
of temperance. This security of life is built on good and truly 
natural reasons, which can never fail; it being impossible, in the 
nature of things, that he who leads a sober and regular life, 
should breed any sickness, or die of an unnatural death, before the 
time, at which it is impossible he should live. But sooner he can- 
not die, as a sober life has the virtue to remove all the usual causes 
of sickness, and sickness cannot happen without a cause ;, which 
cause being removed, sickness is likewise removed ; and sickness 
being removed, an untimely and violent death must be prevented. 

And there is no doubt that temperance has the virtue and effi- 
cacy to remove such causes ; for since health and sickness, life and 
death, depend:on the good or bad quality of the humors, temperance 
corrects their viciousness, and renders them perfect, being posses- 
sed of the natural power of making them unite and bind together, 
so as to render them inseparable, and: incapable of alteration or 
fermenting ; circumstances which engender cruel fevers, and end 
in death. It is true indeed, andit would be a folly'to'deny it, that, 
let our humors be originally ever.so good, time, which consumes 
every thing, cannot fail to consume and exhaust them ; and that 
man, as soon as that happens, must die of a natural death; but 
yet, without sickness, as will be my case, who shall die at my ap- 
pointed time, when these humors shalt be consumed, which they are 
not at present. Nay, they are still perfect ; nor is it possible they 
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should be otherwise in mypresentcondition, when. ¥.find mys 
hearty and content, eating with ;a, good appetite, and ruta 
» » Moreover, alli my, senses are as good as eyer, and in the 


i perfection ;.my ,wnderstanding clearer and brighter than 
vets my judgment sound, my memory tenacious, my spirits. good, 
iand my. yoice,.the first. which. 1s 


his; apt.to fail us, grown, so 
strongand sonorous, that; I cannot help. chanting out dloud my 
/prayers.morning and night, instead, of whispering and muttering 
them to-myself, as. was formerly my custom. 

And these are so many true.and,sure signs and tokens that my 
humors are good, aud cannot.waste but with time, all those who 
-gonverse with me conclude. O, how glorious this life of mine is 
likely’ to be, replete with all the felicities which men can enjoy on 
-this side of the grave ! It is entirely. exempt from that sensual bru- 
tality which age has enabled.my better reason to banish; because 
where. reason resides, there is no.room for sensuality, nor for its 
bitter fruits, the passions and: perturbations of the mind, with‘a 
train of disagreeable apprehensions. Nor yet.can the thoughts of 
death find room in my mind, as I have no sensuality to nourish 
such thoughts. Neither can the death of grandchildren and other 
‘felations and friends make any impressionon me, byt for a mo- 
«ment or-two, and then itis over. Still less.am I Jiable to be cast 
down by losses in. point of fortune, as many haye seen to their no 
small surprise.. And this is a happiness not to be expected by any 
ebut such as attain old age by sobriety, and not in consequence ,of 
& strong constitution; and such may, moreover, expect to @pend 
‘their days. happily, as 1 do mine, in a perpetual round of anuse- 
-ment.and pleasure. -And how is.it possible a man should not 
joy himself, who meets with no crosses or disappointments in hi 
old age, such as youth is constantly plagued with, and from which, 
as I shall presently show, I have the happiness of being exempt. 

-The first of these is to do service to my country. O, what a 
glorious amusement !. in which I find infinite delight, as I thereby 
show her the means of improving her impor estuary, or harbour, 
“beyond the possibility of its:filling, for thousands of years to come; 
-6028 to secure to Venice her surprising and. miraculous title of a 
maiden city, as she really is ; and the only.one in the whole world. 
‘She will, moreover, thereby add to. her great and excellent surname 
of Queen of the Sea! Such is my, amusement and nothing is 
wanting to make it complete. Another amusement of mine is, that 
of showing this maid.and queen:in what manner she may abound 
im» provisions, by improving large tracts of land, as well marshes as 
~barren sands, to. great proht.. A third amusement, and an_amuse- 
“mént.aleo..without any alloy, .is that .of showing how Venice, 
though. already so strong, as tg bein 2 manver impregnable, may 
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on athe h’ ith Pe winger 
eatin: 
reer i —- exodlient. 
“eds ak aoe alt 'atisit eet mo vuti- 

lity; F enjoy wi cai? a 

ad Pai Fy 2 Ay ahi as y a8 2° Amother? namie 
Cas that’ havi ee le part’ net Deegan me 
ich ‘my Prandchildteh had’ been’ utifertunated reg Tee vemaner tf 
mere fenet of thought, ‘whith ‘never Sléeps,- anit —— 

‘digue of body, and’ very ‘Yittle of mind, have foand a trac ‘and 
lible metho of répairme? stich Joss’ nore than ‘double, by: ‘a Fudi- 
cidus use of that’ most commendable’ of arts, agti¢ultare.’"Amio- 
ther comfort 'T still enjoy is to think, that my nae ip ret 
ancé, which I wrote, in order to be ‘useful to others, is really ‘60, 
as ‘many assute me by word of ‘mouth, ‘mientioning, that Gt has 
proved extreme! if ly useful to them, as it in fact appears to have been, 
 whils Ist others in orm me by letter, that, utider God, they aré’‘in- 
‘ debted to me for life.‘ Still, another comfort’ ¥ enjoy, is that! of 
Bias g able to write’with my ownhand! for I write enough’ tobe 
Ff Service to others; beth on architecture‘and agriculture.’ Plile~ 
“wise enjoy another satisfaction, which s'that of conversing with 
“fen of bright parts-and superior understanding, from ‘whomseven 
“St ‘this advanced peried of life, F learn something.° “What! a "coln- 
a A ig this, that, old‘as Fam, I should be able, without: thé*feast 
fatigues t6 study the most ‘important, sublime, and adem ‘sub- 


& 





“mist futther add iso, though it may appear snaposeilite to 
me, and may be so in some measure, that at thisage 1 enjoy'at 
“once two lives ; one terrestrial, which 1 possess infact y ‘the other 
“célestial, which: I possess:in thought ; ; and ‘this thought is equalto 
_ actual ehjoyment, when founded on thin ange we are sure to attain, 
asT art sure fo ‘attain’ that celestial life, through the ‘infinite’ mercy 
. ‘and'g dnéss of God. ‘Thus I enjdy this terrestriablife im’ corise- 
: uence of aye sobriety awd temperatice, virtues so-agreeable to ithe 
Deity enjoy, by the grace of the same divine Majesty, the 
delet, which he makes’ me Aanti¢ipate in ‘thought 5: athe _ 
to fix me ‘én on this object, the fruition of which I 
*“affitm to be of the ‘utinost certainty; (And 1. holt 'thae: ayia 
the manner I expect, is ridt really death, but'a passage of the 
‘fréin this earthly life to a ‘celestial, anantire, and‘ ‘infinitely « per- 
fect existence. bie cati it‘ be’ Ohi wise and this® hough i is 
$6 pleasing, 80 “p erlatively subline, that ‘it ‘can no" longer oan 
‘to low and ‘world y objects, such as the death of this“bedy; ‘bein 
‘entirely taken ‘up with the happiness ‘of living a-celestial enddivine 
life ; whence it is, that I enjoy two'lives. ‘Nor can “the 'terntina- 
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eas many er biace ppisial and ‘contemplative. life, 
oly and commenda ble,’ t the chief employment’ of those 
cad, it being to celebrate the , praises: of God, O, that they 
he wise betake themselves entirely'to a regular and sober 
a Ww, Much more aon would be rerider themselves ip 
he nah t of God! What a°much greater honor and otnameit 
on they be to the world! They would then be considered, as 
gaints indeed, upon earth, as those primitive Christians wéte held, 
ae joined sobriety to so, recluse a life. By. living like them to 
the age,of a hundred and twenty, they might expect, by the power 
of God, ta work numberless miracles; and besides, ‘they , ee 
enjoy, constant health and spirits, and be always ha appy 
aes ‘whereas they are now most infirm, melan Ra aaa ‘and 
Bik Now, as some of these people think thest’ are trials 
Sent sna by. God Almighty with a view of promoting their salva- 
tion, that they may do penance in this life for their past ertors, I 
avis he saying, that, in my opinion, they are groan mistaken. 
or can by no means believe, that’it is agreeable to the Deity, 
that man, his favorite creature, should live infirm, melancholy; afd 
dissatisfied ; but rather enjoy -good-health and spirits, and be al- 
ways content within himself..,.In this manner did the holy fathers 
live, and by such conduct did they ‘daily render themselves more 
acceptable to the:divine, Majesty, soas,to:work the, great and sur- 
prising miracles we read of in history. How beautiful, how glo- 
rious a sceneshould -we then behold! ‘far*‘more beautiful than in 
those ancient times, because we now, abound with so many reli- 
gious orders and monasteries, which did not then exist ; and were 
the members of these communities, tq,lead a temperate life, we 
should then behold such a number of venerable old men, as would 
create Sutprise? * Nor would they trespass against their rules ‘they 
would rather improve upon them ; since every religious commu- 
nity allows its subjects bread, wine, and sometimes eggs(bonié of 
them allow meat), besides, soups. made with vegetables, sallads, 
fruit and other cakess/ things which disagree, wa imme ps gn 
wehdtten their:Jives. |. But/as, they, are allowed, such 
files, they freely, make use. 08 them 5. HA i ve wok 
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@ wrong to abstiin rd’ then, wherdds i Waid ‘wbe" te 
PEN Lmmeibg  aet eye Oe aE 
from such food and’ éoalingd thernsetyed' to! Cady’ witiey Bioetis, 
and eggs; for this is ¢he trae, method‘of presetviti gitneh Of" a 
constitution,; ard it‘i¢ a life of moré indilgendét that? Hee bp 
holy,fathers of the desert, who. subsistéd” ntively ort, hr 
and roots, and drank nothing but purée water 22nd “Reverth 
lived, as T have already menitioned, in good health aha® i, 
always happy within themselves. Were those of out” ays t6 to 
the same, they would, like thent, find the’ road to heaven Hach 
easier ; for it is always open to every faithful Christian, as dur ‘Sa. 
yiour Jesus Christ left it, when he came down upon éarth’to shed 
his precious blood, in order to deliver us from the tyrdimy of the 
devil; and-all through ‘his immense goodness and’ loying“kindniegs 
to save mankind. Sertrs, te: 

_ Se that to make an end of this discourse, I say, since: Tehgth ” 6f 
days abounds with.so many favors and blessings, and’ ‘I rie 
to be one of those who are arrived at that state, I ‘cannot te 
would pot willingly want charity) but give testimony in favor of 
it,,and solemnly assure all mankind, that’ really enjoy apreat-déal 
more than I now mention; and that I have no’ other reason for 
writing but that of demonstrating the great advantages wiijch dtige 
from longevity, to the end that their conviction may induce them 
to observe these excelent rules of temperance and’ sobriety’ ‘und 
therefore, I. never cease to raise my voice, crying out to you;‘my 
friends, may your days be long, and may you continue to improve 


in every vistue ! 
L fo. 





A LETTER 
FROM SIGNIOR LEWIS CORNARO, 


TO THE RIGHT REV. BARBARO, 
PATRIARCH ELECT OF ‘AQUILEIA, 





~ CHAPTER Iv. | 7 
THE METHOD OF ENJOYING A COMPLETE HAPPINESS IN 
OLD AGE. 

Mr. Lorp, 5 yiin 
Tue human understanding must certainly have somie- 
divine in its constitution and frame. How divine the invention 
of conversing with an absent frierid, by the help of writitig> Hoe 
divinely is it conttived by nature, that men, though at a. preatodia- 
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taneey’should-setoneianothemwith the intellectual epey .28,)3,.n9w 
see yourdardship! bo By:means of.this-nontniyantes J shall .endean 
vour'to entertain’ yoti with matters of the greatest moment, |, It. 15 
trues that I'shalispeak of nothing: but ; what 1 have already ;mepr, 
tioned: : > Burst. was-net.attheragé of ningty-one, to which, 4 have 
now attained 5; a thing: Lcannet taking, notice.of, because, as I 
advance im years, the sounder! a Senslaniaterte tothe amaze, 
ment ofthe world: -I:who can account: for it,am,bound to, show, 
that'a man may! enjoy,ai terrestrial, paradise; after, eighty,, which, I 
enjoy: bututis not.to be obtained, except.by temperance and so- 
briety; virtues so adceptable to'the Almighty, enemies to sensua, 
ity) and friends.to reason.:.; red 
«iNows my Lord, to begin, E must tell you, that within these few 
days past'I have been visited by many of the learned doctors of this 
uttiversity, as ‘well physicians as, philosophers, who,,were.well ,ac- 
quainted with my age, my dife,aod manners ; knowing how. stout, 
hearty, and gay Lwas ; anid in what perfection all my.senses still con, 
tired 34ikewise my memory, spirits, and understanding; and even 
my voite and:teeth. They knew, besides,, that .I constantly .emr 
ployed eight:hours every day in writing treatises, with my,own 
hand,vonsubjects useful to mankind, and spent, many,,more,ja 
walking and singing. O, my Lord, how melodious my_ voice, ds 
grown ! were you to hear me chant my prayers ;.and_ that, to, my 
lyre, after the example of David, I am certain it would give you 
great’ pleasure, my voice is so musical. Now, when they told me 
that they had been acquainted with all these particulars, they, added, 
that it was indeed next to a miracle how I could write so, much, 
and upon subjects that required both judgment and spirit... And 
indeed, my Lord, it is incredible, what satisfaction and. pleasure I 
have in these compositions. Butas I write to be useful, your. Lord- 
ship may easily conceive what pleasure I enjoyed. They, con- 
eluded: by telling me, that. T ought not to be looked upon as a. per- 
son advanced in years, since all my. occupations. were. those of .a 
man, and by no means like those of other aged persons, 
who, when they have reached eighty, are reckoned decrepit. Such, 
moreover, are subject, some:to the gout, some to the sciatica, and 
some to-other complaints, to! be relieved from which they, myst 
undergo such.a number of. painful operations, as cannot. but xen- 
der'lifeextremely disagreeable. And if by chance. one of them 
happens to escape a long illness, his senses are impaired,, and he 
catmot’see or hear so well; or-else fails in some one or er of 
thetcorporeal facultiés, he cannot-walk, or his hands shake ;. and 
‘supposing him exempt from these bodily infirmities, his’ memory, 
Wis spititsp or his understanding fail him; he is not-cheerful, plea- 
Writ ak happy‘ within himself, as lam. . - 
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Besides ali these blessings, I mentioned another which I enjoyed 5) 
and so great a blessitig; that they were albamazed at ityisineesit as: 
altogether’ beside the usual course of nature. This blessing is, that I 
should pass fifty, in spite of a most powerful and: mortal! enemy 1 
carry about me, and ‘which I can by no means conquer, because: it) 
is natural, or an occult quality implanted'in my ‘body ‘by matuves, 
and ‘this is, that every year, from the beginning of July to the end: 
of August, I cannot drink any wine, of whatever kimdor country 5: 
for, besides being these two months quite disgustful:to my palate it 
disagrees with my stomach, Thus losing my milk (for wine is indeed 
the milk of old age), and having nothing to drink, for no change of 
pteparation of waters can have the virtue of wine, nor of course 
do me any good: having nothing I say to drink, and my: stomach 
being thereby disordered, I can eat but very little; and this spare 
diet, with the want of wine, reduces me, by the middle of August, 
extremely low; nor is the strongest capon broth, or any other te» 
medy, tb service to me; so that I am ready, through mere weak« 
ness, to-sink into the grave. Hence they inferred, that. were not 
the new wine (for I always take care to have some ready by» the 
beginning of September,) to come in sosoon, I should be-a dead 
man. But what surprised them still more was, that this-new. wine 
should ‘have power sufficient to restore me in two or three days. to 
that degree of health and strength, of which the old wine had robbed 
me; a fact, they themselves have been eye-witnesses of, within these 
few days ; and which a man must see to believe it; insomuch: that 
they could not help crying out: ‘* Many of us, who are physicians, _ 
have'visited him annually for several years past; and ten years ago, 
judged it impossible for him to live a year or two longer, considering 
what a mortal enemy he carried about him, and his advanced ages 
yet we do not find him so weak at present as he used to be.” ‘This 
singularity, and the many other blessings they see me enjoy, obliged 
them to confess, that the joining of such a number of ‘favors was, 
with regard to me, a special grace conferred on me, at my birth, by 
nature, or by the stars ; and to prove this to be a good conclusion, 
which it really is not, (because not grounded on strong and suf- 
ficient reasons, but merely on their own opinion,) they found 
themselves under a necessity to display their eloquence, and to 
a great many very fine things. Certain it is, my Lord, that elo- 
quence, in men of bright parts, has great power; so great, as 
toinduce people to believe things which have neither actual nor 
possible existence. I had, however, great pleasure and satisfac- 
tionin hearing them; for it must, no doubt, be a high entertait- 
ment to hear such men talk in that manner. ti 
~” Another satisfaction, without the least mixture of alloy, I at «he 
same time enjoyed, was to think that age and experience are sufh- 
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créntité make a man learned who; withoutthempwoald know-nothing ; 
noris it surprising that they ‘should; 'simee length of days: is; the 
foundation® of trae’ knowledge.’ “Accordingly; it was by means 
of it-alone‘E discovered their conclusion to be false. Thus, you 
sesymy Lord, how apt! men are to “deceive themselves in their 
judgment °of things, whén:‘such judgment is not built upon a 
solid foundation. And therefore, to undeceive them and set them. 
right;' I made answer, that their conclusion was false, as I should 
actually cotivince them’ by’ proving that the happiness I enjoyed 
was’ not confined to me, but common to all mankind, and that 
every 'man.might equally ‘enjoy it; since I was but a mere mortal, 
composed, like all others, of the four elements ; and endued, be- 
sides existence and life, with sensible and intelectual faculties, 
which até common to all men. ‘For it has pleased the Almighty 
ta‘bestow on his favorite creature, man, these extraordinary bles. 
singsand favors above other animals, which enjoy only the sen- 
sible pereeptions, in order that such blessings and favors may be the 
meatis of keeping him long in health; so that the length of days:isa 
universal favor granted by the Deity, and not by nature and the stars. 

' But man being in his' youthfuldays more of the sensual, than of 
the rational animal, is aptto yield to sensible impressions ; and, when 
he afterwatds:arrives at the age of forty and fifty, he ought toconsi- 
der that‘he’ has attained the noon of life, by the vigor of youth, and a 
geod tonée-of stomach; natural blessings, which favored him in 
aseending the hill; but that he must now think of going downy 
and approaching the grave with a heavy weight of years ‘on ‘his 
backs-und:that old age is the reverse of youth, as much as order 
i8| the reverse of disorder. Hence it is requisite he should-alter 
his'mode of fife, in regard to the articles of eating and drinking; on 
which health and longevity depend. And as the first part of his 
life was sensual and irregular, the second should be the reverse, 
since nothing can subsist without order, especially the life of 
man; irregularity being, without all doubt, prejudicial, and regu- 
larity advantageous to the human species. 

“Besides it is impossible in the nature of things, that the man, 
who is ‘bent on indulging his palate and his appetite, should not 
be’ gnilty of irregularity. Hence it was, that to avoid this vice, 
#3 's00n as I found myself arrived’ at maturer years, I embraced a 
tegutarand sober life. It is, no doubt, true, that I found some 
diffidulty'm compassing it; but in order to conquer this difficulty, 
I Veseeched the Almighty to grant me the virtue of sobriety; well 
kriowing that‘he would graciously hear my prayer. ‘Then, consi 
dering when a man is about to undertake any thing of imports 
tance, "whidly Hie knows he can ‘compass, though ‘not without 
difficulty, he may make it much easier to himself by being steady 
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in his purpose; i ued: the same course, 1. endeavoured gra-. 
dually to relinquish adisorderly life, and to suit myself -insensibly, 
to the rules-of temperance; and thus it .came- to:pass, that 
seber and regular life no longer proved, uneasy,or disagreeable 3, 
though on account of . the weakness .of my constitution, Lytied 
myself down to such strict rules in regard to the) quantity. -and 
quality of what I ate and drank. t bilo 
Others, who happen to be blessed with a stronger temperament, 
may eat se other kinds of food and.in greater quantity ; and,4o. 
of wines; whereas, though their lives may still be sober, they, will 
not be so-confined as mine, but much more free. Now, on heater 
ing these arguments, and.examining the reasons on which they were 
founded, they all agreed that I had advanced nothing but-what was 
true. Indeed the youngest of them said, that though he, could-not 
but allow the favor or advantages, I had been speaking of,,to be 
common to all mankind, yet I enjoyed,.the special grace of being 
able to relinquish with ease one kind of life, and selasonduai 
a thing which he knew by experience to be feasible, but as difficuls 
to him as it had proved easy to me. erowrne 
To this I replied, that, partaking of humanity like himself, I 
likewise found it a difficult task; but it did not become.a,persen. 
to shrink from a glorious but practicable undertaking, on .account 
of the difficulties attending it, because in proportion to these. diffs 
culties, is the honor he acquires by it in the eye of man, and she 
merit in the sight of God. Our beneficent Creator is desiroiass 
that, .as he originally favored human nature with longevity, sve 
should all enjoy the full advantage of his intentions; knowing 
that when a man has passed the age of eighty, he is entirely, exempt 
from the bitter fruits of sensual enjoyments, and governed by, the 
dictates of reason. Vice and immorality.must then leave hi 
hence God is willing he should live to a full maturity. of years; 
and has ordained, that whoever reaches his natural term, should 
end his days without sickness, by mere dissolution, the natural 
way of quitting this mortal life to enter upon immortality, as. will 
be my case. For I am sure to die chanting my prayers; nor.do 
the dreadful thoughts of death give me the least uneasiness, though, 
considering my great age, it cannot be far distant; knowing as J 
do, that I was born to die, and reflecting that such numbers. have 
departed this life without reaching my age. Nor.does that othes 
thought, inseparable from the former, namely, the fear of thase 
torments, to which wicked men are hereafter liable, give me. any 
uneasiness ; because I am a good Christian, and bound: to. believe; 
that I shall be saved by the virtue of the most sacred blood of Christ, 
which he has vouchsafed to shed, in order to free us fram shese 
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torments. How» beautiful the life I lead! How happy my end! 
To this the young gentleman, my'antagonist, had nothing to reply, 
but that he was resolved to embrace a sober life, in order to follow 
my example; and,that hé/hath taken ‘another more important reso- 
lution, which was, that as he had been always very desirous to live to 
be old, so_he was now. equally impatient to reach that period, the 
sooner to enjoy the felicity of old age. 

The great desire I had, my Lord, to converse with you at this 
distance, has forced me to be prolix, and still obliges me to proceed, 
though not much further. ‘There’ are. many sensualists, my Lord, 
who say that I have thrown away my time and trouble in writing 
a Treatise on Temperance; and other.discourses on, the same sub- 
ject, toinduce men to lead a regular life; alleging, that it is im- 
possible to conform to it; so.that my Treatise must answer 
as _litt}e purpose as that of Plato on Government, who took a 
great deal of pains to recommend a thing impracticable ; whence 

y inferred, that as his Treatise was of no use, mine will 
share, the’ same fate. Now this surprises me the more, as 
they may see by my Treatise, that I had led a sober life for 
many years before I had composed it; and that I should never 
have composed it, had I not previously been convinced, that it 
was such a life as a man might lead; and being a virtuous fife, 
would be of great service to him; so that I thought myself under 
an obligation to represent it ina truelight. I have the satisfaction 
now to hear, that numbets on seeing my Treatise have embraced 
swch.a life ;.and I have read, that many in times past have actually 
led it; so that the objection Plato’s Treatise on Government is 
liable'to, can be of no force against mine. But such sensualists, 
enemies to reason, and slaves to their passions, ought to think 
themselves well off if, whilst they study to indulge their palates 
and their appetites, they do not contract long and painful diseases, 
and are not, many of them, overtaken by an untimely death. 
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THE GRAND-DAUGHTER OF LEWIS Co#Nano,” °° *" 





CHAPTER 'V.: 


Lf 


TESTIMONY OF HER GRANDFATHER’S REGULAR ‘LIFE.® 


Lewis Cornaro was, by the ill conduct of some of his relations, 
deprived of the dignity of a noble Venetian, of which he was posges- 
sed, and which he deserved for his virtues, and by his birth. He was 
not, banished from his country, but was free to remain in Venice, if he 
pleased ; but seeing himselfexcluded from all the public emiployméni 
of theRepublic, heretired to Padua, where he took up his residenté. 

,.H¢ married at Udina, a city of Friuli; his wifé’g nae was 
Veronica, of the family of Spiltemberg. She was a lon time 
barren, and as he ardently wished for children, henegléctéd nothirlg 
which might give him that satisfaction. At last, after many Vows 
prayers, and remedies, his wife became pregnant, and was delivéré 
of a daughter, who was named Clara, Because of the devotidii 
which each of them had for St. Francis. yore ~ om 

’ This. was an only daughter, and was married to John Cofdafo, 
the son of Fantin, of the family of that name, which was distingtish- 
ed by the surname of Cornaro del Episcopia. It was a vety power 
family before the loss which Christendom suffered by losing the 
kin, a of Cyprus, where the family had a considerable estate. 

Clara had eleven children, eight sons and three daughters. Lewis 
Cornaro had also the pleasure to see himself, as it were, revived 
by a miracle in a great number of successors; for though he was . 
very ancient when Clara came into the world, yet he lived to see 
her very old, and his offspring to the third generation. 

Cornaro was aman of understanding, merit, and courage. He 
loved glory, and was naturally liberal; nevertheless, without pro- 
fuseness. His youth was infirm, being very passionate and hasty ; 
but when he perceived what damages the vices of his temper 
caused him, he resolved to correct them, and had command enough 
of himself to conquer his passion, and those extravagant humors 
to which he was subject. After this glorious victory, he became 
so moderate, mild, and affable, that he gained the esteem and friend- 
ship ofall those who knew him. 
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He was extraordinarily sober, observed the rules which he men- 
tions in his writings; dnd bed Ninkself always with so much 
wisdom and precaution, that finding his natural heat decaying by 
degrees in his old age, he also diminished his diet by degrees, so 
far,.aste stint hunsglf to the-yolk of an egg for,a meal, and some- 
times, a little before his death, it served him for two meals. 

By this means he preserved hievhealth, and was also vigorous, 
to the age of a hundred 3, his mind did not decay, he never had 
need of spectacles, nether att he Nit heaine , 

And that which is no less true than difficult to believe, is, that 
he preserved his yoice so clear,and harmonious, that, at the end of 
his life, he sung with as much sivength and delight, as he‘did at 
the age of twenty-five years. 

He had foreseen that he should live long without any infirmity, 
and ‘whé hot deceived in it. When he felt that his last-hour drew 
near, he disposed himself to leave this. life with the’ piety, ofa 
Christian, and the courage of a philosopher. He made his will, 
dud set all bis affairs’ in order; after which he‘ received the, last 
sacramieuts, and expected death patiently in an elbow chair, In 
short, it may be said, that beimg in good health, feeling ae 
mavner of pain, having also his mind and eye brisk, a little fainti 
fit took him, which was instead of an agony, and made him fetch 
his lastbreath. He died at Padua, April 26, 1566, and was buried 
May 8, following. ow 

His wife died some years after him. Her life was long, and her 
old: ageas happy as that of her spouse, only her latter days were not 
altogether like his. Some time before her death she was seized 
with a lingering, which brought her to her grave. She gave.sp 
her, soul one night in her bed, without any convulsive motions, 
and with so perfect a’tranquillity, that she left this,life withoue 
being perceived. j 

“This is all I can gay of those good people, by the idea which 
remains of them, from what I heard my deceased father, and some 
other friends of Lewis Cornaro, say of them; who having lived.so 
long, after'an extraordigary manner, deserve not to die so'soon\in 
the memory of man. 9" 
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CHAPTER.VL >... er 


"Pre extract of the thirty eighth book of the History of MyPres 
sident de Thou, runs thus: 1 <tRon 
«’Lewis Cornaro was ait extraordinary and admirable instance of 
a Tong life; for'he'lived ‘a hundred years; healthful/in' body and 
sound in mind. He was descended from’ one of the most illustri« 
Otis famiti¢és OF Venice; but through dome misfortune, owingots 
his'birth, was excluded from all public honors ahd rE oe 
ments)” He ‘married at‘ Udina, in Friuli, one Veronica; ofthe 
fatiity of Spikembetg: and being in possession! of a'gooll estate 
he was desirous of having children to inherit it.. In:short,; what 
bythe prayers hie put up, and by the help of. physicians, he’con- 
y poe oaithas point 5 and his wife, whom he dearly loved, and-who 
a8'ptetty well gone in years, was brought to bed of'a daughter, 
whet “he least expected it. This daughter, named -Chtay was 
niafticd'to’ Johny the ‘con of Fantina Cornaro, arich family of 
Cyprus; by whom she had eight sons and three daughters. 

«In a word, Lewis Cornaro, by his sobriety, and the regimen he 
observed in his diet, corrected the ‘itifirmitics he had contracted by 
item perance in ‘his ‘youth, and by the strength of his reason, mos 
dérited' his in¢linations aud propensity ‘to anger. So that im his 
Old ‘agehe had a8 good.a constitution of body, and as ‘mild and ever. 
tempered a mind, as before in the flower of his youth he -wasanfirmi; 
and apt to fly out into a passion. He composed several Treatises 
when he was very old, wherein he tells us of the irregularity of his 
former life, and of his reformation, and the hopes he had of living 
long. Nor was he mistaken in his account, for he died calmly, 
and without any pain, being above a hundred years old, at Padua, 
where he had taken up his residence. His wife, almost as old as 
himself, survived him: but within a short time after, died a very 
easy death. They were both buried in St. Anthony’s Church, 
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without ‘any porip; according as they: had ordered by thei 1ast will 
and testament,” 16 Je9mM 28 move nan ? 

‘Iw the Dialogues of ‘Cardan, betweet ‘a philosopher, a'citizen, 
anda hermit, concerning thé friethods ‘of prolonging a man's life 
cand preserving ‘his health, Cardan introduces the hetmit discoursing 
thus :-— : 

s¢ Whereas, in -solid nourishments, and even ‘it: drinks, there 
are several things worthy out observation, viz. their natural quali- 
ties, and those which they acquire by the seasoning of them; the 
order and time wherein we ought to make use of them, without 
mentioning the quantity of those very aliments and drinks; it is 
not without reason that the question is asked, which of these things 
is to be regarded most ? 

s¢Some have declared themselves for the quantity, maintaining, 
that it has in effect a greater share than any other thing, in the pre- 
servation of health and life. 

«The famous Lewis Cornaro, a noble Venetian, was of this 
mind. He treated on this subject at the age of fourscore, etifoy- 
ing then a perfect soundness of body and mind. This venerable ‘old 
man, at the age of thirty-six, was seized with so violent a distem- 
per, that his life was despaired of. Even after that time, he took 
caré to eat just the same quantity every meal; and though he-was 
not free from a great many fatigues, and some misfortunes which 
occasioned his brother’s death, yet the exactness of his regimen 
preserved him always in health, with an entire freedom of mind. 

“¢ At seventy years of age, a coach, in which he travelled, ‘was 
overthrown, by which he was dragged a great way, wounded in 
the head, and in one of his legs and arms. The physicians des- 
paired of his recovery, and were for applying a great many reme- 
dies to him. But Cornaro tells us, that being well satisfied of the 
temperature of his humors, he rejected all the assistance of the 
physicians, and was quickly cured. 

‘Nine years after, when he was almost fourscore, his friends 
and.his very physicians advised him to add two ounces to his ordi- 
nary diet : within ten or twelve days after he fell sick, the physi- 
cians gave him over, and he himself began to fear the worst : 
however, he recovered his health, thongh with much difficulty. 

“The same author adds, that being fourscore years old, his 
sight and hearing were sound and good ; that his voice held strong ; 
that he sometimes sung in concert with his grand-children ; that he 
could either ride or walk a-foot very well, and that he composed a 
comedy, which came off with applause. 

*This wise old gentleman was then of the opinion, that a regu- 
lar and small quantity of food contributed more than any thing else 
to the preservation of health; for he makes no mention of his 
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choice of diets. Lam used, says Cormaro, to-take in alktwelwe 
ounces of solid nourishment, such as meat and the yolk ef an 

and fourteen ounces/of drink... Iris to:be lamented that |hedidinot 
precisely tellus, whether he took this quantity once or «wice arday: : 
however, since he.tells.usthat he-did eat but a verydittle, -it seems 
as if he did so but once a-day. ds 

s* The. famous civilian,. Panigarolus, who lived to @--gréat-age, 
though of a very weak constitution, never ate or drank above twenty- 
eight ounces a-day. It is true, indeed, that every fortnight he 
purged himself, but he lived to above ninety. 

‘‘ It seems, then, as if Cornaro was minded to keep from us a 
perfect knowledge of his regimen, and only to tell us, that he had 
found out an extraordinary one; since he has not informed us 
whether he took the quantity he speaks of, once or twice a-day ; 
nor whether he altered his diet 5 for he treats on that subject. as 
darkly and obscurely as Hippocrates. 

s It is likewise strange, that the quantity of his liquid should ex- 
ceed that of his solid diet; and the rather, because what he did 
eat was not equally nourishing, since he took the yolks of eggs as 
well as meat. Intruth, to me he seems to talk more like a ehile- 
sopher than a physician.” 

Thus far Cardan : but, by his leave, if he had read what Cor- 
naro has written concerning a sober and regular life with attention, 
he would have passed a sounder judgment on his writings ; for.in 
them he not only speaks of the quantity, but in express term dis- 
courses of the quality of his diet. 


MAXIMS 
TO BE OBSERVED FOR THE PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 


It is not good to eat too much, nor fast toolong, nor to do any 
thing élse that is preternatural. 

Whoever eats or drinks too much will be sick. 

The distemper of repletion is cured by abstinence. 

Old men can fast easily; men of ripe age can fast almost as 
much, but young persons and children, that are brisk and lively, can 
hardly fast at all. * 

Growing persons have a great deal of natural heat, which te- 
quires a great deal of nourishment, else the body will pine away- 





? 
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But old men, who have but little natural heat, require but a little 
food, and too much overcharges them. 

It must be examined, what sort of persons ought to feed once or 
twice a day, more or less allowance being always made to the age 
of the persons, to the season of the year, to the place where one 
lives, and to custom. 

The more you feed foul bodies, the more you hurt yourselves, 
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“INTERESTED TH” 
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“VINDICATION OF THE PEOPLE 
CHARGE OF BLASPHEMY, 


DEFENCE OF THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 





IN SIX LETTERS, ADDRESSED TO 


W. WILBERFORCE, ESQ. M. P., 
AND THE RELIGIOUS PUBLIC. 





CONTENTS. 


Blasphemy and Sedition. 

As to the truth of the Charge of Irreligion, 
brought by the Ministers of the State 
and Gospel, against the People. 

On the Religion of those who have made 
the Charge of “‘ Blasphemy and Sedi- 
tion” against the People ; and how far 
their political system accords with the 
precepts of Christianity. 

As to the real Quantity and Quality of the 
«« Blasphemy,” which actually has gone 
forth to the People through the medium 





of the Press ; what means have been 
used by these Ministers for its discovery 
and suppression ; and a brief contrast 
of its amount with the amazing mass 
of religious publications in the same 


tiod. 

PR a the Conduct of the Clergy—the 
only real danger of the Church. 

As to the Liberty of the Press in matters 
of Religion—the causes and remedies of 
its abuse—especially considered with 
respect to Unbelievers. 





By CHRISTOPHILUS. 
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THIS 


Humble Gindication 
or THE 
PEOPLE AND THE PRESS, 
IS INSCRIBED TO THE 
LORDS AND “COMMONS” 

OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 


BY 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 





*« Lords and Commons of England, consider what a Nation it 
is whereof ye are the Governors: a Nation not slow and dull, but 
of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, suttle * 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the 
highest that human capacity can soar to. But now, as our obdu- 
rate clergy have with violence demeaned the matter, we are become, 
hitherto, the latest and backwardest scholars of whom God offered 
to have made us the teachers. 

«* Behold now this vast City; a city of refuge, the mansion 
house of Liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protec- 
tion; the shop of war has there not more anvils and hammers 
working, to fashion out the plates and instruments of armed justice 
in defence of beleagured truth, then there be pens and heads 
there, sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving 
new notions and ideas wherewith to present as with their homage 
the approaching reformation: others as fast reading, trying all 
things, assenting to the force of reason and convincement. What 
could a man require more from a nation so pliant and so prone to 
seek after knowledge ? What wants there to such a towardly and 
pregnant soil, but wise and faithful laborers, to make a knowing 
People, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies ?” 


Mitton. Speech for the Liberty of the Press. 




















PREFACE. 





"Turse Letters have been hastily drawn up, at the earnest request 
of some zealous friends of Christianity. I have regarded more 
the matter than the style; and being exclusively occupied ina 
laborious profession, possessing only the leisure moments of the. 
wearisome hour of midnight, I claim forbearance from the critical 
reader. Having been till within the last twelvemonth intimately 
connected with the political Press, and possessing considerable 
knowledge of the amazing mass of religious and polemical publi- 
cation increasingly diffused throughout the whole empire ; having 
also much opportunity, from personal connexion, for learning the 
habits and opinions of the manufacturing classes of society,’ I have 
esteemed it an imperative duty to vindicate the Press, and to rescue 
nef fellow-countrymen from the bold and sweeping imputation of 
infidelity. It has been my wish, as far as possible, to confine my- 
self, in the following Letters, to this one object, and to avoid 
other questions of political and controversial prejudice. I have 
abstained, wherever I could, from any direct allusion to party and 
doctrinal differences of opinion, and am not aware that I have 
levelled at either even an unintentional insinuation; yet-if the cap 
may sometimes fit, I have no desire to deprive the occupant of the 
honor of wearing it. My argument is, that a yn ais. exhibiting 
such an ignorance of the real character of the People, must be 
utterly incompetent to hold the reins of government. The speech 
from the Throne (January 23, 1821,) leaves them completely in 
the lurch: and though the eulogy on the loyalty of the People is 
‘ rather ambiguous, it is still sufficient for conviction. Out of thine 
own mouths will I comvict thee. ** I well know that, notwithstand- 
ing the agitation produced by temporary circumstances, and 
amidst the distress which still presses upon a large portion of my 
subjects, the firmest reliance may be placed on the affectionate 
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and loyal attachment to my person and government, of which I 
have recently received so many testimonials from all parts of my 
kingdom ; and which, while it is most grateful to the strongest 
feelings of my heart, I shall ever consider as the best and surest 
safeguard of my throne.” 

Though a student of the laws of England, I am also a Protes- 
tant Christian; and in that character I sometimes presume to read 
my Bible, and to meditate on the laws of Christ. ThereI dis- 
cover the philosophy and foundation of all law—there I discover 
the extreme variance of the acts of the Ministry with the precepts 
of revelation—and there I have sometimes detected the most 
glaring contradictions between British and Gospel legislation. 
Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken to you more than 
to God, judge ye? Acts, iv. 19. 

Our Lord foresaw these days of pretended zeal for religion. 
Not every one that cries unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doth the will of my Father which 
is inheaven. Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name have done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you; depart from me, you that work iniquity. 

I have retorted on our calumniators, and exposed somewhat of 
their irreligion. I have told them, in the language of St. Paul to 
the hypocritical Pharisees, you that make your boast of the law, 
by breaking the law, dishonor God ; for the name of God is blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles through you. If the hearts of the 
People are estranged from them, the cause is made evident. “ The 
general story of mankind will evinee that settled authority is very 
seldom resisted. Gross corruptions, or evident imbecility, is ne- 
cessary to the suppression of that reverence with which the majo- 
rity of mankind look upon their governors, or those whom they 
see surrounded with splendor and fortified by power.”—Rambler, 
No. 50. 

If Iam asked, howI, who have not the license of ¢ holy 
ordets,” can presume to discuss religious matters, I answer, Jesus 
Curist and his apostles were laymen; and the argument of these 
pages, in the hands of a layman, is perhaps more likely to meet at- 
tention, when it is known that the writer has no worldly interest 
in advocating the cause of Christianity. 

My only feat is, lest, upon this exposure of the ill accordance 
of the creed and practice of professors of the gospel, the unbe- 
liéver may found an objection against the truth of revelation : he 
may think that Christians cannot be persuaded of its Divine origin, 
and yet show such sovereign contempt for it in their daily viola- 
tions of its injunctions. It is, however, no reflection on the soil, that 
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weeds spring up, and beggar the garden of Christianity: let the 
disgrace lie upon the cultivators. It can be no objection to the 
doctrine of Christ, that many of those who profess it are not saints, 
It would not be less absurd, says Bonnet, to object against philo- 
sophy, that all those who profess it are not philosophers: does it 
follow from such a fact that philosophy is not well calculated to 
make true philosophers? Those who make the greatest external 
profession of a doctrine, are not always really and effectually con- 
vinced of its truth, or most inclined to make it the rule of their 
lives. Statesmen often regard religion as an ‘* arcanum imperii” 
among the pegs and wires of state machinery. Strazo tells us 
in plain terms—* That it is impossible to lead women and the 
common herd of the people to true religion, to piety, and virtue, 
by philosophical argument and reasoning ; but that recourse must 
be had to superstitions.” —xix. Syngsius, an ancient bishop, is of 
the same opinion, where he says, ** Ac uti ophthalmicis caligo magis 
expedit, eodem modo mendacium vulgo prodesse arbitror, contra 
nocere veritatem iis, qui in rerum perspicuitatem, intendere men- 
tis aciem nequeunt:” ‘ As darkness and shade are more com- 
fortable to weak eyes, sol think false relations do more good to 
the common people. On the other hand, truth is often hurtful to 
such who cannot lift the eye of their understanding to brighter 
and more sublime objects.”” Christianity, however, disowns these 
spiritual hypocrites; and I would fain hope their numbers are 
very few. But their impious coalition with revelation cannot be 
used as an atgument against its truth ; if it were, the ruin of every 
cause would be easy : the concealed spy has only to insinuate him- . 
self in the ranks of his opponent, to Fone a sham battle, and to 
suffer a preconcerted defeat. The same observations apply to the 
well-intentioned but ill-directed efforts of misbelievers, who, in 
their zealous support of Christianity, have opened such breaches 
for the entrance of its opponents. « Every man is not a proper 
champion for truth, nor fit to take up the gauntlet in the cause of 
verity. Many, from the ignorance of these maxims, and an in- 
considerate zeal unto truth, have too rashly charged the troops of 
errors, and remain as trophies unto the enemies of truth.” 

How many Deists have preached the religion of nature, and yet 
lived in the wildest violation of its holiest dictates! Who then 
would charge the errors of Christians on the great Founder 
of Christianity ? who would cite them as proof against the honesty 
or wisdom of its early professors, any more than he would ascribe 
the corrupt practices of a Cornish representative to the barons of 
Runnameed ? To the sceptic, therefore, who may read these pages 





' Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici. 
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with the hope of discovering in my exposure of the hypocrisy and 
arts of Christian empirics, objections to revelation, I shall briefly 
recommend an ‘ingenious observation of a celebrated Protestant, 
on a similar occasion ; ‘* These persons tell us they are not the 
inventors of Christianity ; and it may well be judged, by their way 
of living, that they say true: for it is not probable they should 
have invented the precepts of the gospel, and yet live so contrary 
to them. Inventions always savour something of the temper and 
spirit of the inventors.” 


CHRISTOPHILUS. 




















LETTER If. 


BLASPHEMY AND SEDITION. 





“ Two things there be which have ever been found working much mis- 
chief to the » ae of God, and the advancement of truth; forceon the one 
side restraining, and hire on the other side corrupting the teachers thereof. 
But some are ready to cry out, What shall then be done to blasphemy? 
Then I would first exhort not thus to terrifie, and pose the people with a 
Greek word; but toteach them better what it is.” 

A Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes : 

the author Jonw Mitton. 





Siz,—The time is now come, when an imperious sense of duty 
towards my fellow-countrymen demands, that I should shake off 
that « dust of an ill tongue” which has so long enveloped their 
characters, and which has made their sufferings and fortitude the 
sport of the most daring ingratitude and the most shameful calum- 
nies. 

I shall address these Letters to you, Sir, from the high respect 
I entertain for your public and private virtues ; from your known 
connexion with a numerous class of British Christians, whose 
virtual representative in the House of Commons you have always 
been regarded ; from the great influence of a public character, 
independent of party and office; and, lastly, from my conviction 
that you are not a mere speculative admirer of Christian virtue, but 
that you are yourself an example of that religion you so strongly 
recommend to the practice of others. When the scales of 
political party have been evenly balanced, the preponderating 
weight of your character has determined the bias ; and I am one 
of those, Sir, however differing from you in the minutiz of politics 
or religion, who from my heart believe, that conscientious motives 
have always actuated your decisions. I believe you to be a. good 
and a sincere man. But you well know, Sir—and flattery would 
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not hide it from you—that your conduct has oftentimes been asper- 
sed ; and that by many, who respected your motives, the power 
of your mind to withstand the cunning of those who coveted your 
support has been often doubted. And you cannot have forgotten 
that gross insult you received, not many years since, from the 
mammoth of political depravity, who represented you, when your 
honest opposition of his colleagues got the better of his descretion, 
as a constant mendicant in the purlieus of the Treasury, though 
not for yourself, but for your friends—a libel which, you are well 
aware, accords with this constant system of calumny on the people ; 
since, though surrounded by a numerous class of relations, much 
below your own rank in life, and honored by a long and personal 
friendship with Mr. Pitt, you rarely, if ever, solicited the value 
of a shilling for any one of them. Admiring then, Sir, your dis- 
interestedness, and above all, desirous to support and extend the 
influence of your religious reputation, I address these Letters to 
you, and through you to the Religious Public: not meaning, by 
this designation of a large class of my fellow-countrymen, the least 
invidious imputation, but rather as a term of honorable distinction 
and from whose comprehensive embrace I would not exclude any 
sect or party, nor. age, nor sex, who hold and prove themselves en- 
titled to rank under so distinguished an appellation. 

It has not escaped the penetration of any writer on civil or reli- 
gious freedom, that the convenient bugbear of * church in danger,” 
and « deluge of blasphemy,” is by no means the least among the 
numberless auxiliaries political factions marshal in maintenance of 
their own impieties. Many a tottering patty in power, where all 
other stratagems had failed, has been supported by this convenient 
prop : and was it not an historical excursion of too great extent, I 
could trace these false terrors as the chief pretexts for the imposi- 
tion of religious restrictions—for the repeal of the Septennial Act 
—for the adoption of standing armies—for the numerous suspen- 
sions of the Habeas Corpus Act—and, in short, for all those in- 
fractions of the Constitution which have distinguished the very 
worst periods of British history. It was this vile spirit of bigotry, 
which has so often lit the blazing faggot over the martyr’s body, 
and stained the scaffold with the patriot’s blood. ‘It was this 
* cursed ungodliness of zeal” which not forty years since surren~- 
dered up this great city to fire and pillage; and which, in a pro- 
vincial town, destroyed the habitations of a distinguished class of 
Protestant Dissenters, and banished from his fiative land one of 
the brightest ornaments of philosophical science. But not to ad- 
vert to past scenes of civil contention, over which the veil of obli- 
vioni should now be drawn, (and which never should be removed, 
but to warn us against their recurrence) this grievous spirit of 
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religious insanity may be well described in the words of Addison, 
as “a clamor which, pretending to be raised for the safety of 
religion, has almost worn out the very appearance of it, and ren- 
dered us not only the most divided, but the most immoral people 
upon the face of the earth.” 

‘That the renewal of these demoniac passions has for some years 
past been artfully attempted by a certain desperate faction, cannot 
have been concealed from any calm observer of passing events : 
and to warn the Religious Public against falling into the snare, is 
the especial object of these Letters; the immediate cause being the 
knowledge that many sincere friends of her Majesty the Queen, 
who joined with so large a majority of the country in the noble 
defence against her enemies, have yet refused to attend public 
meetings, held for the purpose of condemning the politics, and 
urging the removal of the party now in power ; alleging as their 
excuse, that highly as they disapprove of the political system of 
Ministers, yet that Lords Liverpool and Harrowby are friends of res 
ligion, and that religion, at this particular time, stands in peculiar 
need of support, from the deluge of blasphemy gone forth upon 
the Public ! 

A more fatal duplicity than this, or one more vitally dangerous 
to the interests of both church and state, could not exist: and it 
can only be accounted for in that intellectual cowardice which but 
too often accompanies a strong and evangelical sense of religion 
among the middle classes of society, who, unused to the freedom 
of philosophical inquiry, are dangerously sensitive to these spiritual 
alarms. For the private and domestic virtues of those two noble~ 
men I entertain the highest respect; and I scorn to defame the 
private character of any Minister for the purpose of ruining his 
public influence. But those virtues must not be used as scape-goats 
for the vices of Administration ; and one would almost desire their 
non-existence, rather than they should be prostituted to such artful 
and antichristian uses. At present they are the mere bolsters of 
faction—and the only crutches of an Administration which, for 
mental imbecility, tottering indecision, and public detestation, is 
unparalleled in the annals of politics. Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Harrowby having, however, now so completely identified them- 
selves with the system, they cannot be separated from it, painful 
as it may be to include them in the judgment : and they will rarely 
find even so much liberality as in these observations ; for it requires 
a more than common credulity to discover how the upholding such 
a system of irreligion can comport with the professed and sincere 
love of Christianity. Nor could it command my credence, had I 
forgotten the darkness in which all are mvolved, and the charity of 
that divine Founder of Christianity, who, with compassion for the 
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weakness of human judgment, implored the mercy of Heaven on 
his merciless enemies: ‘‘ Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do.” I recommend to them the example of St. Paul, 
who was himself once a persecutor of religion ; I would address 
them in the language of the prophet : «* Come out of her, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues:” 
and I had almost included them with the Religious Public, to 
whom I am about to exhibit this pretended zeal for religion in its 
true light—to strip off its mask of hypocrisy—and tear the film 
from before the eyes of its dupes. 

In the first place, the exterior cant of religion has ever been the 
commonest cloak of impiety. All persecutors and inquisitors have 
thought they acted most like Christians, when they were most bar- 
barous in ruining those who were really such; and that no sacri- 
fice could be so acceptable to God, as the destruction of those who 
most feared him, All wars against religion have been carried, on 
under the color of defending it; and all religious hypocrites, as 
Archbishop Tillotson well observes, have “ lied for the truth, and 
killed for God’s sake.” Thus have Christians been enlisted against 
Christians, and the great cause they ought to unite to promote has 
been made to fall felo de se. ‘lo alarm the laity about their spi- 
ritual interests, has always enabled the Political Priest to seize 
their temporal goods ; that thus, by setting the world in a flame, 
he might the more safely plunder in the confusion : so easily are 
the generality of mankind started on a cry of “ Stop thief !”” never 
heeding to see whether there really is a thief, until their pockets 
feel lighter from the industry of those who accompanied them in 
the chace. The Protector, when he dissolved his Parliament (a 
circumstance not altogether unprecedented in modern times,) did 
it “by command of the Lord :” and the sum paid for every 
license to commit immorality to the church of Rome, that Custom- 
house of sin, was levied in the name and for the seryice of God. 
So says Josephus, when the thieves and vagabonds chose them- 
selves a high priest, and usurped power in Jerusalem, “ ‘They 
used the temple as a castle and defence of themselves against the 
people ; and made the sanctuary a place for them to exercise tyran- 
ny in.” ‘The same arts have been practised in our days, and I 
fear but too frequently with their accustomed success ; and the 
same scandalous attempt is made to confound the friends of-free- 
dom with those miscreants, who, taking advantage of popular com- 
motion, have ever basely polluted its name. The French revolu- 
tion, Sir, that tocsin of alarm, again rings in the ears, of timidity ; 
and the atrocities of its infernal agents are again the inexhaustible 
answers to every expression of discontent. But will you confound 
first and secondary causes? Will you impute to the writings of the 
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French sceptics, who were only the subordinate causes of infideli- 
ty, that primary cause which originated in the gross and palpable 
corruptions of the government and popery—* corruptions which 
at last produced a monster that devoured its mother?” ‘Will you 
attribute to the licentious liberty of the press, that which in fact 
originated in the despotic interdicts of the principles of protestan- 
tism ? Will you deny that this opposition to the progress of Scrip- 
tural Christianity has in all Catholic countries tended to beget 
scepticism among the scientific and inquiring portion of society ? 
No, Sir; it is to prevent revolution, and to avert its attendant 
horrors, that all religious and enlightened men seek to overturn a 
party, which, for its own sinister ends, monopolizes all the patri- 
otism and religion of the country—but bids fair, nevettheless, to 
extinguish both ; which, by its conduct, has excited a spirit of 
party violence unknown in any former times, and too likely, if it 
continues, to prove the prelude of civil contention and bloodshed. 
It is to disappoint those prowling beasts of prey, who in all ages 
and all countries are seeking through revolution, the opportunity 
of wickedness, that we oppose the system of Ministers. The 
miscreant deeds of the instruments of the French revolution can 
be no more charged on the friends of freedom, than the inhuma- 
nities of those cormorants, who violate the wounded and the slain 
on a field of battle, can be imputed to the heroes in pursuit of the 
vanquished. But, liberty of conscience, by the Treasury journals, 
is now accounted a pretence for rebellion : all pleas for civil free- 
dom are deemed seditious—all arguments for religious liberty are 
denounced as blasphemous—and the just demand for a redress of 
grievances only occasions fresh encroachments on our remaining 
rights. ‘The increase and aggravation of our complaints is account- 
ed their likeliest cure—adding to our burdens the mode of lighten- 
ing them—and the ‘healing hand of time,” the mystical hope of 
deliverance. Such is the state of parties; and the men in power 
have now been so long in command of the vessel of the state, that 
they really think they govern us by prescription, and that the fee- 
simple and freehold possession of Downing Street ‘remains to 
them and theirheirs for ever.” All legal and constitutional means of 
cutting off the entail are either removed from us, or proclaimed il- 
legal ; and an Irishman, with that noted philological zeal for the 
advancement of the English tongue which has ever distinguished 
him, has now added the terms ‘ anti-ministerial,” and “traitor- 
ous,” to our collection of synonymous adjectives. Disrelish of 
him and his partners is disaffection to the King ; and endeavours to 
turn them: out of-office, attempts to overturn the Constitution. 
By how much the more we abjure the invidious motives imputed 
to our conduct, by so much the more are those imputations increa- 
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sed ; attributing designs to us the most opposite to our views, 
and to the evident scope of our writings—judging of others by 
themselves, as if there were always a trick at the bottom of what 
we said or did—as if we always said one thing and meant another ; 
sticking up the scare-crow innovation, (* as if new reformations 
ought not to be substituted for old disorders,”) whenever we 
revive some obsolete unfashionable truth ; and imputing to us 
mercenary motives, forgetting with what much greater probabilit 
they may be retorted upon themselves, who are rewarded with 
places and pensions, with honor and authority ; and who, by the 
bye, are, nine out of ten of them, converts, real or pretended, 
from our own as yet unrewarded opinions. If we express our 
jedgment that an accumulation of debt is not an accumulation of 
capital—that a man mortgaging his real property cannot be increa- 
sing or securing it—that a system originating in poverty, continued 
im poverty, cannot end in wealth—that a continual call on our 
resources cannot be the most judicious mode of husbanding them 
—that the more we borrow the poorer we becomet—hat disband- 
ing standing armies, and reducing places and pensions (those rivets 
of faction), are the legitimate modes of reducing expenditure, and 
consequently taxation—that a liberal system of foreign policy is 
most likely to increase trade, and revive commercial enterprise, to 
enable us honestly to pay our debts, and to become once more a 
free, happy, and florishing people; if we speak or write these, 
or any of these self-evident truths, we are called ¢¢ dolts and ideots,” 
‘wild and visionary, political jackasses, traitorsto our King and 
country! If we observe, under the patronage and combination of 
foreign monarchs, war waged against neighbours under pretence 
of preserving peace at home, we are denounced as Jacobins. «‘Tan- 
quam majus ullum populo bellum sit, quam cum iis, qui legum 
ferendarum causa creati, nihil juris in civitate relinquerent :”* « As 
if any war were of such consequence to the people, as that which 
is carried on by those who, being brought into the legislature, and 
intrusted with the laws, overturn all law and leave neither right 
nor justice in the state.” If we are dissatisfied with the discou- 
ragement of civil freedom, under a pretended care for ¢ social 
order”—with the support of popery under an affected zeal for pro- 
testantism ; if we see artful politicians and bigoted priests procuring 
for themselves worldly riches, and, in order to secure them, striving 
to keep the people in ignorance; or if we object to the appoint- 
ment of this or that particular individual to ecclesiastical preferment, 
and to perform the ceremonial part of religion—we are instantly 
proscribed as enemies of the Establishment in church and state, as 
disbelievers of the Christian religion and perhaps as avowed 
atheists ! 


* Livy. 
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To such a pass are we now come! And if the people of this 
country are much longer to receive the insult of such a faction, it 
requires no extraordinary sagacity to foresee—no spirit of prophecy 
to predict—that the cry of «* Wolf!” will at last become true, and 
that the state of our country will shortly resemble that unfortunate 
plight of the Hebrews, detailed in the last chapter of the book of 
Judges, when * there was no king in Israel, and every man did that 
which was right in his own sight.” Yet it is to support such a 
system as this, that the Religious Public are called upon to rally 
round the present Administration, in defence of their country, their 
King, and their religion! The old Christmas pantomime of ad- 
dressing is got up again; and all that numerous class of under- 
lings, described by Tacitus as the ‘‘ instrumenta regni,” (the ‘ court 
tools” of the Roman emperors,) are busily employed in behalf of 
the Ministry ; and, in their masquerade dress of ultra-loyalty, are 
exciting in the minds of the friends of religion an hysterical feeling 
for its safety. ‘The advocates of Christianity are craftily exhorted 
to lay aside all political feelings, and to unite hand and heart in 
support of that religion which, Christ tells us, “* is founded on a 
rock, and against which the gates of hell shall not prevail ;’—but 
which, an Jrishman tells us, is entirely dependent on his continu- 
ance in office; and which will be utterly extinguished when the 
apostolic missions of Castles, Oliver, and Edwards, shall cease to 
stir up to righteousness the hearts of the common people! « After 
my departing, shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not spar- 
ing the flock.” 

The mitre and the crown are linked together. Obey God and 
honor the King, is thundered from the pulpit, with responses to 
the old tune of passive obedience, in a style not beneath Dr. Sache- 
verell himself, and his borough congregation. And when one 
reads the Jeremiades of the hole and corner men, and the moving 
appeals of the Treasury scribes to the throne and the altar, the 
tombs of our kings, and the graves of our grandmothers, one is 
led to believe that these loyal diarrhceas are parodies on ultra-roy- 
a * the authors of the Rejected Addresses. 

ut here I must close an epistle already too long. My object 
is not to deal with individuals, but with the system at large. I 
may say, with Cicero—* Dies deficiet, si velim numerare, quibus 
bonis malé evenerit : nec minis, sicommemorem, quibus impro- 
bis optimé :” « The day would not hold out, if I should undertake 
to enumerate all the good men whom evil befell ; nor would it, if 
I should reckon up all the wicked men that have fared best of all.” 

For the sake of brevity and distinction, I shall divide the sub- 
jects of my following Letters into five separate heads :— 
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I. As to the truth of the charge of Irreligion brought by the 
Ministers of the StaTE and GosPEL, against the PEopLe. 

II. As to the religion of those who prefer the charge, as set 
forth in their deeds ; and how far their system of polity accords 
with the principles of Christianity. 

III. As to the real quantity and quality of the ‘ blasphemy” 
which actually has gone forth to the people through the medium 
of the Press ; what means have been used by these Ministers, for 
its discovery and suppression ; and a brief contrast of the amazing 
mass of Religious Publication. 

IV. As to the conduct of the Clergy—the only real danger of 
the Church. 

V. Asto the Linerty of the Press in matters of religion— 
the causes and remedies of its abuse. 

To lay facts before the public’on these great subjects of inquiry, 
is.now, Sir, become absolutely necessary, from the acknowledged 
fear of the press entertained by the Ministry, and the consequent 
contemplation of some ‘* wholesome restrictions” on its ‘ licenti- 
ousness.” It is notorious, that with the exception of half a 
dozen daily papers and quarterly reviews, the whole press of the 
kingdom is united against the present system of Ministers. Scarce 
a solitary pamphlet in their favor can push its head into notice. 
A more undeniable test of public opinion could not be adduced : 
and it is plain, that if Ministers are to keep in office, the press 
must be silenced—both cannot exist together. Nothing is more 
amusing than to mark the charges of falsehood and dulness brought 
against it in one sentence, and the invocations contained in the 
next, of the aid of the magistrate to protect the Ministers against 
its effects upon the understandings of the People. That some 
scheme or other affecting it, will be among the first propositions 
submitted to Parliament, is not, I believe, a secret to you. Per- 
haps the coffin and the grave are already prepared in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and a preamble drawn declaratory of the sacred duty of 
preserving a part of it inviolate for ministerial use, by a well- 
known undertaker of the liberties of England. 


CHRISTOPHILUS. 
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LETTER II. 


As TO THE TRUTH OF THE CHARGE OF IRRELIGION BROUGHT 
BY THE MINISTERS OF THE STATE AND GOSPEL, AGAINST THE 
PEOPLE. 





“ Slavery has long since ceased to be tolerable in Europe; the remains of 
feudal oppression are disappearing even in those countries which have im- 
proved the least; nor can it be much longer endured, that the extremes of 
ignorance, and wretchedness, and brutality, should exist in the very centre 
of civilized society. There can be no safety with a populace half Luddite, half 
Lazaroni, Let us not deceive ourselves. We are far froin that state in 
which any thing resembling equality would be possible; but we are arrived 
at that state in which the extremes of inequality are become intolerable. 
They are too dangerous, as well as too monstrous, to be borne much longer. 
—The condition of the populace, physical, moral, and intellectual, must 
be improved, or a Jacquierie, a bellum servile, sooner or later will be the 
result. It is the people at this time who stand in need of reformation, not 
the government. The government must better the condition of the popu- 
lace ; and the first thing necessary is, to prevent it from being worsened. It 
must curb the seditious press, and keep it curbed. This is the first and indis- 
pensable measure ; for without this, all others will be fruitless.” 

Southey’s Letter to Mr. W. Smith, 1817. 


“T have had the satisfaction of receiving the most decisive proofs of the loy- 
alty and public spirit of the GREAT BopY OF THE PEOPLE; and the patience 
with which they have sustained the most severe temporary distress cannot 
be too highly commended.” 

Speech of the Prince Regent (in person) on the 
prorogation of Parliament, July 17, 1817! 





S1r,—To the accusation brought against the People, that they 
are immersed in irreligion, and the patrons of “blasphemy,” I beg 
leave most abruptly to give the lie direct. From all that I have 
personally seen and heard in the populous and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland, (and I possess peculiar means of 
personal knowledge and information relative to the quantity and 
influence of religious publications,) I am morally convinced that 
there is scarcely a shadow of ground for the imputation. I do not 
mean to deny that sume attempts have been made to insinuate irre- 
ligion with the doctrines of parliamentary reform so current 
amongst them; but I do deny that such attempts have been made 
by any of their popular writers, or that they have met even with 
partial success in any corner of the country: but more of this 
in a subsequent Letter, wherein I shall expose to you the real 
source of the blasphemy afloat, and the singular impunity it has 
received from the law officers of the Ministry. 
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I will.appeal)to the ieunions pieehether there tias‘ever been 
a period in qurthistory) these-are not traces of this’ stale 
Xp Not AP ove ce te of |Jevelling accusations-on' the part of 

t-agaimst-they peopley :angthus shifting the sins. of 
te their-own.shbulders to. those of the victims of 
their. selfish policy. ',, According»to:(the: political estimates’of ‘reli- 
gion. contained jin’ these; precious: state documents, from the time 
of the. Peinonyneiee of. this island. to.new year’s oye Chris- 
tiamity, -+has constantly lo: grounds: and, in: sinking 
pt state, the: ewe? on, a shadow of: its existence 
can be detected. . With regard to ourancestors, I'shall say noughe: 
seis pretended, lamentations. at» leaving: Christianity: ina :-worse 
condition. than they found. it, were ably exposed by the late Bishop 
of Carlisle, in that admirable -sermon ion ¢¢‘Fhe Progress of ‘Reli- 
and Science, and the ‘Continual Improvement of the World 
in genetal,”, from the text,| (mot inapplicable: ta the present times,) 
«Say; not thou what is the cause why the former days were better 
than \these?. for. thou dost not- inquire wisely concerning this.” 
The false.and; dangerous system of villanizing mankind, is thete 
painted 1 in jts true colors.. That the clergy of all classes should 
join, in this clamor, is extraordinary indeed; for can they be°blind 
to the certain reflection on themselves, whe, though educated-and 
paid to advance the religious character of the people, profess net 
to be able even to keep them from backsliding? «It reflects (says 
Milton) to the disrepute of our ministers also, of whose iskioutade 
should hope better, and of the proficiency which their flock reaps 
by them, than that after all this light of the gospel which is, and-is 
to be, and all this continual preaching, they should be still-fre- 
uented with such an unprincipled, unedify’d, and laic-;rabblewas 
thas the whiff of every new pamphlet should staggee them out of 
their catechism and Christian walking.” -1 could venture to say, 
that for this century past every Administration has had its Carliles, 
The works of Woolston, Toland, Peter. Annett, Morgan, Paine; 
Houstan, Daniel Eaton, of Hume, of Rohagatn, and Gibbon, 
have had their.suecessive publishers and rea one Christias 
nity still survives! Take. courage, therefore, Mr. W ilberforces 
at do not fear that the.*¢ Temple of Reason,” in Fleet cone 
supersede the sevelation of -Jesus. .. 

‘Te. return to the charge, however, as: olive the People : 
surely.the Religious Public. cannot but be indignant at. the: falses 
ode ol ‘S Bis libel og the country has been .studjqusly spread by 
all she catealls of the, Treasury, and echoed back :again by those of. 
all others,the most notoriously destitute of., all religious principle. 
Surely this. convenient. and fashionable charge of: the inroads of 
“§ ity” cannot but be regarded as a gross sepersion of, and 
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detraction from, the public and private efforts of persons of ail 
political and religious to distribute the » and disse- 
minate Christian Indeed, a more palpable calumny 


cannot be invented ; since, from the establishment of Charity and 
Sunday schools—of National and Laneasterian systems of educa- 
tion—the number of those who can read and write is a hundred- 
fold increased. The vast increase and extended circulation of 
religious ——— and tracts exceed those of any other publica- 
tions; and I shall lay before the public their almost incredible 
amount, as the completest refutation of the charge: and I ps 
sume it may be taken as an undeniable fact, that they would not 
appear in the market, were there not a demand for them. Now, 
can it be believed that this popular taste is co-existent ‘with such 
an imputative irreligion? If so, this avidity for religious writings 
is a singularly dear-bought hypocrisy by those who have confes- 
sedly but barely sufficient to keep their body and soul together. Is 
it to be credited, that vice keeps pace with the increase of know- 
ledge, and that the Devil takes two strides whenever the philan- 
thropist takes one. If so, better at once that the King’s printer 
should return his patent for exclusively printing the Scriptures— 
better that the Bible Societies should cease to translate the sacred 
records of truth into the different languages of the earth that an 
Act of Parliament were added to our Statutes at Large, (though 
already large enovgh,) for depositing the Bible within the archives 
of the Tower, as the books of the Roman sybils were preserved 
in the Capitol—and that Orders in Council were issued, to collect 
and chain up all men who exercise their own reason, or teach 
others to burn that candle of the Lord, with the wild beasts of the 
royal ie: forbid the public reading of the word of God, as 
the crafty lawgiver of the Lacedemonians interdicted the public 
representation of Sophocles and Euripides, out of a feigned respect 
to ‘those illustrious dramatists. All ye echoes of the ‘Treasury, 
mee your Monarch, as Cardinal Wolsey did the Pope, (m 
arry the Eighth’s time,) « ‘That his Holiness could not be igno- 
rant what divers effects the new invention of printing had produ- 
cad, And that which particularly was most to be lamented, was, 
that lay and ordinary men were exhorted to read the Scriptures, 
and to pray in'their vulgar tongue. ‘That, if this were suffered, 
besides all other dangers, the common people at last might come 
to believe that there was not so much use of the ; for if 


Pain. 





NO. SXSVEL. 
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of latitudinarian principles” is the monstrous birth of attempts tosow 
the seeds of knowledge and virtue, drown’all the Humane Soeiety 
—repeal your laws against infanticide—blow up your ‘asylums for 
the blind and the destitute-—fire your hospitals and: colleges—and 
declare your penitentiaries and societies for the suppression of vice 
Spencean establishments for the begetting of sedition and blasphe- 
my ;—tear down the statue of Howard from its cathedral pedestal 
—burn Mrs. Fry and William Alien in Smithfield, with the paper 
of Mr. Brougham’s Education Bid—and consume Basil Monta- 
gu, and the Christian subscribers to his Society for the abolition of 
, Capital punishments, on a funeral pile of the gathered copies of Bec- 
caria, andthe Report of the Criminal Laws. Abandon the wisdom 
of Solon, and give us the penal code of Draco, who punished all 
crimes with.death, thinking that the smallest transgressions desetv- 
edit, and that no punishment was more rigorous for the blackest 
atrocities. Burn all printers’ devils, and stop every paper-mill but 
that of the Bank of England. Petition that none of his Majesty's 
liege subjects should be allowed to use their eyes (for fear of 
blindness) but through spectacles of state manufacture—on the 
principle of that philanthropist who is said to have voted for the 
window tax, from the Christian motive of placing the blind on a 
level with their fellow-creatures. And ye, ministers of religion, 
ptay that the ¢imes may be brought back to those golden halcyon 
days of polemical light, when bishops set their (+) crosses to the 
creeds and articles imposed upon posterity, for lack of a writing- 
master; when the office of the minister was a sinecure; ‘ and 
when the laity performed their parts in pantomime before images 
of their saints, buying their sin-sponges for all lusts of the flesh, 
past, present, and to come. Defile not the altars of the church 
with Aaron and Moses, with the Apostles’ creed and the Lord’s 
prayer. Asa rider on the late six Acts, tack another, totally 
expunging that clause in the Bill of Rights for the public assem- 
blage of people on redress of grievances ; and let the curfew-bell, 
as at the conquest, again toll the wholesome hour of ‘retirmg to 
roost. Substitute for Magna Charta the old writ de Aw@retico com- 
burendo; and burn Hannah More on the old statute of witchcraft; 
(see Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, b. i. c. 8. on the sim ‘of raiss 
ing the Devil). Restore again the cautelous system of ‘licens? 
—the old index expurgatorius of ;—~our hecks may now: 
the yoke that so galled our ancestors of old... And in the place of 
Sir Roger L’Estrange, commission Dr. Slop to: be the d . 

of the press; and let his imprimatur be the only passport to 

Ms inspiration of the Lord which giveth us nearer ey 
less, nothing could be more gratifying to the palates, of poli- 
tical epicures, than.to reduce hasihe condition of blind: worms ! 
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«‘ How goodly, and, how to be wished, were such an, obedient un- 
animity as this! What a fine conformity would it starch us all 
imo! Dachelons, a staunch and solid piece of frarne-work as any 
January could freeze together }” 

Rejoiced I truly am, Sir, in these great discoveries—and that 
the eyes of Ministers are at length opened to those scandalous and 
cheap publications, * lottery puffs, exchequer bills, sale of bank- 
rupts’ stock, tacing calendars, bank forgeries, and insolvent sche- 
dules.' ” 

But why need I expose these unmerited insults on my fellow- 
countrymen ? Can it be necessary to appeal to the fortitude and 
acknowledged patience with which, during the last quarter of a 
ceutury, they have borne privations of the most trying and touch- 
ing description ? Was there ever any nation under a king, that 
endured with more true loyalty and religious fortitude the fiscal 
contributions to the most direful warfare that ever swept with a 
desolating scourge over the happiness of the civilized world ?— 
wars which (whether necessary or not, it is not here my purpose 
to’ inquite,) have in their consequences recon produced gréat 
fluctuations in the demand and compensation for labor, and a 
melancholy deluge of pauperism and misery. Tared from the 
crown of onr heads to the extremities of our toes, have we ever 
(with the exception of a few local political irritations, excited by 
spies and, incendiaries,) touched a crumb of our neighbours’ pro- 
perty or food, though often starving in the midst of plenty, and 
with, wives and children emaciated around us? Hard is the casé, 
Sit, where a willing laborer can get nothing for the sweat of 
his brow; and unknown to us is the mental conflict. which 
brokethis English and independent heart to the scanty pittance of 
the. poor-rates | During the war, no increased burden, was impo- 
sed, which was not preambled with an eulogy on the loyalty and 
patriotic devotion of the country. The speeches from the throne, 
in return. for supplies—the prayers and benedictions from the altar, 
on, the annual thanksgivings for dear-bought victories, won by 
the courage and lives of the common people—implored the bles- 
sings of Heaven on this generous and forbearing people: and so 
long a¢ the recruiting drum. sounded its funeral knelt ows the bo- 
som, of the. mother—~sa long .as- the press-gang tore the. unlicensed 
freeman from the bosom of his family-—so long all was flattery 
and gratitude... Are we then to be told, that without any.essign+ 
edi cause Britain is. become a den of thieves and blasphamers? Is 


For some insight into the defects aud remedies of the. Ba apt Lan 
see a very superior volume, lately published, ehtitled, “Cons erations 
off thé Origin, Progtess,’ and” pregetit State’ of ché English Bankrapt 


Laws.” 
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it to be endured, that the poet laureate should stigmatize the peo- 
ple as “ one half Lazaroni and the other half Luddites,” when the 
speech from the throne tvo assures us of the ¢* loyalty and. public 
spirit of the great body of the people, and the patience with which 
they have sustained the most severe temporary distress ?” If Mr. 
Southey is right, wherefore, then, that ** Carmen Triumphale” 
over the result of the Castlereagh policy, and on the « Pilot who 
weathered the storm?” and where is the reality of that swollen 
Babel elation which has described us * the envy and admiration 
of surrounding nations?” Is this ‘* blasphemy” the consequence 
of peace? and was it the chastening of war, and the cupping of 
the war-taxes, that alone kept down this rebellious spirit against 
Heaven and the Throne? If so, it would be better we should 
rush into new wars, and preserve our political consistency towards 
Sweden, Sicily, Genoa, and Parga, by seizing the opportunity, of 
a crusade with the Holy Alliance against Naples, Hayti, and Spain, 
and blighting those blossoms which now bloom on the tree of 
freedom. Isthis the reward of the families of those brave soldiers who 
have perished in defence of their country, whose bones have whitened 
the plains of Europe, and who have planted the banners of Britain 
in every quarter of the globe? Truly this calumny comes with an 
ill grace from that juvenile lord of the * nursery for young states- 
men,” who, turning day into night, waltzes and quadrilles, at 
Almack’s, ‘* to the soul-inspiring strains of Colinct’s, sweet, little 
flageolet.” He who simpers at the levities of a French play—and 
just leaves the Saturday opera as the last clock strikes twelve,) to 
join a fashionable supper party—has no license to. talk of , 4¢, blas, 
phemy” and sabbatical profanation. I question whether, on .am 
average, there is not equally as much sense and political mforma- 
tion among the mechanics of an English or Scotch, manufactory, as 
at Almack’s; and though, in point of pedigree, they may, not. be 
able to afford a purchase at the Herald's Office, orto draw, cheques 
on the reputation of their ancestors to mend the holes in their _.ewst 
—yet are they 


“« The sons uf Adam and of Eve— er ee | 
Let Bourhon or, Nassau go higher.’ 


, 


Mr. Southey, whose « early predilections” owe rei to fe 
friendship and favor of the'dissenters, (and who might himself 
appear a more frequent‘example in the parish church of Keswick,) 
has no need to insult a large class of his countrymen, by alleging; 
as one cause of this ‘* blasphemy,” that the vin ‘are dry muir/ 
sed in dissent.” And yet this same Mr. Southey can write the 
Life of John Wesley,(a very saleable article ini Paternoster Row,) 
the queen bee of the ‘whole ‘sisterhood, and the dry nurse of ch 
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most active émploy; and ean exhibit that zealous Christian as 
having humanized whole districts in Staffurdshire, and other thickly 
populated parts, whose inhabitants were before Impetvidus to any 
moral or political check. How éan he reconcile this piece of bio- 

phy, the Letter to Mr. Smith, and the Regent's Speech?” I 
shall leave him to settle this with his Royal Master—and to escape, 
a3 well as he may, from his own contradictions ; and give him the 
choice of which horn of the dilemma he thinks least hurtful to 
his Court side. ‘The truth is, Sir, that the passages and holes 
of the Treasury are overrun with a certain vermin called a ‘Treasu- 
ry beagle—a species of political pimp, (some magistrate or receiver, 
well known in every provincial town throughout the kingdom,) 
whose business it is to report the opposition and ministerial force 
of his neighbourhood: their evident interest is to blacken the 
character of the former, and to exaggerate the weight of the latter 
in property and rank—this makes the laborer worthy of his hire 
—and an account of all that is “ respectable,” is a set-off against 
nurribers. Herice arises much of this cry about “ blasphemy,” which 
is for the most part the creature of the brain or the fears of these 
Treasury beagles; and is so often repeated, that at last it often 
perhaps deceives even the Minister himself. And when our liber- 
ties were abridged on the anonymous communications of A and B 
from the roof of a night post coach, no wonder this viva voce per- 
jury against the character of the people obtains credence, and 
¢reates alarm in the same quarter. 

‘The Administration has lost one of its ablest auxiliaries—one 
who never lost the opportunity of defamation. I shall take the 
liberty of calling that real «¢ blasphemy,”’ which makes the sanctua- 
ry Of public ig | the theatre of mockery to the people’s sufferings 
of etrors'; atid which by misplaced <« pleasantries” over the phy- 
siéal sufferings of unfortunate age, has been said to afford a singu- 
lar'ac¢omplishment of Scripture prophecy, in the prediction, 2 
Péter} iii. $: “That there shall come in the last days scoffers, 
walking after their own lusts.’ And when I call‘to mind the 
speeches I have heard on the Lisbon job, and the many returns to 
the embraces of his quondam and disconsolate friends—when I 
reflect; that her, Majesty the Queen left the country partly from 
has.advice, and thatsrue, honor commanded him to stand by her 
whe. bour of trial—I cannot think the foreign clime of opposition 
at all congenial to. the incomparable temper and pliability of his na, 
ture, . | confess, I am reminded of an apophthegm .of my Lord 
Bacon,,.who relates, thatyone, day expressing to Gondomar his 
degire;; to, .be tid of the burden of henors, and telead,a private 
life, ;Gondomapanswered him, * ‘That, he would tell him a tale.of 
an old rat, that would needs leave the world, and acquainted the 
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young.rats that he would retire into hishole, and spend hisdays solita- 


rily,—and would ehjoy fo more comfort’; ‘and cohmmandéd them, 
upon his high displéasiite, tiot to offer to come in’ unto him. “They 
forbore two or three days: at last, one that was more hardy than 
the rest, incited some of his fellows to go in with him, and he 
would venture to see how his father did; for he might be dead. 
They went in, and found the old rat sitting in the midst of a rich 
Parmesan cheese ! So Gondomar applied the fable after his witty 
manner.” (103. 

Before I close this Letter, I must dig still deeper towards the 
root of the evil; and remark on_ that gross ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity and human nature, which represents a natu- 
val aversion of réligton a8 inherent in the mind of man: 4nd in 
this observation I have no relation whatever to the origin or nafiife 
of sin. Man is a religious ‘creature: and in the disbelief of this 
fact originate half those puling alarms for the safety and retention 
of revelation. The denial of his superstitious nature is scarcely 
credible in those who have read, in every page of history, 
his strong, innate, unconquerable propensity to piety and de- 
votion. No possessions have been so devotedly defended as the 
altars of our native gods; and it is a singular fact, that most 
ancient and modern conquests have been more or less permanent, 
as they respected the religion of the conquered. From Romulys 
to Nappleon, experience has dictated this needful policy ; the lan- 

ge of ambitious conquerors has always been—* Give us your 
liberties and your property, but keep your religion.” And on, the 
other hand, history exhibits to us the most cruel jnterminable war- 
fare waged on its behalf. Not only the Jewish records, but alJl 
history, sacred and profane, prove, that where there was not the 
knowledge of God, in spirit and in truth, the nations of the earth 
have prostrated themselves hefore graven images. The oracles 
of old, and the shrines of saints, bear witness to the credulity and 
liberality of our religious dispositions; and the catalogue of diys- 
nities was as comprehensive as the ark of Noah. wt a 

« Jussit quare—teuipla raunt autiqua deonun?” 


Cats have raised sieges, where all the artsof war had been re- 
sorted to. When ‘Troy was in flames, * Ziineas left his wife to take 
eare of his gods.” ‘The * Dii immortales” were the classical in- 
céntives to patriotism and self-devotion : and to this sensitive ’patt 
of our- nature Cicero and Demosthenes poured forth their eloqiepe 
appeals, The Druid, the Dervise, and the wandering: Pilgrim, 
have ever been welcome guests jn the humble and lonely cottage. 
And when we walk through our’ National Museum, and see the 
gods of Egypt, Mexico, atid Tndostan—when we contemplate 
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those magnificent remains of Grecian sculpture corisecrated to te- 
ligion and the deities of Athens—wheri wé traverse the plains of 
Salisbury, and see those tumuli over our pious ancestors, atid 
those striking ruins of the Druidical worship of our forefathers — 
who can doubt the religious inclinations of human nature? The 
poetical judgmentof Milton describes our first parents at their mor- 
ming devotions inthe open field of nature : 
“But first from under shady arborous roof, 

Soon as they forth were:come to open sight 

Of day-spring, and the sun 

Lowly they bowed, adoring.” 





And again represents them at their evening worship, as appear- 
ing under the canopy of heaven, and naturally receiving the inspira- 
tion of religion from the glorious objects around them: 

“ Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turned, and underopen sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
Which they beheld; the moon’s resplendent globe, 
And starry pole: thou also mad’st the night, 
Maker Omnipotent.” 

Lord Bacon says, “ The contemplative atheist is rare.” It is 
notoriously a question with most divines, whether there really 
exists such a non-descript as areal atheist in the world. If there 
be one, I can only compare the mind of such a /usus natura to that 
first state of the earth “ when it was without form and void.” 
But, in the uncertain and problematical state of the question, I 
may safely say, surely there needs no provision against ¢his mon- 
ster. 

Let me ask you,'Sir, who were the thronged and pressing mrulti- 
tudes, at the parables and miracles of our Saviour, who were that 
great multitude who “ spread their garments in the way, and othets 
cut down branches off the trees, and strewed them in the way, and 
went before him, crying, Hosannah ! Blessed is he that comethin 
the name of the Lord !” and bore our Saviour in triumph to Jeru- 
salem? All their prejudices against him were stirred up by the 
Scribes and Pharisees. The Scripture tells us (Luke xiv. 10.) 
that ¢* the chief priests and Scribes stood and yehemently accused 
him.” And « Pilate, when he had called together the chief priests 
and the rulers of the people, and said unto them, Ye have brought 

is man.unto me, as one that perverteth the people: and, behold, 

having.examined him before you, have found no fault in this mah 
touching those things whereof you accuse him. They cried out at 
ance, Crucify him, Crucify him!” The history continues. (v. 27.) 
« There followed him a great company of people, and of women, 
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which also bewailed him,” Jesus) was-elevated on the cross ; “(¥.: 
$5.). the, people stood **,bebolding dims. and (the tulers: also with 
them, deriding him.’’? And. when: those last awful circumstatices 
had taken place, what says the. history? (vs 48.) That ¢ all the 
People that came together to that sight, beholding the things which 
were done, smote their breasts and returned.” Again, Sit, who 
was it who with relentless animosity followed up their impicties, 
and had the sepulchre watched, « lest his disciples come by night, 
aud steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen from the 
dead?” The first evangelist will answer the question, (xvii. 62.) 
** The chief priests and Pharisees came together to Pilate!" It 
was not the Jewish priesthood, nor thosein authority, who foster- 
ed the Son of God; but rather the ignorant: fishermen of Galilee, 
those humble. penitents, who * stood by the cross weeping.” 
These were the disciples, who, ** when he was parted from them, 
and carried up into heaven, worshipped him, and retarned ‘to 
Jerusalem with great joy.” 

Thus, Sir, you see that the people had, as usual, less to do with 
*‘ blasphemy,” and the Scribes and Pharisees more, than may have 
struck you before. And if this holy and admirable religion was 
designed by our Saviour for, or zealously adopted by, any particu- 
lar class of mankind, it-was by the poor and unlearned, Wue it 
Pilate, or Herod, or Felix, or Agrippa—was it Titus, or Nero, or 
Julian the Apostate—who fed the flock of Christ ? No, Sir, it‘was 
the People, who flew to it with open arms, as the Gospel; #324 
vyédwy, orgood tidings. It was the people, whom Peter, ‘in his’ 
first eloquent description of the Christian hope, exhorted ‘to ‘save 
themselves from that “ untoward generation,” (Acts, ii, & 24 
(the Scribes and Pharisees 3) “ and they’ (the People), gladly ‘tes 
ceiving his word, were baptized, and the same day! were added -t6 
the disciples three thousand souls.” It was.on the miracle of "the 
man restored, (Acts, iii. & ix.) that the people saw him ‘watkil 
and praising God, and were filled with wonder and amazement.’ 
And as the “ apostles spoke unto the people,” (iv. 1.) it was’ fle 
priests and the Captain of the temple, and the Sadducees, *# wlio 
came upon them, being grieved that they (the apostles) taught the 
people, and. preached through Jesus the resurrection of the dead. 
And they {the priests, Captain, and Sadducees,) laid hands on 
themy” and put them in. hold until the next day. © Howbeit; 
many: of them (the people):-which heard the word, believed ; and 
the number of these men, was about five thousand.” ‘On the sucé 
ceeding occasion, (Acts, iv: $2.) the « multitude of theny that -be- 
lieved were of one heart:and-one soul, and with great power gave 
the apostles witness of the resurrection of the Lord’ Jesus.* You ’ 
cannot but know, Sir, the: sequel of this apostolic history, and 
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what drove the first planters.of. Christianity: from: this fértile’ soit 
ofits,early growth. | You.canmot but recollect, that there! came.-4 
«“oultitude out of the cities round about Jerusalem,” bringing the 
sick and the afflicted; and that then the High’ Priest’ rose’ up, 
and all they that were with him (which is the sect of the Saddu- 
cees), and were filled with indignation y and laid their hands u 
on the apostles, and put them in the common prison.” You ‘will 
recollect that ¢* the angel of the Lord by night opened’ the’ prison 
doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand forth and 
speak in the temple, to the people, all the words of this life ;” and 
that when liberated, and teaching in the temple, the “ High Priest 
came, and they that were with him,” and called the Council ‘to- 
gether ; and all the Senate of the children of Israel pursued them, and’ 
took counsel to slay them,” and had them *¢ beaten, and comman- 
ded that they should not speak in the name of Jesus” Yoo will ré- 
member, Sir, that in the ministry of Stephen, « ‘There arose certain, 
in the synagogue, Libertines, Cyrenians, and Alexandrians,” (a' hol 
alliance), ‘‘ and were notable to resist the wisdom and the spit wi 
which he spoke, ‘Then they suborned men, which said, We have 
heard him speak blasphemous words against Moses and against God: 
And, they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the Scribes; 
and came upon him, and caught him, and brought him to the coun- 
cil, and set up false witnesses, which said, We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against the holy place and the law. For we 
have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this 
place, and shall change the customs which Moses delivered us.” 
‘The.High Priest then put the question, “Are these things so? 
They then cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and’ 
ran in upon Stephen with one accord; and cast him out of ‘the 
city, and stoned him. And at that time there was a great perse- 
cution against the church which was at Jerusalem.” 

Here, Six, is a revelation ; and let him that has eyes to see, see. 
I have said enough, without risking any inferences; and shall now 
leave this argument in the hands of the Gentiles. We do nor find 
that Pliny, Suetonius, or Tacitus, adopted this persecuted religion. 
The Scribes, and Pharisees stood aloof from it ; nor ‘did the igreat 
men of the earth meddle with it till the worldly alloy had encrus- 
ted.it; the philosophers were not converts till the spirit of popery 
added Platonism to it, as:a bait for the proud academic., No, Bir, 
it was the Common People, ‘whose greatest crime,” says Pliny, 
“* was on a certain day to meet together and sing hymns to Christ 
as.toa Deity, arid afterwards bind themselves together bya eom- 
men sacrament not to commit any immorality, ‘but to ‘five jastly; . 
without theft, aduleery, or other sin’ It ‘was the courage’ and‘ 
understanding of the People that planted the cross of’ Christ on the*- 
heathen temples, and their invincible constancy that finally trium- 
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phed over all persecutions. | This writes’ Tertullian, int tat beau- 
tiful testimony to their fortitudé : “ Exquisitior queque Criidelitas, 
illecebra magis est sect ™ denis efficimur quoties metimut 4 vo- 
bis ; seftien est sangiis Christianorum:” “ The cruelty of their 
enemies did but inctease their number; the hatvest of their: pre- 
tetided justice was but the seed-time of Christianity ; and to seed 
was so fruitful as that which was steeped in the blood of martyrs.” 
Now, Mr. Wilberforce, I put it to your undetstandig: Hf 
Christianity thus survived its early infancy—when neither honor- 
able, profitable, nor popular—when it was the derision of philoso- 
phy, and the contempt of learning—when the wit of the age was 
atrayed against it—when hated by the priesthood, and persecuted 
by the magistrate—I ask you, Sir, if Christianity was thus enabled 
to triurnph, by the support of the common people under the favor of 
Heavert, whether you or atiy one will date to tell us that it is now 
it datyger, when the public prejudices, the learning, the wealth, 
and the whole influence of the country, and still further, when the 
shield and buckler of the Attorney.General, are on its side? It is 
im vain to tell me of apostates, blasphemers, and infidels: they 
ate far:more thickly strewed among “‘ Walpole’s Royal and Noble 
Aethors”’ Jesus Christ tells us it is difficult for a rich man toven- 
ter mto the kingdom of heaven. Who then, Mr. Wilberforce, 
will get there, if the common people miss their way? And: think 
you the blind can lead the blind? Let the People then journey by 
themselves. Give them the Bible, arid do yow lead the way on 
the high road. Hf they choose not to follow, “who ustrps the 
judgment-seat of Christ?” If knowledge is power, ignorance is 
the devil. ‘Feach them to read, the rest will foHow in due time. 


CHRISTOPHILUS. 


ee ees 


LETTER I. 


On THE RELIGION OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE THE CHARGE 
OF “ BLASPHEMY AND SEDITION” AGAINST THE PEOPLE'S 
SND HOW FAR THEIR POLITICAL SYSTEM ACCORDS WITH 

. THE PRECEPTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 





“ Judge not, that ye be not judged ; for witli what jndgment ye judge, 
a ety ve judged; and with ae measure ye mete, it shall be em 
you'again. And why behuldest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
éye, bot considerest not thé beami that is ih thin€é own eye? Or how'wilt 
ttiot: say to thy’ brother, Let me pull out the mete ont of thine eye; and be- 
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hold a beam is in thine owa eye? Thow hypocrite, first casteut the beam 
out of thine own eye: and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother's éye.”——Jesos Cunrsr, Matt. vii. 


“ As soon 4§ Corruption ceases to be an expedient of government, (and. it 
will cease as Suu) asa patriot king is raised to the throne,) the panacea 
is applied: the spirit of the Constitution revives ef course; and, as fast 
as. revives, the orders and forms of the Constitution are restored to 
their primitive integrity, and become what they were intended to be, real 
barriers against arbitrary power, not blinds nor masks ynder waich tyranny 
may lie concealed. Men decline easily from virtue; for there is a devil 
two in the political system, a constant tempter at hand: a patriot king: will 
want neither power nor inclination tecast out this devil. Under him the 
peaple will nat only cease to do evil, but learn to do well; for by rendering 
public virtue and real capacity the sole means of acquiring any degree of 
power or profit in the state, he will set the passions of their hearts on the 
side of liberty and good government. First, then, he must begin to ge- 
verm as soon as be begins to reign. His first care will be, no doubt, to 
purge his court, and;tu ca}) into the administration such men as he can 4% 
sure himself will serve on the same principles on which he intends to govern.” 


Lord Botincenoke’s “ Idew of a Patriot King.” 





ce 


Stk,—Neither the object nor the space of this Letter will ad- 
mit of an essay on the principles which have governed the differ- 
ent administrations of the last reign. Indeed, my desire has been, 
as much as possible, to avoid all subjects of party difference and 
prejudice, and merely to consider the present political system, so 
far as it relates to the influence and authority of Christianity. 
Before I descend, therefore, to the details of real * blasphemy,” 
I shall merely put it to your Christian heart to inquire, in w 
consists the Ctrristemnity of that system which is fast cutting otr 
country into two unequal and opposing divisions, the rich and_ the 
poor; breaking down all those intermediate gradations of society, 
which are the sinews and the ligaments of the political body; and 
which is engendering an unexampled spirit of party animosity and 
violence, in defiance of that last and solemn commandment of 
Christ, «* A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you ”—an animosity which no Christian or 
patriotic Englishman can view without feelings of the deepest sat- 
row; and the certain consequences of which cannot but appalk, the 
apprehensions of those who know and fear the desolating scourges 
of civil war? Where is the Christianity of that system which, with 
the most vile and unjustifiable selfishness, is anticipating the pro- 
perty of posterity, laying burdens on the child unborn, and _recon- 
cifing ts to the dangets of their financial bubblés with the assus- 
ance that they will last our day, caring nothing for the éxplosion 
of their erpedients over the heads of our children ?— oy 
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#Blest paperietédie'! last did best supply, 
.¥ Dhar tends corruption iizhter wings to fly! 
Geld, imp’d by thee, ¢an-eampass mighty chitin, 
Can purchase states, can fetch.aud carry, kings !”--Pore, 

But to follow my pursuit of « blasphemy,” ¥ think I shal} disco- 
ver a'trace of it in that profusion of oaths, still sanctioned by the 
Legislature, in the Exeise, the Customs, and tlre processes of the law 
—~impieties which, though ludicrously styled by the Author of the 
Commentaries ‘ pious perjuries,” are in my sight hourly violations 
of the Divine commandment,. “ Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy ‘God in vain, for the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
that taketh his name in vain. ’I shalt’ ttace it again in the sys- 
tem of those who “consider Old Sarum an integral part of the 
British Constitution’—who in numerous boroughs septennially 
sacrifice victims on the altars of Moloch—who return, as “ duly 
elected,” the representatives of those who, having sold themselves 
ta:the highest bidder, consummate their treason to their country in 
the following blasphemy of God : *¢ I have not received or had by 
myself, or any other person whatsoever in trust for me, or for my 
use and benefit, directly or indirectly, any sum or sums of money, 
office, place, or employment, gift or reward, or any promise or 
security for any money, ofhce, employment, or gift in order to give 
my,vote at this election; and that I have not been before polled. 
So help me God.” (Bribery Oath, Stat. 2 Geo. II. c. 24.) So 
much for the blasphemy carried on out-of doors; anda late penal 
Act against bringing Parliament into ‘ contempt,’ coupled with a 
natural deference towards the powers of the Attorney-General, 
alone prevents my tracing the sale of these blasphemous wretches 
under a similar invocation of the Deity. 

I can also discover ‘* blasphemy” in that cruel and unaccounta- 
ble adherence to the punishment of death, against the united opin- 
ions of the theoretical philanthropist and. the practical thief catcher, 
by which such numbers of unprepared souls are hurried into futurity ; 
and in the system of those who, while they are annually increas- 
ing the bulk of our penal code, have done scarcely an tliing for 
its revision, and nothing for the promotion of a ralhaiial aaleone ae 
education, which is, in fact, the only effective, prevention of. crime. 
“The ancient wisdom of the best times did always make a just 
complaint, that states were too busy with their laws, and tod nég- 
ligent in point of education.” erie 

¥ shall detect «* blasphemy” in the intermeddling of the . Clergy 
with secular affairs, contrary, to that solemn yow made at their or- 
dination, to give themselves “ wholly to their vocation.” “Thou 
cannot worship God and Mammon. And I shall again discover 
it in the encouragement given to their worldly lusts, by filling up 
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the quorum and magistracy from the clerical. body ;,by imposing 
on them the ungracious task of dispensing common: law—an office 
naturally thankless in the eyes of the people, and’ peculiarly op- 
posed to the charity and passive virtues of what should be the cha- 
racter of the Christian minister; an, employmentwhich ' wastes 
that time which it steals from visiting the poor, the sick, and the 
dying, on the mysteries of Burn’s Justice, now become more ‘neces- 
sary than the study and explanation of the Bible; which perplex- 
es them with the inconsistency of praying for the safety of their 
flocks on the Sunday, and committing them to prison: for. a:vio~ 
lation of the Game Laws on Monday; which, has notoriously: 
made the clerical character, an object of political and» personal an- 
tipathy in every village throughout the country ; and which has as~ 
sociated with the library of his parsonage-house feelings appro- 
priate only tothe purlieus of Bow Street. Ye professors of the 
gospel, who thus commit adultery with the world, read:that epistde 
of the Gentile Apostle to the Corinthian Church, whose deacons 
he counselled ; ** If then ye have judgments of things pertaining 
to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed in the church.” 
And if the Secretary of State for the Home Department reads his 
Bible, as Ae professes, mark the insult he thus offers, in thus poimt- 
ing you out as the *‘* Jeast esteemed in the church |” 

I shall again detect a glaring blasphemy in those who employed 
a British Clergyman in a late dispersion, and killing and maiming 
of the people—in directing and overlooking it, in defiance of 
Christ's warning to Ais disciple, ‘Peter, put up again thy sword 
into its place: for all they that, take the sword shall perish » with 
the sword !”-a.. blasphemy,” in. violation of all those practices 
of the primitive church, the professors of which would not even 
witness. public executions, or even gladiatorial shows: lest, as 
Theophilus says, ‘they. should become partakers of the murders. 
committed there.”' And yet this pseudo-political Christian minis- 


'. Tertullian, who may be mentioned next'in order of time, strongly con- 
demmed the practice of bearing arms. I shall give one or two extracts froni 
him off this subject. In bis dissertation “ on the Worship of Idols,” he says: 
“'Phough the soldiers came to John, and received a certain form to be ob, 
served, arid though the centurion believed, yet Jésus Christ, by disarming 
Petet, disarmed every soldier afterward ; for custom never sanctions an un- 
lawful act.” | And in his“ Soldier's Garland,” he says, “ Can a soldiers life 
bedawful, when Christ has pronounced that he who lives by the sword shall 
perish by the sword ? Can one, who professes the peaceable doctrines of the 
guspel; be & soldier, when it is his daty not so much as to go tolaw? And 
shalb he; who is not to revenge his own wrongs, be instrumental in bringing others 
inte chains; imprisonment, torment, death ¥ ast 

Cyprian, in bis Epistle to Donatus, takes a view of such customs in bis 
own times, as he conceived to be repugnant to the spirit or the letter of the 
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ter is rewarded with the \entoluments: of the Establishmetit'! “ He 
is not, I presume, ‘so ‘steeled’ td shamé'as to preterid to‘ cliré Eke 
bodies of the laity, whatever empirical ‘recéipts'he ‘may have for 
the diseases of their souds. ‘There is still another sample of “blas- 
phemy” to be produced from this quarter; namely, that spiritual 
polygamy which grasps pluralities ahd commendams, among those 
non-resident absentees, who, undertaking to’ feed the flock of 
Christ, carry the tenth of its food away, and grudge it even the 
benefit of their personal example as a pattern of virtue, never 
giving a thought to the exhortation of Peter, «Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucte, but of a ready mind ; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but being ensamples 
tovhis flock.” 1 Ep. -v. 2. 

E can trace irreligion in that bigoted adhesion to a system which 
excludes ‘Catholics and Protestant Dissenters from the public Unt- 
versities, so impolitic towards the interests of the Establishment, 
and so glaringly unjust towatds the Catholic, whose ancestors 
founded and endowed those colleges, and whose advantages they 
bequeathed to their posterity, solemnly sanctioned by Acts of Par- 
liament; a bigotry which (as if the various characters of men’s 
minds, the passions and frailty of most, the self-love, pride, and 
Vain conceit of our own opinions, common to all—as if the con- 
stant and intimate acquaintance with men and books of our own 
pre-conceived opinions, the avoidance of all writers and persons 
differing from us—as if al} these unavoidable causes of dissension 
and-error were not sufficient to set mankind by the ears) endeavours, 
by operation of law, to widen these natural breaches of charity, 
and perpetuate ignorance, by pounding up the Conformist itr his 
own stagnant opinions, and by driving the Dissenters to their nar- 
row seminaries of degmatical education, where they learit to riddle 


gospel. In looking at war, which was one of them, he speaks thus: “ Sup- 
puse thyself,” says he, “ with me on the top of some very exalted eininenee, 
and from thence Inoking dowa upon. the appearance. of things below. Let 
our prospect take in the whole borizon,and let us view, with the indiflerence, 
of persons not concerned in them, the various motions and agitations of 
Kaman life. Thou wilt then, I dare say, have a real compassion fur the cir- 
cumstances of mankind, and fur the posture: in which this view will repre- 
sent them. And when thou reflectest: upon. thy: condition, thy thomghts: 
will rise in transports of gratitude and praise to, God, for having. made thy excape 
{rim thé pollutions of the world, The things thou wilt principally, vbserve. 
will be, the highways beset with robbers, the seas with pirates, encamp- 
ments, marches, and all the terrible forms of war and bloodshed.” When a 
Single anurder is committed, it shall’ be deemed, perhaps;a crime 3 but that serime 
shall commence a virtue, when committed under the shelter of public authority, 
so that punishment is not rated by the measure of guilt, but the more enor- 
mous the size of the wickedness is, so much the greater ts the chance of impunity.” 
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and sublimate truth : thys.epposing that quick eirculation ond. cole 
lision of the products of different minds, which the whole; hissary 
po natute proves to encouragethe spread of knowledge, 
and, the consequent increase of virtue- How much geal has thus 
heen lost to the Christian, church, and. how much festering unghae 
rity has been engendered, it would be difficult to estimate, and 
scarcely possible to credit. 

The same “blasphemy” is discernible in those civil, disabilities 
for conscience sake, so abhorrent to the genius of Christianity, 
and which gast on it the flagrant disgrace ef having left the rights 
of mankind in @ worse condition than it found them ; a blasphemy, 
whi builds up again those partition walls that Christ broke down, 
when he gave to the world a revelation, making no difference of 
people, tribe, or nation; but, in the all-comprehensive language 
of the apostle, excluding ‘‘ neither Greck nor Jew, circumcision 
nox wncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but all 
are one in Christ Jesus.” No species of bigotry is a greater.oute 
tage on the spirit of revelation. Locke, the real friend of the 
Establishment in church and state, truly says: * The boundaries 
on. both sides are fixed and immoveable, He jumbles heaven and 
earth together, the things most remote and opposite, who mixes 
these two societies, which in their original, end, business, and ia 
every thing, are perfectly distinct and infinitely different, from 
each other.”' Christianity deserves the countenance and suppost 

of the state; but the belief of the majority of a country may he 
treated as the system of the national church, sanctioned and 
adopted b the state, without any. disabilities being politic ox juss 
to wards — who. dissent from its forms or dogtrines. 
wh hel is the distinctive character of the Christian revelation, as 
opposed to all hyman impostures—which constitutes its most irre- 
futable evidence-—is its capacity of adaptation (so to speak) to all 
nations and all ages of the a, but if we opinions are 
to be the tests of our attachment to our native country, and of our 
capacity for civil office, what a curse has the Deity sent among us ; 
and if every one who dissents from the ceremony or particular 
doetrine of a church, is to be robbed of the honorable title of 
Christian, what hecomves of the argument founded onthe upiversal 
spread of our religion? No; Chsistianity meddles not» with the 
forms and models of civil government’; but leaves thet as it finds 
them, to be made suitable to the law of nature, and to the genius 
and welfare of the People to which they belong. It accords. with 
the law of nature, discountenancing despotism and anarchy—#* 
can live under all forms of civil policy—it florishes in every soil 


' First Letter on Toleration. 
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and climate, and blossoms with equal beauty in the torrid and the 
frigid zone. It forbids tumults, seditions, conspiracies, and mas- 
sactes, whether originating with the people or their governments. 
It demands rule, according to the law, from Kings, oe sary 
nce in the People. It commands or afflicted 
sad apediay for the a sinner, that the Lord ‘would turn his heart 
from wickedness. This is the catholic spirit of Christianity. 

I shall again, therefore, discover “blasphemy ” in the instru- 
ments selected for these anti-christian bigotries : in the base pros- 
titution of the Lord’s supper, that sacred emblem of concord, that 
holy legacy of Christ to the whole Christian community, as the 
test of eligibility to civil-office, and the — food of a de- 
vouring appetite for sinecure and place—the abandoned profana- 
tion of the type of love as the black flag of hatred. * For as oft 
as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s 
death till he come. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread and 
drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the body 
and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and so 
let him eat of this bread, and drink of that cup.” (1 Cor. xi. 26.) 
A prostitution which, after all, cannot accomplish its end ; for it 
may make hypocrites, and cannot make converts ; it may keep out 
the honest and the scrupulous, but cannot scare the apostate or 
the urer; and is, therefore, a mere bounty on bypoctiey 5 ; 
ot the Church of England like Noah’s “4 a place for 
clean and the unclean, binding us in “the unity of spirit and the 
bond of duplicity.” No barrier of this sort has ever impeded base 
ambiticn, from the time when the see of Rome waxed wealthy, 
and Pretextatus, its Pagan prefect, is reported to have said, « Make 
me a Bishop of Rome, and I will be a Christian too 2’ and when, 
as Father Paul writes, “ the spiritual part was forgot, and nothing 
but the profits regarded.” This is the “ blasphemy,”— 

“ Which binding polity in eae chains, 
And tainting piety with temporal stains, 
Corrupts both state and church, and makes an oath 
The knave and Atheist’s passport into both.’” 
I shall discover “ blasphemy ” in that policy which makes 
the kept mistress and strumpet of the ‘Holy Alliance” — 
struck out of our public prayers the name of a reputed sinner 
without trial or inquest, in the teeth of Christian principles, which 


* The ancients appear to have had their conscience-salve in the same 
mental reservations of the modern Jesuit :— 
“H yAaoo’ opdpoy’, % 3% pphy daxduoro;. 
“ Mv tongue ons sworn, but not my mind.” 
Evairrp. Hippol. 1. 612. 
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command-us to: offer.updnore frequerit’ and» éatneést “prayers “for 
the. Mn te NB Bs Me ap Christiatiity to-ehe 
scorm and, those; who represent it as'3' merestate’ machitie 
of bad governments—+«which makes the Church of England’a'patte 
beard#house built of court cards;and its liturgies 4 
queenss and: knaves;-+a_ policy which exhibits i as the 
shuttlececk:of nominal Christians, who, because they have'read or 
believe the history of Jesus ‘Christ; conceive themseives practising 
his morals; and whoyin the words of Bishop Fell, * cari‘give tio 
better, account of the swaddiing ‘clothes of their infancy, atid’ 
they. took upon them *Christ's livery,‘than that ‘they ‘wear 
garments.as the common fashion of their country p then” 
I shall discover « blasphemy” im that nest of rats,’ who, ‘ha 
turned. their backs ‘upon themselves,” ‘having desetted  all-t 
‘* garly predilections,” are now quoted; by an Irish ‘viscourit; &s 
the disinterested witnesses to his patriotism ‘and wisdom! Pecan 
see.‘ blasphemy” in'these political fornicators; who ‘batter away 
the liberties of their:country for blue ribands; garters, ‘arid pr 
heed ;, and who, by the rabid virulence with whieh’ ] 
the, friends. they have:deserted, seek to raise ‘themsélves in’ theft 
own,sugken.estimation; who are indeed (like Dr. Slop) genuine 
a er ‘whose fury for ‘their present opinions can only be 
cqmpared with the violence of their former tenets. Thus itis that 
vinous zeal.throws up its combustion: and, as inthe case’of the 
eof Zebedée, when the explosion has spent itself, a fall ensues; 

ke:that .which-befel Peter ! 

yiblcow Aid Wud and upright, till their price be known, 

teh » \-Pheyahwart the King’s supplies to raise their own. _ 
Dhese are the ‘meri“who; with vice imprinted on their head, have 
brought shame “arid ‘dégtadation on the most learnéd and dignified 
profession of the toulttry, exhibiting it as a mere bank of apostasy, 
where the drafts of the Treasury are duly honored. “With what 
coloring of religion will ye whitewashers. of «¢ blasphemy” varnish 
over this matchless “turpitude of patricide? “ We don’t hear that 
Judas knew the High Priests, till he came to do _business.wit 
them.” ‘But lest'the cororér of Oldham should record a vega 
against me of «¢ wilful murder,” uridér Lord Ellenbotough’s Act, 
“theblack act?’ I shalt (ify the Christian langdage of Lord Rts 
to-his-enemies in couft) pity them, and wish them well; and 
rather that their own consciences should reckon up the particulars 
wherein they have. sinned—to which, ‘and thé ‘mercies 6f God, I 
leave them. Think not, reader, “that I honor them too much by 
believing in the existénce of Constiencé 43 any part of their compo- 
sition ;—I earnestly hope that they have yet some portion of it 
VOL. XTX. Pam. NO. XXXVII. N 
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left—that it will remain a mirror of adamant, reflecting their sins, 
which no treachery can get rid of—a demon no man can cast out— 
their prosecutor, judge, jury, witness, and executioner ! 

These, Sir, are a few of the real blasphemies of the times. And 
if you wish further evidence of zeal for religion and discountenance 
of blasphemy, mark it in the vile seductions of lotteries and gin- 
shops—those national decoys and preserves of vice—those snares 
and pimps for glutting the severities of our penal code ;—which are 
continued in open defianee of every law, human and Divine, to 
supply the unnecessary and profligate expenditure of the State. 

Such, Sir, are among the blasphemies of the present day ; and 
putting the charge upon the People is something like the impu- 
dence of the pickpocket who turns on his pursuers with the cry of 
“‘ Stop thief!” It reminds one of the devil rebuking sin. If this 
is Religion, I will henceforth glory in the distinction of infidel. 
The calumniators of the People may understand Priestcraft, but 
know little of Christianity; they care little for the Constitution, 
however they may love the Commonwealth. To deny that they 
belong to a Church, is impossible ; but it is, as an old author says, 
in the same sense as a jackdaw who builds his nest in the steeple ; 
they look up to a Church—to the wea\her-cock on its spire-—to 
discover how the wind blows, and so to conform themselves. 

Thus, Sir, I have exhibited to you facts; and facts which I 
hope will convince you, that whatever may be the intention of our 
calumniators towards Christianity, they are most unfortunate in 
its application ; and never can I concede to them the character of 
Religion, so long as the Bible forms the rule of the Religion of 
Protestants, and a ‘ Bill to revise, amend, or repeal certain obso- 
lete statutes, commonly called the Ten Commandments,” has not 
received the assent of the successor of the «* Most High and Mighty 
Prince, James, by the Grace of God King of Great Britain, France 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith,” &c.; and so long as the 
said Commandments are by Act of Parliament, and his Majesty’s 
special command, appointed to be read in Churches.” 

There is one other point, Sir, I shall but barely allude to, as 
exhibiting proofs of the saving faith of our rulers: I mean the 
prosecution of her Majesty the Queen, and the consequent deluge 
of obscene and odious associations with vice to pollute the minds of 
youth. So early as the time of Aristotle it is noted,—‘ That a 
lawgiver ought above all things to banish all filthy discourse out 
of a city 5 for men easily go from saying filthy things to doing 
them.” This abomination cannot fail to aggravate that dissolute- 
ness, which is the deplorable evil of the day, and the moral pesti- 
lence of female prostitution which now stalks abroad, to the dis- 


gust of all good men, and the degradation of England, and has 
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sufficient political cause for its existence, without quickening it 
with the addition of this scourging plague. But lest I should be 
accused of appealing to the feelings of the moment, I shall dismiss 
this fruitful source of reproach, knowing that you yourself, with a 
large majority of the ** virtual” representation of the People, 
represented to your Sovereign, “ that perseverance in these discus- 
sions could not but be derogatory from the dignity of the Crown, 
and injurious to the best interests of the People!” 

With respect to the immoralities of the Press, Iam sure you 
will agree, that the shameless attacks on private character which 
are every day practised with impunity by the ‘Treasury writers, 
towards all those who oppose the Ministers, call for the detestation 
of every lover of truth. But think not I would call down the 
vengeance of the law on even this “ filthy splashing of vulgar 
abuse.” No; rather let it fly the advertiser of its own impure origin. 
Yet, let these calumniators reflect, that should their excesses proe 
voke a retaliation on private character, their game is one at which 
two can play: the annals of the Jockey Club and the gaming 
table, and the orgies of Bacchus, will afford ample means. And 
though the Courier daily posts the ladies of noble birth who visit 
Brandenburg House, it might prove an awkward retort to spy out 
all the visitors of Carlton House, the Cottage, and Pavilion; to 
inquire into the times, the places, the purposes, and repetitions of 
these visits; to drop inuendoes and suspicions against all who 
enter in atthe gates. By such vileconduct the exalted moral 
character of the King himself—his splendid virtues as a son,a 
husband, a father, and a friend—might be exposed to the same 
slander, as the virtues of the Queen, described by Mr. Canning— 
“the life, the grace, and the ornament of society.” I am one of 
those, Sir, who hold that the veil of mystery should surround the 
private character of the Monarch. I am not for dragging forward 
to public gaze the frailties of Royalty, but had rather decently inter 
them in the tomb of the Capulets. And while we are on this sub- 
ject, let it not be forgotten that the character of a King is of far 
more import to the morals of his subjects ; for «« The higher a man’s 
birth is,” says Juvenal, «* the more exalted he is in dignity, and 
the more enormous is the crime he commits :” 

Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se 

Crimen habet, quanto major qui peecat habetur.' 
And let not Princes think they can escape this obligation to purity 
of private character. Cicero writes: * Nec enim tantum mali est 
peccare principes, quamquam est magnum hoc per seipsum malum ; 
quantum illud, quod permulti imitatores principium existunt : quo 
perniciosius de republica merentur vitiosi principes, quod non 
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soliim vitia concipiunt ipsi, sed ea infundunt in civitatem. Neque 
solim obsunt, quod ipsi corrumpuntur, sed etiam quéd corrum- 
punt: plusque exemplo, quam peccato, nocent.”—De Leg. lib. 
lii. c. 14, This takes place especially with respect to Princes, 
and so much the more, because the consequences of their bad 
actions are very fatal to the State, from the great number of persons 
who endeavour to imitate them.”—And though those ‘ useful fic- 
tions” of the law may pronounce that the King can do no wrong, 
yet, with the Bishop of London’s leave, there is a tribunal and a 
time “ when the Kings of the earth shall stand before the judgment 
seat of Gop, and when He will execute judgment on All, and of 


all the hard speeches which ungodly sinners have spoken against 
him.”? 


' The Bishop of London seems to have dived into the mysteries of the law, 
and to have studied well the last edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries, with 
Mr. Christian's ultra-loyal notes: he appears vastly impressed with the 
“* attributes” of the King—ascribed to him by the fictions of the law; with 
his “ ubiquity,” “ immortality,” and “ impeccability.” “ Besides the attribute 
of sovereignty, the law also ascribes to the King, in his political capacity, 
absolute perfection. The Kingcan donowrong.” ‘“ The King, moreover, is 
not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong.” Comm. vol. 
i.c.7. Being myself a student of the law, and suspecting the Reverend 
Prelate of a too literal interpretation of the text, I may perhaps be allowed a 
short commentary on this “ absolute wisdom” and perfectibility. 

Judge Fortescue, and all our constitutional writers of authority, lay great 
stress on the limited nature of the English monarchy: indeed, its original 
conformation was but a few removes from democracy. The noble principles 
of freedom in the institutions of our Gothic ancestors built up, in Parliaments 
and Juries, rep me ge eng barriers against regal despotism ; and our charters 
are not grants from the liberality of our Kings, but rather declaratory of 
liberties founded in the common law, existing from time immemorial; and 
frequently forced from despotic Princes, who had unconstitutionally usurped 
possession of them. The principle of the Constitution, that “ the King can 
do no wrong,” so far from originating in despotic power, has the very con- 
trary implication: it is expressly called by Fortescue impotency :—“ Sed 
ay ed privationes in adjecto impotentia potius denominandum.”— De Laudi- 

Legum Anglia, c. 14. All power originates from and is held for the People, 
says that admirable writer. The King was never trusted with the power of 
doing wrong. Ministers were formerly held responsible to Parliament: Par- 
liament being then the real representation of the People, the law, supposing 
it would ever remain so, held it impossible for a Ministry to commit an un- 
constitutional act with impunity ; and, holding the purse-strings, judged it 
might safely grant a visionary inviolability to the King, as essentially neces- 
sary to the exercise of his high prerogative: hence originated the old saying— 
“ England can never be undone, but by her Parliament.” How far this respon- 
sibility survives, or how far Parliament is the representation of the People, 
see “ Oldfield’s History of Boroughs.” In the “ Commonwealth of England, 
by Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of Queen Elizabeth, 1601,” I discover what 
it once was—‘* Che Parlement of England, representeth, and hath 
te power of the whole Fealme, > Ss head and the bodie, 

ebern Englishman ig intended to be there present, either in 
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One cannot but expose the hypocrisy of those who baw] out the 
profanation of the sabbath by Sunday newspapers, when it is noto- 
rious that legal and royal business is transacted on a Sunday, and 
that Cabinet dinners then hold their inquests over the liberties of 
England. I well know the weight of public business, so honorably 


person, or by procuration and attornp, of what preheminence, state, 
dignitiec, or qualitie goeber he be, from the Prince, (be he Hing or 
Queen,) to the lowest person of England. And the congent of 
the Parliement is taken to be ebere man’s congent!!”"—In justice, 
however, to his Grace of London, it should be acknowledged, that he is not 
singular in this vulgar notion of impeccability: I find that a Dr, Cartwright, 
(not the old Major,) — of Chester, asserted in a sermon, “ that the 
King’s promises were free donatives, and ought not to be too strictly exa- 
mined or urged, and that they must leave his Majesty to explain his own 
meaning in them.”— Rapin, vol. ii. p. 754. 

Judge Blackstone also informs us that the King can never die! Bishop 
Warburton relates with some humor, in a Letter to Hurd, a rebuke he 
received at a Royal Levee, from an old courtier, Colonel Robinson, for 
having the indecency to say he had heard that the King (George II.) was not 
well. ‘ To which rebuke,” says the Bishop, “ I answered—I perceive then, 
Colonel, there is some difference between your master and mine. Mine was 
subject to all human infirmities, sin excepted: yours is subject to none, sin 
excepted.” 

There isan anecdote of Bishop Berkeley, the well-known author of the 
Metaphysical System of the Non-existence of Matter, not altogether foreign 
to this subject. The Bishop contended, that sensible material objects, as 
they are called, are not external to the mind; but exist in it, andare nothing 
more than impressions or shadows made upon it by the immediate act of the 
Deity. In 1714 he was seized with a violent fever; and Dr. Arbuthnot, 
writing to Swift, has a little pleasantry at the expense of the Bishop’s imagi- 
nation: “ Poor philosopher Berkeley has now the idea of health, what was 
very hard to producein him; for he had an idea of a strange fever on him, so 
strong, that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a contrary one.” 

I have before expressed myself that there is a respect due to the chief 
magistrate of the country, without which no government can be maintained. 
“ But this 1 can defend, without being of opinion, that Kings came down 
from Heaven with crowns upon their heads, and the People were all born 
with saddles ontheir backs. I cwn I am none of Issachar’s asses, nor should 
I be willing to be governed by the Czar of Muscovy : I don’t think, if a King 
wanted to walk across a dirty highway, his Majesty might command twenty 
or thirty of the heads of his followers to be cut off, to make steppings for his 
sacred shoes: I profess myself a dutiful subject to the Crown of En 
and in that word I mean, to what head soever on which the Parliament of 
England shall place the crown ; but I own no King who shall ever wear it 
without consent of Parliament, no King who shall, after such consent, em- 
ploy the power of it to the destruction of the law and Constitution of the 
nation; who shall invade the property of the subject, invert the public 
justice, or overthrow the religion and liberty of England. Such a prince is 
a'tyrant, and may be deposed by the same power that placed him on the 
throne; and hereditary succession, pretended divine right, supreme power, or 
other matter, cause, or thing, to the cont in any wise notwithstanding.” 
—Preface to Dz Fox’s Jure Divino, That mirable poem and satire is now 
almost lost in the dust and neglect of the book stalls; but having been one 
of the main props of the Revolution, I will close this long note with a short 
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accomplished by the first lawyer who ever graced the woolsack ; 
but we are not to be crocodiled out of our Christian liberty by a 
Levite, who thinks there is one law for the rich and another for 
the poor: and, perhaps, it would give much relief to the learned 
Lord alluded to, and make his Sunday more a day of rest, if he, 
who seems so encumbered with his own conscience, were eased of 
that fiction of law which imposes upon him the keeping the King’s ; 
and were relieved of the inconsistency of giving judgment in the 
House of Peers on appeals from his own Court: he might also be 
relieved from the task of issuing polite congés d’élire, in addition to 
the labor of dispensing secular law, and thus be better enabled to 
attend to his legislative duties. I cannot help suspecting both the law 
of God and man would be better tended. But, at all events, let us 
not receive these rebukes from those who rarely behold the interior 
of a church, except to qualify for place or pension, and to avoid the 
clutches of the informer; who are thus frugal of their public devo- 
tions—apprehensive, I presume, of that reflection on the Pharisees 
of old, that they spare their prayers at home, to the end that they 
may be liberal in public. Thank God, the decency, order, and 
pious observance of Sunday by the People needs not the confirma- 
tion of the court newsman, or the Mirror of Fashion in the Chro- 
nicle. I happen to know of a legal apostate, one of the last 
solicited, who was enticed into the trap at one of the Cabinet feasts 
of the Pass-over above alluded to; and this cant of sabbatical pro- 
fanation brought to my mind the story of a loose woman, who 
wrote to the Pope a case of conscience—whether she was obliged 
to execute her cat for killing a rat on a Sunday ! 

Thus, Sir, have I brought blasphemy home: and if a Bishop, 
on his road from Exeter to Lincoln, spoke the truth, when he is 
reported to have said, that the devil was abroad among the People ; 
I think I have shown that he walks on doth sides the road ;—and 

Bad as he is, the Devil may be abus’d, 

Be falsely charged, and causelessly accused, 

When men, unwilling to te blam'd alone, 

Shift off those crimes on him which are their own. 


extract, for the benefit of those foreign members of the “ Holy Alliance” 
who are now so zealously upholding legitimacy. 
« But Kings are Gods ! that title own they must, 
Like him be sacred, and like him be just; 
If o’er the last the vicious lust prevails, 
The sanction dies, and all the Godhead fails ; 
His high deserts a jest, a ridicule, 
And he’s more vile than those he ought to rule; 
Abandon’d to his crimes, he ought to find 
Himself abandon’d too by all mankind : 
With the Assyrian Monarch turn’d to grass, 
As much a tyrant, and as much an ass ; 
I know no meaner, abject, monstrous thing, 
Than an exalted Devil made a King.” 
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One of the most pregnant evils of the really corrupt Press is, that 
the principles of the evolution, which placed the present family on 
the throne, are daily slandered and denied, in senseless commenda- 
tion of the battles of Peterloo and Bonny Muir. Every petty pil- 
fering of a mob is dignified with the name of treason, and the right 
of resisting tyrants confounded with the crime of sedition. As 
ultra-loyalty is busy, it may not be amiss to quote those sentiments 
of Sidney, (written long before the Guelphs were even heard of) 
which promoted that royal family from Hanover to St. James’s ; and 
they are quoted without the slightest reference to the present times, 
but to preserve the recollection of wholesome truths :—* ’Tis ill 
that men should kill one another in seditions, tumults, and wars ; 
but ’tis worse to bring nations to such misery, weakness, and 
baseness, as to have neither strength nor courage to contend for 
any thing ; to have nothing left worth defending, and to give the 
name of peace to desolation. I take Greece to Sons been happy 
and glorious, when it was full of populous cities, flourishing in all 
the arts that deserve praise among men: when they were courted 
and feared by the greatest kings, and never assaulted by any but 
to his own loss and confusion: when Babylon and Susa trembled 
at the motion of their arms; and their valor exercised in these 
wars and tumults, which our author looks upon as the greatest evils, 
was raised to such a power that nothing upon earth was found able 
to resist them: and I think it now miserable, when peace reigns 
within their empty walls, and the poor remains of those exhausted 
nations, sheltering themselves under the ruins of the desolated 
cities, have neither any thing that deserves to be disputed among 
them, nor spirit nor force to repel the injuries they daily suffer 
from a proud and insupportable monster.” 

Such are the immutable truths, and the memorable lessons taught 
by history. And, says a Greek writer, * After treating of our 
duty to the gods, it is proper to teach that which we owe to our 
country. For our country is, as it were, a secondary god, and the 
first and greatest parent. It is to be preferred to parents, wives, 
children, friends, and all things, the gods only excepted: and if 
our country perishes, it is as impossible to save an individual, as to 
preserve one of the fingers of a mortified hand.” 

O Freepom! sovereign boon of Heav'n! 
Great charter with our being giv'n! 

For which the patriot and the sage 

Have plann’d, have bied thro’ every age! 
High privilege of human race, 

Beyond a mortal monarch’s grace ! 


CHRISTOPHILUS. 


' Discourses on Government, Sect. XXVI, Civil wars and tumults not the 
greatest evils that can befall nations. 
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SECOND LETTER 
Rr. HON. FREDERICK J. ROBINSON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE; 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 
CURRENCY: 


IN WHICH ARE CONSIDERED, THE EFFECT WHICH THE 
REPEAL OF THE BANK RESTRICTION ACT HAS 
PRODUCED. 


The standard value of the pound} Necessity of altering its value. 


sterling. Necessity of a reduction in the 
The profits of agriculture. amount of rents, ‘ 
The pressure of the public debt. Justice anil expediency of lowering 


The amount of private contracts. | the interest paid to the public credi- 
Injustice of the present standard. | tor. 


ORIGINAL. 


LONDON :—1821. 






A SECOND LETTER 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF TIE 


CURRENCY, 


&e. Se. 


Sir, 


Having in the preceding letter discussed some of the sources 
from which the present distresses of Agriculture have been sup- 
posed to spring, I shall now proceed to consider another cause 
to which they have been ascribed. This is a branch of the subject 
which involves a question of very great importance, and merits 
the most candid and temperate discussion. Many are deeply im- 
pressed with the idea that the distress which, at the present mo- 
ment, presses upon the English agriculturist, and which, if not 
by some means alleviated, must inevitably ruin him, arises princi- 
pally from the contraction of the circulating medium produced 

y the operation of what is commonly termed Mr. Peel’s bill 
enacting the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act. 

Those who ascribe the difficulties of agriculture to this measure, 
as their source, assert that the Act passed in 1819, to regulate 
the standard of our currency, has added nearly one fourth to the 
exchangeable value of the pound sterling ; and that this increase 
in the value of the pound sterling, produced by a mere act of the 
legislature, has made an addition of 25 per cent. to the previous 
outgoings of the farmer. They affirm that his rent, though nomi- 
nally the same, has really increased one fourth; that his taxes have 
increased one fourth, and that parochial rates, tithes, and the 
wages of labor, have increased, at least for a time, in an equal 
proportion. Rents are at present generally regulated upon what are 
¢ommonly termed war prices, or upon the standard of value which 
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existed previously to the passing of the bill enacting the prospec- 
tive repeal of the Bank Restriction Act. ‘This, at least, is the 
fact of all farms let on leases executed before 1819. 

The fact of a depreciation having taken place in our currency, 
during the suspension of cash payments, has been unanswerably 
established by the arguments and proofs of the bullion committee 
in 1811; there are few who do not now accede to the truth of 
the following resolution recommended by that committee for the 
adoption of the legislature. It is the tenth of the resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Horner in a committee of the whole House of 
Commons, May 6th, 1811; Resolved, “ that it appears, that the 
actual value of the promissory notes of the Bank of England 
(measuring such value by weight of standard gold and silver,) has 
been, for a considerable period of time, and still is, considerably 
less than what is established by the laws of the realm to be the 
legal tender in payment of any money contract or stipulation.” 
The present Chancellor of the Exchequer strongly denied, and, 
to the inexpressible astonishment of the public, still continues to 
deny, that any such depreciation had taken place in our currency, 
and on the 14th and 15th of May, 1811, among other memorable 
resolutions, he prevailed upon a majority of tne House of Commons 
to adopt the following :—Resolved, * that the promissory notes of 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of England have hitherto 
been, and are at this time held in public estimation to be equivalent 
to the legal coin of the realm, and generally accepted as such in 
all pecuniary transactions to which such coin is lawfully applica- 
ble.” But when it is a fact, notorious to all the world, that the 
guinea sold for, at least, 12. 6s. $d.; nay, when it is known, that 
government itself gave 28 shillings a piece for guineas, to be sent 
abroad, it is an absolute waste of trouble to argue with any man 
who, in the very teeth of these facts, has still the hardihood to 
maintain, that the guinea was not worth ‘ more than a pound 
note and a shilling.” At the very moment, when this right honor- 
able financier maintained that a pound note and a shilling were 
equivalent to a guinea, his agents and emissaries were traversing 
the country, in all directions, and buying up all the gold which 
they could meet with, at the rate of 28 shillings for each guinea ; 
which is as convincing a proof as that two and two make four, that 
the depreciation in the value of the pound sterling was at that 
time 33} per cent. Of the fact therefore, that a very considerable 
depreciation had been produced in our currency by the suspension of 
cash payments in 1797, no rational mind can, for a moment, enter- 
tain a doubt. Indeed, it is now almost universally acknowledged 
that the currency of this realm had suffered some depreciation ; 
although there be not an equal concurrence of opinion as to the 
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amount of this depreciation. Mr. Ricardo maintains that it did not 
exceed seven or eight per cent. ; while Mr. Baring, with equal con- 
fidence, rates it as high as $34 percent. These two estimates 
appear to be the extremes between which this depreciation fluctu- 
ated between the year 1797 and the year 1819. If we take the 
mean amount of these two estimates, or 22 per cent., it will proba- 
bly give very nearly the average amount to which the pound 
sterling had, during that period, been depreciated. 

To show the additional pressure thrown upon the occupier by 
the operation of this alteration in the standard, let me take the 
instance of one hundred acres of land hired, seven years ago, at 
40s. per acre. The tenant then promised to pay his landlord 200). 
sterling in paper: gold bullion, at the same time, sold in the 
market at five of these pounds sterling per oz. The 200/. sterling 
which the tenant, therefore, promised to pay, as rent, for these 
100 acres of land, would have purchased at this rate just 40 oz. 
of gold. Now every school-boy must know that if 200/. sterling 
are equivalent to 40 oz. of gold, one of these pounds sterling 
must be equivalent to the fifth part of an oz., or to 96 grains. 
The standard of the pound sterling was, therefore, 96 grains of 
= The repeal of the Bank Restriction Act raises this standard 

m 96 grains to 120 grains of gold, (I shall leave out the frac- 
tions) that is, it raises the standard of the pound sterling from 
the depreciated rate into which it had fallen during the suspension 
of cash payments by the Bank, and restores it to its metallic value 
before that suspension. The rent which the tenant contracted to 
pay his landlord for 100 acres of land was 2001. sterling, or 40 oz. of 
gold. The repeal of the Bank Restriction Act raises the value of 
the standard to 120 grains, and obliges him to pay his landlord the 
same number of pounds sterling containing this quantity of gold. 
Before the repeal of this Act each oz. of gold counted for five 
pounds sterling, since its repeal it can count only for four pounds ; 
and, to make up his rent, the occupier must now purchase 50 
oz., thus making an addition of one fourth to the quantity of gold 
which he had engaged to pay his landlord. 

As it appears of great importance that this subject should be 
rendered as plain as possible, to those who are not much accustom- 
ed to think and reason on political economy, no apology need be 
made for adding another illustration to point out the effect pro- 
duced by a variation in the standard of value. Let it then be sup~ 
posed that, instead of gold, rents were paid in corn, and that the 
occupier of one hundred acres of land had covenanted to give 
the owner as rent, one hundred bushels of wheat, containing 
eight gallons each. A theoretical economist imagining ten to 
be the proper number of gallons to constitute a bushel, prevails 
upon the legislature to enact that, for ‘the future, the standard 
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English bushel should contain ten gallons. The standard of value 
being thus increased from eight to ten gallons, the occupier 
of these hundred acres would be compelled to add one fourth 
to the amount of rent which he had contracted to pay, supposing 
the owner still to exact from him the same number of bushels 
of this increased standard. He had agreed to pay 100 x 8 gal- 
lons of wheat to his landlord as rent; but an addition of 2 
gallons having been made to the standard, by which the bushel is 
measured, he is now called upon to pay him 100 x 10 gallons of 
the same commodity. Every one, in this case, would instantly 
perceive that the share of the produce received by the land-owner 
as rent had increased in the proportion that 8 bears to 10, and 
the consequence of such an addition to corn rents would inevita- 
bly be found similar to the ruinous pressure which the agricultu- 
rists feel at present. For whether rents be paid in corn or gold, 
an addition to the size or weight of the standard by which the 
quantity of either of these commodities is measured, must produce 
results precisely similar. 

The statements of those individuals who have been examin- 
ed by the committee appointed to investigate the present state 
of agriculture, prove that the depreciation which has taken place 
in the money value of agricultural produce since the passing 
of the bill enacting the prospective resumption of cash pay- 
ments, amounts to 25 or 30 per cent.; and this constitutes, 
very nearly, the difference between the present standard of the 
pound sterling and the real value of the paper pound of the Bank 
of England, which was the only legal measure of value that 
existed in England from 1797 to 1819, while the obligation of 
the Bank to pay specie for its notes was suspended. A bushel of 
wheat will at this moment exchange for, pretty nearly, the same 
quantity of all other commodities; it will exchange even for 
nearly the same weight of gold which it would have exchanged for 
before the resumption of cash payments took place in 1820. Gold 
and wheat, when bartered for any other commodities, bear nearly 
the same exchangeable value, at the present moment, that they 
did during the suspension of cash payments ; but, exchanged for 
pounds sterling, they are depreciated in value one fourth: no 
change has taken place in the real value of gold or wheat, but 
the value of the pound sterling is altered ; these commodities are 
still of the same relative value in exchange, but the standard by 
which they are to be measured is increased. During some portion 
at least of the period which elapsed while cash payments were 
suspended, an oz. of gold was equivalent to five pounds sterling 5 
the standard of the pound sterling, therefore, contained no more 
than 96 grains of gold: and all contracts, in money transactions, 
were fixed and settled upon this standard. When a landlord 
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therefore let his land for 100 pounds, he let it for 100 x 96 grains 
of gold: but the late regulation of the currency having raised this 
standard from 96 to 120 grains, and no reduction having taken 
place in the number of pounds sterling claimed by the landlord, 
the tenant is obliged to pay him now, not the quantity of gold 
which he had bargained to pay, not 100x 96 grains of gold ; 
but he is compelled to pay his rent in a different standard ; 
he must now pay him 100x120 grains of gold. A grain of 
gold exchanges now for the same portion of wheat or any other 
commodity as it exchanged for before the late regulation of the 
currency; the occupier of land is now therefore forced to pay 
1200 grains of gold for the farm which he had rented of his land- 
lord for 860 grains ; the value of wheat, compared with gold, being 
the same, the tenant must sell one fourth more wheat than he sold 
before to procure the additional quantity of gold which this increase 
of the standard obliges him to pay his landlord. 

Iam therefore disposed to concur with those who are of opinion 
that the difficulties under which the agriculturists of this kingdom 
at present labor, must be attributed principally, if not exclusively, 
to this cause. The share of the produce of land which the occupier 
pays in the form of rent, has received an addition proportioned to 
the increase of the standard by which this portion is measured: a 
pound sterling will now exchange for or purchase at the least, one 
fourth more wheat, or any other commodity, than it would have 
bartered for previously tothe repealof the Bank Restriction Act ; 
not because the quantity of wheat is increased when compared 
with gold, nor yet with any other commodity ; but because the 
pound sterling now represents a greater weight of gold than it 
previously represented: the pound sterling, as fixed by the late 
regulation of the currency, contains 120 grains of gold, and is 
equal to one pound sterling of the period between 1797 and 1819, 
containing only 96 grains, and the fourth of another. It must 
therefore follow, as a matter of course, that where the income of 
the landlord remains nominally the same, its exchangeable value, 
calculated on the command over the necessaries of life which it 
gives him, has been improved one fourth by the operation of this 
recent regulation of the currency: and for the correctness of this 
assertion I appeal to the experience of every land-owner, and of 
any other individual who lives upon a fixed money payment. All 
fixed money rents continuing still nominally the same, notwith- 
standing the addition made to the standard of value, those who 
are entitled to receive them are all 25 per cent. richer than they 
were before the resumption of cash payments. Let any man 
examine his butler, his baker, or his cornchandler’s bill, and he will 
find that, with the same consumption of these articles, the amount 
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of his expenditure has been nominally diminished one fourth. 
An individual with an income of 4000/., at the present moment, 
has as great a command over the necessaries of life as an income 
of 50002. would have given him before this alteration in the stand- 
ard; not because any alteration has taken place inthe real value 
of these necessaries, but because an alteration has been made in 
the standard by which this value is measured. The quantity of corn 
then which the landlord, who exacts now the same nominal rent 
from his tenant, takes as his share of the produce, amounts to one 
fourth more than the grower had contracted to give him. 

As the very expression gold seems to possessa magic power which 
paralyses the reasoning faculties of the chancellor of the exchequer 
and of those who re-echo his opinions on this subject, the word ‘iron” 
shall, in this place, be substituted for ** gold,” and a case be submit- 
ted to their consideration, with the hope that it may have some ten- 
dency to remove the film by which they are now blinded. Suppose 
atenant hired a farm on lease, two years ago, and engaged to pay 
his landlord, as rent, 100 pounds of iron, each pound containing 
16 ounces; assume that, in 1821, an act of Parliament be passed 
enacting that, for the future, the pound, by which this metal shall be 
measured, must contain, not 16 ounces, as it contained when this 
contract was enteredsinto, but 20 ounces, or one fourth more than 
the previous weight of the pound. Every one must instantly 
perceive that if, after this alteration in the standard, the landlord 
continue to exact 100 pounds of iron, as rent, from the occupier, 
its real value would be increased 25 per cent., although its nominal 
amount remain still the same. The tenant, in this case, contracted 
to pay his landlord 100 x 16=1600 ounces of iron, but the al- 


_teration of the standard, by which it is weighed, makes the 


quantity which he must now pay amount to 100 x 20—2000 
ounces of iron—thus adding one fourth to the amount of rent 
which he contracted to pay. 

But the evil, arising from the additional value thus given to 
the pound sterling, does by no means stop at the burden which 
this increase of rent has cast upon the farmer: however griev- 
ously this increase may be felt for a time, it will cease with the 
present contracts, as rents must by degrees adjust themselves to 
this new standard. But, what is much worse, and more difficult 
to be remedied, it extends also to the taxes which he must pay; 
to the interest of the capital he may have borrowed; to the wages 
of labor; in a word, this addition to the real amount of the pound 
sterling proceeds throughout the whole range of all pecuniary 
transactions between debtor and creditor where the payments were 
fixed on the old standard. 

The situation to which this alteration in the standard of the 
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und sterling. has reduced the English farmers, must fill every 

som not steeled against every sentiment of justice or humanity, 
with the deepest grief. They have already suffered a degree of 
distress of which those who are unacquainted with their condition, 
can form no conception. They have hitherto manfully and fear- 
lessly struggled against the pressure which they feel. They have 
sacrificed all the superfluities, all the comforts, to which their 
station fairly entitled them ; hut notwithstanding all these enormous 
sacrifices—sacrifices which must make the most unfeeling heart 
bleed ; the prospect before them is still more gloomy and alarming. 
If some alteration be not made in their condition, the distress which 
they now feel, must end in their irretrievable ruin. 

I am grieved beyond measure to find them misled with respect 
to the cause of these difficulties, and turning all their hopes towards 
a measure which never can, under any circumstances, minister even 
the least alleviation of their present sufferings. Were the legislature 
to pass a law, to-morrow, pehbeing the importation of foreign 
corn'till a quarter of British wheat exchanged for a ton of gold, 
and employ an army of custom-house officers in carrying this 
regulation into full effect, it would afford them no relief, it could 
in no respect ameliorate their condition while they are compelled to 
satisfy the pecuniary claims upon them ina standard different from 
that in which their contracts were made. 

Were the subject less distressing, one might be disposed to smile 
at the cause to which the agriculturist ascribes his difficulties. The 
British farmer might be represented as standing by his produce, col- 
lected into one heap, and the different individuals who have claims 
upon him coming to receive the portion of this produce to which 

ey are respectively entitled: these claimants have enlarged the 
standard by which their demands are to be measured. But he seems 
perfectly unconscious of this fact ; a pound with him is still a pound, 
although it be now equivalent toa pound and a quarter of the 
standard in which his contracts were made: they all, therefore, 
take out of the heap, by which he stands, one fourth more than he 
had agreed to givethem, and the remainder of the produce left for 
his own share, which used to be a fair portion, he finds absolutely 
vanished. But, when this takes place, instead of telling these 
claimants upon his property that they use a standard, in measur- 
ing what he owes them, differing from that in which he had 
contracted to pay, he turns round to a foreigner, who happens to be 
passing by, at the time, with a load of corn to be converted into 
cotton goods in Lancashire, and insists that he is the person who 
has robbed him. He insists that the remainder of the produce of 
his farm, which should fall to his share, has been lessened and re- 
dueed almost to nothing, not by the increased quantity which those, 
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who have fixed pecuniary claims upon him, take in consequence of 
an increase in the standard by which their demands are measured ; 
but by the permission granted a foreigner, to carry over his 
Jand a load of corn and return the same way with a load of cotton : 
and with a degree of credulity and simplicity which is perfectly 
unaccountable, he believes that if the passage of this foreigner over 
his land were rigidly prohibited, his own portion of the produce 
of his farm would instantly swell to its original bulk, notwithstand- 
ing the increase in the quantity taken out of it by those who have 
demands upon him. 

When he hired his farm, let it be assumed that he calculated the 
average produce as equal in value to 400 pounds of iron, on the 
standard of 16 ouncesto the pound-—to his landlord he contracts to 
pay 100Ib. as rent, and the taxes on this land may amount to 40lb.; 
in this case, there would remain to the occupier 400 —140=—260 
pounds of iron, to meet the demands of the tithe owner, to pay 
the wages of the laborer, and to yield him a fair return for the capi- 
tal employed in cultivating his farm. Suppose the legislature, yield- 
ing to the suggestions of a reformer of this standard of value, 
should enact that the pound should be increased, and fixed at 20 
ounces instead of the 16, which it contained when the pecuniary 
claims on the tenant were arranged. ‘The result of such an en- 
actment would be, that the landlord and the tax-gatherer, still 
claiming the same number of pounds of this increased standard, 
would take from him 175 pounds instead of the 140 which he 
had calculated upon paying, and leave him to meet other claims 
only 400—175—225 pounds, instead of 260 which would have 
remained to him on the old standard. When payments are made 
in sterling gold, an alteration in the quantity or weight of this metal, 
which the pound contains, must produce precisely the same result. 
The agriculturists had contracted to make all their money payments 
in pounds sterling which were equivalent only to 96 grains of gold: 
by the operation of the bill passed in 1819, to regulate the currency, 
this value has been increased ; and they are now compelled to make 
their payments in pounds sterling equivalent to 120 grains of the 
same metal. 

I feel therefore the firmest conviction, that the alteration of the 
standard of the pound sterling, made in 1819, is the main cause 
and source of all the difficulties under which the agriculturists of 
this realm have, for some time, labored. They are difficulties which 
they must continue to feel, and which, if not removed, will absolute- 
ly crush them. They are difficulties which, if not by some means 
alleviated, must ruin, irretrievably, the industrious, the spirited afid 
independent race of yeomanry, which has hitherto constituted the 
pride, the glory, and the safety of England. It is then an object of the 
VOL. XIX. Pam. NO. XXXVII. O 
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greatest importance to make them understand from what quarter 
their danger arises, and if possible to point out the means which 
may afford the relief which they require; and thus save them, and 
through them the country at large, from the ruthless and irretrieva- 
ble ruin which must otherwise overwhelm them. 

There are two ways in which the relief which the agriculturists 
now pray for, and which they must obtain or be ruined, may be 
granted. The first mode in which this can be done, is by bring- 
ing back the value of the pound sterling to its standard during the 
period which intervened between the suspension of cash payments 
in 1797, and the removal of this restriction in 1819.-—This is the 
standard on which all pecuniary engagements were formed, during 
that period. The second mode in which this relief may be grant- 
ed them, is a reduction in the nominal amount of money pay- 
ments equal to the difference which has been introduced into the 
standard value of the pound sterling. One of these plans, how- 
ever reviled and opposed by those who are actuated by interest 
or prejudice, must be finally adopted—a!l other attempts to relieve 
the distresses of agriculture will prove as unavailing as the remon- 
strance of King Canute against the encroachments of the sea. An 
alteration must either be made in the standard of value, or the 
nominal amount of all money payments must be reduced in pro,y 
portion to the addition which has been made to this standard, 
This measure may be delayed tillthose who have engaged to make 
money payments are ruined—till the misery and distress, at present 
felt by agriculturists, have at length become too grievous and in: 
tolerable to be longer endured. But although the legislature may, 
for the present, turn its eyes from a subject which is by far the 
most important that ever claimed its attention, it must finally 
attend to it, and the measure here contemplated will be forced upon 
it by considerations of justice as well as necessity. As either one 
or the other of these two plans of relieving the farmer, must 
ultimately be adopted, it is desirable to ascertain, if possible, which of 
the two will afford this relief with the greatest facility, and produce; 
at the same time, the least inconvenience to the public at large. 

The question to be, therefore, discussed is—whether it be 
most expedient that the pound sterling should be reduced to the 
standard in which almost all our present pecuniary engagements 
were entered into, or the present standard of our currency 
should be retained, and public as well as private creditors should, 
in consequence, be called upon to make a reduction in their de- 
mand proportioned to the increase which has taken place in the 
réal value of the standard in which they are now paid. 

The first of these plans—the restoration of the pound sterling to 
its real value when the present money contracts were entered into— 
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appears tobe the most practicable as wellas the most equitable mea- 
sure: as it will in its operation reach private as well as public stipula- 
tions for the payment of money. I should not, however, be surprised 
to find a party exclaiming against this proposal as a recommendation 
to adopt a fluctuating standard of value. But this proposal in- 
volyes no such recommendation. ‘There is not “one of Mr. Peel’s 
constituents” who entertains a deeper sense than I do, of the evil, 
the inconvenience, and injustice, which must arise from the existence 
of a fluctuating and variable standard of value. I concur, most 
perfectly, in all that has been said of the insecurity and danger of a 
paper system—of a paper currency unchecked and unregulated 
by a metallic standard of value. But although fully sensible of 
the indispensable necessity of an invariable metallic standard, I 
shall attempt to show that the present standard is unjust in itself, 
and that it should be altered if, on reconsideration, it should be 
found the source from which the present derangement of all pecu- 
niary contracts arises. 

It forms by no means the least singular feature in the discussions 
to which the state of our currency has given rise, that they wha 
advocate most warmly the necessity of adopting an invariable stand- 
ard of value, should, in practice, have been the very men who have 
recommended, and prevailed upon the legislature to sanction, the al- 
teration which has been made inthe standard, and which, inits conse- 
quences, is now felt so severely by the public. But these theorists, as 
well as the members of the committee which in 1819 recommended 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, seem to have entirely miscon- 
ceived the point to which their attention should have been principally 
directed. When recommending the restoration of a metallic stand- 
ard, the object of their inquiries should have been to ascertain the 
value of the paper pound sterling, which it was intended this 
metallic standard should supersede. But, instead of prosecuting 
such an inquiry, they appeat to have turned their chief attention 
to the expediency of resuming cash payments. Having decided 
that our standard of value should, for the future, be metallic, 
they seem to have considered it a matter of course that the weight 
of gold constituting a pound sterling, should be equal to the 
weight of the pound sterling before the suspension of cash pay- 
ments in 1797. 

Those who recommended the present regulation of our currency, 
appear to have argued in the following manner :—* Since paper, 
as a standard of value, must from its very nature be fluctuating 
and uncertain, it is expedient that a metallic standard should be 
established ; and gold is, in many respects, the most convenient 
metal to constitute this standard :” so far, so good: to all this 
every one must readily accede; but mark the sequel—“There. 
fore,” say they, “the pound sterling must weigh 120 grains of 
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gold.” This is, unquestionably, the most extraordinary instance 
that I have ever met with, of reasoning ‘ per saltum,” or, what is 
vulgarly termed, ** jumping at aconclusion.” It is difficult to be- 
lieve that such reasoning could for a moment be countenanced 
by any man; and it must certainly excite peculiar surprise, that 
it should have been sanctioned by economists, and acted upon b 
legislating committees and statesmen. ‘The premises, upon which 
they argued, no more warranted them in drawing such a conclu- 
sion, than it justified them in inferring that the standard of the 

ound sterling should contain one pound weight of gold, because 
it was termed a “ pound.” It appears a monstrous solecism in rea- 
soning to say, that ‘because the standard of value should for the 
future be metallic, it must be considered a matter of course, that 
the quantity of gold contained in the pound sterling, should be the 
same which it contained previously to the suspension of cash pay- 
ments by the Bank. Reasons unquestionably may exist, why t 
pound sterling should contain this identical weight of gold; but 
surely the expediency of restoring a metallic standard of value 
€annot be considered as one of them. This is the fallacy which 
has misled « one of Mr. Peel's constituents,” and the committee 
appointed in 1819, to investigate the state of our currency; and 
which prevailed upon the legislature to sanction the standard of 
value which they recommended. All the absurdity in argument, 
which has been advanced on this subject and—what is much more 
to be lamented—all the mistakes which have been committed in 

ractice, with regard to our currency, have arisen from confound- 

these two questions which are perfectly distinct. For, it must 

be instantly seen, that a resolution grounded on expediency, to re- 
turn to a metallic standard is one thing—and that fixing the portion 
of this metal ‘which shall constitute the standard weight of the 
pound sterling, is another question totally unconnected with the 
former. 

It was not the object of a return to a metallic currency to in- 
erease the real value of the pound sterling, in which all contracts 
for the twenty preceding years had been made; its object was 
merely to prevent the fluctuation in its value, which might arise 
from the continuance of a paper currency, and the absence of a 
metallic standard by which the value of this paper might be ascer- 
tained. Gold, fluctuating less in value than any other metal suf- 
Giciently abundant for the purposes of a circulating medium, was, 
mo doubt, wisely selected as the metal which should constitute the 
Standard of value. To avoid the fluctuating uncertainty to which 
the pound sterling, regulated on a paper standard, could not fail 
to be liable, it was highly expedient that a metallic standard 
should be adopted. But, because it was judged indispensably ne- 
cessary that on account of its greater certainty, a metallic should 
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be substituted for a paper standard, it surely did not at all follow, 
that the standard of the metallic pound sterling should be fixed at 
a higher value than the paper standard for which it was adopted 
as asubstitute. Because gold was selected as the metal by which 
the pound sterling should, for the future, be measured, it was a 
monstrous absurdity to infer, therefore, that this pound sterling 
should contain 120 grains, or be of the same weight with a standard 
which, to all practical purposes, had been abolished more than 
twenty years before. 

Let us suppose that the current coin of this country, previously 
to 1797, had been pounds of iron, containing, each pound, 16 
ounces ; and that, for the sake of saving the trouble of transferring 
specie, the Bank of England issued pound notes, or a paper en- 
gagement to pay the holder 16 ounces of iron, when he should 
present this note for payment at the Bank: while the Bank was 
prepared and compelled to give iron for its notes, when presented 
for payment, a pound note and a pound of iron would have been 
equivalent, and in all cases and at all times would have exchanged 
for precisely the quantity of any other commodity. I shall fur- 
ther suppose that in 1797, for some imaginary purposes of finance, 
the Minister proposed, and the Legislature sanctioned, a measure 
restraining the Bank, in future, from giving metal in payment for its 
notes: let it be assumed that, as the effect of the suspension of 
the promissory engagements of the Bank, its notes became gradually 
depreciated ; till at length a note by which the Bank had promised 
to give the holder 16 ounces of iron, would purchase in the mar- 
ket only 12 ounces of the same metal :—Assume that in 1819 it 
was determined to put an end to this uncertain currency, and to 
return to a metallic standard, and that a committee was appointed 
to investigate the subject—the attention of this committee would, 
I conceive, have been called only to the three following points :-— 
It would have been required, first, to consider the expediency 
and necessity of returning to a metallic standard of value; in the 
second place, it would have been called upon to select and fix 
upon the most convenient metal of which this standard of value 
should be composed ; in the third place, its inquiries would have 
been directed to ascertain, as accurately as possible, what weight of 
the metal which they had selected, would be really equivalent 
to the paper which it was to supersede. While prosecuting this 
inquiry, the members of this committee would have confined 
themselves principally to the attempt of ascertaining how many 
ounces of iron the pound Bank note represented from 1797 to 1819 
—the period during which all commercial engagements and pecue 
niary contracts, with exceptions not worth naming, had been 
entered into—and they would have given themselves no trouble 
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about ascertaining the number of ounces which it had represented 
at any intecedent period. 

If, in the above statement, the word ‘ gold,” be substituted for 
* iron,” the same observations will apply to our present metallic 
standard, and to the principles on which the researches of the 
committee appointed in 1819, to investigate the state of our cur- 
rency, should have been conducted. For reasons which I cannot 
pretend even to conjecture, the members of this committee seem 
to have considered it their principal, if not sole object, to ascertain 
how much gold the pound sterling contained before the suspension 
of cash payments by the Bank. But this was, undoubtedly, a miscon- 
ception of the purposes for which that committee was appointed: 
it was not appointed with the view of ascertaining the value of the 
pound sterling previously to 1797 ; its researches, on the contrary, 
should have been confined to the object of ascertaining the value 
of the standard in which all contracts had been made, subsequently 
to that period ; and, having ascertained the weight of gold which 
the paper pound sterling represented during the suspension of cash 
payments, it should have recommended that weight as the portion 
of this metal which, for the future, should constitute the standard 
of the pound sterling. Instead, however, of pursuing this inquiry, 
with the determination of making its result their guide in settling 
the weight of our metallic standard, the members of this commit- 
tee turned aside to hunt after a guinea; a coin which, since the 
suspension of cash payments in 1797, had ceased to be the standard 
of our currency ; and having, after a laborious and painful research, 
for which they consider themselves, no doubt, entitled to the thanks 
of the country, made the amazing discovery, that a guinea contain- 
ed 126 grains of gold; they decided that the pound sterling should 
therefore contain 120 grains of gold, the old standard of value. ‘The 
pound sterling, previously to the suspension of cash payments in 
1797, contained 22 of a guinea, or 120 grains of gold; and the 
Bullion Committee, in 1811, proved beyond dispute that this suspen- 
sion had produced a depreciation in its value, and this deprecia- 
tion continued till the regulation of the currency in 1819. The 
committee appointed in 1819, to consider the expediency and 
practicability of restoring a metallic standard of value, should 
have recommended the adoption of a standard which contained the 
same quantity of gold, which the paper pound sterling might have 
been found, on inquiry, to have practically represented during the 
period intervening between the suspension and resumption of cash 
payments. 

For more than twenty years, previously to the regulation of the 
eurrency in 1819, all bargains and contracts of a pecuniary nature 
had been entered into—farms had been rented, taxes had been 
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assessed, lands had been mortgaged, private individuals, as well as 
Government, had borrowed money on this depreciated standard. 
For more than twenty years—a period during which almost a new 
race of men has sprung up, and anterior to which very few pecu- 
niary stipulations extend—the whole currency of this country has 
been regulated on a paper standard of a pound sterling equivalent 
ro about 96 grains of gold: and, when it was decided that a me- 
tallic should be substituted for a paper standard, this is the amount 
at which, in justice as well as policy, this standard should have 
been finally and permanently fixed. Is there any magical or caba- 
listical virtue in the number 120, that the standard of the pound 
sterling from 1797 to 1819, should have been disturbed ; and that 
this should have been fixed upon as the sacred number of grains 
of gold, which ought to constitute a pound sterling? The more 
any man reflects on the subject, the more completely must he be 
lost in wonder and amazement, that men, with an inflexible and 
invariable standard of value in their mouths, should have acted 
practically in a manner so repugnant, not only to common sense, 
but inconsistent with their own theory: that those, who are loud- 
est in reprobating a variation in the standard of our currency, 
should have been the very individuals who recommended a mea- 
sure which has made a greater alteration in that standard, than 
ever was attempted in the darkest and most unsettled period of our 
domestic history. 

It may, perhaps, be urged, by the advocates of the present 
standard, that the Legislature had pledged itself to the resumption 
of cash payments at the termination of the war ; and that, to re- 
deem this pledge, as well as to put an end to the fluctuation 
and insecurity of a paper currency, it was absolutely indispensable, 
that a metallic and certain standard of value should be fixed upon. 
But the pledge given by Parliament was simply a pledge to return 
to a metallic standard which should be certain and invariable. It 
was pledged to enact that, for the future, gold or silver should be 
adopted instead of Bank paper, as the standard by which the value 
of the pound sterling should be measured; but it had given no 
pledge, that the present standard should be identically the same in 
weight as well as metal with the old standard, which in effect had 
been abolished in 1797: it had engaged, that at the close of the 
war which terminated in 1815, gold should be adopted as the 
metal by which the value of the pound sterling should be regulated. 
When Parliament, therefore, set about redeeming this pledge, it was 
unquestionably bound to establish a metallic standard of value; but 
no principle of justice or policy required that the weight of gold 
constituting this standard should be 120 grains, or the same weight 
which was contained in the old standard, abolished by the cash 
payments suspension Act in 1797. To redeem this pledge, and to 
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satisfy every claim, either of justice or policy, Parliament was 
merely called upon to ascertain, as nearly as possible, what weight 
of gold the paper pound sterling, subsequent to that suspension, 
represented; and to fix upon that weight as the future metallic 
standard. It is perfectly clear, that with exceptions which are not 
worth considering when an important legislative measure is to be 
adopted, all pecuniary stipulations have been entered into, for the 
last twenty-four years, with a reference exclusively to this latter 
standard. Parliament, therefore, when settling the standurd weight 
of the pound sterling, should have considered itself as a Jury sitting 
between a debtor and his creditor, for the purpose of deciding what 
quantity of gold the former had really promised to pay the latter, 
when he had engaged to pay him a pound note; and, having ascertain- 
ed the weight of gold which the paper pound note, lent by the cre- 
ditor, was worth, every principle of equity demanded that the same 
weight of gold should have been fixed upon as the quantity which 
he could claim from his debtor in repayment. As to any practical 
measure, to be suggested by the inquiry, the committee had no 
more to do with the weight of gold which constituted the standard 
pound sterling, before the suspension of cash payments had taken 
place, than with the weight of gold which the Spanish doubloon 
contains at present. ‘The old standard of the pound sterling was 
virtually abolished in 1797; and, in 1819, it devolved upon the 
Legislature to fix and settle a new one: and, in discharging this 
duty, it should have endeavoured to discover what quantity of gold 
the paper pound note represented, or would have exchanged for, 
during the period in which the bulk of our pecuniary ob- 
ligations were contracted ; and, having ascertained this weight, 
it should have established this quantity as the portion of gold 
which, for the future, the standard pound sterling should contain. 

Had these principles guided the researches of the committee, in 
1819, we should have escaped most of the confusion which the 
substitution of a metallic for a paper standard of value might 
have been expected to produce ; and we should have experienced 
none of the frightful difficulties in which an alteration—not in the 
material of which it is composed, but in the value of the standard— 
has involved the community. The alteration in the value of the 
standard, recommended by this committee, was as glaringly and 
palpably unjust in principle, as it has been found irretrievably 
ruinous in the consequences which have already resulted from it. 
Had any man proposed to the members of this committee, that 
they should, in plain and unveiled terms, have recommended an 
addition of twenty-five per cent. to all pecuniary contracts, subsist- 
ing between debtor and creditor, such a proposition would have 
appeared, to them as well as to all the world, much too monstrous 
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and unjust to be countenanced for a single moment. But the mea- 
sure which they recommended __or,I should rather say, the manner of 
carrying it into effect _ which the Legislature has unwarily been pre- 
vailed upon to sanction, has produced indirectly this palpable and 
ruinous injustice; for the injustice done the debtor is exactly the 
same, whether he be compelled to pay 125/. for each 100/, which 
he had promised, or be compelled to pay 100/. in a standard to the 
weight of which one fourth has been added—the whole weight of 
gold, which he is forced to purchase in order to make this pay- 
ment, is the same either way, and will require the disposal of 
same quantity of the commodity which he must give in exchange 
for this gold. 

But shall we, it may perhaps be asked, deprive the public credi- 
tor of the advantages which he expected, and by compact was 
entitled to receive, from the restoration of a metallic currency ? and 
shall we commit a breach of that faith which was pledged to 
him? By nomanner of means: on the contrary, let this faith be 
observed in the strictest and most honorable manner, and let him 
derive, to their fullest extent, all the benefits and advantages to 
which he was justly entitled to look forward, from the restoration 
of a metallic standard of value. Let it, however, be inquired what 
is meant by the faith pledged to the public creditor, and what is the 
real amount of the advantages which he was entitled to expect 
from the resumption of cash payments: and every person, who 
enters upon this inquiry without prejudice, must be convinced that 
a reduction of the present standard, to what may on investigation 
be found to have been the real metallic value of the pound notes 
which he lent Government, would neither involve a breach of the 
faith pledged to him, nor deprive him of any advantages to which 
he has a fair and equitable claim. The faith pledged to the public 
creditor was nothing more than a simple engagement to repay 
him, at the end of war, the same weight of gold which was re- 
presented, or could have been purchased, by the paper pound note 
which he lent. When he was assured that his paper advances to the 
State should be repaid in a metallic currency, this assurance did not, 
surely, imply that he should be entitled to a greater weight of the 
metal in which he was to be repaid, than the quantity of this 
metal which his pound note, at the time he lent it, would have ex- 
changed for in the market. When the public creditor lent Go- 
vernment a pound note which, at the moment in which it was 
thus advanced, would have exchanged for 96 grains of gold, the 
faith pledged to him gave him an assurance that he should receive 
the same weight in repayment, when a metallic standard was te- 
stored : this faith gave him a pledge that he should not be forced to 
receive 80 or 90 grains of gold for the 96 grains which he virtu- 
ally lent Government when he lent it a pound note. This faith, 
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then, secured him against the possibility of being compelled to re- 
ceive a smaller portion of gold than the paper which he lent would, 
at the time of this loan, have exchanged for ; but it contained no 
stipulation, either express or implied, to repay him 100 or 120 
grains for every 96 grains which he had lent—it secured him against 
being compelled to receive less, but gave him no claim to expect 
more, than he advanced. If the public creditor, therefore, lent 
Government pound notes which were equivalent only to 96 grains 
of gold, it is absurd to say that a breach of faith would be com- 
mitted towards him, if he be not repaid in pounds sterling contain- 
ing 120 grains of this metal. 

It is impossible to comprehend the grounds on which those, who 
recommend the reduction of the standard of the pound sterling to 
its real value during the suspension of cash payments, are charged 
with advising a breach of the real engagements contracted between 
the public and the fundholder, as well as between the private 
debtor and his creditor. ‘Phis is a charge which they may, very pro- 
perly, cast back in the teeth of those who make it; nay, I am per- 
suaded that those who recommend this reduction may not only 
be exonerated from such an imputation, but that it may be farther 
shown, that those who resist it are guilty of sanctioning that very 
breach of faith which they falsely charge their opponents as wishing 
to recommend. To render to all their dues, is a maxim in morals, 
which those who advocate the reduction of the present standard of 
value recognise, in its fullest force ; but they never can be brought 
to see the justice of calling upon any one to render more than is 
due from him : as long as they are able to distinguish between right 
and wrong, no reasoning of committees or economists will ever 
convince them that it is equitable to oblige the debtor to repay 
his creditor 120 grains of gold for every 96 grains which he 
borrowed. It is impossible to conceive that the public creditor, 
when he advanced these loans, could have indulged an expectation 
so extravagant; and, if the fact did not stare me in the face, I should 
declare it to be incredible, that the claim to this additional weight 
of gold, should be now defended as a fair and equitable demand. 

We are perpetually stunned with vaporing declamations on the 
fidelity which should be observed in fulfilling the pecuniary en- 
gagements of the State—with vapid dissertations on the faith which 
should be observed towards creditors, either public or private—but 
we hear little or nothing of the hardship or injustice done to the 
debtor by obliging him to pay one fourth more than he borrowed. 
The most scrupulous and honorable observance of the faith 
pledged, in the promise made by a debtor to his creditor, does not 
surely require that the latter should receive, in repayment, more 
than he lent. When he is, therefore, repaid in a metallic instead of 
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the paper standard in which his money was lent, as no alteration has 
taken place in the real value of gold—in its value when exchanged 
for all other commodities—the creditor can lay a fair claim only to 
the same weight of the metal in which he is repaid—as the paper 
pound sterling would have purchased in the market, at the time 
when he advanced the loan. ‘The same even handed justice, which 
gives him an indefeasible right to exact this amount, requires, 
with a force equally imperative, that his demand should not exceed 
that amount. The devil is even said to be entitled to his due; 
and so is surely the debtor. For as to the nature and amount of 
the wrong committed, it requires, it must be owned, a very nice 
casuist indeed, to discriminate between the injustice done a cre- 
ditor, by obliging him to receive in repayment 25 per cent. less 
than he lent, and the injary done the debtor, by forcing him to 
pay his creditor 25 per cent. more than he borrowed. 

‘The present standard of value is, therefore, productive of gross 
and gratuitous injustice, equal to its excess of value over the value 
of the standard in which the great bulk of the pecuniary engage- 
ments of this country were contracted. It is a wanton and cruel 
injury, recommended by no considerations of necessity, of policy, or 
expediency ; that those, who have pecuniary claimsto satisfy, should be 
obliged to liquidate these demands in a standard different from that 
in which these contracts were entered into; that a debtor should 
be compelled to pay 120 grains of gold for every 96 grains which 
he borrowed. To this addition tothe weight of gold originally lent 
by him, the creditor cannot, on any principle of justice, establish 
even the shadow of a claim: it is neither more nor less than an act 
of barefaced robbery, committed under the color and sanction of 
law, by every man who exacts a pound sterling at its present 
value, from a debtor who had borrowed of him, or promised to pay 
him, a pound note of the late depreciated standard ; and no consci- 
entious and honorable man, who attends to the spirit and real 
force of such obligations, can take advantage of the law, and exact 
120 grains of gold for each 96 grains of this metal which he lent, 
or contracted to receive. It would be fully as just and honorable, 
that a man who had lent, or contracted to receive, in liquidation of 
his claims, a yard of cloth measuring thirty-two inches, should take 
advantage of a law fixing the length of the yard measure at thirty- 
six inches, and exact in payment—not a yard containing thirty-two 
inches, which he had bargained to receive, but a yard to the len 
of which an addition of four inches had been made by a legisla- 
tive regulation. 

There is but one class of individuals which could, with 
color of justice, complain of the reduction of the standard w ich 
is here recommended, as the only measure which can extricate the 
community from the derangement and difficulties into which the 
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late alteration in the currency has plunged it ;—it would certainly be 
unjust towards those who had lent money to the State, or to private 
individuals, previously to the suspension of cash payments in 1797, 
when the depreciation of our currency commenced. Justice and 
faith unquestionably require, that all creditors should be repaid 
in the same standard in which their advances were made ; and, if a 
lower standard should be adopted in repaying them, they have a just 
title to a nominal addition to their original demand, equal to the re- 
duction made in the weight of the standard in which their claims are 
measured. Justice and good faith require, that those who have lent 
money in pounds sterling equivalent to 120 grains of gold, should 
be repaid in pounds sterling of the same value : or, should a pound 
sterling be adopted in paying them, containing only 96 grains of 
gold, that they should be entitled to receive onc of these pounds, and 
the fourth part of another—making up in the whole the 120 grains 
which had been lent. But the number of those, who have formed 
pecuniary stipulations in the old standard—in the standard of 120 
grains to the pound sterling—are comparatively few, and their 
claims insignificant, when balanced against the contracts entered 
into on the depreciated standard of 96 grains. ‘The contracts, 
which claim justly to be referred to the standard of value esta- 
blished on the recommendation of the committee appointed to con- 
sider its regulation in 1819, are only those which subsisted pre- 
viously to the abolition of this standard in 1797, and the conse+ 
= introduction of a different standard. The first portion of 
class which is entitled to be repaid in pounds sterling of the 
standard weight of 120 grains of gold, are the public creditors who 
had lent money to Government previously to that period, and who 
still hold their original securities. But the amount of these claims 
is much smaller than may, at first sight, be imagined. In the year 
1798, the national debt did not amount to quite four hundred 
millions of pounds sterling. Of these four hundred millions, nearly 
one half has been expunged by the operation of the Sinking Fund, 
which created new stock for the purpose of paying off that which 
was of longer standing. The operation of the Sinking Fund 
alone, must thus have reduced the amount of the debt due to the 
public creditor in 1798, to two hundred millions; and we may 
fairly calculate that at the least, one half of this remainder has 
been transferred to other names, during the period which elapsed 
between 1797 and 1819. Hence it follows, that the claims of 
those who lent money to Government in the standard which existed 
previously to the suspension of cash payments in 1797, do not 
much exceed one hundred millions ; or something less than one 
eighth of the present public debt. 
I am fully aware that it has been argued, that because the origi- 
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nal creditor lent his money to Government in pounds sterlin 
worth 120 grains of gold, the person who bought these securities 
him is entitled to be repaid in pounds sterling of the same amount; 
although he purchased the annuity granted to the original creditor 
in a depreciated standard ; it has ee maintained, that the public 
should make good the weight of gold lent by the original creditor, 
although the payment must now be made to an individual who 
gave only 96 grains of gold for each pound of 120 grains, ad- 
vanced by the first lender. A, for instance, in 1796, lent Govern- 
ment 1000 pounds sterling, worth 120 grains of gold each. Let 
it be supposed that the value of the pound sterling had been depre- 
ciated in 1800, to 96 grains of this metal; and that, in 1800, he 
sold his stock to B, for which he was paid in pounds sterling of 
the latter value : A, the first lender, in this case sustained a loss 
of 2001. by the depreciation in the currency produced by the 
suspension of cash payments. If A, the first creditor, could be 
found, and came forward to demand a compensation for what he 
had lost by the effect of the suspension of cash payments in 1797, 
his claims would be irresistible on every principle of equity; but I 
cannot possibly see that B, the present owner of the annuity, which 
A, the original grantee had been forced to sell at an undervalue, in 
consequence of the depreciation which had taken placein the 
standard value of the currency, can establish the shadow of a claim 
to such a compensation. They who argue that he is entitled to 
such a compensation, maintain, in effect, that because the suspen- 
sion of cash payments has been productive of a loss of 25 per cent. 
to A, the original lender, the resumption of payments in specie 
should be made to realise a profit of the same amount to B, the pre- 
sent holder of the security. But such a claim can be supported by 
no principle of justice. ‘The public creditors, who have lent money 
to Government since the suspension of cash payments in 1797, when 
the depreciation in the currency began to take place, and those who, 
since 1797, have purchased the securities granted to the creditors, 
whobefore that period had made pecuniary advances to the State,are 
entitled only to a repayment in a standard equal in weight to that 
in which their loans were made: they can only expect, in repay- 
ment, the same weight of gold which their respective annuities 
cost them; for, surely, it can make no difference whether the 
present annuitants purchased their annuities immediately from the 

ublic, or from individuals who had previously made this purchase ; 

t they have no pretension whatever to demand 120 grains of 

gold for every pound sterling of 96 grains, which the State had 
contracted to pay them. 

Those, therefore, who had lent money to Government before the 
year 1797, when the Bank was restrained from paying its notes in 
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specie, and those to whom their securities have descended by in. 
heritance or bequest, and not by purchase, are the only creditors 
who are entitled to receive their dividends in pounds sterling of the 
standard weight of 120 grains of gold; or, if a lower standard be 
adopted, who are entitled to a nominal increase in the amount of 
their annuities equal to the difference between 120 grains of gold 
and the standard in which they may be paid. But all those who 
have purchased public annuities, subsequently to that period, have 
not the shadow of a claim to be paid their dividends in a standard 
of a higher value than that in which their purchases were effected. 
It has been shown that the old creditors—-the creditors who are 
owners of annuities granted, either to themselves or to their ances - 
tors, previously to 1797-—have, by various circumstances, been re- 
duced to about one fourth of their original number, and to about 
one eighth of the present body of public creditors. 

It is, I conceive, a maxim which should regulate the transactions 
of public as well as private life—that of two evils, if both cannot 
be avoided, the lesser should be preferred to the greater; and it 
must hold equally good in legislation—that a lesser wrong should 
be committed rather than a greater, if it be impracticable to avoid 
the commission of either. These are maxims which the legisla- 
ture should have kept in view when regulating the standard of our 
currency. If it had fixed the standard of the pound sterling at 
96 grains of gold, instead of 120, it would unquestionably have done 
a wrong to the old creditors equal to one fourth of their claims; and 
taking these claims, now remaining in the possession of the original 
holders, at 200 millions of pounds sterling—an estimate which, 
Iam persuaded, exceeds their real amount —the whole amount of 
the wrong committed, by settling the standard of the pound ster- 
ling at this weight, would have been just 50 millions sterling. But 
this injury might easily have been compensated, by an addition of 
one fourth to the dividends of the old creditors. 

In the language of the Esquire of La Mancha’s Knight, they 
have, however, fallen out of the frying-pan into the fire ; in their 
endeavours to avoid the commission of this injustice towards the 
old public creditors, they have fixed the standard of the pound 
sterling at 120 grains of gold, and have thereby committed an in- 
jury of at least four times the amount, towards the public debtor : 
a personage, by the way, of whom nobody seems to think, except 
when he is to be dunned fora debt. This worthy, but impo- 
verished personage, whom it has become the fashion to abuse and 
kick, has old debts unliquidated to the amount of 200 millions 
contracted on the standard of 120 grains of gold to the pound 
sterling. Since 1797, he has added 600 millions to his previous 
incumbrances, in a standard not exceeding 96 grains of this 
metal to the pound sterling. Because 200 millions—about one 
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fourth part of his pecuniary obligations —being his debts to his old 
creditors, were contracted on the standard of 120 grains of gold to 
the pound sterling, he is now compelled to discharge all the claims 
upon him —the claims of his new as well as old creditors—in pounds 
sterling containing the same weight of this,metal ; although justice 
merely requires, that he should pay the latter in the depreciated 
pound sterling which they lent him. ‘To his old creditors John 
Bull says, ** Messicurs, I am willing and ready to pay you 120 
grains of gold for every pound sterling which you lent me—to pay 
you twenty shillings in the pound, because you lent me pounds 
worth twenty shillings each; ” but to his new creditors, demanding 
to be repaid inthe same standard, he has a right to say—* You 
have lent me money in pounds sterling worth only 96 grains of 
gold, it is therefore unreasonable and unjust that I should be 
obliged to repay you in pounds which are worth 120 grains; you 
have lent me pounds worth only fifteen shillings, and it is hard to 
compel me to repay you in pounds worth twenty shillings.” 

In settling, therefore, the present standard of value, all that the 
most rigorous justice and good faith towards the public creditors 
required, would have been the adoption of a standard, in repaying 
them, containing the weight of gold in which they had purchased 
their annuities since 1797, and that the old creditors, holding an- 
nuities purchased either by themselves or their ancestors, previous- 
ly to that period, should have had an addition made to the nomi- 
nal amount of their dividends, proportioned to the difference in the 
value of the pound sterling in its depreciated state, since the sus- 
pension of cash payments, and its real value before that event— 
that is, that they should have had an addition made to their no- 
minal claims on the State, proportioned tothe difference between 
120, the number of grains which the standard of the pound ster- 
ling contained when they lent their money, and the number of 
grains which it might, on investigation, be found expedient to fix 
upon as the standard weight of the future pound sterling. 

But, however important the interests involved in regulating the 
cufrent value of the debt due from the state to individuals may be, 
they are inconsiderable indeed,when compared with the various and 
extensive private concerns which are affected by an alteration in the 
standard value of the pound sterling. Assume, that the interest 
of ‘the public debt amounts to thirty millions of pounds annual- 
ly; still, the pecuniary engagements between private individuals 
must amount to, at least, ten timesthat sum. So that if justice 
anid good faith required, (what they do not) that the public credi- 
tor shotld have a right to exact 120 grains of gold for the 96 
grains which he lent the State, it would be a monstrous absurdi- 
ty to infer, that the private creditor is therefore entitled’ ‘to 
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exact a roppepouate addition to his,claims: Suppos 

ae WD ost ‘of men, ‘could be found takin an 
hat the public creditor had some inexplicable and, nig 
‘Title to receive, in repayment, an addition of “ohe, oust 
wéight of gold which the paper advanced by him, fox 
‘commodation of the Seite, could haye, purchased ; it wo 
beeni*much more politic, and productive of much less con 
and injustice, to have fixed upon 96 grains—the Serie cad 
which the pound sterling then really repregented,,as the standard 
¥altie of the present pound sterling-- and to have added, at once, 
‘one’fourth to the nominal amount of his claims in pounds ster- 

ing 3: than ‘to have Jeft, this claim at its original nominal amount 
and ‘to have added one, fourth to the weight of the standagd by 
which it is measured. However onerous and un iti 
of one fourth to the whale amount of the | 
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have been felt and considered, the consequences of uch ‘mes 
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would have formed but a mere feather in the scale, when, 
against the enormous injustice and intolerable, oppression acca- 
sioned by a wanton and unnecessary addition of one 9 * tothe 
standard weight of the pound sterling. The alterayon of .the 
standard produces all the pressure and, injustice of ad 

fourth to the equitable claims of the new pal creditor, 3,2 . what 






is still worse and more intolerable, besides this enormous evils ,,.it 
makes an addition of one fourth to the real amount ofall pee iary 
stipulations subsisting between private individuals. The ct of 
one measure would have been merely an.addition of ' h 


to the real amount of the payments made by the atic. 
of taxes : an evil and injustice, no doubt, of infinite magni ude 
but the effecis of the latter are ten times, more fatal and di 

hey produce an increase of one fourth in the real ee 
ec by meray of every description, ates otal 
,.The frightful difficulties produced by an altergtion in the stand- 
ard value of the pound sterling, cannot be contemplated. without 
the greatest pain, nor without feeling the strongest desire tp apply 
a remedy to the evils springing from a measure which has_proyed 
the.source of so much injustice. This algeration has, in. ' 
Variety of instances, reduced individuals. who considered themselves 
and who were regarded by the public, as possessed of opulence and 
wealth, to a state of utter destitution. ny estates, = instance, 
were purchased, during the period intervening between the)sps- 
pension and resumption of cash payments, where te Somme 
Other portion of the purchase. money, had been allowe — 
seller to remain as a mortgage on the property sold. _ This glaim 
was regulated on the standard of a pound-sterling containing 96 
giainsof gold. The mortgager, howexer, now exacts the t 
of his claims in pounds sterling of the present standard, 
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120 grains of the same metal, and the property of the purchaser 
becomes by this means, if not entirely annihilated, at least reduced 
to a very small proportion of its original value. Suppose a person 
had purchased an estate ten years ago, for which he had engaged 
to give 20,000/., but not having the whole of the purchase-money, 
the seller had suffered 10,000/. to remain secured on this property. 
This sum, at the time when the present owner purchased the 
estate, was worth 10,000 x 96=960,000 grains of gold, or no 
more than 8,000/. on the standard of the present pound sterling 
containing 120 grains; the alteration in the standard raising its 
value from 96 grains to 120, gives the mortgager a legal right to 
exact from the purchaser of this estate 10,0007. x 120= 1,200,000, 
or 10,000/. of this enlarged standard, and thus it enables him to 
take from the present owner just one-fourth more than he promised 
to pay. The same effect is precisely felt by every individual who 
had, during that period, borrowed money either on personal or 
real security—he is now compelled to repay his creditor an increase 
of 25 per cent. on the amount of what he borrowed. ; 

In numberless other instances landed property had “been be- 
queathed to eldest sons, subject to the payment of fixed sums as 
portions to younger children: by the operation of the alteration 
which has been made in the standard of value, the claims of these 
younger children swallow up the whole of the estate,and thus reduce 
the eldest son from a condition of ease and affluence, toa state 
of distress, which the testator never could have intended. 

It may perhaps be said—and I am aware that such an argument 
has been actually advanced—that the resumption of cash payments 
having been decided on, and the standard of the metallic pound ster- 
ling having been fixed at 120 grains of gold, it would be unwise and 
impolitic to disturb a regulation which, for nearly the two last years, 
has been in prospective operation. It is impossible, however, to 
comprehend the force of such a reason against a reconsideration 
of the present value of the pound sterling, and against an alteration 
of its value if its present standard weight should, on an impaf- 
tial comparison with its value between 1797 and 1819, be found 
unjust in itself, and the source of all or most of the pecuniary 
derangements into which the country has been thrown by the late 
restoration of a metallic currency. Such a reason for supporting the 

nence of the present standard, is neither more nor less than 
a bold declaration—that because, for the two last years, we have 
committed on all debtors an unjust act of spoliation, amounting 
to 25 per cent. on the sum total of the claims upon them, we must, 
for the sake of avoiding the imputation of vacillation and incon- 
eet persevere in the wrong we have already commenced, rather 
than take a review of our measures and retrace our steps, if on in- 
quiry they should be found unreasonable and injurious. It is in 
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fact, an open avowal, that having given all creditors a le: slain. 
to take freon Veit debtors an tates of one-fourth Pai te 
amount of the pecuniary stipulations subsisting between them, we 
should turn a deaf ear to the complaints of the latter, becayse we 
have, in an unguarded moment, made an addition to, the real 
claims of the former to which neither law nor justice gave them 
the shadow of atitle. But surely common sense and common 
honesty imperiously require, that i, through ignorance or inad- 
vertency, we have sanctioned any regulations by which one class 
of the community may be enriched at the expense of ‘another, by 
that means unjustly impoverished, we should, rather than persist 
in our error, hasten to remedy, as far as it lies in our power, the evils 
which our indiscreet acquiescence has produced. Every principle 
of honor and equity requires, that if we can make no compenga- 
tion to the debtor for the loss which the increased value of, the 
standard of the pound sterling has already inflicted upon him, we 
should, at least, prevent the longer continuance of same jn- 
justice. It is unquestionably a most extraordinary reason, to al- 
lege that because the occupier of land has, for the last. two 
years, been forced, by an unjust alteration made in the standard of 
value, to pay the land-owner, the tithe-holder, the tax-gatherer, the 
laborer, and the money-lender, 25 per cent. more than he had pro- 
mised to each of these claimants respectively, he should, at least 
till his present contracts expire, be compelled to endure this. addi- 
tion to all his pecuniary engagements. ts 

_ On a review of this whole subject, I cannot help being of opi- 
nion that the most equitable, and by far the most practicable Me 
of relieving the distress under which the agriculturists of | this 
country at present labor, would be the appointment of a com- 
mittee whose researches should be exclusively directed to ascertain 
the metallic value of the pound sterling, in which the pecuniary 
engagements of the public, as well as individuals, during the sus- 
petision of cash payments, were contracted. A diligent and can- 
did scrutiny should be applied, to estimate the depreciation which 
had been produced in the standard of value by the operation of 
the Bank Restriction Act ; and whatever this depreciated value 
might, on investigation, appear to be, it should in fairness be fixed 
upon as the present standard of the pound sterling. me 

That a depreciation had taken place in the value of the pound 

sterling during the existence of a paper currency, between 1797 
and 1819—that the paper pound-note did not represent the same 
weight of gdld which the standard of the metallic pound. ster- 
ling contained before 1797, when cash payments were for “the, 
first time suspended, is a fact which no man, whose judgment, is 


worth attending to, will now controvert. The existence of some 
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depreciation in the standard of value, during that period, may 
therefore be assumed as an indisputable fact on which it is need-’ 
léss to offer any argument. The practical difficulty, however, is to 
aécettain the exact amount of this depreciation. But although it 
may be difficult, or perhaps impossible, to discover, with mathe- 
matical precision the exact limits of this depreciation, still no 
insuperable difficulties exist, which could render unavailing the 
endeavours of such a committee, to ascertain its amount with suffici- 
ent exactness to regulate any alteration recommended by the expe- 
diency of lowering the value of the present standard. Mr. Baring, 
and those who think with him, rate the depreciation which had 
taken place in the standard value of the pound sterling as high as 
$34 per cent. This estimate, however correct as to the time to 
which it seems particularly to refer, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for the purpose of exportation, was obliged to give 
28 shillings for a guinea, is evidently too high for the whole period 
which should be taken into the account. The depreciation in 
the value of the pound sterling should be ascertained, not from 
a comparison of a pound-note with gold for any one year while 
cash payments were suspended, but from comparing it with the 
average value of gold during the whole period of this suspen- 
sion: Mr. Ricardo rates this depreciation at 10 per cent.—an 
estimate as much below the real truth as the former is above 
it. Throughout this pamphlet the depreciation of the pound 
sterling has been assumed at 25 per cent., which is something 
above the mean of these two extremes. This amount has 
been assumed for the purpose of illustration—it may be more, 
ot it may be less: I am not at all concerned to maintain 
the correctness of this estimate—my principal, if not sole object 
has been, to show that by far the greatest portion of the pécuniary 
stipulations of this country have been entered into on a standard 
of ‘Value depreciited from its metallic amount previously to the’ 
suspension of cash payments in 1797; that it is unjust to usea 
higher staridard,—a standard of 120 grains of gold to the pound 
stérling—in measuting the value of contracts entered into on a 
lower standard ; on a standard of 96 grains of the same metal 
to the legal pound; and that therefore an instant inquiry should be 
instituted into the real metallic value of the standard of the pound 
stetling, on which the great bulk of the pecuniary engagements 
now subsisting, had been formed. And it is the weight of gold” 
which the pound note represented, or would have exchanged for © 
in thé market, on the average estimate of the last twenty years, ’ 
which should, in justice, constitute the present metallic standatd 
of value. * pt 
Hating ascertained and fixed upon this weight of gold as th 
ptesent standard value of the metallic pound sterling; all pecuni- ° 
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ary, claims contracted since 1797, when ‘the depreciation in the 
currency first commenced, should be' discharged inthis-stan 
for no principle either of justice or good faith requires thatoa 
debtor, who engaged to pay a potind note, thert equivalent onJy:to 
96 grains of gold, should now be called upon to pay his eredi 
a pound sterling equivalent to 120 grains ‘of this ‘precious: metak 
It would however Bk just, and by no means impracticable, to. give 
the old creditors either of the State or of individuals—creditats 
whose claims had been settled on the standard of ‘the pound stert 
ling which subsisted previously to the suspetision of cash pay> 
ments—a right to exact from their debtors an addition tothe noma 
nal amount of their demands, proportioned to the difference of the 
value of the standard on which their loans were made, and; that 
in which they should be repaid, supposing a reduction to be made 
in the weight of metal which at present constitutes the — 
pound sterling. 337 

By proceeding in this manner justice would’ be done to: albythe 
world, and the good faith pledged to every creditor ‘ would be ioh- 
served in the most scrupulous and honorable manner;  alk:aseuld 
haye their dues rendered them, and nothing would be takenfrem 
any one which fair and honest dealing did not sanction.’ -:‘Therold 
creditors, having an addition made to the sum total of their pecusi- 
ary claims equivalent to the fall m the’ value of the stethag 
in which they would be repaid, would bé saved ae injws- 
tice which would otherwise arise from an alteration in the! weight 
of our metallic standard. The new creditors also would have:jus- 
tice done them—they would be repaid on the standard in which their 
loans were advanced; and all those who’ have’ ‘fixed: pecumiany 
Stipulations of any description to fulfil, would: bei: 
from, the unjust and. ruinous pressure ‘now’ felt by’ theski-as 
the inevitable consequence of the alteration made in theistandaid 
of value on which their engagements were ‘entetedbintg,uand 
which takes from them 25 pér cent. more than they bargainedbsto 
pay, in order to put into the pockets of those who hive demands 
upon them 25 per cent. more ‘than they have| any” pretensinnoor 
shadow of a claim to receive. sie & to tncendletidetes ont 

This plan, however just’ atid equitable “in itself; willy, dy hdve 
little doubt, be designated, by many, a tampering with qus-cdr- 
rency, and will meet with vehement opposition  onuthe:» pagtepf 
those who are pleased to consider’ themselves the only consistént 
advocates of an invariablé standard of value. But contend dgainst 
this party—that those whe tecottimend ‘a: revision of our present 
standard of value are the individuals who, im their conductylexhibit 
the greatest regard fort itivatiable ’ standard, and! mamifedt the 
strongest wishes to remétyutheéviJ! which. 4’ tampering with che 
currency can never fail to produce. ‘Those who recommend an 
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alteration of the present standard, maintain that an unjust addition 
having: been!madeito the value of the pound sterling, in which 
neasly ali the peeuniary contracts now subsisting had been enteted 
ite, it should now, im justice and fairness, be restored, not to its 
value previously to the suspension of cash payments in 1797, bu® 
to ‘its: metallic value during the average of the years which elapsed 
between that event and the resumption of payments in specie by 
the Bank. ‘They accuse their opponents, and it must be acknow- 
lediged with every ap nce of justice, with having sanctioned an 
unjust tampering with the currency; and they simply require that 
the evils produced by. this ill-advised measure should be instant! 
removed; by restoring the standard of value to the weight w 

the paper pound sterling represented during the period when all, 
or-at least very nearly all, our present pecuniary stipulations were 


If it cannot be controverted, that during the suspension of cash 
‘payments by the Bank, a depreciation had taken place in the stand 
“ard ‘value of the pound sterling ; that a pound-note would not have 
wommanded, in the market, ¢“ of a guinea; that seven-eighths of 
ithe ‘engagements subsisting between the State and its creditors, and 
atineteen-twentieths of the engagements between individuals, had 
een formed on this depreciated standard—it must follow as an 
anference which cannot be refuted, that the restoration of the me- 
tallic standard to the weight of gold which it contained previous- 
thy tothe ‘commencement of this depreciation, was a measure preg- 
~sant with palpable injustice and oppression : and it is not a little 
2eutraordinary, that those who demand the removal of this insttu- 
ymeent pfoppression—those who require that the standard in which 
hpayments’/are'to be made, should be the same in weight and value 
ewwith that ir which contracts for such payments had been entetéd 

binsto«sshould be accused of recommending a variable standard of 
hwaluey and .of approving a tampering with the currency. On'the 
otontrary; they tecommend a revision and alteration of the presént 
eetundatdy»bécauise they condemn, and would by all means’ dis- 
y all improper tampering with the currency—they consider 
the establishment of a standard equivalent to the metallic valué of 
the pound sterlingin which all pecuniary engagements were foritied 
during the Jong: period interyening between the suspension of cash 
payments in 1797, and the bill passed in 1819, enacting theit gra- 
‘aval resumption, 28,2 measure much less violent, and intérféring 
amach less with'the’ state of our currency, than the maintenanc¢t 
‘@uunjust standard of very recent date, and which barely begins to 
ibe! felt in its operation. _— 
Some, who do not rate the depreciation which had taken place 
in checusrency of this! country during, the suspension of cash pay- 
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ments higher than ten per cent., assert that it is too trifling in its 
amount to require an alteration of the present standard. Bue 
even granting for the sake of argument, that the depreciation in 
question had not exceeded ten per cent., it cannot be for a mo- 
ment conceded that even this amount is too insignificant to merit 
consideration. The addition of one-tenth to all pecuniary payments 
cannot appear, to any man who gives himself time for reflection, 
an object of trifling importance. ‘he addition which an increase 
of ten per cent. makes to the pressure of taxation, is by no means 
inconsiderable—an addition of two millions and a half to a revenue 
already amounting to upwards of fifty millions, is a measure which 
nothing but the last necessity could justify. But, when it is re- 
membered that this addition does not stop here—that it pervades the 
whole circle of the private engagements subsisting between indivi- 
duals, it assumes a magnitude much more serious, and presents an 
aspect of sufficient importance to demand the immediate interference 
of the legislature. The payments annually made in this country, 
as rent, tithes, taxes, wages, interest df private loans, and in 
various other forms, cannot be estimated at much less than 500 
millions; and an addition of merely 10 per cent. to the metallic value 
of the standard pound sterling, would commit am injury on those 
who have these payments to make, amounting to 50 millions per 
annum. Do these, therefore, who represent a depreciation of ten 
per cent. as too trifling to deserve consideration, mean to contend 
that an addition of 50 millions—of a sum equal to the whole revenue 
levied by the State—to the just payments, which the collective 
body of debtors in this country had contracted to make, is an evil 
too insignificant in its amount, to require legislative interference. 
It appears to me that an addition of only five: per cent. to the 
just demands of the public and private creditor, would be an injury 
and a grievance of sufficient magnitude, not only to justify but 
even to demand, in the most irresistible manner, the adoption of 
some remedy by which it may be removed. But if, on inquiry, this 
depreciation should turn out to have been 15, 20, or 25 per cent., 
the injustice of the present standard must then swell to an amount 
which by its pressure must inevitably crush all debtors who have 
pecuniary stipulations, of any description, to fulfil. 
On the whole, therefore, } feel persuaded that every man, who 


considers the subject with the attention and impartiality which its 
importance demands, will be convinced that the present standard. 
of the metallic pound sterling is an unjust measure of value; that 
to'the alteration made in its weight, by the late regulation of, the 
cutrency, thust principally be ascribed the pressure which:is now 
ready to crush the Agriculturist, and the only measure which can 
afford him the relief which he solicits, is the restoration of ‘the 
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stindard of the pound sterling to the weight of gold. which it repre- 
sented, or would have exchanged for in the market, during the 
period in which his pecuniary engagements were formed. 
ing, however, that from some mistaken views of consis- 
tency, it should be decided, that cash payments having been re- 
sumed and the weight of the metallic standard of the pound 
sterling having been fixed at 120 grains of gold, it would be inex- 
pedient to disturb this regulation, however unjust in itself and op- 
pressive in its consequences—it then remains for me to d the 
secondand least efficient plan by which the fatal consequen such 
a determination to maintain the integrity of the present standard 
may in some degtee be averted; by which the distress. produced 
by:an. alteration in the standard of value may be somewhat al- 
leviated. 
elf then it should be finally decided that the present standard of 
value should be inflexibly retained, justice requires that a de- 
duction should be made from all payments proportioned to the 
diffetence between the standard in which alone they ¢an legally be 
made, and that in which the stipulations for making them were 
entered into. 

All money payments, not immutably settled by contracts em- 
bracing a term of years, will, nodoubt, soon adjust themselves to the 
alteration made in the standard value of the metallic pound sterling. 
This will be the case with the rent of all farms, which are let from 
year to year. The necessity of reducing the nominal amount of 
the’rent, in prpportion to the increased value of the standard in 
which it is paid, will soon place the landlord and tenant in the 
same: relative: situation, which they occupied previously to the, 
regulation of the currency in 1819. But, in the instances of lands 
leton leases for a term of years, the interference of the legislature 
is}amperatively required, to prevent the occupiers of s farms 
from being utterly ruined. For, as long as these contracts last, 
the Occupier cannot give up his farm, and the landlord will be 
legally entitled ‘to.exact, in the form of rent, 25 per cent. more 
than :his tenant promised to pay him: this unjust demand must 
speedily exhaust the whole capital of the occupier, and reduce, 
both himself and his family to penury and indigence. The legis-. 
lature should in this case instantly step in between the debtor and. 
creditor; it should not, for one moment, allow one man to be thus, 
placed at the mercy of another ; it should not permit it to be in the. 
power of any land-owner, who had let his land on lease, to take” 
advantage of the alteration made in the value of the currency, and’ 
commit a cruel act of injustice and oppression by exacting from, 
his ‘teriant, under the color of law, 25. per cent. more than he. 
hatt'ehgaged to pay. If the present standard of value should 
receive no modification, every priticiple of justice requires that a bill 
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uction should whey oe hon the nominal amouat.of 
eat Tent, proportioned, to the incyeased value of . the standard. ia 
which it must be paid. A yery,large proportion of, oe uae 
in. this country are now, let on leases, for terms, of 
» Hits gti years a BpeaniTEds and it. is not, to YP opelon endured. 


the occupiers these farms. should be deprived of the option 

of relinquishing them, and, at the same time, be compelled, not.by 

a bargai or contract entered into ay themselves, but by an artificial 

ition of the legislature, to, add one-fourth or any other propor- 

tion, however trifling, to the rent which they had stipulated to. pay 
their landlords. 

Tam aware that in many instances, the spontaneous liberality of 
the land-owner has already dictated an abatement in theclaimsw. ioe 
he makes on the occupier. But this liberality—or, I should 
al justice on the part of landlords, is far from being of univer- 

recurrence. As the evil to be removed extends to all contracts, by 
hich fands are held on lease for a term of years, a remedy should.be 
“pte equally extensive in its operation. All leases, therefore, ex~ 
eviously to the new regulation of the standard of yalue in 
181 19, fo hot by an act of the legislature, be declared void, if the, ter 
nant should choose to relinquish his contract; or, a reduction isthe 
nominal amount of the rent, proportioned to the increased yalug of 
the pound sterling, which in some cases has beenalready voluntarily 
as a gift and favor on the part of landlords, shouldbe enfosr- 
oa ge as an act of right and j are towards the tena. ...,; 
is is a subject which demands, the serious and immediate ate: 
tention of ever considerate, nay of every just, and prudent, ison 
for the real i interests of landlords are no less Rea TR in the di 
of the agriculturists, than the concerns pi the tenants That 
sure must in the first instance, crush. posing the Haan rot 
the pound sterling to be permanently continu nd at its present yalugyit 
is utterly impossible that the orcuperns of land should beable, 
“nominal amount of rents which had been settled ona di 
standard. If landlords do not, therefore, abate ome 
which the legislature has unwarily given. them a ttle tg exacts, 
the | inion te ab of land, with small capitals, must, in, Bi very short, He 


be absolutely and irretrievably ruined = andy, independ 
the then vidual suffering and. misery which yeyelng TOM. a; cole 
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I may perhaps be told, that those at least, who hold heir farms 
ag tenants at will; should relinquish them with the hope of x 
themselves from the’ruin which hangs over them, and sa¥i 
yemnant of their capital, however inconsiderable, from the, 
which must otherwise ineyitably swallow up the whole. “But, thi 
ebservation; however correct in theory, carinot havé much force in 

. Assuming ‘that the tenants from year to.year were af’ 
this moment to relinquish their farms, what would be the practical 
result ? They would, by this means, only involve themselves .imme- 
diately in the ruin which they may, perhaps for a short time, be 
able/to. ward off. Trained up and grown old in agricultural 
pursuits, they possess neither the skill requisite to ensure suctesg 
in any other occupation, nor the capital necessary to enter into 

tions where competitors are already sufficiently numerons, 
and‘possessed of funds managed with the skill acquired by early 
iftstruction and subsequent experience, This class of farmers, 
which constitutes by far the most numerous body of agriculturists, 
ate thus placed in a situation of unexampled hardship; they are, 
in'a-manner, tied down to the soil which they cultivate. To -re- 
main where they are, subject to the increased payments, which an 
alteration in the standard gives their cteditors a we pgp from 
them, must by degrees drain up the ver $0 capital of 
which the bulk has_been iaonalls Cinciod and an attempt to 
evade their difficulties by relinquishing their farms, would be ta 
throw themselves and their families on the world, without a pros-’ 
pect and without a pursuit. ‘They have no alternative left but to 
await the hard fate which hangs over them. If, therefore, the 
land-owners of this country do not from motives of humanity, 
nay, from motives-of justice and policy, contract demands anfustly. 
inereased by an artificial regulation of the currency, the occupj 
of thé soil must be involved in ruin no less frightful than it-will be 
extensive and wragens 7 4 <p ‘the saga sf 

‘By’ the practice of the most rigid econom e sacrifice of 
athe indulgences, arid most of en Povaar: c¥1 ky which their situ-, 
ation and original capital ought to ertable them to command, many 
occupiers, who possess large capital, may probably escape the 
irretrievable ruin which must crush their less opulent and less 
fottunate brethren. But although this class should not be abso- 
lutely ruined, it’ is still very hard that any ill-advised and injudi- 
ciows legislative interference should deprive them and their families; 
of*4 farge portion of their property, to enrich gthers at their 
expense. Of this latter class of cultivators it is sometimes said, no; 
less“ illiberally than illogically, that having, during the late war, 
realided inordinate profits on the capital ae a by them-~in- 
agfitulture, they have no ground to call out for relief now, when” 
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their. ypeculations ‘are unsuccessful. Now, in the first jplicé, 1 
deny the fact which is here asserted: I deny that the agrictltaral 
hiss did, asa body, realise excessive profits during the war. 
‘Phere were, no doubt, many instances of farming speculations 
which, from some peculiarity of circumstances, proved unusually 
suceessful.. But the capitals, which from some accidental circum- 
stances yielded extraordinary profits, bore but a small proportion 
tothe whole mass of capital employed in cultivation. ‘The general 
and average profits of the farmer did not exceed the general and 
average returns of any other class of capitalists; and it would bé 
quite*as reasonable to estimate the general and average profits of 
trade by one or two fortunate mercantile speculations, as to rate 
the-profits of the capital employed in agriculture by a few instances 
of farming speculations attended with peculiar success. 

. But ‘granting that during the late war the farmers of this king- 
dom had made the enormous profits which they are sometimes 
supposed to have realised—does it follow that it is honest to’ de- 
prive them .of this property which they have saved, and, by an 
indirect measure, transfer it to others who have not even the 
shadow of a claim to it? Because the farmers of this kingdom, 
forsooth, have realised large profits during the late war, while all 
other speculators were also equally successful, it is, we are told, 
just and fair, that by an artificial regulation altering the standard 
of our currency, they should be compelled to bear an addition of 
25 per cent. to the real amount of all the pecuniary paymerits 
which they had stipulated to make. On an argument 86 perfectly 
absurd and inconclusive, it is needless to make a single observation. 

A similar deduction shouldbe made from the amount of the 
composition now paid by the occupier in lieu of tithes. Where 
this composition had been settled, previously tothe late regulation oF 
the currency, for any term of years, this contract, like leases executed 
for the same period, should be declared null and void at' the option 
of the farmer. But where such a contract does not exist,’ ‘the 

sition for tithes will, in a very short time, adjust itself tothe 
altered value of the standard : against an overcharge for tithes’ the 
occupier has the remedy in his own hands—he can pay it in kind; 
and thus prevent the tithe-owner from exacting more than hié' 
legal dues. yt sees 
on the present standard of value should be permanently 
retained, the next subject to be considered is the reduction whith 
may be made in the amount of parochial assessments, and ‘the 
wages of labor. It is a well known fact, that for the last three or 
four years, the amount of rates levied for the su of the poor’ 
has, in most parishes, been gradually declining. § May’ in some: 
measure be ascribed to the increased vigilance which has béen €&-° 
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cited by the rapid and alarming increase of parochial expenditure, 
andtothe sound views which have been extensively diffused, on this 
branch of political economy, by the inimitable writings of an author 
to. whomeven paupers themselves will, on the long run, owe more 
than to the whole body of maudlin sentimentalists, who have-mis- 
understood and abused him. Within the last year, however, a 
more.considerable and more sensible diminution has taken place 
inthe. amount of parochial assessments—in most parishes, the 
money expended in relieving the poor has declined from twelve to 
twenty per cent. below the average expenditure of former years. 
And this very salutary effect has been brought about by a reduction 
in the number of claimants on parochial funds, caused by the ad- 
dition, which an alteration in the standard has made to the value 
of the pound sterling. In the greater number of parishes it has, 
unfortunately, been the practice to keep down the wages of the 
laborer as low as possible, and to add to this inadequate remune- 
ration for labor an allowance from the parish funds. But 
that were much too low on the former standard of value, are 
sufficiently high in the present improved value of the pound ster- 
ling, to support the laborer and his family, if not very numerous, 
ithout. this assistance. A few years back, a laborer with two 
children, earning as wages twelve shillings weekly, had also, in 
most cases, a weekly allowance of three shillings from his parish ; 
he, receives now twelve shillings of the present currency, equal to 
about fifteen shillings of the previous standard, and his allowance 
from the parish should therefore altogether cease. He is, in fact, 
in precisely the same situation, without this allowance, since the 
improvement in the value of the currency, as he was with it before 
’ this,alteration. It is for this reason that, during the past year, the 
number of claimants on parochial funds has been greatly reduced. 
And this is the only effect produced by an alteration in the standard 
of value which can be contemplated with unalloyed satisfaction. At 
present the laborers of this kingdom are, as they ought to be, well 
and liberally paid; and with care and perseverance in repressing 
that disposition to apply. for parochial relief, which constant habits 
have engendered, we may look forward to the regeneration of that 
spirit of independent exertion, which characterised the English 
— previously to the fatal suspension of cash payments: in 
1797... , : 
T.would, therefore, in the most earnest manner, caution the agri~ 
culturists of this. kingdom against making any injudicious and ill- 
advised reduction in the wages of labor. Let'the laborer, on the 
contrary, continue to be well and even liberally paid ; and then let 
the. parish expenditure be pruned of every burden upon it, except 
the ynayoidable support of those who are actually disabled by age, 
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itable destruction. There never was a moment more auspigiots 
han the present, for the rigorous enforcement ‘of é¢onomy inthe 
expenditure of parochial funds. In evety district in the ig 
industrious laborer has constant employment—he is paid’ very 
high wages, when compared with the standard on which he ‘was 
remunerated during the twenty previous years, and the neces- 
saries of life are unusually plentiful and cheap. Now, then, is the 
moment to make a vigorous stand against the evils introduced’ 
ill-advised execution of our poor laws; were the attention of 
the public instantly and judiciously directed towards this retrénch. 
ment, no doubt can be entertained that,’ during the course of the 
present year, some additional millions might’be struck off from the 
present amount of parochial expenditure, without an undye con- 
traction of that allowance which indigence, atising from agé, “dis. 
€ase, or infirmity, is entitled to claim. roe 
‘The next retrenchment which should be made, on the suppdsi- 
tion that it should be considered inexpedient to disturb the ptesént 
metallic weight of the pound sterling, is the reduction of the intér 
gst or annuities paid to the public creditor. ‘This is the rn: 
which legislative interference can bear with the most decisive’ 
ummediate effect. ‘The reduction of rents, of tithes, and of pago- 
fhial assessments, cannot be accelerated by legislative enactme ts ; 
it must be left to time and the suggestions of comimon sensé'to 
pine these payments (except in the case of contracts a 
for a term of years) to the alteration which has been made in the 
Standard of value. But, if the public creditor continue to réceive 
his dividends in the present standard, the legislature should compel 
him, to make an abatement in the nominal amount of his annuity, 
oportioned to the increased value of the standard in which fis 
mands are liquidated. This measure, however, should extend 
gnly to creditors which have lent money to Government durifig the 
Agterval which intervened between the suspension and resuifip- 
= of cash payments by the Bank, and whose advances of miané 
ere made in a depreciated currency. ‘The old creditors, who: 
to the State pounds sterling really worth 120 ad of gold, sha 
in fairness, be repaid in pounds sterling of the same value. “But 
the, new. creditors—those who have lent money to the publi¢ sitice 
1797,, in pounds sterling not worth more than 96 grains of 
haye not the shadow of a claim to repayment in pounds ‘st 
‘Worth 120 grains of the same metal. On every principle of 
#nd_ good faith, they are entitled to receive, pide of 
advances, merely the weight of this precious metal which thé 
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dppo%ts therefore, who recommend lowering the amount te 
ties pad to the new ereditors of the State, advocate no viole 
¢.of committing an act of injustice, because it would be tu- 
¢fative to the public; Sn do nok recommend the commission of 49 
agt.of robbery on the creditor, in order to afford ease to the debtors 
‘the contrary, the plan proposed by them will give to all their 
es—to the new annuitant will be paid the real amount of the 
debi to which he has a claim, and the public will be protected from 
an. njyst and indefensible extension of the demands of its creditors. 
_a-bhe reduction of the amount of interest paid upon that porti 
) sR national debt which has been contracted between 1797 and 
1819—pf the nominal amount of the annuities due to those who ad» 
vanced. money to the State, in a depreciated currency—would thus 
ringé no principle of justice, nor involve any breach of the public 
faith, For on what principle of equity, of good faith, or of commion 
sense,can any man who has lent a eae of gold, demand in ree 
payment of this.loan.a pound and a quarter, or any other propos 
tion above a pound of this metal ? 
indt.the value of the pound sterling be then retained at its presetit 
Betallic weight, the interest of that portion of the national debt 
ch has. been contracted since 1797, and in a lower standard, 
|.be reduced in proportion to the variation which has beeh 
luced into its value. And this reduction should be e 
net because itis a measure of state policy, or state necessity, whi 
are, sometimes supposed, by lax politicians, to justify the com- 
mis of an act of injustice, .if highly advantageous to the State; 
br cms, it. is perfectly equitable - because the new creditors 
eeelve: now, in payment of their annuities, a greater weight of 
rc dian the granter actually contracted to pay them, and because 
1638 actually a breach ef honesty to force the public as well as pri- 
vate debtors to add, in repayment, any proportion to the actual 






and specific weight of the precious metals which the pounds sterlitig 
wy 4 ey borrowed would have, at the time, purchased or ex- 
boa ed for, in the market. 


‘@& similar reduction should be made in the amount of all pe- 
CUniary , engagements entered into, while the currency of the 
mtry was in a.state of depreciation. A ‘deduction should be 
made ed the nominal amount of all private loans, of all morte 
$ages, .and of all legacies, ,settled on the standard of value which 
os ale all pecuniary transactions between 1797 and 1819, 


; rhoned to the increased yalue of the pound stetling in whith 
must now be liquidated. The: difference betweett ‘the. 
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metallic value'of the present pound sterling and the value of 
the pound note, which constituted the pase of -this in 
during the suspension of cash payments, should be fairly ascertained 
bya committee appointed’ to a its amount ; and then 
areduction of pecuniary stipulations of every description—of rents, 
oftithes, of parochial allowances, of public annuities, and of sala- 
ries to public officers—should be enforced in the ratio of this 
difference, as a measure—not merely of expediency or necessity, 
but of justice and honesty. For I must contend, that to oblige any 
man to pay his creditor 120 grains of gold for every 100 which he 
promised, is an act of injustice towards the debtor as palpable and 
glaring as it would be to compel the creditor to receive, in liqui- 
dation of his claims, 80 grains of the same metal for every 100 
grains which he lent. ; 
‘The associations and committees now busied in inquiring into 
the state of agriculture, and in suggesting remedies for the difficul- 
ties which press upon it, seem to mistake entirely the point to 
which their exertions should be directed. As the basis of their 
calculations they assume, that the expense of growing corn must 
remain permanently at its present amount; they assume, that the 
nominal amount of rents, of tithes, of parochial assessments and 
other outgoings, must continue the same, although the standard of 
the metallic pound sterling has been really raised from 96 to 120 
grains of gold; and they hunt after the means of keeping the 
market price of grain up to its value on the former standard. 
But nothing can be more preposterous than the end at which 
they aim, except perhaps the means by which they hope to 
arrive at it. They act on the principles which instigated the con- 
duct of a certain personage of antiquity, who, instead of altering 
his bed so as to correspond with the size of the individual whom 
he tortured, shortened or stretched the victim to answer the size of 


the’bed. By the late regulation of the currency, the present pound 


sterling has beenrendered equivalent to a pound and a quarter of 
theprevious standard; but although this addition has been made 
to the standard by which the value of their property is measured, 
the agriculturists expect that wheat should now sell or exchange for 
the same nominal price as it did when the standard was 25 per cent, 
lower, They appear to forget that the value of gold, like the value 
of tea or of any similar article, is regulated by weight, and not by 
the artificial divisions into which this weight is distributed: if, for 
instancey more wheat must be given for a pound of tea containing 20 
ounces, than for a pound which contains no more than 16 ounces ; in 
the'same ntanner, more wheat must be given, in exchange fora pound 


ee 


8 containing 120 grainsof gold, than for a pound con no , 
aitiworgetves Gocamé metal. They demandehat the legisla. 
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ture should devise means and establish regulations which mayenable: 
them to get for a load of wheat the same number of pounds sterling, 
worth 120 grains of goldeach, which they obtained for anequal quan- 
tity of grain when sold for gonads sterling containing only 96 grains: 
of this precious metal. But no legislative enactments can be de- 
vised which would produce such an effect. No artificial regulations 
can alter the relative proportion existing between wheat and gold, 
the only circumstance which affects their exchangeable value—and 
the expectation that the agriculturists can derive relief from the: 
adoption of any such measures is delusive and preposterous, »: Ie 
would be just as reasonable to expect that any legislative enact- 
ments could make a bushel of wheat exchange for the same number 
of yards of calico, which it can now purchase, if the length of:the 
yard measure were increased from 36 to 45 inches. mt 
Ifthe present standard of value be permanently retained, it may 
be assumed as a certain fact, that in ordinary circumstances) the 
price of wheat can seldom exceed 60 shillings per Feng 
equal, in real value, to 75 shillings of the previous s 
Taking 60 shillings as the average and permanent. price of wheat, 
the agriculturists should proceed to regulate the expenses of grow-~) 
ing it; all their money payments in the form of rent, tithes, taxes 
and other outgoings, on a similar scale. But, instead of — 
in this rational manner, which would afford them the relief: whi 
they solicit ; instead of requiring all those who have pecuniary ¢laims 
upon them to reduce the amount of their demands in proportion: 
to. the reduction which has taken place in the nominal money 
ptice of a quarter of wheat, they bring forward a series of cale 
culations formed on a depreciated standard, to show the cost of 
growing a quarter of wheat. They reason thus:  We.are obliged 
to incur the following expenses in producing a quarter of wheats 
rent $0s. + tithes 10s.+ wages of labor and other outgdings 40s.2= 
808. ; therefore Parliament ought to pass a law which may make a 
quarter of wheat equivalent, in exchange, to an ounce of gold.” But; 
it would be quite as reasonable to expect that an act of Parliament» 
could prevent the tide from flowing up the Thames, as that it can 
have such an effect. Parliament can regulate the, number of 
pounds sterling into which an ounce of gold must be coined ; it can 
fix the weight of gold which shall pass current as the legal pound 
sterling, and it can thus affect the nominal price of corn; but its 
real price—its price when compared with the weight of thispre- 
cious metal for which it will still exchange, camnet be in the least 
affected by any interference of the legislature, i 
But instead of assuming that the expense of growing wheat 
must permanently amount to 80s. per quarter, and that Parkia-) 
ment should therefore interfere and enact prohibitory cestrictions, 
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which it is asserted will operate in raisitig the price of wheat 
tothis standard, they should begin at the other end of the scale— 

should assume 60 shillings as the money value, above which 
no se a amas pa et quarter of wheat, 
on the standard of a pound sterling containing 120 grains of gold, 
and should make a reduction in every item Of the etipehnde rnoeved 
in Smee it—in the nominal amount of rent, tithes, taxes, wages 
of labor, and other outgoings—proportioned to the nominal reduc- 
tion which the alteration of the standard has made in its selling 
or market price. 

In the numerous and tedious manifestoes, which the members 
of the Agricultural Association have poured upon the public, they 
assert, and assert correctly, that the nt difficulties of agricul- 
ture must be ascribed principally to the contraction which has taken 
place in the currency ; butthey donot seem to entertaina very correct 
idea of the nature of this contraction, nor of the means by which ithas 
been produced. They seem to consider it as the consequence of a ca- 
ye determination, on the part of the Bank, to lessen its issues: 

ut the truth is, that the whole quantity of the currency now in 
circulation is in real and intrinsic value, equal to the whole medium of 
exchange circulating at the most prosperous moment of agricultural 

ion. The present currency is nominally more contracted 
the former circulating medium—it does not amount to the same 
number of pounds sterling as the former; but the value of each of 
peel Array is i in the precise ratio that the number of 
the is diminished. Assume, that previously to the restoration 
of a — ey oe: the whole produce of this country was 
represen 400 millions of paper pounds sterling, and that a 
taut 00 © anctellic stundend incrrreed @ie-vilte of this pound 25 
per cent. ;—The result must be,a contraction of the numerical 
amount of the cu from 400 to $00 millions ; but these $00 
millions of pounds sterling, containing each of them 120 grains of 
gold, would be precisely equivalent to 400 millions, each of them 
containing only 96 grains of the same metal. 

From the dry and tedious detail into which I have been led by 
the extreme importance of the subject discussed in this and the 

receding letter, I draw the following conclusions :— 

The distress which now presses agriculture does not 
arise from an excessive supply of agricultural produce. 

It does not spring froma diminution in the average consumption 
“ewe of foreign has no permanent influence 

importation corn has no t i on 
the money price or exchangeable value of that which is of home 


Further fiscal restrictions might prevent the introduction of 
foreign grain into this country; but such a measure would de- 
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py, $6 prancipally, if mot — rom the 

nao oy produced by an alteration in the,currengy 
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Yhe;.existence; if, A) Paper.currency,; when all, or, atleast neasly 
he, pecumiary,,Stipplations.of,the community were settleds 
ef yiuran dn de nominal amount of claims upon all debters, 
7 uniary engagements since the suspension 
cagh sarmeneh b ey i Bank, in,1797, proportioned to the vasia- 
‘Upp. produced in the value, of the pound panting. by the te 
Ayo of a metallic for.a, paper, standard... 
to Tea Si, haved. endeavoured to,explainnthe, views which I 
of the.cause.which has produced the distress of :which 
Te eee ln om, at the present san lefendel 
2 50 hie complain ;,,I;may, have explained. ,and 
ypaskilfully is oe they,.are views which I have not conces- 
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pressure which the late regulation of the currency has thrown upon 
the farmer. 

We are, at present, placed in a situation unexampled in the 
history of any other nation that ever existed. ‘This great country 
was never really richer than at the present moment; the produce 
of the soil was never more various nor more abundant; and the 
condition of the grower of this produce never ought to have been 
easier or more comfortable. But notwithstanding all these apparent 
advantages, which ought to be the causes and symptoms of unal- 
loyed natural and individual prosperity, the cup of enjoyment has 
been dashed from our lips by one unskilful stroke of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s wand. An unfortunate and unintentional variation in 
the standard of value, produced by an injudicious mode of substitu- 
ting a metallic for a paper currency, has spread throughout a great 
portion of the community more various and extensive distress than 
could have resulted from all the bad measures of the worst minis- 
ters that ever lived—distress more appalling and irretrievable than 
could have resulted from the instantaneous and absolute annihila- 
tion of one fourth the real and personal property in the kingdom. 

The meritorious, the industrious, and the injured body of English 
occupiers now call upon the legislature to take their situation into 
consideration. ‘They ask, not for eleemosynary relief, but for justice ; 
they declare that if the legislature does not lower the value of 
the pound sterling, and the land-owners refuse, in time, to lower 
the nominal amount of rents—their whole property must be com- 
pletely sacrificed to the integrity of that measure of value which 
takes from them 120 grains of gold instead of 96 grains of the 
same metal, which they had engaged to pay. 


May 10, 1821. 
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APPENDIX. 


ee 


NO. I. 


Resolutions proposed by Francis Horner, Esq., in a Committee of 
the whole House of Commons, May 6th, 1811; and negatived 
May 10th. 


1.—That the only money which can be legally tendered in great Britain, 
for any sum above twelve-pence in tle whole, is made either of gold or 
silver; and that the weight, standard, and denomination, at which any such 
money is authorized to pass current, is fixed, under His Majesty’s prerogative, 
according to law. 

2.—That since the forty-third year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
indentures of His Majesty’s Mint have uniformly directed that all silver 
used for coin, should consist of eleven ounces and two penny-weights of 
fine silver, and eighteen penny-weights of alloy, in each pound Troy; and 
that the said pound Troy should be divided into sixty-two shillings, or into 
other coins in that proportion. 

8.—That since the fifteenth year of the reign of King Charles the Second, 
the indentures of His Majesty’s Mint have uniformly directed that all gold 
used for coin, should consist of eleven ounces of pure gold, and one ounce 
of alloy, in each pound Troy ; and that the said pound Troy should be divided 
and coined into forty-four guineas and one half-guinea, or into other coins 
in that proportion. 

4.—That by a Proclamation of the fourth year of the reign of Kin 
George the First, it was ordered and directed, that guineas, and the severa 
other gold coins therein named, should be current at the rates and values 
then set upon them; vig. the guinea at the rate of twenty-one shillings, and 
other gold coins in the same proportion: thereby establishing, that the gold 
and silver coins of the realm should be a legal tender in all money pay- 
ments, and a standard measure for ascertaining the value of all contracts 
for the payment of money, in the relative proportion of 15 S953 pounds 
weight of sterling silver to one pound of sterling gold. 

5.—That by a statute of the fourteenth year of the reign of His present 
Majesty, subsequently revived and made perpetual by a statute of the thirty- 
ninth year of his reign, it is enacted that no tender in payment of money 
made in the silver coin of this realm, of any sum exceeding the sum of 254. 
at any one time, shall be reputed in law, or allowed to be, a legal tender, 
within Great Britain or Ireland, for more than according to its value by 
weight, after the rate of 5s. 2d. for each ounce of silver. z 

6.—That by a Proclamation of the sixteenth year of the reign of His 
present Majesty, confirmed by several subsequent Proclamations, it was 
ordered and directed, that if the weight of any guinea shall be less than 
five penny-weights and eight grains, such guinea shall cease to be a legal 
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tender for the payment of any money within Great Britain or Ireland; and 
so in the same proportion for any other gold coin. 

7. That under these laws (which constitute the established policy of 
this realm, in regard to money) no contract or undertaking for the payment 
of money stipulated to be paid in pounds sterling, or in good and lawful 
money, of Great Britain, can be legally satisfied and discharged, in gold 
coin, unless the coin tendered shall weigh in the proportion of 2° parts of 
five penny-weights and eight grains ofstandard gold for each pound sterling, 
specified in the said contract, nor in silver coin, for a sum exceeding 251, 
unless such coin shall weigh in the proportion of 2° of a pound Troy of 
standard silver for each pound sterling specified in the contract. 

8. That promissory notes of the Bank of England are stipulations to pay, 
on demand, the sum in pounds sterling respectively specified in each of the 
said notes. 

9.—That when it was enacted by the authority of Parliament,that the pay- 
ment ofthe promissury notes uf the Bank of England, in cash, should for a 
time be suspended, it was not the intention of Parliament that any alteration 
whatsoever should take place in the value of such promissory notes, 

10.—That it appears, that the actual value of the promissory notes of 
the Bank of England (measuring such value by the weight of standard gold 
and silver aforesaid, has been) for a considerable period of time, and still 
is, considerably less than what is established by the laws of the realm to 
be the legal tender in paymentof any money-contract or stipulation. 

11.—That the fall which has thus taken place in the value of the pro- 
missory notes of the Bank of England, and in that of the Country Bank 
paper which is exchangeable for it, has been occasioned by too abundant is- 
sues of paper currency, both by the Bank of England and by Country Banks : 
and that this excess has originated from the want of that check and control 
on the issues of the Bank of England, which existed before the suspension 
of cash payments. 

12.—That it appears, that the exchanges with foreign ports have fora 
considerable period of time been unfavorable to this country, inan extra- 
ordinary degree. 

13.—That, although the adverse circumstances of our trade, together with 
the large amount of our military expenditure abroad, may have contributed 
to render our exchanges with the continent of Europe unfavorable; yet the 
extraordinary degree in which the exchanges have been depressed for so long 
a period, has beer, in a great measure, occasioned by the depreciation which 
has taken place in the relative value of the currency of this country as 
compared with the money of other countries. 

14.—That during the continuance of the suspension of cash payments, it 
is the duty of the Directors of the Bank of England to advert to the state of 
the foreign exchanges, as well as to the price of bullion, witha view to re- 
gulate the amount of their issues. 

16.—That the only certain and adequate security to be provided against an 
excess of paper currency, and for maintaining the relative value of the circu- 
lating medium of the realm, is the lega) convertibility, upon demand, of all 
paper currency into lawful coin of the realm. 

16.—-That in order to revert gradually to this security, and to enforce 
meanwhile a due limitation of the paper of the Bank of England, as well as 
of all the other Bank paper of the country, it is expedient to amend the Act 
which suspends the cash payments of the Bank, by altering the time till 
which the suspension shall continue, from six munths after ratification of a 
definitive treaty of peace, to that of two years from the present time. 
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Resolutions respecting Money, Bullion, and Exchanges, moved 
uy the Right Hon. N. Vansittart, ina Committee of the whole 
Touse of Commons, on the \3th of May, and agreed to by the 
House, on the 14th and 15th of May, 1811. 


i. Resolved,—Tuat the right of establishing and regulating the legal 
money of this kingdom, hath at all times been a royal prerogative, vested in 
the Sovereigns thereof, who have, from time to time, exercised the same 
as they have seen fit, in changing such legal money, or altering and vary- 
ing the value and enforcing or restraining the circulation thereot by Procla- 
mation, or in concurrence with the estates of the realm by Act of Parlia- 
ment: and that such legal money cannot lawfully be defaced, melted down, 
or exported. 

@. Resolved,—That the promissory notes of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England are engagements to pay certain sums of money in 
the legal coin of this kingdom; and that for more than a century past, the 
said Governor and Company were at all times ready to discharge such pro- 
missory notes in legal coin of the realm, until restrained from so dving on 
the 25th of February, 1797, by an Order in Council, confirmed by Act of 
Parliament. 

$. Resolved,—That the promissory notes of the said Company have hither- 
to been, and are at this time, held in public estimation to be equivalent to 
the legal coin of the realm, and generally accepted as such ia all pecuniary 
transactions to which such coin is lawfully applicable. 

4. Resolved,—That at various periods, as well befure as since the said 
restriction, the exchanges between Great Britain and several other countries 
have been unfavorable to Great Britain; and that during such periods, the 

rices of gold and silver bullion, especially of such gold bullion as could be 
egally exported, have frequently risen above the Mint price; and the coin- 
age of money at the Mint has been either wholly suspended or greatly di- 
minished in amount; and that such circumstances have usually occurred, 
when expensive naval and military operations have been carried on abroad: 
and in times of public danger and alarm: or when large importations of 
grain from foreign parts have taken place. 

5. Resolved,—That such unfavorable changes, and rise in the price of 
bullion, occurred to a greater or less degree during the wars carried on by 
Kiog William the Third, and Queen Anne; and also during part of the 
seven years’ war and of the American war, and during the war and scarcity 
of grain in 1795 and 1796, when the difficulty of procuring cash or bullion 
increased to such a degree, that on the 25th of February, 1797, the Bank 
of England was restrained from making payments in cash by an Order of 
Council, confirmed and continued to the present time by .divers Acts of 
Parliament: and the exchanges became still more unfavorable and the price 
of bullion higher, during the scarcity which prevailed for two years previ- 
ous to the peace of Amiens. 
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6. Resolved,—That the unfavorable state of the exchanges, and the high 
price of bullion, do not, in any of the instances above referred to, appear 
to have been produced by the restriction on cash payments at the Bank of 
England, or by any excess in the issue of Bank notes; inasmuch as all the 
said instances, except the last, occurred previously to any restriction on 
such cash payments ; and because, so faras appears by such information 
as has been procured, the price of bullion has frequently been highest, and 
the exchanges most unfavorable, at periods when the issues of Bank notes 
have been considerably diminished, and they have been afterwards restor- 
ed to their ordinary rates, although those issues have been increased. 

7. Resolved —That during the period of nearly seventy-eight years, end- 
ing with the ist of January, 1796, and previous to the aforesaid restriction, 
of which period accounts are before the House; the price uf standard gold 
in bars has been at or under the Mint price twenty-eight years and five 
months, and above the said Mint price forty-eight years and eleven 
months; and that the price of foreign gold coin has been at or under SI. 18s. 
per ounce thirty-six — and seven months, and above the said price 
thirty-nine years and three months; and that during the remaining inter- 
vals no prices are stated.—And that during the same period of seventy-eight 
years, the price of standard silver appears to have been at or under the 
Mint price three years and two months only. 

8. Resolved, —‘that during the latter part, and for some time after the 
close of the American war, during the years 1781, 1782, and 1783, the 
exchange with Hamburgh fell from 34. 1, to 31. 5, being about eight per 
cent.; andthe price of —_ gold rose from @/. 17s. 6d. to 4l. 2s. 3d. per 
ounce, and the price of dollars from 5s. 44d. per ounce, to 5s. 113d.; and 
that the Bank notesin circulation were reduced between March, 1782, and De- 
cember, 1782, from 9,260,000/., to 5,995,000/.,being a diminution of above one- 
third, and continued (with occasional variations) at such reduced rate until 
December, 1784: and that the exchange with Hamburgh rose to 34. 6, and 
the price of gold fell to $i. 17s. 6d., dollars to 5s. 1d. per ounce, before 
the 25th of February, 1787, the amount of Bank-notes being then increased 
to 8,688,000/. 

9. Resolved,—That the amount of Bank-notes in February, 1787, was 
8,688,000/., and in February, 1791, 11,699,000/.; and that during the same 
period, the sum of 10,704,000/. was coined in gold; and that the exchange 
with Hamburgh rose about three per cent. 

10. Resolved,—That the average amount of Bank-notes, in the year 1795, 
was about 11,497,000/.; and, on the 25th of February, 1797, was redu- 
ced to 8,640,000/., during which time the exchange with Hamburgh fell from 
36 to 35, being aboutthree per cent. And the said amount was increased 
to 11,855,000/., exclusive of 1,542,000/. in notes of one pound and two 
pounds each, on the 1st of February, 1798, during which time the exchange 
rose to 38. 2, being about nine per cent. 

11. Resolved,—That the average price of wheat, per quarter, in England, 
in the year 1798, was 65s. 3d.; in 1799, 67s. 5d.; in 1800, 113s. 7d.; in 
1801, 118s. Sd.; and in 1802, 67s. 5d. 


The amount of Bank notes, of five pounds and upwards, was, 


about and under 51. making together 
in 1798, 10,920,400/, 1,786,0001. 12,706,4001. 
in 1799, 12,048,790/. 1,626,1102. 13,674,906, 
in 1800, 13,421,9200. 1,831,820. 15,253,740. 
in 1801, 13,454,3701. 2,715,180/. 16,169,550/. 


in 1802, 13,917,980/. 3,136,470/, 17,054,450. 
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That the exchange with Hamburgh was, in January, 1798, 38.2; January, 
1799,37. 7; January, 1800, 32.; January, 1801, 29.8; being a fall of above 
22 per cent.—In January, 1802, 32. 2; and December, 1802, 34.; being in 
the whole a rise of about thirte » per cent. 

12. Resolved,—That during all the periods above referred to, previous to 
the commencement of the war with France, in 1793, the principal states of 
Europe preserved their independence, and the trade and correspondence 
thereof were carried on conformably to the accustomed law of nations; and 
that although from the time of the invasion of Holland by the French, in 
1795, the trade of Great Britain with the Continent was in part circumscrib- 
ed and interrupted, it was carried on freely with several of the most consi- 
derable ports, and commercial correspondence was maintained at all times 
previous to the summer of 1807. 

13. Resolved,—That since the month of November, 1806, and especially 
since the summer of 1807,a system of exclusion has been established against 
the British trade on the continent of Europe, under the influence and terror 
of the French power, and enforced with a degree of violence and rigor never 
before attempted; whereby all trade and correspondence between Great 
Britain andthe continent of Europe, (with some occasional exceptiors, chief- 
ly in London and in certain parts of Spain and ——— has Seon hazard- 
ous, precarious, and expensive, the trade being loaded with excessive freights 
to foreign shipping, and the other unusual charges: and that the trade of 
Great Britain with the United States of America has also been uncertain and 
interrupted; and thatin addition to these circumstances, which have greatly 
affected the course of payinents between this country and other nations, the 
naval and military expenditure of the United Kingdom, in foreign parts, has 
for the three years past, been very great; and the price of grain, owing to a 
deficiency in the crops, higher than at any time whereof the accounts 
appear before Parliament, except during the scarcity of 1800 and 1801; 
and that large quantities Sasol hens been imported. 

14. Resolved,—That the amount of currency, necessary for carrying on the 
transactions of the country, must bear a proportion to the extent of its trade 
and its public revenue and expenditure ; and that the annual amount of the 
exports and imports of Great Britain, on an average of three yea ,, ending 
5th January, 1797, was 48,732,651/. official value: the average amount of 
revenue paid into the Exchequer, including meoyies raised by lottery, 
18,759,165/., and of loans, 18,409,842/.; making together 37,169,007/.; 
and the average amount of the total expenditure of Great Britain, 42,855, 
111/.; and that the average amount of Bank-notes in circulation (all of 
which were for five pounds, or upwards) was about 10,782,780/.; and that 
57,274,617/. had been coined in gold during His Majesty’s reign, of which 
a large sum was then in circulation. 

That the annual amount of the exports and imports of Great Britain, on 
an average of three years, ending 5th January, 1811, supposing the imports 
from the East Indies and China, in the year ending the 5th of January, 1811, 
to have been equal to their amount in the preceding year, was 77,971,3181. ; 
the average amount of revenue paid into the Exchequer, 62,763,746. ; and of 
loans 12,673,548/. making together 75,437,294/.; andthe average amount 
of the total expenditure of Great Britain, 82,205,066/.; and that the average 
amount of Bank-notes, above five pounds, was about 14,265,840/., and of 
notes under five pounds about 5,283,330/.; and that the amount of gold coin 
in circulation was greatly diminished. 

15. Resolved,—That the situation of this kingdom, in respect ofits politi- 
cal and commercial relations with foreign countries, as above stated, is suffi- 
cient, without any change in the internal value of its currency, to account 
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~ = unfavorable state of the foreign exchanges, and for the high price of 
ullion. 

16. Resoloed,—That itis highly important that the restriction on the 
payments incash, of the Bank of England, should be removed whenever the 
pe itical and commercial regulations of the country shall render it compati- 

le with the public interest. 

17. Resolved,—That under the circumstances affecting the political and 
commercial relations of this kingdom with foreign countries, it would be 
highly inexpedient and dangerous, now to fix a definite period for the remo- 
val of the restriction of cash payments at the Bank of England, prior to the 
term already fixed by the Act 44 Geo. ILI. c. 4. of six months after the 
eonclusion of a definitive treaty of peace. 
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Ow a fair estimate of the utility resulting from our ancient gram- 
mar schools, they will probably appear to be the primary sources 
of that intellectual light, which, in a very remarkable degree, has 
illuminated, not only the more elevated, but the middle and subor- 
dinate classes of our distinguished country. To the ancient gram- 
mar schools, founded in many of our provincial towns, and in most 
of our great cities, we are indebted for the diffusion of that attrac- 
tive species of literature, which leads the young mind, by its pecu- 
liar charms, to the love of a studious life, and consequently conduces, 
in proportion to the genius and opportunities of the scholar, to 
high improvements in every part of useful science and ornamental 
erudition. The pleasantness of the path, on first entrance on the 
journey, strewed as it is with flowers of poetry, has allured the 
student to proceed in his course, who might have been deterred, 
on the very threshold, if he had seen nothing but the roughness of 
the road and the difficulty of the ascent to any very distinguished 
eminence. Many of the aspirants, it is true, never reach the sum- 
mit; but still they rise above the plain, and attain to a very desira- 
ble mediocrity; a mediocrity in itself respectable, and to the public, 
from its abundance, most beneficial. To this early relish of intel- 


lectual pleasure, and this generous emulation in pursuit of moral 
and mental excellence, which pervade the middle rank of life, in 
consequence of an easy and free access to the best and most pleas- 
ing mode of education, we may confidently attribute much of that 
brilliancy which emblazons our NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

The uniform and general studies of a rising generation, operating, 
from century to century, must have a powerful effect on the minds 
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and manners of a whole people. I arrogate not too much to gram- 
mar schools, when I venture to conjecture, that such is their disci- 
plice, aud such the kind of learning which they communicate, that 
we may ascribe to them, in great measure, that prevalent correct- 
ness of moral and religious principle, that manliness of mind, that 
delicate sense of honor, that love of liberty, that spirit of benevo- 
lence, which are acknowledged even by neighbouring nations, who 
envy, while they eulogise, to diffuse over this favored island an un- 
rivalled lustre. That our national character excels that of our 
neighbours, is allowed, on comparison, by travellers the most en- 
lightened and impartial. Of this proud pre-eminence there must 
be some cause singularly powerful. And surely a superior mode 
of education, attainable by all, and adopted by most, who from 
circumstances are able to avail themselves of it, seems perfectly 
adequate, in the course of centuries, to the production of an effect, 
like this, no less general than illustrious. 

In the venerable foundations consecrated to polite learning by 
the wisdom and well-placed munificence of our pious forefathers, 
a great majority of the people (above a state of absolute penury), 
that is, the mass in middle life, may claim, as their BIRTHRIGHT, 
a classical education. Without personal influence, or the solicita- 
tion of patronage, they may enjoy the privilege of receiving instruc- 
tion gratuitously ; such instruction as tends to strengthen, enlarge, 
and refine their intellectual faculties. ‘They possess the means of 
acquiring, by the best discipline, at an age when all that is acquired 
is usually retained, a habit of reading, a taste for contemplation, a 
judgment and love of fine composition, an introduction to science, 
and (which is perhaps the most important of all,) an experienced 
conviction, in early youth, that a great enjoyment of life is attain- 
able in the retirement of a library, and that intellectual pleasure 
makes an ample compensation for the self-denials of virtue. Les- 
sons of this tendency, given to the rising generation of a whole 
people, during succeeding ages, must have a wonderful effect in 
causing and maintaining a moral and intellectual priority. Mino, 
utterly neglected in many parts of the world, is here cultivated at 
the vernal season, in nurseries admirably adapted to promote its 
growth; nurseries, whose gates are open to all, in every well-inha- 
bited district throughout this kingdom: and without a cultivated 
mind, what is man but (animal bipes et implume) a two-legged 
and unfeathered animal? A superficial observation is sufficient to 
discover how human nature degenerates, where mind, at an early 
age, is left in a state of native sterility. No wonder, that in a 
country, where the opportunities for thus cultivating mind are 
freely and abundantly afforded, at the most susceptible age, the 
human race should be advanced to a superiority. The studies of 
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the grammar school are precisely those, on which Cicero bestowed 
that fine encomium, which, from its excellence, has become trite; 
but as it is apposite, | repeat it. ‘ These are the studies,” says 
he, “ which supply food for the growing faculties in youth; furnish 
a delightful amusement in age; add a grace to the enjoyments of 
prosperity ; afford a consolatory refuge from the ills of adversity; 
are a constant source of pleasure at home, and, at the same time 
are no embarrassment abroad, supply topics to muse upon in the 
wakeful hour of midnight ; accompany us in our rural excursions; 
and travel with us in our tours to every foreign country.” Well 
known as is this passage, aad in the memory of every school-boy 
of the grammar school, I have introduced it for the sake of others, 
who seem exclusively to prefer a mercantile or mechanical plan of 
instruction; that they may see and duly appreciate the excellent and 
extensive effects of that classical mode, which formed one of the 
most accomplished men of ancient Rome, and has produced the 
most shining characters in modern Europe. 

Though the grammar schools may appear at first sight, and in 
the first instance, to be calculated chiefly, if not only, for the mid- 
dle ranks; yet have they not been exclusively confined to any order. 
The liberal founders opened their gates, as they opened their hearts 
and hands, wide enough to admit high and low, rich and poor; and 
certainly at five or six of the greatest grammar schools in the king- 
dom, the high and rich, knowing the value of a solid, combined 
with an ornamental, education, constitute the most numerous par- 
takers of the pious founders’ bounty. I mean not the pecuniary 
advantages. ‘They may be very properly limited to those whom 
narrow circumstances at home might render it difficult to emerge ; 
but the benefits of liberal instruction are indiscriminately afforded 
to rich and poor, to all indeed who apply for them, and who have 
inclination or ability to partake and avail themselves of the privi- 
lege. 

When we read the biography of our country, we find that many 
nobles of the land, statesmen, prelates, judges, have owed their 
elevation from the humblest condition, to grammar schools in the 
vicinity of their birth-place, to which they were sent perhaps from 
mere motives of economy; but which taught them to contemplate 
with understanding and taste, the finest monuments of classic anti- 
quity, and (rustic as they were in their origin) to emulate at last 
the politest ages, those of Pericles and Augustus; and to vie with 
them in solidity of thought, in extent of knowledge, in correctness 
of style, in manly eloquence, in sound philosophy, in generosity of 
sentiment, in al] the attainments of elegant arts and recondite sci- 
ence, to which the study of the HUMANITIES, by its liberalizing 
influence, is directly and powerfully conducive. Among the lower 
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classes, and even the lowest, in instances without number, the 
grammar schools have elicited genius, likely to be lost in obscuri- 
ty, or chilled to torpidity in the cold atmosphere of extreme indi- 
gence. Fortunate circumstances concurring with merit, have 
raised many a poor lad from his humble seat in the village school, 
(where, without money and without friends, he acquired the elements 
of the highest mental accomplishments,) to the seat of episcopal, 
judicial, and senatorial dignity. But here let me assure him, that 
the solid internal worth acquired in a literary life, that worth which 
renders a man respectable to himself and all around him, though 
he should be little favored by the smiles of fortune, is itself an 
ELEVATION, the want of which cannot be supplied by a coronet 
ora mitre. Such is the lesson learned in a converse with the mo- 
ral philosophers of classical antiquity. ‘The scholar whose mind 
is purified, as well as enlightened, by au early and faithful applica- 
tion to wisdom like this, has a treasure within him, which, like 
that of religion and a good conscience, the world can neither give 
vor take away. But 1 should indeed scorn to recommend a public 
school, from the vulgar motive of making profitable connexions; a 
mean and servile motive, utterly unworthy the dignity of a mind 
once raised to the perception of all intellectual beauty, and placing 
its happiness on things beyond the reach, or even conception, of a 
time-serving and selfish patronage. 

It is observable that the more ignorant men are, the meaner and 
more attached are they to temporal goods; and, for the most part, 
the more capable of acquiring them; because they refer all their 
sordid cares and venal labors solely to the acquisition. Intellectual 
and invisible goods seem to them chimerical, the mere day dreams 
of a romantic imagination. ‘They deride and despise them, account- 
ing those only substantial which are tangible. 

Even classical learning may be debased and become contempti- 
ble by servility, But, i itself, it is highly favorable to manliness 
of spirit and a modest, yet noble independence. Ignorance is 
prone, from conscious weakness, to stoop too low to power usurp- 
ed. Slavery, popery, and the sloth of illiterate superstition might 
have overrun this country, as it has others, in our neighbourhood, if 
the POPULAR EDUCATION had not been such as to inspire a 
generous self-dependence, and a love of liberty. ‘The reformation 
of vur religion, the ardent and general thirst for knowledge, exclu- 
sive of lucre, and even the matchless industry in arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, which distinguish Britons, are all ascribable to a 
manly spirit fostered, if not excited, by the peculiar efficacy of 
Greek and Roman examples, held up to us for imitation, at our 
ancient grammar schools. They inspired the young minds of the 
middle ranks, all over the country, with ENERGY; while they af- 
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forded them the means of information on all subjects; and formed 
them, as men, and as members of the community, on the models, 
not of Goths and Vandals, not of monks and friars, but citizens of 
Athens, Lacedzmon, and Rome. Let it be remembered that 
COLLEGES were once a kind of free schools, admitting boys of 
twelve or fourteen years old, and training them in the classics, ex- 
actly in the manner of the old grammar schools in the country 
towns. Milton entered early, at Christ’s college and, it is suppos- 
ed, underwent the discipline of the rod, as a school boy, while re- 
sident at Cambridge. Many others, like him, were admitted 
members of a college at an age quite puerile. I comprehend 
therefore the colleges, at the periods [ allude to, among the gram- 
mar schools; and I venture to say, that all of them together have 
been the nurseries of the divines, philosophers, lawyers, heroes, pa- 
triots, philanthropists, and good men of all descriptions, that have 
made posterity mindful of them by becoming its benefactors, and 
thus obtained a permanent place in the temple of fame. 

They have also raised multitudes of well informed and virtuous 
men, who, though they may not have advanced above a mediocrity 
of excellence, though they made no pretensions to illustrious and 
pre-eminent merit, have yet acted their parts in life with credit and 
comfort, and been useful and respectable ; and, if not stars of the 
first magnitude, or singly luminous and dazzling, have diffused a 
wide expanse of mild radiance like the galaxy. ‘Their combined 
light has thrown a lustre on the horizon, perhaps greater than 
would stream from any single luminary, however brilliant its origi- 
nal splendor. 

It is not, therefore, without deep concern, that I observe a mea- 
sure proposed to the legislature, which has a direct tendency to 
degrade grammar schools; and, if not absolutely to abolish them 
or diminish their number, yet to alter and deteriorate their constitu- 
thon. 

The promoters of this most important innovation are doubtless 
actuated by benevolent and patriotic motives; but I cannot help 
thinking their opinions founded on a view both hasty and superfi- 
cial. ‘They have, perhaps, been led to adopt the ideas of the cal- 
culating politicians; ideas not always compatible with the tenderest 
humanity or soundest wisdom: and in consequence of the economy, 
which the calculating system encourages, they endeavour to divert 
to other channels the funds bequeathed by founders for the support 
of grammar schools. ‘They attempt to blend, by a most unnatural 
amalgamation, under the same roof, the same statutes, and the 
same masters, the education of a clerk in a counting-house, or an 
apprentice behind the counter, with that which was designed to li- 
beralize the mind, form it to taste and elegance, and qualify it for 
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the most useful professions and most honorable stations in society. 
Let us look at the proposed new law. By a clause in the bill en- 
titled, ‘‘ a Bill for Lmproving the Administration of Endowments 
connected with Education, and for the better fulfilling the Inten- 
tions of the Founders thereof,” it is declared and enacted, that the 
person or persons having the power of appointing the master of 
any school founded or enduwed for the teaching of GRAMMAR, 
and who shall have appointed such master, may, if he or they 
think fit, make a bargain with the said master, as they can agree 
together, by force of which he shail bind himself to teach either 
by himself, or an usher, or assistant, reading, writing, and accounts, 
to such persons, and on such terms, as shall be agreed upon, be- 
sides teaching grammar, according to the instructions and directions 
of the founder, grantor, devisor, or testator. 

By the next clause “ That it shall and may be lawful for the 
person or persons having the appointment of the master of such 
grammar school as aforesaid, as often as the place of such master 
shall be vacant, from and after the passing of this act, to order and 
require that the person to be appointed, shall without any farther 
consideration, teach by himself, or by an usher, or assistant, read- 
ing, writing, and accounts, to such persons, on such terms as the 
said persons so appointing him to be master shall think fit to pre- 
scribe, besides teaching grammar, according to the intentions and 
directions of the founder, grantor, devisor, or testator. And in 
case such master, after being so appointed, shall not so teach 
reading, writing, and accounts, in the manner so prescribed, then 
he shall be removed from his place by an order of the Lord High 
Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, or Vice Chancellor, for which 
the person or persons aforesaid having the power of appointing 
such master, is and are hereby authorised and empowered to ap- 
ply.” 

How is this, we may ask, (and the question is suggested by the 
very able master of Shrewsbury school,) a bill for the better fulfil- 
ling the intentions of the founder, when the clause provides that the 
master shall teach English, reading, and accounts, besides grammar, 
according to the intention of the founder; and these very words 
acknowledge that the founder did not intend that English, writing, 
and accounts, should be taught in his school, but that he founded 
it for purposes totally different? Those purposes were improve- 
ment in the learned languages, which have been justly called the 
keys of knowledge. ‘Those purposes were to qualify for the pro- 
fessions in divinity, law, physic, and many of the subordinate em- 
ployments in life, which yet, requiring learning and an improved 
understanding, partake of that noble liberality which is the rtend- 
ed and legitimate result of a LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
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This abasement of grammar schools must, in a great measure, ex- 
clude the middle ranks, for whom they were principally designed, 
though not exclusively. The honest and laudable pride of human 
nature would prevent even the middle ranks from sending their 
sons to a seminary, where they must, for years, associate with 
boys, evidently and greatly their inferiors, not only in rank, but in 
manners, and often in MORALS ; not having in general the advantage 
of example and ‘imstruction at HOME. But as this is a tender 
topic, and as all foundations of this kind are certainly eleemosynary, 
{ cannot but feel a solicitude not to be misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented. Let nothing then be said or conceived on the subject of 
foundation schools, that in the smallest degree militates against 
the charitable intentions of the founder. But let us ever remember 
that charity or rather bounty, without discretion, like valor, is of 
little use, and often defeats its own purpose. 

The clergy have always been the most zealous and active 
advocates of charity schools. But charity schools.in their sermons 
are kept distinct from grammar schools ; and in my opinion, ought, 
for the benefit of society, and the very purposes of charity, to be 
retained in their distinct state. Charity 1s due, let us recollect, to 
the middle ranks, and indeed to all ranks of wretched mortals, as 
well as to those who are confessedly poor and needy, and the 
immediate or distressed objects of eleemosynary bounty. 

In the name of all thatis Christian and humane, just and reason- 
able, let the poor be educated; but let them be educated, as they 
now are, atplaces, and according toinstitutions, appropriated to their 
peculiar exigencies and condition. Let the instruction afforded 
them be in things evidently most conducive to their substantial 
and permanent welfare. Reading, writing, and ciphering, ex- 
clusively of all high learning, as they themselves call it, aud all 
ornamental accomplishments, most certainly constitute for them a 
most valuable, I may say, for all their purposes, a complete edu- 
cation. It is complete ; for if they gain this education in a com- 
petent degree, they gain a great deal, and they want no more. 
More would be not only superfluous, but detrimental. A wild 
and romantic aspiration at pre-eminence in letters, unattainable 
in a life of labor, through want of time and want of pecuniary 
supplies to prosecute inquiries beyond the school, would but ag- 
gravate the unavoidable evils of poverty, by rendering the sense of 
them more acute. Discreet charity will not furnish the poor with 
the means of increasing their discontent, which is their chief misery ; 
for healthy poverty is, in truth, capable of much real happiness, 
and health is best secured by labor and temperance. A_ taste 
for refinement will render many of the objects with which they 
must be conversant, intolerably offensive ; and this, while it adds 
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soreness to their impatience, increases their poverty, by rendering 
their necessary employment irksome. And is this charity? Let us 
not be the dupes of plausible and hypocritical pretensions, or 
mistaken philanthropy ; but reinember that to do good, we must 
be guided by sober sense and the dictates of experience. It is the 
decree of Providence, and the very existence of a community re- 
quires, that some among us shall be “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” For such employment the polish of liberal education 
will be a disqualification. ‘The axe requires not the point of the 
lancet, nor the edge of the razor, ‘The tool must be fitted to the 
work ; and some implements of indispensable necessity, and of 
wonderful execution, owe all their power and utility to the obtuse- 
ness of their form, and even to their clumsy ponderosity. Paint 
them, gild them, carve them, polish them, sharpen them ; and they 
bacome mere baubles and useless umber. 

Every rational creature, indeed, should use all attainable means 
of improving his reason, that noblest gift of God, and ornament 
of human nature. But he has bodily wants, as well as intellectual ; 
and the same God who gave him reason, has given him muscular 
strength and activity, to supply, from day to day, what is necessary 
to his continuance in existence. The culture of his reason must 
not preclude his attention to the preservation of his life, and the lives 
of those also whom he has been instrumental in bringing into a 
world of suffering, sorrow, and continual dependence. 

Christianity, it is true, has exalted men in the scale of beings, and 
the poor man has a title to all its benefits; but he must have read 
that the very founders of his religion submitted to manual labor, 
Heathenism, indeed, justified slavery; but no man under the 
evangelical dispensation is to be treated as a machine, or a beast of 
burden. He need not be a philosopher, or a professor of theology, 
but he ought to be acquainted with the essential doctrines of his 
religion, the rule of life, and the source of solace. He ought to 
be made sensible, that there is an attainable good in this life, superior 
to animal gratification; that there are pleasures more refined, 
exalted, and durable than those of the senses, and that a life of 
faith and obedience affurds hope of ahappy immortality. Of this 
every poor man in the nation should be made sensible, and for this 
purpose the humble schools prepared for him are sufficient; for, 
I believe, they never neglect reading the scriptures, catechetical 
instruction, and daily supplication. 

But let it not be imagined, for one moment, that the poor are 
more concerned in religious instruction than the rich. At the altar 
of Him, who has no respect to persons, the high and low, rich 
and poor, meet together in perfect equality. But it must be 
remembered, that the rich, and those, who, if not rich, yet enjoy a 
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competency, have parts to act in society, which the poor are neither 
required nor able to perform, To qualify them tor these parts, 
the rich have usually the means of a more compre sthensive education ; 

that sort of education, which is termed liberal, and which ts afforded 
at the grammar aah But the poor may, if they can continue 
long enough there, receive the same beuetit. And if it happens, that 
a poor boy has talents and diligence, and friends to enable him to 
proceed to a great length uninterrupted in his studies, he may have 
all the benetit which the rich can receive. He bas indeed a right 
to all the classical instruction the grammar school can afford. It 
is his inheritance, and itis not unfrequent to see boys of this des- 
cription, avail themselves greatly of this inheritance, and in conse- 
quence of their virtues and abilities, rise in the world to high 
eminence. ‘The greater part of poor boys, however, are called 
away, before they can have had time to make any singular 
proficiency; such as may exalt ther condition. ‘They are called 
away to assist their parents, in procuring a livelihood; or to engage 
in trades for their own future maintenance. Still they may have 
acquired something from the Latin school, which will give them a 
superiority over competitors of their own rank, if it be barely a 
slight acquaintance with grammar and orthography. But who 
knows what may be their lot in the vicissitudes of life ? and if they 
are destined to ascend, they are qualified for their elevation. 

But in general it may be asserted, that all may be donc 
which can be done for the majority of the poor, in the article 
of education, without interfering with the old established plan 
of the grammar schools ,without destroying the distinction, which is 
very great, between them and the parochial charity schools, or the 
common day schools, which modestly profess to teach nothing 
more than the arts of reading, writing, and ciphering. The poor 
may be religiously, morally, and most usefully educated without 
at all trenching upon those ‘high or ornamental attainments which 
add a grace to polished society, which qualify for professions, for 
state employ ments, and form the gentleman and the scholar. ‘They 
may enjoy all the benefits which prudence, common sense, and 
their station in society admit of, all that a regard to their own bap- 
piness allows, without degrading or diminishing the old system of 
classical foundations, which, in the very nature of things, must be 
particularly desirable and suitable to those who can live, and be 
extremely useful to the community, without the necessity of 
MANUAL LABOR. 

Let nothing then here advanced, be understood as designed to 
militate, in the slightest degree, against charity schools, or schools 
appropriated to reading, writing, aud ciphering, whether parochial, 
national, or private. May such schools increase and multiply, and 
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be supplied wherever deficient. May they still be encouraged by 
christian benefactors. And indeed it is satisfactory to observe, 
that in addition to the parochial and national schools scattered all 
over the kingdom, there are petty schools, and humble semimaries 
for children in many a cottage, in almost every village and hamlet, 
and almost every street or lane of the towns throughout the extended 
empire. Statistical writers inay hardly vouchsafe to dignify some 
of these homely tenements with the name of schools; but whatever 
name they bear, they communicate very widely the power of reading, 
and often of writing and casting accounts. ‘The bible, the prayer 
book, aud the catechism form their library. ‘There is usually an aged 
matron in every part of the rural parish, who has seen better days, 
and who brings the little learumg she acquired in those better 
days, to the thatched lodging of her decrepid age, and distribates 
it to the children around her, for the poor pittance of a weekly mite. 
Some lame, disabled, or superannuated man, often the parish clerk 
himself ; some widow, confined to her home by an infant family; 
some female orphan, wntit for hard labor, adnnts the mfant cirele, 
fora morsel of bread, to sit round the embers on her hearth; 
while, with exemplary cure and assiduity, she teaches them to spell 
and read, never, on any account, omitting the scriptures, the 
manual of devotion, and the catechism. All these humble imstract- 
ors earn their scanty livelihood by keeping these petty schools, 
and is it charity to deprive so many thousands as there are of them, 
and each, an object of charity, or rather of reward, of their honest 
and useful means of supporting life? Shall all these be thrown 
out of their employment, and sent as useless paupers to the parish 
poor-house, because the new act of parliament opens the grammar 
school for the reception of their scholars. It is an injury both to 
the cottage teachers, and to the grammar school, which it not 
only degrades but robs, in this instance, by diverting the funds to 
purposes never thought of by the pious founder. Nay, in many 
cases the founder has virtually forbidden it by requiring in his sta- 
tutes, that no boy shall be admitted into his school who cannot 
read, not English only, but Latin, and who cannot write legibly. 
The intention of a founder in preserving grammar studies unde- 
graded ought to be held sacred, more especially where the most 
important interests of those whom he designed to serve, are deeply 
concerned in a literal compliance with it. 

Wills, charters, and acts of parliament, have combined to give the 
natives and inhabitants of certain districts, their heirs and successors 
for ever, the privilege of being educated without expense, in the 
highest accomplishments of the human mind, (for such certainly 
are the accomplishments which the study of the HUMANITIES 
affords or leads to) ; and this right has for centuries devolved from 
father to son, as one of the freehold and unalienable advantages at- 
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tached to their place of nativity or habitation. There is great infenticn 
in DEBASING the value of this inheritance. And after all, the 
reduction of grammar schools to schools for spelling, reading, and 
writing, is, to render them in fact, mere charity schools ; for when 
the grammar schools are so degraded, by making half their business 
to consist in teaching spelling, reading, and writing, Latin and 
Greek will be in little request. ‘They will be, as in some academies, 
merely nominal studies, adapted to adorn an advertisement, and 
answer the purposes of didactic quackery; for the majority of 
parents and scholars will decline the Latin and Greek part of the 
system, and the proposed change, which seems to favor the poor, 
is in fact no favor at ail; for it is but the supply of a superfluity. 
Schools for the poor, and schools for spelling, reading, writing, 
and ciphering abound, even so much as to hurt each other’s pros- 
perity, by the multitude and competition, ‘The more decent orders 
of society will be driven out of their own grammar schools, by pride 
and indignation at the idea of confounding them with parish esta- 
blishments, and by a proper dislike to low and vulgar association 
for their progeny. And who will be benefited? Not the children 
of the poor, who have already places and opportunities, free of cost, 
for the attainment of all the learning which is likely to serve them, 
or of which, through want of time, they are alone capable. No 
injury is done to poor families by preserving the grammar schools 
in the state intended by the founders; on the contrary, it is a great 
advantage to them; as it preserves a perpetual opportunity of 
giving their children, under more favorable contingencies, a chance 
to rise in life. It would not be surprising, if the poor, made duly 
sensible of the advantage of the grammar schools, in their pure 
uumixed state, were to petition parliament against the very in- 
novation which is proposed, under the color of more extensive 
beneficence to them, than that of the pious founders. If the 
middle and higher ranks were to combine with them in sucha 
petition, they also would consult their interest in a matter most im- 
portant to their families and the successors to their property. They 
may not now want the benefits gratuitously afforded, but are still 
greatly interested in preserving them in their original state. 

amilies often fall to decay; and then, ‘ when house and land are 
gone and spent,” there is a cheap education for them of the highest 
excellence. ‘There is often also an exhibition or fellowship at- 
tached to the school, that may help to restore the family, or may 
place it in the road that leads to fame and fortune. Gentlemen of 
moderate property, with large families, are enabled by the free 
school to give all their sous an education as good as their own, and 
the. means of maintaining their paternal place in society. The 
boys may be qualified at the classical school (but not at the spelling, 
reading, writing, and ciphering school) forthe magistracy or the 
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senate; they may be rendered by gratuitous education at the gram- 
mar school (which is a most important advantage) fit company for 
the most enlightened and polished circles, and sit down, unrecom- 
mended by riches, among princes and nobles with a manly, though 
modest, confidence, 

With the utmost respect for the defenders of our country, I 
venture to make aremark of the lamentable deficiency of educa- 
tion among mauwy in the army and navy. I do not say, “ let the 
laurel yield to the gown ;” but 1 do say, that as many enter these 
professions, especially the navy, at the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
they are removed from the grammar school before they have ac- 
quired even orthography, or at least any useful knowledge of gram- 
mar. ‘They who wield the sword like Cesar, lose their glory, 
(unlike Cesar in this instance) when they hold the pen. The dis- 
patches from victorious heroes, | have been informed, are often 
illiterate; and, in company to which their exploits have raised 
them, must they not sink in esteem, when they are found inferior 
to the menial at their backs, in correctness or propriety of language? 
They rank and associate with people of the highest class, perhaps 
as peers of the realm, when, lo! this general and that admiral, 
so celebrated in the rolls of fame, feels himself out of bis element, 
and no less awkward than the gentleman or scholar he converses 
with would feel, at the helm of a man of war. He speaks English 
scarcely better than a Frenchman, or any other foreigner, yet shall 
he be a man of great understanding, and such as would have shone 
in the senate, as well as in the ship, had he continued long enough 
at the grammar school. 

The countless numbers of persons whose vocations require some 
portion of classical knowledge, or scholar-like attainments, cannot 
but incur irreparable disadvantage, by the degradation of the 
grammar schools, aud their metamorphosis to schools preparatory 
to trade. How greatly superior in character, and probably in 
skill, do the numerous bodies of attorneys, surgeons, and apo- 
thecaries, become, when they have had the good fortune to spend 
a few years, in their early youth, at the grammar school. How 
many persons are there in the civil, military, and naval line, pos- 
sessing, with the ideas and rank of gentlemen, small incomes ; 
how many, in places and offices scarcely lucrative enough to sup- 
port a family, all of whom would fall into the contempt which 
narrow circumstances excite, if they were not rescued from it by 
their education ; and they could have had no education, except im 
reading, writing, and accounts, but for the grammar school, found- 
ed in the town or parish in which they had the good fortune to be 
natives or inhabitants ? Such persons, so educated, maintain the 
rank of gentlemen, descend not from their parental level, and 
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often rise above it, by the exercise of virtues, or the display of 
abilities, the seeds of which were cultivated at the classical nursery ; 
a place devoted, like the common field in the neighbourhood, to 
public use. And can these numerous and spirited tribes submit to 
have so valuable a privilege taken from them and from their poste- 
rity, or, by a mischievous alteration and deterioration, rendered 
either useless or unacceptable ? 

There is a character or description of persous in’ England, 
scarcely known on the continent, yet most useful and respectable, 
when duly and uniformly supported ; a character and description 
of persons that preserves, Iu a great measure, the independent 
spirit of the nation; that becomes a blessing to a neighbourhood, 
and is indeed, when accompanied, as it often is, by plain, blunt 
honesty, by judicious, as well as upright conduct, and by a well- 
cultivated understanding, a mainstay of the constitution, [ mean 


thetrue ENGiist COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 3 not merely an over- 
grown rich man, ina melancholy mansion that forbids approach ; 
not a mere minton of fortune, that despises the poor, and crouches 
to the great: buta man, living on his own estate, doing good to all 
his neighbours as be has opportunity, exercising hospitality on gen- 
erous, not selfish, motives, and scorning to sell his birthright for a 
mess of pottage. “This valuable character is very much formed and 
preserved in this country by the grammar school , where the young 
esquire, ata distance from the corruption of the metropolis, instead 
of being rendered effemimate by frivolity, or servile by sycophantic 
example, associated in youth with honest neighbours of simple man- 
ners, and at the same time, was early imbued with the uoble 
sentiments of classical lore, the spirit-stirring lessons of heroic 
history, and the fascinating charms of poetry and eloquence. 

The Crercy of this country constitute a most enlightened and 
respectable body of gentlemen: they are well educated at the 
grammar schools; they have much leisure, not being constantly 
employed, like the popish clergy, in ceremouvies of I:ttle meaning, 
and attended with no edification: they therefore read and improve 
their minds during life. The whole of their lives isa course of 
education ; but they began it at the grammar school ; and if that 
had been wanting, they might have been ignorant, like the poor 
priests ina Roman catholic country. 1 speak of them now not 
merely as clerical and ecclesiastical persons ; but as gentlemen, 
possessing the qualities of true gentlemen in mind, manners, and 
accomplishments, and owing their rank in society to the grammar 
school, which introdaced them to the University. Asa body of ec- 
clesiastics, they are confessedly not equalled in all Europe ; and they 
owe their superiority to their initiation in the HUMANITIES, in those 
seminaries over which, to their honor and the public benefit, they al- 
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most universally preside, handing down the torch they received, 
with augmented light, to the latest posterity. 

And here it may be proper to remark, that if grammar schools 
are to be reduced to schools for, spelling, reading, and writing, the 
clergy, as they now exist among us, could not condescend to preside 
over them, unless urged by dire necessity. What man, partaking of 
the spirit of a gentleman or scholar, could submit to be under the 
absolute control of a low-minded, officious, upstart governor; to 
be directed even in his modes of instruction and discipline by him, or 
liable to be turned out by him, on application to the chancellor, for 
disobedience. Ee who could bear such degradation, would indeed 
deserve it. 

‘To degrade the clergy, is to discountenance religion; and no- 
thing could more effectually degrade the clergy, than to convert 
the grammar schools to the same purpose, and mode, and kind of 
instruction as the common schools of charity. In the first place, 
it must most materially mjure their own education; im the second, 
it must render their congregations less intelligent, and consequent- 
ly relax their efforts in. Composing lessons for public imstruction, 
The clergy of the church, especially the ofliciating part of them, 
all over the kingdom, are bred at grammar schools, and there 
furnished with the weapons of knowledge, learning, and eloquence, 
which enable them to go forth, a well arrayed army, to militate 
against error, and manfully to fight in the cause of religion and 
virtue. 

As private tutors of peers, statesmen, and senators, the clergy 
contribute to foster those talents, and communicate that knowledge, 
which, though while confined to their own body, itis of little efhi- 
cacy in state affairs, yet, may, when transferred to the rulers ofa 
nation, serve or save a country. Much of the light that enlightens 
the great council of the empire is borrowed from the lamps m the 
sanctuary. Few are those, among the distinguished persons that 
direct in cabinets, or lead in parliaments, who have not been in- 
debted for a great share of their commanding abilities to some 
clerical tutor, who was himself trained in a grammar school. The 
annals also of many rura/ grammar schools, as well as those of 
Westminster, prove that some of the brightest luminaries in church 
and state owed the foundation of their superiority toa Buspy. A 
little country free school has been the procatarctic cause of raising 
a man from a very low estate to a seat on the woolsack, or she 
most exalted place on the judicial bench ; and many a rustic lad, 
sent thence to college on an exhibition, though born to the plough, 
the loom, the anvil, or the shop, has at last lifted his mitved frout 
among coronets, and sat down, clothed im purple and fine linen, 
in his own palace. 
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Where would the generality of candidates for orders acquire the 
langtiage of the New Testament, if it were not commonly taught 
in the grammar schools? What a mean character would a minister 
of a parish maintain, whose whole stock of preparatory learning 
consisted in manual writing and the rule of three. Such a debase- 


ment of the dignified and most useful character of the pastor of a. 


parish, would be levelling the church to the dust, and, in its effects, 
rendering the congregation, and gradually the whole people, a 
race degenerated from their forefathers, If such a revolution in 
the general education should take place, and the higher orders, as 
well as the lower, be trained chiefly to the arts of trade, well 
may we be characterized as a nation idolizing Mammon. 

Let it be further considered, that in this happy country, every 
mati, with few exceptions, may be called upon to sit as a judge on 
his féilow countrymen, whose life, fame, and fortune may be at 
stake. Of how much moment is it, that the JuryMaN should 
have a mind competently furnished with knowledge, a judgment 
strengthened by exercise, a perfect acquaintance with the English 
language, so as completely to understand the advocate, so as to be 
able to weigh the testimony, if not by the technicalities of a petti- 
fogger, yet with the wisdom ofa Solon, and the justice of an 
Aristides. The trial by jury is the glory of Britain, the security 
of our, lives and liberties, of every thing dear to us and our friends 
and kindred ; but even the trial by jury, though unassailed by the 
arts of corruption, may avail us not in our utmost need, if juries, 
through ignorance, are unable to try our cause, and a true verdict 
give, according to the evidence. All human things are imperfect; 
arid with shame and sorrow it must be confessed, that, in some of 
the counties remote from the metropolis, where education chiefly 
consists in reading and writing, according to the proposed plan 
of degradation, the ignorance of juries renders it a risk most 
formidable, to trust life, fortune, and character to their decision. 
This is known; and consequently, in such districts, the decision 
falls on an individual, on a judge, who may or may not be honest 
or politically unbiassed ; but, be that as it may, who, when entire- 
ly relied upon, asthe director of the verdict, annihilates the boast- 
ed privilege of trial by jury. When, however, the persons of that 
deseription which constitutes common jurymen have been educated 
as the founders of grammar schools intended they should be, then 
are they competent to execute what I may call their holy office, to 
the benefit of the people, to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, 
to the maintenance of truth and justice, and with the approba- 
tiow of their own conscience. 

The office of a Justice or Peace is most beneficial to the 
cotititry, and those who execute it are deserving of honor, and the 
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gratitude of their neighbours and the community ; but it requires, 
in these times, that they should have had the benefit of a good 
education ; for without this, the office, as well as the officers, 
becomes contemptible. A mere secretary and accountaut may be 
qualified as a clerk to the magistrate, but will never sit in the 
chair with dignity or efficacy. Ridicule destroys authority. It is 
of the utmost consequence that the magistracy should be in the 
hands of persons enlightened with a competent share of learning, 
and trusted for known integrity. The schools which I have so 
often described, are calculated to afford the requisite qualification, 
ina very high degree, if the elementary instructions there received, 
are followed up, as they are likely to be, by reading and reflection. 
With these improvements, a justice of peace is one of the most 
useful members of the state; aud whatever conduces to. perfect 
stich a character, desefves to be preserved inviolate, and should 
by no means be endangered by experimental innovation. 

In a country like this, abounding with persons in respectable 
situations, and raising themselves by activity toa rank above their 
birth, an education beyond that of spelling, writing, and reading, 
is required by multitudes which baffle calculation. It is impossi- 
ble to describe them all. It must occur to every one conversant 
with the world, that half-pay officers, subordinate agents in great 
mercantile houses, and persons employed in ten thousand offices, 
public and private, have many hours of leisure, many days of 
vacation, and find the burden of time oppressive, when utterly 
deficient in literary taste and knowledge, and merely qualified to 
read, write, and cipher. A little knowledge of grammar and 
taste for good books, acquired at the grammar school, enable 
such persons to spend their time innocently and pleasantly, and 
qualify them to associate with superiors in fortune aud station, 
without feeling or betraying, that conscious inferiority which nar- 
now circumstances, accompanied with ignorance, must produce. 
Mediocrity of circumstances, without knowledge or manners, the 
usual result ofa cultivated understanding, is apt to cause contempt 
and utter exclusion from good society. 

The Mepicau Practitioners, usually applied to in the 
first instance, ought to hold a respectable place in the esteem of the 
neighbourhood, where they exercise their skill, and are called upon 
for relief, and confided in with perfect reliance, in the most dis- 
tressing scenes of life. Esteem and respectability of character 
will give authority to their practice, and assist their remedies by 
the powerful aid of favorable opinion. Who can trust his health 
and life to known ignorance? The Latin language, at least, is 
indispensably necessary to them. ‘The language of Hippocrates 
also would be highly creditable and useful. ‘The very terms they 
daily use in every branch of their art, and which they write on the 
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labels of their phials, are perfectly Greek, and cannot be fully and 
clearly understood, without a knowledge of their etymology. All 
the skill and learning of the most experienced physician may be 
frustrated, and the patient lost through mistake, if the apothecary 
has had no other education at school bnt such as qualifies him to 
sum up-his bill and write inscriptions on his gallipots. Dreadful 
are the effects of gross iguorance in every branch of medicine and 
chirurgery. Who can read with accuracy the Latin prescriptions 
of the physician, who has not a litte knowledge of the Latin gram- 
mar and vocabulary? But the piactitioners to whom I now allude 
are often, in the beginning of |ife, m circumstances too narrow to 
obtain this knowledge, without the gratuitous education given by 
some pious founder. He has given it. Let them receive it as 
intended. 

The mechanical concerns of literature require that certain arti- 
sans and tradesmen should have some knowledge of Latin and 
Greek: those who are engaged in the typegraphical art, or m the 
bibliopolian traffic, seem to require it; and they may have it, with- 
out any expense previously to their engagement im an apprentice- 
ship to occupations, daily aud hourly connected with some branch 
of literature. A few years at a grainmar school are their best ap- 
prenticeship. ‘There have been printers, learned enough to filla 
professor’s chair, in the most celebrated university: and we have 
some, at the present time, who are able to correct the proof sheets 
of both Latin and Greek authors; a very great advantage to classi- 
cal learning, which has been disgraced in this country by inaccu- 
rate editions, such as conveyed an idea to foreigners, that we were 
not so skilled im verbal criticism as fame reported. Happily that 
evil and disgrace are likely to be avoided. ‘The Bowyers of the 
age will, L hope, prevent its recurrence. And as to booksellers, 
there are certaumly many who possess a great hnowledge of the 
character of books, both as to their typographical correctness, and 
their merits as works of taste and erudition. It is most desirable 
that all boys intended for either of these employments for life, 
should spend three or four years at a grammar school. 

Artists of all kinds, (above those who are merely inechanic), 
the painter, the sculptor, the architect, requive for the attainment 
of a mediocrity of excellence, a portion of classical taste and 
knowledge. Mythology and history are necessary to ‘several of 
them. Indeed, all the professors of the fine arts, (and they 
extend to numerous ramifications) would be injured by the deterio- 
ration, and much more by the abolition, of the country grammar 
schools ; where alone, in early youth, they were able to acquire 
any share of classical knowledge. Poorly qualified would be the 
painter and sculptor who should be limited in his education to 
arithmetical figures. Sir Joshua Reynolds has left writings to 
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prove that he was a polite scholar; and it was this which helped 
to raise him above a sign painter. I could mention many others, 
who handled the pen as well as the pencil, and owed their supe- 
riority to the study of Homer and Virgil. ‘The Polymetis of Spence, 
that elegant minded man, whose book has not been duly appreci- 
ated, proves how much the sister arts of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, contribute to each other’s beauty. 

To particularize all the descriptions of persons, whose charac- 
ters would be exalted, whose manners ameliorated, whose _profes- 
sional powers improved, whose situation in life, independently of 
riches, would be rendered more respectable, whose connexions 
would be more estimable, whose comforts and credit would be 
increased in a thousand instances by a liberal education, would be 
to mdulge in a tedious prolixity. “The advantages of it are obvi- 
ous to common sense and experience. If we only spend an hour 
in conversation with a man whose mind has been, in any degree, 
polished by classical studies, we shall feel and acknowledge his 
superiority over him whose accomplishments are merely those of 
the desk, the counter, and the counting-house. 

But, merely with this subordinate education, and indeed without 
any education at all, it may be justly said, that many acquit them- 
selves well mm their intercourse with the world, and even make'a 
conspicuous figure in functions of considerable importance, and 
requiring, for the right discharge of them, intellectual ability, ex- 
tensive knowledge, great address, and impressive eloquence. It 
is true; and there are lands which bear beautiful flowers, and fine 
fruit in great abundance, without much labor or manure. The 
analogy between the culture of the earth and the improvement of 
the mind by education, holds good in many instances. Salutary 
plants grow luxuriantly, with little labor of the plough and harrow, 
in a rich loam, warmed with a genial sunshine, and duly irrigated 
by the streamlet in the valley. But such soils and such situations 
are comparatively rare. ‘The sand, and the gravel, and the cold clay 
predominate; and the nettle flourishes spontaneously, where toil 
must be undergone, and expense incurred, if we would reap even 
ascanty return of corn, oil, and wine. All that is here advanced 
applies to the average state of native talent ; which, I humbly con- 
ceive, to be mediocrity. The grammar schools, founded by wise 
and experienced men, were never calculated for prodigies of geni- 
us. The Colossi of literature, the Homers, Shakespeares, Mil- 
tons, Bacons, Newtons, require not leading strmgs, or the nurse, 
lilustrious men, in every department, whether in common life or 
literary, are usually self taught. ‘The elements are so mixed up in 
them, their organs of perception are so perfect, that they see intui- 
tively, judge infallibly, imagine accurately the very form and pres- 
sure of the things around them ; and al] that they thus perceive, 
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judge, or imagine, retain, with a tenacity that suffers not to es- 
cape, whatever it has once grasped and fully comprehended. The 
examples of such men, so singularly endowed by nature, militate 
not at all against the opinions advanced on the utility of grammar 
schools in improving the general intellect of a whole péople. 
Should we neglect agriculture, because some lands bear plentiful 
crops without it? The famine would be sore in the land, if the 
plough were to stand still, because a few favored spots require 
little or no labor ; and a people would become uncivilized and 
savage, if myriads were left uneducated, because a genius arises 
now and then, which wants not the aid uf elementary instruction. 
But women, it may be urged, are found to write extremely 
well, aud acquit themselves with wonderful grace and propriety 
in social life, as well as in literary labor; the ornaments of con- 
versation, the teachers of science and moral philosophy, and the 
embellishments, as well as comforts, of the domestic circle. But 
women aré never educated at these classical schools of which we 
have spoken so favorably. They have never submitted their hands 
to the ferule. They have never learned prosody, yet can they 
write both poetry and prose with delightful harmony. But I as- 
sert that they have received classical instruction indirectly. ‘They 
have read much, and possessing genius, they have caught the style 
and spirit of authors who were formed entirely in the classical 
school. They have imbibed the pure waters in rivulets, flowing 
from the original springs and reservoirs, ‘Then why may not meo 
do the same? ‘Thousands and tens of thousands do the same, 
But men have it in their power to go to the spring, to the river, 
to the reservoir; and who would not prefer the limpid water with 
its original freshness, to streams in some degree discolored or pol- 
luted by passing through the tube or the aqueduct. But men, 
also, have the same opportunities as women of viewing in their 
own language, the most celebrated models of classic elegance ; 
and each of these was produced by one, who had either drunk at 
the fountain head, or derived the pure, pellucid stream through 
channels communicating with it, without much contamination. 
What shall we say of Rousseau? Rousseau, a menial servant, 
was self educated. Strong faculties, with strong passions, formed 
his character; but he was, without doubt, instructed in the prin- 
ciples of taste, derivatively, if not originally, by those charming 
archetypes of beauty, the best writers of classic antiquity. He, 
indeed, was by nature one of those Colossi, of whom I have 
already had occasion to speak, as no exception to any thing said 
in favor of classical instruction. I observe, among modern build- 
ings, many a Grecian portico, pillar, and pilaster: but they are 
the work of inferior mechanics, the mason and the carpenter. I 
can, however, trace these beautiful embellishments of a grocer’s 
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or haberdasher’s shop-door to an archetype at Athens and Rome. 
I find, most correctly imitated, the Tuscan, the Doric, the Ionic, 
the Corinthian and Composite orders. But did the mason and the 
carpenter derive them from Vitruvius, or from a visit to the anti- 
quities of Greece and Italy? No! The subordinate artist never 
saw the originals, but he saw the copies obtruding themselves on 
his eye at every corner, and by line and rule be makes the portal 
of your house (except he deviate to the childishness of the Chi- 
nese) vie with the temple of Theseus, or the Pantheon at Rome. 
The mason and carpenter are still but mechanics. With the edu- 
cation of the undegraded grammar school, they might have been 
architects instead of bricklayers and carpenters, and emulated a 
Wren, a Gibbs, or a Burlington. And as to the very useful 
attainments in spelling, reading, writing, and the tables of arith- 
metic, they might obtain all they wanted of this kind at the com- 
mon day school, unmolested with the rules of Lilly, or the syntax 
of Erasmus. ‘The parish school, the day school, or the academy, 
as it is sometimes called, are the proper schools for acquirements 
necessary to subordinate manufacturers, and retail traders; and 
it is not necessary, in order to afford an opportunity for these 
acquirements, to dilute or adulterate (if 1 may so express it) the 
grammar schools, whence by the sacred sanction of testamentary 
ordinances, by charters and acts of parliament, are to flow for 
ever, the pure streams of elegant and diversified literature ; that 
literature which forms the architect as well as the divine, the 
philosopher, the lawyer, the physician, the statesman, and the 
legislator. 

With respect, indeed, to a merely mathematical education, in 
boyhood, | think it at that age premature. It is a superstructure 
to be raised on the basis of clagsical Jearning. ‘That basis is broad 
and massy, and can bear the most substantial edifice. If the 
mind were, indeed, as it has been well observed, pure intelligence, 
and if all were more governed by reason, than by their feelings, 
nothing need be studied but plain and simple truth, unanimated 
by sentiment, unadorned by imagery. Naked truth, like the sun, 
would charm with unborrowed beauty. In that case, let poetry 
and eloquence be banished. Let Homer be superseded by 
Euclid. Let arithmetic, mathematics, and the exact sciences, as 
they are called, constitute, for every class and description of the 
people, the whole of education. ‘They would then have nothing 
to do but to count, to measure, and to syllogize. But men, in 
the mass, are more sensitive than rational, and reluctantly admit 
any thing into their understanding, which does not paint, on the 
mind’s retina, a vivid image. ‘The majority know little but what 
they feel ; they are only persuaded, when they are moved; they 
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are wearied or disgusted with books and lectures addressed neither 
to the heart nor the imagination ; and, strange as this may appear, 
are not the heart and imagination, after all, constituent principles 
of man’s nature, as much as intellect itself and the rational faculty? 
Is man, on all subjects and occasions, convinced by reasoning? 
Are not imagination and sentiment, in most cases, minions that 
nuust be first courted and caressed, if we wish to gain an audience 
of the empress, REAson? 

In order to persuade, (and the great purpose of speech, oratio- 
nis, as well as rationis, is to persuade,) we must speak truth to 
satisfy the understanding ; we must color truth with pictures, to 
please the imagination ; we must enliven truth with sentiment, to 
touch the heart; and to introduce truth into the mind, in all its 
force, we must excite emotions, in its favor. Such is the consti« 
tution of our nature: God has so made us ; and our education 

t. to be conformable to the constitution of our nature, and 
to the will of him who made us; a will, manifestly revealed by 
that very constitution. The habit of reading, in early life, the 
best poets, orators, historians, whom the world ever saw; the habit 
of composing im imitation of the best poets, orators, and histori- 
ans; the habit of committing to memory their finest passages,— 
must tend to elicit our noblest talents, and to improve and con- 
firm them all; and this constitutes the education of our grammar 
schools, their daily, hourly, business being, to excite the most 
generous sentiments, to paint the most enchanting imagery, and 
to encourage emotions favorable to every kind of virtue, particu- 
larly to that virtue, in which ourselves and our fellow-creatures are 
most deeply interested, UNAFFECTED BENEVOLENCE. 

The mind, to be engaged, must see a FoRM. The true mean- 
ing of the word 1DEA, so carelessly used, isa FORM. Mathema- 
tics represent this form, by diagrams, lines, circles, and angles. 
Ethics (the most important of all sciences to a moral agent,) have 
no diagrams that can represent rectitude or obliquity of behaviour; 
they must, therefore, have rhetorical FIGURES, tropes, and mie- 
taphors, to charm the imagination, and thus to win the attention 
and assent of the mind, by delineating a pleasing or striking pic- 
ture. To do this effectually, the cLassics, who have done it in 
perfection, must be studied as models. To show how compatible 
are mathematics with the absence of sentiment and imagination, we 
may recollect, that a famous geometrician, after reading one of 
the finest tragedies ever written, asked, ‘‘ But what does it 
PROVE? what does it DEMONSTRATE?” The constant study of 
the grammar school, especially when the pupils advance to the 
higher classes, is the TO KAAON, the beautiful; the TO IIPEMION, 
the becoming ; and not the TO XPHZIMON, the profitable, in the 
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mean and vulgar sense of the word,' but in the most extensive and 
liberal sense, that a generous heart aud a well-informed, intellect, 
can conceive. As to making utility, or mopey, the principal object 
in education, let us consider how little an overgrown fortune, with 
ignorance and vulgarity, contributes to render a man happy, ora 
Tiaras respectable. 

Many men, in this commercial and enterprising country, mise 
from an origin extremely poor and low, to enormous opulence, 
and by the power of wealth alone, are exalted to the magistracy, 
and adorned with chains of gold and robes of scarlet; yet when 
they speak or write, violate every law of Priscian; tarnish the 
splendor of the golden chain, and sully the vivid hue of the scarlet 
robe, by a lamentable defect in syntax and orthography. ‘Those 
persons must, at certain times, be sensible of their misfortune; 
and amidst all the splendor which money can purchase, they must 
know, that the dullest of animals might be adorned with, the trap- 
pings ofa Bucephalus; must observe the sneer and concealed 

aughter of those with whom their office obliges them to associate, 
and look back with regret, at the grammar school of their native 
country town where they might, however poor and low, have 
learned without cost, the elements of those attainments, which 


' The following quotation from Horace is so apposite, that though J 
determined to avoid many quotations from Latin and Greek, I must insert 
it: it is curious and instructive on the very point under discussion. 

Si neque avaritiam, neque sordes——— 
Objiciet quisquam mihi ; 
usa fut pater his, qui macro pauper agello 
Noluit in Fravi ludum me mittere. - 

[Fravrus erat (as the Delphin editor observes,) arithmetice, sive compu- 
tandi, numerandi, rationes et calculos conferendi magister et doctor famosus* ad 
quem instituendi mittebantur pueri ab iis qui r2znoRt sludebant ef avaRITI£. 
Vide Epist, ad Pisones. 

Romani pueri longis rationibus assem 

Discunt in partes centum diducere: dicat 

Filius Albini, si de quincunce remota est 

Uncia, guid superut ? poteras divisse, triens: eu, 

Rem poteris servare tuam: redit uncia, quid fit ? 

Semis. At hec animos ZRvGO ef cura PECULI 

Cum semel imbuerit, speramus? §c.] 

Sed puerum est ausus Romam portare doceadum 

Artes, quivis eques atque senator 

Semet prognatos. ‘ 
As if he had said, My father, though but a poor country gentleman,’ did 
not send me to the ordinary writing school, but had spirit enough te place 
me in the best grammar schools, to learn those intellectual accomplish- 
ments, in which persons of rank and consequence choose to have their sons 
instructed. 

Nec timuit sibi ne vitio quis verterit, olim 

Si praco parvas, aut (ut fuit ipse) coactor, 

Mercedes sequerer.——— 
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would have enabled them to sit more easily in the Praetorian chair, 
or roll, with real dignity, in the gilded car of state. Exclusively 
of personal esteem, when men remarkably illiterate are raised by 
the frolic of fortune ' to high office, the public interest and safety 
suffer; because that power, which should operate by example, as 
well as by authority, becomes contemptible. With pain I have 
observed that the metropolis of the world, (for so I may call it,) 
has lost something of its honor, and much of its weight, by the 
want of a liberal education among some of those who have consti- 
tuted its magistracy and its council. Great indeed, as it ought, 
would be its preponderance in all public questions, if courtiers and 
ministers could see, in the members of the judicial, or legislative 
assembly of the GREAT city, their equals in that polish and 
knowledge ; which can be derived from no other source, but an 
education truly and completely liberal. Many of the civic repre- 
sentatives.and functionaries have possessed great integrity, great 
munificence, great every-day abilities; but such is the world, and 
particularly the spirit of the present age, that if education be re- 
markably deficient, a public character is hardly redeemable by all 
the cardinal virtues combined. A public character requires talent 
to justify the assumption of superiority ; it is to act for others, to 
protect the interests and rights of the people, to maintain an inter- 
course with houses of parliament and palaces of princes ; and how 
can this be, when the lapsus of the tongue excites, in the gravest 
negotiations, the grin of the patrician’s ridicule. Our forefathers, 
willing to maintain the honor of the greatest city in the universe, 
placed, in its very centre, most excellent grammar schools, from 
which have issued, during centuries, celebrated scholars, and high 
and useful characters in every department of many-colored life. 
The catalogue of great and good’ men, from these city schools, 
would occupy many of my pages ; and shall such schools be neg- 
lected, by those who are hereafter, in consequence of successful 
commerce, to aspire at the MANSION of supreme magistracy, or 
to the representation of their fellow citizens in the senate house ? 
Should such schools be converted into writing schools, when 
writing schools already abound in every street and lane, and when 
these stand illustriously conspicuous, the lamps, or luminaries, of 
the greatest emporium in Europe? should they be lowered to mere 
charity schools, when im their present undegraded state, they send 
forth multitudes of Christian theologists, whose eloquence supports, 
not only the schools of charity, butall other beneficent institutions, 
and recommends every virtue that adorns human nature ? 


! Quoties voluit Fortuna socant. Juvenal, 
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LETTERS OF JOSEPH II. 


To Cardinal Herzan, Imperial Royal Minister in Rome. 


Monstgvur le Cardinal,—Since I have ascended the throne, 
and wear the first diadem in the world, I have made philoso- 
phy the legislator of my empire. 

In consequence of its logic, Austria will assume another 
form, the authority of the Ulemas will be restricted, and the 
rights of majesty will be restored to their primitive extent. It 
is necessary I should remove certain things out of the domain 
of religion which never did belong to it. 

As I myself detest superstition and the Sadducean doctrines, 
I will free my people of them; with this view, I will dismiss 
the monks, I will suppress their monasteries, and will subject 
them to the bishops of their diocese. 

In Rome they will declare this an infringement of the rights 
of God: I know they will cry aloud, “‘ the greatness of Israel 
is fallen ;” they will complain, that I take away from the peo- 
ple their tribunes, and that I draw a line of separation between 
dogma and philosophy; but they will be still more enraged 
when I undertake all this without the approbation of the ser- 
vant of the servants of God. 

To these things we owe the degradation of the human mind. 
A servant of the altar will never admit that the state is putting 
him into his proper place, when it leaves him no other occu- 
pation than the gospel, and when by laws it prevents the chil- 
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dren of Levi from carrying on a monopoly with the human 
understanding. 

The principles of monachism, from Pachomius up to our 
time, have been directly opposed to the light of reason; re- 
spect for their founders ultimately became adoration itself, so 
that we behold again the Israelites going up to Bethel, in 
order to adore golden calves. 

These false conceptions of religion were transmitted to the 
common people; they no longer knew God, and expected every 
thing from their saints. 

The rights of the bishops, which I will re-establish, must 
assist in reforming the ideas of the people; instead of the 
monk, I will have the priest to preach, not the romances of the 
canonised, but the holy gospel and morality. 

I shall take care that the edifice, which I have erected for 
posterity, be durable. The general seminaries are nurseries 
for my priests; whence, on going out into the world, they will 
take with them a purified mind, and communicate it to the 
people by wise instruction. 

Thus, after the lapse of centuries, we shall have Christians ; 
thus, when I shall have executed my plan, the people of my 
empire will better know the duties they owe to God, to the 
country, and to their fellow-creatures; thus shall we yet be 
blessed by our posterity, for having delivered them from the 
overgrown power of Rome; for having brought back the 
priests within the limits of their duties; and for having sub- 
jected their future life to the Lord, and their present life to 
the country alone. 

Vienna, October, 1781. JOSEPH. 


To van Swieten. 


Mon Cher,—I do not know how some monarchs can oc- 
cupy their minds with such trifles, as to acquire literary ac- 
complishments ; to seek a sort of greatness in making verses, 
in drawing a plan for a theatre, which is to be placed beside 
the works of Palladio. 

I conceive that kings ought not to be entirely unacquainted 
with the sciences; but that a monarch should pass his time 
in writing madrigals is, in my opinion, very unnecessary. 

The Margrave of Brandenburg has become the head of a 
sect of kings, who occupy themselves in writing memoirs, 
poems, and treatises. The Empress of Russia imitated him, 
studied Voltaire, and wrote dramas and verses to Vanhal; 
then some odes to her Alcides. Stanislaus Lesczinsky wrote 
letters of pacification ; and, lastly, the King of Sweden letters of 
friendship. 
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Their inducements for writing are as singular as their pro- 
ductions. The King of Prussia began his academical occu- 
pations at Rheinsberg, whither his father had exiled him, and 
where he could scarcely live in the style of one of my colonels. 
When he became king he continued his learned engagements ; 
immediately a number of French champions assembled around 
him, and sung his victories in Silesia; that is to say, the con- 
quests of a country, which was defended by two regiments of 
infantry, and which he overrun with forty thoasand men. At 
a later period, his passion for making verses induced him to 
enter into friendship with Voltaire, which, however, was 
broken off, renewed, again dissolved, and afterwards conti- 
nued till the death of that watch-maker of Ferney. 

The Empress of Russia undertook it from pride ; she wished 
to shine in every thing; time and circumstances, love and 
friendship, and perhaps a portion of vanity, did the rest. 

Stanislaus was a good-natured man; he dreamed like the 
Abbé St. Pierre, and, if it had been possible, would, from his 
Luneville, have commanded peace to the whole world. His 
Majesty of Stockholm had other motives ; Gustavus had been 
treated in France with distinction, and after his return wrote 
such tender letters to Paris and to the Court of Versailles, 
that they could not help paying him a compliment, by saying 
that he was not only a king, but also an accomplished gentle- 
man. 

You see how I think on these matters. The illustrious 
Greeks and Romans are not unknown to me; I know the 
history of the German empire, and that of my states in parti- 
cular; but my time never allowed me to make epigrams, or to 
write Vandevilles. I read for instruction; I travelled for the 
enlargement of my views; and when [ patronise men of letters, 
I do them more service than if I were sitting down with one 
of them to compose unmeaning sonnets. Adieu! 

Vienna, Dec. 1780. JOSEPH. 


To the Landgravine of Virstenberg, daughter of the Count of 
Sternberg, in Bohemia. 


Madame,— Your consort is a Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and ranks among the highest, but he can no longer be 
governor of Bohemia. 

That I had my reasons for appointing the Count of Nostitz 
as his successor, you may well imagine !—With me every one 
is in his place. 

After nearly thirty years’ services, it must, I conceive, be a 
delight to a man of so many engagements, to be allowed to 
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resign an office, which has proved too heavy a burden on 
many a shoulder, and which must be the less desirable to a 
man, whose fortune has placed him in a situation in which he 
can dispense with my services. 

For the rest, consider the assurance of my friendly disposi- 
tion as a proof that I am not insensible of the services which 
the family of Furstenberg has rendered my house. I destine 
for your son a rank in the army, which [ usually confer on 
princes of sovereign houses only. Besides, I must tell you, 
Madame, that, in future, things can no longer go on in Austria 
as formerly; that I shall suffer no Princes Etrangers at my 
Court, and that now manya nobleman is only lieutenant, whose 
ancestors were invested with the staff of field-marshal and the 
command of great armies. 

Give your consort the assurance of my regard, and at the 
same time remind him, that, in future, in matters relating to 
the state, I expect his own immediate reports; I am not ac- 
customed, in affairs of my empire, to correspond with—ladies. 

Vienna, June, 1782. JOSEPH. 


To Maria Anna, Archduchess of Austria, (eldest sister of 
Joseph II.) 


Madame,—While I travel from one extremity of my do- 
minions to the other, to inform myself about the condition of 
my subjects, to hear their complaints, and to enforce the ob- 
servance of the laws of my empire, you are enjoying in your 
retirement, that desirable lot, which was designed only for 
the wise. 

I sigh for you from a longing desire to enjoy repose, and 
envy your happy destiny, while the government of more than 
twenty millions of souls weighs upon me as a heavy burden, 
which can be felt only by monarchs. 

Live more contented than myself, my dearest sister; enjoy 
the advantages of your station, and make it your only care to 
increase the charms of life. I shall on every occasion, when 
my friendship is an assistance to you, with the greatest 
pleasure, renew my proofs of esteem and respect. Your Royal 
Highness’s most obedient brother, JOSEPH. 

Vienna, October 1, 1782. 


To Count Kollowrat, Grand Chancellor of Bohemia, and First 
Chancellor of Austria. 


My dear Chancellor,—The appointment to an Aulic Coun- 
sellorship may formerly have been the usual promotion of the 
Court-secretaries ; in future, I will not have it so; we must 
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choose the Aulic Counsellors from among the Provincial 
Counsellors, in order that this civil office may be filled by men 
who possess a knowledge of the country. 

You may nevertheless make proposals for the reward of 
meritorious Court-secretaries. It forms part of my principles 
to advance able and useful persons; but I shall never allow 
them to be appointed to situations for which they have not 
sufficient talents. 

To prevent this, I have called the Provincial Counsellors, 
Baron Friedenthall, Weidmansdorf, Sumerau, and Count 
Odonel, to the Court. In the ecclesiastical department, how- 
ever, I have called hither the Bishop Okolitschani, the Prelates 
Rautenstrauch and Zippe, and Count Sauer. These men in 
the provincial offices are as well acquainted with the laws as 
those in the capital; to this they unite a knowledge of the 
country, and, with respect to partiality, are less dangerous 
than the gentlemen here. 

When If was Co-Regent I was often astonished at the no- 
mination in the Council of State of an Aulic Counsellor, as, 
on my inquiring what he was before, I generally received for 
answer, “he has been Court-secretary ;” and what before 
that? ‘Secretary to the Minister Count such a one.” So 
that all the then Aulic Counsellors had previously been 
Court-secretaries, and before that, private Secretaries to 
some minister. It was then customary to burden the state 
with the obligation to reward all sorts of private service, and 
what was worse, offices were filled by men who had seen 
no part of the Austrian dominions except Vienna; but who, 
nevertheless, in the council, talked with the greatest assurance, 
of the condition of a country of which they scarcely pos- 
sessed geographical notions. ; 

All this has ceased, Chancellor! All the Aulic Counsel- 
lors I shall nominate, must previously give proof of their 
abilities as gouvernial-counsellors in the provinces, other- 
wise even they cannot come here. 

But with respect to the Court-secretaries, you may pro- 
pose a plan to me, as I have already advised you, in what 
way these people may be promoted, whose knowledge need 
not extend beyond the ordinary business of a secretary. 


Vienna, February, 1783. JOSEPH. 
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To Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order, Elector of Cologne, and Bishop of Munster, 
(youngest brother of Joseph 11.) 


Mon Prince,—The efforts of the Empress, our late mother, 
the friendship of the Elector of Cologne, and the zeal of 
Count Metternich, have made you a sovereign. 

You perfectly know your obligations, my dear Prince! I 
give you no advice as a Mentor, but allow me as a friend to 
make you acquainted with your dignity. 

As Elector you are one of the first princes of the empire. 
Forget that the /mperator is your brother, and that you are 
a prince of my house; devote yourself entirely to your 
country and to your people. The dignity of Archbishop is 
a fortuitous character ; submit to necessity like a wise man ; 
fulfil every obligation which your station imposes upon you, 
and in this respect take the great Ganganelli as your guide, 
who united the office of High Priest with the diadem, in 
such a way, as to cause his reign ever to be gratefully remem- 
bered by Rome. 

If you should find something or other, in the system of 
administration of the state, not according to your wishes, 
remember that your predecessor was your friend, and make 
no sudden alteration in your government. Et would prove 
you dissatisfied with the good prince who made your fortune. 

Providence has placed you on a throne, and you have now 
to show that you are worthy of it! Remember the wise prin- 
ciples in which you were educated ; evince in the government 
of your people the spirit of your father, and the mildness of 
your mother! and, when one day you cease to exist, the 
tears of your subjects will be the finest flowers upon your 
grave. 

Adieu, dear Prince ! ever yours, 
Vienna, April 29, 1784. JOSEPH. 


To the Magistrates of the Royal City of Ofen, in Hungaria. 


I thank the magistrates and the citizens for the honor 
they intend me by erecting a statue to me in one of their 
principal public places. That, for the expediency of af- 
fairs, and for the more easy survey of the boards of admi- 
nistration of the empire, I have concentrated them in Ofen, 
and thus have procured to the city some advantages, this in- 
deed docs not deserve such an honor. 

When, however, I shall have succeeded in making the 
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whole of Hungary understand what the real relations between 
the king and the subject are; when I shall have removed 
all ecclesiastical and civil abuses; when I shall have 
awakened the inhabitants to activity and industry ; when I 
shall have caused commerce to florish, and shall have provi- 


ded the country from one end to the other with roads and na- | 


vigable canals, as I hope will be the case; if the nation will 

then erect a monument to me, I may then, perhaps, have de- 

served it, and will acknowledge the honor with gratitude. 
Vienna, June, 1784. JOSEPH. 


To Pope Pius VI. 


Holy Father,—The religious funds in my states are not 
intended merely as a monument of my reign, as people in 
Rome are pleased to say, but as a blessing to the nation; 
and as their existence, with the displeasure excited thereby, be- 
longs to the province of history, it will be transmitted to pos- 
terity without any effort of ours; consequently, it will become 
a monument of my reign, which I hope, however, will not be 
the only one. 

Ihave suppressed the useless monasteries, as well as the 
still more useless brotherhoods ; the funds proceeding from 
them I have destined for the endowment of the new curacies, 
and for better instruction in schools, and, except their ad- 
ministration, for which I must necessarily employ officers of 
the state, the funds of the state and those of the church have 
not the smallest connexion with each other. An act ought to be 
judged of by considering its intention and its result, the latter 
of which can only be seen after the lapse of some years. 
But I perceive you have not the logic in Rome which is pre- 
valent in my states; hence so much want of harmony be- 
tween Italy and the German Empire. If your Holiness had 
taken pains to obtain from the proper sources, information 
of what has been undertaken in my states, much trouble 
would have been avoided ; but it appears to me there are peo- 
ple in Rome who wish that darkness should continue to over- 
spread our hemisphere. 

This is a brief statement of the motives of my arrange- 
ments. I hope you ‘will excuse my brevity; I have neither 
time nor talents for writing a thema, particularly one so ex- 
tensive as those which are usually met with in a Roman Mu- 
seum.—I beg God, that he may preserve you long to his 
church, and that he may cause one of his angels to pass before 
you to prepare your ways here below. 

Your most obedient son in Christ, 
Vienna, July, 1784. JOSEPH. 
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To Count Kollowrat, Grand Chancellor of Bohemia, and First 
Chancellor of Austria. 


Sir,—For the encouragement of home productions, and in 
order to check the progress of luxury and fashion, my com- 
mands respecting a general prohibition of foreign merchan- 
dise have been made known. 

The Austrian commerce has become more passive in con- 
sequence of the increasing consumption of foreign produc- 
tions, and the funds of the state, which has thereby lost more 
than twenty-four millions annuaily, would by this time have 
been nearly exhausted, but for the produce of our excellent 
mines. 

It has been hitherto, one would almost think, the particular 
object of the Austrian government to benefit the manufactu- 
rers and merchants of the French, English, and Chinese, and 
to deprive itself of all the advantages the state must necessa- 
rily enjoy, when it provides for the national wants by national 
industry. 

I know what sensations the prohibition caused among the 
merchants of the capital, and I have conversed with Prince 
Kaunitz on this subject, but I granted them nothing, except 
that I prolonged the term for their disposing of the foreign 
merchandise ; and more they do not deserve ; they are merely 
the commissioners of the other European merchants. 

As to the rest, Prince Kaunitz will give the necessary in- 
structions to the officers of the Custom-houses, that in- 
ventories may be made of the stock; that depéts may be 
established; and in general, that such dispositions may be 
made as will ensure the execution of my orders. 

Vienna, October, 1784. JOSEPH. 


To ***, (a Hungarian Magnat.) 


Sir,—Every representation which is made to me, whether 
it concerns the welfare of an individual, or the rights of a whole 
nation, must be supported by undeniable facts to induce me 
to alter a resolution previously made. 

In the representations, however, of your nation, I see 
nothing whatever of this. With respect to the new system 
of taxation for the kingdom, and the German language, which 
I ordained to be used in the Courts of Justice, I will very 
briefly give you my sentiments. 

The former ensures to the subject his property, fixes the 
taxes for the crown, and those for the lords of the manor, as 
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has been long customary in my hereditary German dominions, 
and prevents the nobility from making an arbitrary increase 
for their own profit. Is this no advantage to the common 
people? The peasant, who is obliged to bear the greatest 
burdens of the public wants, has also an especial claim on 
the protection of his sovereign ; and this, Sir, in your country 
is viewed with dissatisfaction. 

The German language is the universal language of my em- 
pire ; why should the laws be administered, and public af- 
fairs transacted, in a single province in its own language? I 
am Emperor of the German Empire ; consequently the other 
states which I possess are provinces, which, together with the 
whole state, form one body, of which I am the head. If the 
kingdom of Hungaria was the most important and the chief 
of my possessions, I would make its language the principal 
language of my dominions ; but it is otherwise. 

Although the orders which I have given in this affair, 
clearly enough evince my sentiments, I am _ nevertheless 
always ready, on proper occasions, more fully to explain the 
positiveness of my principles, even to individual subjects of 
my dominions. My Count! you have here a proof of it. 

Vienna, January, 1785. JOSEPH. 





To Tobias Philip, Baron von Gebler, Bohemian and Austrian 
Vice-Chancellor, 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor,—The present system of taxation in 
my dominions, and the inequality of the taxes which are im- 
posed on the nation, form a subject too important to escape 
my attention. I have discovered that the principles on which 
it is founded are unsound, and have become injurious to the 
industry of the peasant; that there is neither equality, nor 
equity, between the hereditary provinces with each other, nor 
between individual proprietors, and therefore it can no longer 
continue. 

With this view I give you the necessary orders to introduce 
a new system of taxation, by which the contribution, requi- 
site for the wants of the state, may be effected without aug- 
menting the present taxes, and the industry of the peasant, 
at the same time, be freed from all impediments. 

Make these arrangements the principal object of your care, 
and let them be made conformably to the plan which I have 
proposed, particularly as [ have nominated you President 
of the Aulic Commission, appointed for that purpose. 

Adieu, Gebler! Hasten every thing that brings me nearer 
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to the accomplishment of my plans for the happiness of my 
people, and, by your zeal, justify the respect which they have 
always had for your services. 

ienna, March, 1785. JOSEPH. 


To Lewis Stanislaus, Count of Provence. 


My friend,—Wearied with disquietudes to which an indivi- 
dual is exposed, whom destiny has made a king, I seek that 
repose and domestic joy of which the throne deprives me, in 
the Guadro of Lucil, and in my family-circle. 

My brothers are so dear to me, and my sisters so worthy 
of respect, that since I have lost the joys of a father, the 
have compensated me for every thing of which fate has 
deprived me. 

e Grand Duke of Florence is a prince, who possesses 
patriarchal qualifications ; father of his house, and, at the 
same time, the father of his people, he is loved by every one; 
under his government Toscana is the happiest country in 
Italy. 

katie Ferdinand, Governor General of Milan, unites 
with the character of a German prince the excellent qualities 
of our late father; he is kind and condescending to his peo- 
ple, and benevolent to his friends. 

The Elector, my youngest brother, is, as it were, born to be 
a sovereign. I have the tenderest friendship for this prince, 
and it would have been a misfortune to the country which 
Providence has confided to his guidance, if the self-created 
Dictator of Germany had prevented his elevation. 

These are imperfect sketches for the picture of my family : 
I am too much the friend of these princes, not to become 
ardent in delineating their characters : in the warmth of my 
feelings I lose sight of the qualities of an impartial judge, 
and am satisfied with the reflection, that posterity will read 
the document of my friendship. 

Leaving the circle of the men, I hasten to give you a 
sketch of the princesses, my sisters. 

The eldest, Maria Anna, is entirely the daughter of the Em- 
press; pious, virtuous, and kind; a lady of a higher race 
of mankind, and born for the joys of another world.—Chris- 
tina, Governess-general of the Austrian Netherlands, and 
consort of the Duke of Saxe-Teschen, my second sister, is 
an excellent lady: the joys of a mother would sweeten the 
lot of her life. She and the Archduchess Elizabeth are both 
very amiable.—The Duchess of Parma, and the Queen of the 
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two Sicilies, to make use of an allegory, are Amazons. Two 
ladies who have rendered themselves worthy of the confidence 
of their respective subjects, and who have sufficient talents 
to govern men and empires. 

Antoinette, the Queen of the Franks, and consort of Lewis 
XVI, is a gratifying gift to my country. Her charms have 
united two nations, which for three centuries hated, perse- 
cuted, and made war upon each other. She is revered by the 
nation of the Gauls, loved by her consort, and admired by 
— Europe. 

Behold, my friend, in this picture, the source of my joys. 
Behold in it, how I am compensated for the disquietudes 
which the diadem occasions ; and, if morality could approve 
envy, you might envy me the happiness [ derive trom a family 
who are to me the dearest gift of Providence. 

Vienna, February, 1786. JOSEPH. 


To Charles, Count Palfi, Chancellor of the Kingdom of 


Hungaria. 


Mr. Chancellor,—In order to establish a suitable constitu- 
tion of Comitats, and to determine how their affairs are to be 
carried on, we must first ascertain what a Comitat is, and what 
are the duties of a Vice-Inspector, who is to preside over it. 
Neither the Council nor the Chancery seem to have impar- 
tially considered this—A Comitat is a small part of the 
kingdom; I call it small, not as if it were insignificant, but 
because the kingdom is divided into forty-three such parts, 
each of which must have a form corresponding with the whole. 
It would be a monstrous constitution—and such it has till 
now proved—if we were to consider these parts as separate 
provinces, and suffered their opinions, deliberations, represen- 
tations, protestations, and disobedience, as it respects the 
decrees proceeding from the general legislation and consti- 
tution, and which ought to be promptly obeyed and executed. 
The cause of the continuation of this abuse was twofold ; first, 
a division of the Comitats, produced in former times by in- 
testine commotions and foreign wars, on the continuation of 
which division they seemed to establish, without knowing 
why, the security of the constitution: secondly, the kings 
themselves, by these multiplied divisions, and the influence 
which, by various means, they knew how to exercise over 
their sentiments and decisions, wished to obtain either imme- 
diate advantages, or some concessions, or an increased num- 
ber of votes in favor of their propositions to the diet; or, 
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because in this partition, and in the consequent division of 
opinions, the king had in view his own security or the in- 
crease of his power and revenues. 

Every one, particularly the Chancery, will easily perceive, 
and I prove it, that such contemptible means do not suit 
me, who want no other security than my conscience. The 
common welfare is my sole aim, and from this I shall never 
deviate. 

Vienna, July, 1786. JOSEPH. 


To the Prince Kaunitz. 


Mon Prince,—I remained in Lemberg until the 6th, having 
previously received a courier from Kiow; I then travelled by 
Brodi to Cherson, where I arrived on the 14th.—At Korsun 
I had an interview with the King of Poland, with whom I 
conversed for some time. I took my leave of him with every 
mark of friendship, and assured him that, as guarantee of the 
treaties of 1775, I would support the constitution of the em- 

ire. 

At Cherson I was received in the name of the Empress, by 
the son of the celebrated Romanzow, and Count Schuwalow ; 
I also met there, in the house of my consul, my inter-nuncio 
at Constantinople, the Baron von Herbert. 

I went to meet the Empress as far as Koidac, and returned 
to Cherson with her and the Countess Branicki: my ambassa- 
dor at Petersburg, Count Kobenzel, was with them. 

The suite of the Empress of Russia was very brilliant ; she 
was accompanied by the Princes Potemkin, Ligne, and Nas- 
sau, and the ambassadors of France, England, and Naples. 
Count Kobenzel, Baron Herbert, and the ambassador of the 
Empress at Constantinople, were also among the company. 

I intend to travel through the Krim,; when I have seen 
what is remarkable there, you shall have my observations. 
For the rest, I recommend to you the welfare of my states, 
which I have entrusted to your wise direction, and I am, 
with unalterable sentiments of esteem and benevolence, 

our 

Cherson, May, 1787. JOSEPH. 


To the same. 


Mon Prince,—When I left Cherson with the Empress, we 
travelled by way of Bereslaw, and thence we crossed over 
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to the island of Taman in a shalloop. From Taman we pro- 
ceeded farther through Taury by way of Perecop, and [I 
here visited the celebrated lines of defence which, in 1771, 
the Prince of Dolgurukow took by storm. 

Two days after | saw Batschkiserai, the late residence of 
the Chan; then Enkerman ; and lastly, the sea-port of Sebas- 
topol, which, as the fleet was then lying in the harbour, afford- 
ed a beautiful prospect. 

We afterwards visited Karasu, Basary, Theodosia, Ka- 
menoj, Most, &c. On the 13th, after taking leave of the Em- 
press, I went from Cherson to Lemberg, and I hope soon to 
see again Vienna and you. 

Taury, which may yet become the apple of discord of a 
bloody war between Russia and the Porte, possesses nothing 
worthy of remark; it is a fertile country, but thinly inhabited ; 
the towns and villages are poor, and still bear the traces of 
having been inhabited by Tartars. 

Russia notwithstanding derives very considerable advan- 
tages from the acquisition of this province : she may involve 
the Osmans, after the destruction of their armada, in the 
greatest difficulties; she may make Stambol itself tremble ; 
and may open a road to Paros and the Hellespont, but which 
I must of necessity prevent on the side of Romelia. 

Adieu, Kaunitz! your JOSEPH. 

June, 1787. 


To Madam * * *. 


Madame,—I do not conceive that a monarch is bound to 
give any one of his subjects an appointment, merely because 
he is by birtha nobleman. Have you more weighty reasons 
for the request you have made, than those which I have just 
mentioned to you? Do you not say, that your late husband 
was a meritorious General, and a Cavalier, of a distinguished 
house? and that from my generous disposition towards your 
family, you flatter yourself you shall obtain a company of 
infantry for your second son, who has just returned from his 
travels ? 

Madame! a man may be the son of a general, without pos- 
sessing the least qualification for an officer ;—a man may be 
a Cavalier of a good family, without having any other merit, 
than that of being a nobleman merely by the effect of chance. 

1 know your son, and I know the qualifications requisite 
for an officer. From this knowledge I am convinced that 
your son has not the character of a military man, and that he 
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is too much occupied with his birth, for me to expect from him 
such services, as might one day be the boast of his country. 

What I pity you for, Madame, is this, that your son is fit 
neither for an officer, a statesman, nor for a priest. In short, he 
is nothing but a nobleman, and this he is from the bottom of 
his heart. 

Thank your good fortune, which, while it denied your son 
all talents, put him in possession of considerable estates, 
which sufficiently indemnify him, and, at the same time, ren- 
der my services very superfluous. 

I hope you will be impartial enough to perceive the causes 
which have forced from me a determination, which will very 
probably be disagreeable to you, but which I consider ne- 
cessary. 

Adieu, madame! Your very affectionate 
Lachsenburg, August 4th, 1787. JOSEPH. 


To Ferdinand, Count of Trautmannsdorf, Minister in the 
Netherlands. 


My dear Count,—Truly it cannot escape the observation of 
a Philosopher, that for some time a spirit of opposition has 
been spreading over Europe, which must form an epoch in 
history, the more striking, because we live in an age which 
can boast of good kings. 

When Philosophy reared her head, the people deceived 
themselves ; they expected, from an enlightened age, order in 
civil life, and a better observance of the laws, since these are 
necessary consequences of proper reflections in the mind of 
all good subjects. 

To search for the causes which have produced so many 
commotions, would be leading into an inextricable labyrinth. 

After all, it is remarkable, that France, by the assistance 
she afforded to America, gave birth to reflections on freedom. 

Holland was the first state in Europe in which the seeds 
of discord were sown, by the aristocratic ambition of some 
Bewindhebbers,' until Prussia enforced peace in the hereditary 
state of Orange. 

In these countries the Dutch were rebellious ; my own sub- 
jects opposed the arrangements which I made for the best of 
these provinces, and the nobles of the nation headed the mob ! 
France followed them in these confusions, by convocating the 
notables ; the nation fancied they were living in the reign of 
Henry IV, and expected much from the oratorical talents of 
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their representatives. Men are clamorous for the possession 
of a degree of freedom which, if obtained, would be prejudi- 
cial to them, since few know how to use it. 

It is to be wished that those who have the power to in- 
fluence education and the opinions of the populace, would 
represent to them that most revolutions are set on foot by 
the ambition of a few, who use the people as their tools, for 
their own selfish designs; and that whatever advantage may 
result from insurrections, must be bought by streams of blood. 
The ages of Alba and of the Dragonades were nearly revived 
by the Valois, had not a superior power held the olive branch 
over Europe, and thus put a stop to the ravings of the dis- 
affected. 

The occurrences in the Austrian Netherlands have caused 
me moments of sorrow, and this people will never regain the 
love which I once felt for them. 

Vienna, September, 1787. JOSEPH. 


To saiihelll 


My friend,— Because there have been Neros, and a Diony- 
sius, who exceeded the limits of their authority ; because there 
have been tyrants, who abused the power which destiny con- 
fided to them ;—is it for that reason just, that, under the 
pretext of fear lest the rights of a nation might suffer, a 
people should throw all possible obstacles in the way of a 
prince, in his arrangements of government, which have no 
other aim than the welfare of his subjects ? 

Since my accession to the throne, I have ever been anx- 
ious to conquer the prejudices against my station, and have 
taken pains to gain the confidence of my people; I have 
several times since given proof, that the welfare of my sub- 
jects is my passion; that to satisfy it, I shun neither la- 
bor, nor trouble, nor even vexations, and reflect well on the 
means which are likely to promote my views ; and yet in my 
reforms, I everywhere find opposition from people, of whom 
I least expected it. 

As a monarch, I do not deserve the distrust of my sub- 
jects ; as the Regent of a great empire, I must have the whole 
extent of my state before my eyes, and embrace the whole 
in one view ; I cannot always listen to the voices of single 
provinces, which consider only their own narrow sphere. 

Private advantage is a chimera, and while on the one hand 
I lose it in order to make a sacrifice to my country, I may 
on the other hand share in the common welfare.—But how 
few think of this! 
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{f I were unacquainted with the duties of my station—if I 
were not morally convinced, that I am destined by Provi- 
dence to wear my diadem, together with all the load of ob- 
ligations which it imposes upon me—melancholy, discon- 
tent, and the wish"not to exist, would fill my bosom. But I 
know my heart; I am internally convinced of the honesty of 
my intentions, and hope that when I am no more, posterity 
will examine, and judge more equitably, more justly, and more 
impartially, all that I have done for my people. 

tenna, October, 1787. JOSEPH. 


Toa Lady. 


Madame,—You know my sentiments; you know that I 
choose the company of the ladies only as a recreation after 
my engagements, that I never sacrificed my principles to the 
fair sex, and that I seldom listen to their recommendations ; 
if I do, it is only when a worthy man is their object, who in- 
deed even without'would not long remain unknown to me. Two 
of your sons are already established; the elder, who is not 
yet twenty years old, is a Captain of cavalry in my army, and 
the younger has obtained, through the Elector, my brother, an 
ecclesiastical dignity in Cologne. What do you want more? 
Should, perhaps, the former be already a General, and the lat- 
ter have a Bishopric ? 

This was certainly once the fashion in France; even the 
Royal Princes commanded the armies in Spain at the age of 
eighteen. But they were alsocompelled, by General Stah- 
renbreg, to retreat; so that these gentlemen, as long as they 
lived, could comprehend no other manoeuvre. 

One must be sincere at Court, severe in the field, a Stoic 
without harshness, and generous without being weak, and gain 
the esteem of our enemies by good actions;—these are my 
sentiments, Madame! 

December, 1787. JOSEPH. 


To van Swieten. 


Sir,—Till now the Protestant religion has been opposed 
in my states; its adherents have been treated like toreign- 
ers; civil rights, possession of estates, titles, and appoint- 
ments, all were refused them. . 

I determined from the very commencement of my reign to 
adorn my diadem with the love of my people, to act in the 
administration of affairs according to just, impartial, and liberal 
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principles ; consequently, I granted toleration, and removed 
the yoke which had oppressed the protestants for centuries. 

Fanaticism shall in future be known in my states only by 
the contempt I have for it; nobody shall any longer be ex- 
posed to hardships on account of his creed; no man shall be 
compelled in future to profess the religion of the state, if it 
be contrary to his persuasion, and if he have other ideas of 
the right way of insuring blessedness. 

In future my Empire shall not be the scene of abominable 
intolerance. Fortunately no sacrifices like those of Calas 
and Sirven have ever disgraced any reign in this country. 

If, in former times, the will of the monarch furnished op- 
portunities for injustice, if the limits of executive power 
were exceeded, and private hatred acted her part, I can 
only pity those monarchs who were nothing but kings. 

Tolerance is an effect of that beneficent increase of know- 
ledge which now enlightens Europe, and which is owing to 
philosophy and the efforts of great men ; it is a convincing proof 
of the improvement of the human mind, which has boldly re- 
opened a road through the dominions of superstition, which 
was trodden centuries ago by Zoroaster and Confucius, and 
which, fortunately for mankind, has now become the highway 
of monarchs. Adieu! 

Vienna, December, 1787. JOSEPH. 


To Frederick William II, King of Prussia, and Elector of 
Brandenburg. 


My Brother,—I am truly sorry to be obliged to decline 
accepting your Majesty’s offered mediation relative to the 
differences existing between me and the Porte. 

I have drawn the sword, and shail not return it into its 
scabbard until I obtain satisfaction, until I have received 
back what has been taken from my house. 

Your Majesty is a monarch; as such the rights of kings 
are not unknown to you. Are my preparations against the 
Osmans any thing more than reclaiming some provinces that 
have been wrested from Austria, and of the possession of 
which circumstances alone deprived my crown ? 

The Turks, and perhaps not they alone, acknowledge the 
maxim of seeking to recover, at the first favorable opportu- 
nity, what they have lost in times of adversity; that is to 
say, we allow events to take their course, and submit to the 
arrangements of Providence. 
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The House of Hohenzollern arrived at the summit of its 
greatness by the same means. Albrecht of Brandenburg took 
from his order the Duchy of Prussia, and his successors se- 
cured to themselves the sovereignty of that country in the 
peace of Oliva. Your Majesty’s late uncle took Silesia from 
my mother at a time when, surrounded by enemies, she had 
no other protection than the power of her mind, and the fi- 
delity of her people. 

What equivalent have the Courts, which talk so much 
about the equilibrium of Europe, what equivalent have they 
made to the House of Austria for the possessions she lost in 
the present century ? 

My ancestors were obliged to cede Spain at the peace of 
Utrecht ; at the peace of Vienna, the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily ; some years after, Belgrade, and the principalities in 
Silesia ; at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastala; and even before that, Tortona, and a part of 
Austrian Lombardy. 

Has Austria in return made any acquisition of importance 
during this century of losses? A part of the kingdom of 
Poland! and of this Prussia has received a greater share 
than myself.—I hope your Majesty will find the motives that 
induced me to make war with the Porte quite sufficient; I 
trust you will perceive the justice of my claims, and will not 
be less my friend because I ¢ravestise the Orientals a little. 

Your Majesty may be assured that, on similar occasions, I 
shall respect the same principles on your side, and that, for 
some years to come, there shall be no occasion for mediation. 

I recommend myself to the continuance of your friendship, 
and am, 

With great esteem, 
Your Majesty’s friend and good brother, 

Vienna, January, 1788. JoSEPH. 


To Francis Charles, Baron von Kressel, President of the Aulic 
Commission of Ecclesiastical Establishments. 


Mr. President,—'The incessant care I have taken, since 
my accession to the throne, for the propagation of the true 
principles of Christianity, and for the re-establishment of the 
purity and sublime dignity of the gospel, and for the improve- 
ment of morals, are proofs of my zeal for religion. Ani- 
mated by similar motives, I have in the course of a few 
years newly founded several bishoprics and chapters, others 
I have liberally endowed; I have in all the provinces of my 
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Empire considerably augmented the number of curacies and 
chaplaincies, as far as they were wanted: I have newly built 
many churches, curates’ houses, and schools, and others I 
have repaired ; I have in every province established semina- 
ries for the education of good curates; and finally, in order 
gradually to suppress mendicity among the various orders of 
Monks, which is a degradation to religion, a disgraceful oc- 
cupation for the whole order, and no trifling burden to the 
peasant, I have already assigned them a suflicient income in 
several provinces. 

For the attainment of so important and salutary an object, 
I consider it needful to suppress some convents, which are 
not required by religion, or the state; and to confiscate some 
of the prebends in order that their revenues may be applied 
in a manner more conformable to their original intention. 

But as the great number of ecclesiastical persons of both 
sexes, who have been secularised, must be supported from 
the newly established religious funds; and as my provident 
measures do not allow that individuals should in any way 
suffer by the arrangements which have been made for the 
good of the state, and of religion ; and as the present amount 
of the religious funds is not sufficient to defray such a variety 
of expenses, and the public treasure in the present events of 
war can afford them no farther advance, I conceive I may 
expect from the good disposition of the whole clergy belong- 
ing to my German hereditary states, that for the honor of 
God, for the propagation of religion and good morals, for 
the good of the church and her servants themselves, they will 
support the views immediately connected therewith, and will, 
for a short time, contribute a small portion of their income for 
the maintenance and firm establishment of the religious fund. 

In this expectation I demand, for the present year of war 
1788, from the whole of my German hereditary estates, a 
contribution proportioned to the present wants of the reli- 
gious funds, in the following ratio: 

First, the holders of ecclesiastical prebends, who accord- 
ing to the professed rate of 1782, have an income of only 
600 florins, or less, shall be exempt from contributing. 

Secondly, all other clerical persons enjoying a larger in- 
come shall contribute proportionably. 

Thirdly, according to the revenues of the whole clergy, the 
quota for raising the sum requisite for this year, amounts to 
seven and a half florins per cent.; and in the annexed extract, 
the portion of each contributor is to be specially indicated. 
Fourthly, from religious establishments and convents the 
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payment is not to be raised from single persons, but from the 
revenues of the whole community; as to the chapters, they 
may make their own distribution. 


Vienna, February 28, 1788. JOSEPH. 


To Field Marshal Lascy. 


Sir,—The war with the Porte, which I have undertaken in 
consequence of my treaties with Russia, will be agreeable to 
thousands in my armies. 

I am persuaded you will be rejoiced, when I make you the 
friendly request to accompany me in the campaign. At the 
same time I offer you the appointment of Inspector-General 
of my armies, from the commencement of our march with the 
Russians against the Ottomans. 

You have honorably distinguished yourself by your patri- 
otism; you, Laudon, and Hadick, are Generals whose ser- 
vices I must view as having been voluntarily devoted to my 
house ;—the glory you have for so many years acquired, and 
the faithful services you have rendered me, forbid me all 
claims upon their continuation. 

I am convinced you are not indifferent to the satisfaction I 
feel, and that you are ready again to sacrifice to Austria your 
knowledge, your repose, and even your life, in every emer- 
gency; and,, under this persuasion, I have appointed you 
one of the commanding Generals. 

I shall never be ungrateful for your services; I can never 
be unmindful, that you abandon every thing that can make 
the days of a great man happy, in order to put yourself at the 
head of the brave Germans, to be the leader of my legions, 
and my friend. 


Vienna, February, 1788. JOSEPH. 


To Prince Kaunitz. 


Mon Kaunitz,—I regret that I am obliged to announce to 
you, that the Ottoman Porte has declared war against Russia, 
my ally; that hostilities have been already commenced by the 
Ottomans, and that the mediation which I have offered, for 
the re-establishment of harmony between the two empires, 
has been fruitless. 

Considering the treaties that exist between Russia and my- 
self, I cannot leave the Empress exposed alone to the dan- 
gers of war; I see myself constrained to participate in it, and 
to declare to the Grand Sultan, that I will treat him and his 
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subjects as enemies, until Russia and her allies shall have 
obtained complete satisfaction for the violation of treaties, 
and the infringement on the law of nations, of which these 
barbarians have been guilty, by imprisoning Monsieur de 
Bulgakow. 

I commission you to make known to the Ambassadors of 
Foreign Courts my resolutions and dispositions against the 
Porte, and to send the circular dispatches from the Board of 
the Chancery of State to all Imperial Royal Ministers, in 
order that the war between Austria and the Turks may be 
notified to all the respective Courts in due form. 

Vienna, February 9, 1788. JOSEPH. 


To Count de Montmorin, French Secretary of State, and Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, 


Monsieur,—The Manifesto of the Porte is written in so 
pathetic and insinuating a manner, that I must believe that 
the Divan had it composed in some obscure academy of 
Europe. 

It is perfectly beneath my dignity to examine into the 
rights alleged therein by the Ottomans, of which none will 
be convinced except those who hate Austria, or who have no 
knowledge of history. 

These barbarians of the East have, for more than two centu- 
ries, been faithless in every thing towards my predecessors ; 
they have violated treaties as often as their rapacity urged 
them to do so, and have invariably assisted the rebels who 
opposed their lawful King. 

Under Ferdinand I, Count Zapolya, at a later period, the 
Bathorys, and Bethlen Gabor, and lastly, in the time of Leo- 
pold I, the Tokelys and Ragozys, obtained from the Grand 
Sultan all possible assistance. 

They have perfidiously violated all treaties of peace, and 
treated the inhabitants of Hungaria in the most cruel manner. 
When Austria was involved in war with her enemies, they 
attacked the frontiers of the Empire sword in hand, and be- 
haved like cannibals. 

The barbarians make no mention of this in their manifesto 
against me, but boast of the friendship which they have 
shown towards Austria since the year 1740, in so impudent a 
manner, that it would seem the people, who have written it, 
were other than those who have so acted against us. © 

The time has arrived when I come forward as the cham- 
pion of humanity, and take upon me to compensate Europe 
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for the hardships she has suffered trom these barbarians, and 
when I hope to succeed in ridding the world of a race of 
barbarians, that have been so long a scourge to her. 
JOSEPH. 
In the Camp of Semlin, on the Gth of July, 1788. 


To Charles, Prince of Nassau, General in the Russian Service. 


Mon Prince,—The first campaign against the Osmans is 
over; my armies, by the valor they have displayed, have in- 
creased their reputation, which even their enemies are obliged 
to acknowledge. 

Chotzim has been taken by my excellent Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg ; Dubitza and Noroi, by the most celebrated Marshal 
in Europe. Sabatz has been obliged to open her gates to 
General Lascy. 

In conformity with the plan of defence, the Generals ope- 
rated at both extremities of the line of defence, and occupied 
a considerable part of Moldavia and Bosnia. I remained 
with the bulk of my army in the centre, and observed Belgrade 
and the Vizier. 

The irruptions into the Banat of Temeswar were owing to 
a misunderstanding among the Generals who commanded the 
cordon on the frontiers.—This gave the Vizier an opportunity 
to invade the plain of Lugosch and to plunder. What advan- 
tages the inimical horde derive from that event! 

After Chotzim had been taken, my armies and those of my 
ally spread themselves over Moldavia, and occupied Jassy. 
Prince Coburg went to Roman, and posted himself on the 
Sereth, as far as the frontiers of Transylvania. 

When the campaign was over [ regulated the winter cor- 
don, and returned to Vienna, in order to make preparations 
for the second campaign. During these dispositions Ocza- 
kow was taken by storm. Potemkin at last gloriously 
crowned our enterprizes. 

In the spring of 1789 the German army will be employed 
in taking Bender, and will proceed to the left bank of the 
Danube. On the right bank of this river I shall take Bel- 
grade, and spread my army over Servia. The taking of 
Nissa, Widin, Serajo, and, up the river, Save, Berbic, Banja- 
luka, and Castanowitz, are enterprizes which will be completed 
in August. If the Vizier is to meet me, or the Russians, 
on the banks of the Danube, he must offer battle, and after he 
has been beaten, I shall drive him as far as under the guns 
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of Silistria. In the month of October, 1789, I shall order a 
congress, when Osman’s people will sue the Giaurs for peace. 
The treaties of Karlowitz and Passarowitz are to serve my 
ambassadors as bases of the negociations, by which I will 
secure Chotzim, and a part of Moldavia. Russia will keep 
the Peninsula Krim ; Oczakow will be raised, Prince Charles 
of Sweden will become Duke of Courland, and the Grand 
Duke of Florence Roman King. 

There will then be universal peace in Europe. Till then 
France will have made arrangements with the notables of the 
nation, and———the other gentlemen think too much for them- 
selves, and too little for Austria. 


Vienna, January, 1789. JOSEPH. 
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A CHARGE, &c. 


RevEREND BRETHREN, 


Ir gives me great satisfaction, that | am at length enabled to 
to meet the Clergy of my Diocese in the accustomed mode of 
Episcopal Visitation. I have long been anxious to discharge this 
part of my duty. But the course of public events has obliged me 
to postpone the gratification [ now have, to a much later period 
than | had at first intended. 

One advantage, however, has arisen from this unintentional 
delay, that I come somewhat better informed as to the state of my 
diocese, than I could have been in the preceding year, The cor- 
respondence I have had with several of the parochial Clergy, and 
the official returns, but lately completed, by the rural Deans, have 
put me in possession of much valuable information. And although 
I still labor under some disadvantages incidental to a primary visi- 
tation, yet I feel m;self not entirely a stranger among you ; and I 
have no reason to doubt of such a favorable reception on your 
part, as may render our future intercourse mutually satisfactory. 

I am happy, indeed, to state, even in this easly stage of our 
acquaintance, that I find myself connected with a body of Clergy 
generally well affected to our Constitution in Church and State, 
attentive to their pastoral duties, observant of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and disposed to receive with kindness my endeavours to 
maintain that zeal and diligence, that order and decorum, in the 
discharge of their spiritual functions, without which the clerical 
character cannot be sustained with dignity or effect. Very few 
complaints have come to my knowledge of misconduct or neglect; 
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and if in any instance reprehension seemed to be called for, the 
purpose has been effected rather by amicable than by authoritative 
interference. Such, I trust, will continue to be the case, among 
those whom I shall ever be anxious to attach to me by ties of affec- 
tion and good-will. 

For much of the improved state of ecclesiastical concerns in this 
diocese, I am sensible of the obligations [ owe to my immediate 
predecessor ; whose vigilance and ability were successfully applied 
to the better regulation of several matters, in which some amend- 
ment had become necessary : and it will be no less my inclination 
than my duty, to carry on to its fullest practicable extent, what 
has been so auspiciously begun. 

But, in common with your late Diocesan, [ feel particularly in- 
debted to that valuable body of Clergy, the rural Deans ; by whose 
circumstantial inquiries into the state of the parishes placed under 
their respective superintendence, such full and (I doubt not) faith- 
ful representations have been made to me, of almost every town, 
village, and hamlet, as enables me, with comparative ease, to judge 
what improvements have been already made, or may hereafter be 
practicable, in points of real importance. Great too is the advan- 
tage 1 have derived from their personal and local knowledge, in 
contending with difficulties which I might otherwise have found 
insuperable. For the cheerful alacrity, and, in some instances, 
the laborious exertion, with which this assistance has been ren- 
dered, I am happy thus publicly to express my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

Upon a comparison of the returns made by the rural Deans to 
my predecessor in the year 1817, with those made to me in the 
years 1819 and 1820, I observe, with pleasure, a manifest and 
still progressive improvement in several matters of general interest. 

The churches, in most parts of the diocese, including (with some 
few exceptions) the chancels also, appear to have undergone very 
considerable repairs, The proportion of those now in decent and 
respectable condition is nearly as five to one; and of the rest seve- 
ral are stated to be actually under repair. From these circumstan- 
ces, and from the assurances I[ have received of the commendable 
spirit that prevails among those upon whom the charge of their 
preservation devolves, I have no doubt that every reasonable ground 
of complaint is in a fair way to be removed. 

Your attention, notwithstanding, can hardly fail to have beeu 
drawn to one evil, which, though less extensively felt in this 
diocese than in most others, is of téo great moment to pass un- 
noticed ; I mean the want, in certain populous districts, of addi- 
tional accommodation for attendance on public worship. While 
meeting-houses for Dissenters spring up on every side, many of 
our own flocks are almost driven from communion with the Esta- 
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blished Church by this lamentable deficiency. Great commenda- 
tion, however, is due to the munificence of the legislature, and to 
the indefatigable exertions of the society for promoting the enlarge- 
ment and rebuilding of churches and chapels ; through whose joint 
exertions considerable progress has already been made towards the 
removal of this evil, and from whose further labors, when the ne- 
cessary means shall be supplied, results still more complete may 
be expected. The Clergy and laity of such districts may therefore 
now be encouraged to come forward and make known their wants ; 
nor ought they to be backward in soliciting individual as well as 
public contributions, for a purpose in which every member of the 
community has an interest scarcely less than those persons have 
who are locally concerned init. To such efforts 1 shall always 
be glad to afford every assistance in my power. In two recent 
instances," exertions of this kind have been successfully made 
within this diocese: and, I trust, the time is not far distant, when 
the good effect of the same laudable spirit will be manifested in 
another instance, where the necessity is still more urgent.* 

I wish it were in my power to notice an equally satisfactory 
prospect as to the improvement and increase of glebe-houses of 
residence for the Clergy. But although senile been done, 
and is still going on, towards the attainment of so desirable an 
object, the present deficiency in this respect is much to be lament- 
ed. More than two-thirds of the livings in this diocese have no 
glebe-house whatever; and of those which have any, a large 
portion are so mean, and so unimprovable, as to afford but too 
good a plea for non-residence. I am well aware, that the poverty 
of the benefices, in most instances, opposes an almost insuperable 
obstacle to an effective application of the provisions of the legisla- 
ture in this respect ; since much can neither be done by raising 
money upon the mortgage of such benefices, nor by the funds of 
the individual incumbents. It may be hoped, however, that the 
attention of Parliament will, ere long, be again drawn to this 
subject, and some more efficient measures be adopted for remedy- 
ing these inconveniencies. In the meanwhile, I cannot but ear- 
nestly press upon your consideration the necessity of availing your- 
selves of whatever resources you actually possess, for supplying 
this deplorable defect. 

Another point, to which the reports I have received naturally 
direct my attention, is the state of the parochial schools, And 


* At Pontypool and Caerphilly. ° , 

2 At Merthyr Tydvil.—Till lately, there has scarcely been accommodation 
in the church of this parish for more than one fortieth part of the nuinber 
of inhabitants. By the recent erection of galleries, the number of seats has 
been nearly doubled; but for a populat on exceeding eighteen_thousand, 
there is now room for only about nine hundred persons. 
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here I have peculiar gratification in adverting to what has already 
been done towards extending throughout this diocese the benefits 
of education, upon the principles and plan of the National Society. 
Incalculable, | am persuaded, are the advantages already felt from 
the extension of this admirable system; which promises to bring 
a blessing upon the whole community, by upholding our national 
church in its genuine purity, and attaching to it, in the strongest 
bonds of affection and of interest, that great mass of the people, 
upon whose good dispositions the strength and welfare of the State 
essentially depend. It might appear invidious to select any of 
these schools in particular for special commendation ; although 
some have more immediately fallen under my own observation, 
which might be justly holden up as models of excellence. For 
this they are greatly indebted to the personal superintendence, as 
well as munificent patronage, of many among the laity, who are 
zealous in encouraging every design that may promote the real 
welfare of their country. Aided by such co-operation, it is for 
you, my Reverend Brethren, to pursue this object to its fullest 
extent. But, besides promoting these larger Institutions, your 
labor will be well bestowed in endeavouring to establish in your 
respective cures those humbler village schools, by which some por- 
tion of instruction may be imparted to every individual of your 
flock. ‘These it will be in your power to take under your own 
immediate direction; and by so doing you will contribute more, 
perhaps, to the general diffusion of pure and sound religion, than 
by any other exercise of your pastoral functions. I press this the 
more earnestly, because it appears to me, that the number of paro- 
chial schools in this diocese is somewhat less than might be ex- 
pected. Upon the best calculation I have been able to form, 
scarcely more than one third of the parishes are provided with 
schools of any description. And great as the advantages may be, 
of those which extend to larger districts, I cannot think that they 
are such as to supersede the utility of these lesser institutions. 
Another topic, to which it is necessary that | should direct your 
attention, is the evident increase of Dissenting places of worship. 
Although at present there may be a majority of parishes which 
have no licensed houses of this description, yet in other parishes 
they are so disproportionately numerous, that in the aggregate 
they will probably soon equal, if not out-number, the sum total of 
churches and chapels under the Establishment. It is true, that this 
multitude of Dissenting congregations, when divided and subdivided 
according to the diversity of doctrine and of discipline professed 
among them, will exbibit a much sthaller proportion of any parti- 
cular sect or persuasion. But since none of these, however at 
variance with each other, can be conceived to entertain good will 
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towards us, and since we are solemnly pledged, by our ordination 
vows, to “ banish all erroneous and strange doctrines” from our 
charge, no vigilance can be too great, no diligence too unremit- 
ting, on our part, to counteract this growing evil. This cannot 
more effectually be done, than by instillmg into the minds of all 
who are committed to our care, and especially into those of the 
rising generation, the truly scriptural views of religion which our 
church sets before them, throughout her Creeds, her Articles, her 
Catechism, and her Rituals of every description: nor can we 
hope either to bring back them who have already strayed from the 
fold, or to retain such as have not yet departed from it, unless we 
faithfully supply them with such pure and wholesome doctrine as 
may be drawn from these invaluable sources of instruction. 

Having thus touched upon some few topics which seemed to 
call for more special observation, as connected with the state of 
this diocese in particular, I proceed to others, which, though, per- 
haps, less locally interesting, can hardly be deemed of less general 
moment by any individual member of the clerical body. 

Within the short period that has elapsed since I was appointed 
to my present official station, much has occurred to mark the 
character of the times we live in, and to awaken our earnest 
attention to the duties we are more particularly called upon to 
discharge. Public occurrences of an extraordinary kind have 
called into action a great variety of conflicting passions and 
interests, and have developed views and sentiments among a 
certain portion of the community, which it is impossible to 
contemplate without much solicitude. With events merely 
political, the ordinary struggles of men coveting wealth, power, 
or distinction, and looking not beyond their own personal ag- 
grandisement, we have, indeed, little concern; nor does it be- 
come us officiously to intermeddle with matters of state-policy, 
whether external or internal, where no great moral or religious 
principles are at stake. But when the very foundations of piety 
and ~irtue are shaken, then it surely behoves us, as the conserva- 
tors of religion, and the constituted guardians of public morals, 
to put forth our best energies in their defence, and to watch 
with tenfold zeal and assiduity over those who are entrusted to 
our care. 

It can hardly have escaped the observation of any of us, that 
for several years past,—even from the commencement of that 
revolution in a neighbouring country, which, in its desolating 
progress, uprooted every principle, every sentiment of religion, 
of loyalty, and of social order—an extensive and formidable 
party in this country has been, either openly or covertly, endea- 
vouring to effect among us a similar catastrophe. This disposi- 
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tion has been manifested, even with increased malignity and 
virulence, since the cessation of continental warfare. Asif ren- 
dered desperate by that blow, which the return of peace and the 
restoration of legitimate sovereigns to their thrones, had inflicted 
upon them, the disaffected among us appear to have been doubly 
impatient to involve their country im all the evils of popular 
licentiousness and revolutionary phrenzy. Experience, more- 
over, had taught them, that to such nefarious projects the religion 
of their country presented aninsuperable obstacle. So thoroughly 
have they found it to be interwoven with all our civil institutions; 
so manifestly have they perceived, is the entire fabric of our 
Constitution, our Laws, and our Government, upholden by its 
influence on the public mind ; that no reasonable hope could be 
entertained of subverting the one, without undermining the 
other. Hence it is, that infidelity and disioyalty, scepticism and 
sedition, blasphemy and treason, have so invariably coalesced 
and co-operated in the labors of these infatuated disturbers of 
mankind. The leaders in these councils know full well that 
their progress must be slow and uncertain, until the multitude 
can be brought to mock at religious scruples, and to cast off 
moral restraints. But let these be once discarded, and their 
work is sure. Give the natural man free and unbounded scope; 
let loose his passions, his appetites, his inordinate affections ; 
teach him to regard the fear of God as an idle bugbear, and the 
hope of futurity as a superstitious dream ;—and where is your 
hold upon his reason, upon his understanding, upon any one 
feeling of his nature, which shall control his evil propensities ? 
From that instant, he is prepared to realise and exemplify in 
himself whatever the Apustle to the Gentiles has set before us, 
in the hideous character he pourtrays of the Heathen world, 
during its last stage of moral depravity. 

It is this prominent feature of the present times, which is 
more immediately the object of our concern, In the ordinary 
results of political warfare we have, indeed, an interest, in com- 
mon with the rest of our fellow-subjects, and cannot be sup- 
posed to view them with indifference. But as our conditions 
and habits of life, our pursuits and occupations, may be sup- 
posed to disqualify us in some measure for taking an active part 
in them; so does the peculiar sanctity of our profession call 
upon us rather to withdraw others from unnecessarily or in- 
temperately engaging in them, than to be ourselves partakers 
in the disputes to which they give occasion. Not so, however, 
when we see those over whom it is our duty to keep a watchful 
eye, heedlessly or perversely putting themselves under the guid- 
ance of men who would bereave them of their best hopes m 
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another world, as well as of their truest interest in this ;—of 
men, who would teach them to “ call evil good, and good evil, 
to put darkness for light, and light for darkness, to put bitter 
for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 

I wish studiously to avoid particularising upon this subject. 
Agitated as the public mind has been within the last two years, 
by occurrences most painful even in the recollection of them, [ 
would rather pass them over in silence, than awaken any feelings 
of a party spirit by more explicitly adverting to them. I would 
also fain indulge the hope, that in scenes so remote as these from 
the din of public clamor and from the contamination of moral 
corruption, less necessity may exist for warnings of this kind. 
Happy, indeed, is it for the lowly and sequestered peasant, in 
such times as these, if he hears little of what is stirring in the 
busier world. Enviable is his lot, if, secluded in his native 
mountains, and unacquainted with any but his own aboriginal lan- 
guage, the wretched effusions of impiety and sedition daily 
issuing from the presses of the metropolis are to him almost, if 
not altogether, inaccessible. In this respect, many parts of the 
principality may have had reason to rejoice in retaining their 
vernacular tongue, inasmuch as it has afforded them some secu- 
rity, at least, against one of the most pestilent of evils. 

But so rapid is the progress of moral infection, so impercepti- 
bly does it insinuate itself into the very heart of the country, and 
so deadly is its influence, if not promptly counteracted by some 
effective antidote; that we ought not too confidently to rely 
upon any seeming security against its approach. But a short 
time since, there was, indeed, great reason to apprehend that 
this infection was spreading to a most formidable extent. Dis- 
loyalty," contempt of public justice, deliberate insults heaped 
upon the laws and religion of the country, threatenings, loud 
and unreserved, of the overthrow of our most venerable institu- 
tions in Church and State, were heard in every direction, and were 
circulated even in the remotest districts, where (if any where) some 
retreat from public tumult and disorder might have been expected. 
Happily, however, much of this disheartening scene is gone by : 
and that good sense, that plain, unsophisticated moral feeling, 
which has been considered as eminently characteristic of our 
fellow-countrymen, has so far, at least, recovered its tone, as to 
give good hopes that the disease is not irremediable. 

And here again let me congratulate the people of this diocese, 
that they have, I trust, a Clergy earnest to afford them on these, 
as on other points, good instruction and good example. Your 
readiness, my Reverend Brethren, to join with me in laying at 
the foot of the Throne sentiments of unfeigned severence for 
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our late exemplary Monarch, and of dutiful attachment to the 
Sovereign who now sways the sceptre, (a Sovereign evidently 
solicitous to uphold both the stability of government and the 
welfare of his people, by the same spirit of justice, of moderation, 
and of regard to the public good, which distinguished his vene- 
rable Sire,) evinced your anxiety to maintain inviolate the sacred 
inheritance derived from our forefathers, and to avert those im- 
pending evils which endangered the safety of the altar, no less 
than of the throne. 

But it is not only with such evils as these that we have to contend. 
Others there are, of less menacing aspect, which the more readily 
find access to the inmost recesses of the country, and too often 
meet with a willing acceptance from the uninstructed and unwary. 

Against the assaults of infidelity and irreligion it is easier, per- 
haps, to guard your flocks, than against the inroads of fanaticism. 
In the one case, the fair show of religion creates a prepossession in 
its favor: in the other, there is something revolting to the best 
feelings of our nature. ‘The itinerant schismatic goes forth armed 
with the persuasives and the terrors which most powerfully affect 
the human mind. He gains upon the credulity of the ignorant, 
by marvellous and mysterious tales of preternatural impulse. He 
works upon their fears, by denouncing “ wrath, tribulation, and 
anguish,” not “* upon every soul of man that doeth evil,” but upon 
every one who cannot be brought to a persuasion that he shall be 
saved by an absolute decree of the Almighty, without any co-opera- 
tion of his own. He excites them to a bold and presumptuous 
confidence, by holding out an assurance of salvation to all who can 
boast of an experimental conviction of it. Thus the Gospel is 
presented to the ardent imagination of the believer, as a system 
independent of duties and personal obligations, addressed to the 
feelings, rather than to the understandings of men ; a work wrought 
by divine and irresistible agency upon machines incapable of frustrat- 
ing its purpose by any negligence or even perverseness of their own. 

It is hardly to be expected, that minds uncultivated and undisci- 
plined by previous instruction of a better kind, should be proof 
against doctrines like these; doctrines which, while they seem to 
magnify the Divine Author of our being, tend to diminish our reve- 
rence for some of his essential attributes, and offer at the same 
time most alluring proposals to the corrupt propensities within us. 
These opinions too are easily brought down to the level of the 
meanest capacity; and strange and incongruous as they appear to 
those who are better versed in scriptural knowledge, they are even 
vaunted of, by those who uphold them, as the perfection of Evan- 
gelical simpliciiy. 

It is not my design to notice every species of doctrinal error 
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which threatens the peace of the Christian community. But with 
regret I observe, that in this Diocese, besides numerous congrega- 
tions of Calvinists, Wesleyans, Independents, and other seets of 
frequent occurrence, there are found, in the remoter parts of it, 
some few Socinian or Unitarian places of worship. Were these to 
meet with much encouragement among the lower orders, (which I 
am inclined to believe is not the case,) it would excite a just appre- 
hension that infidelity itself is gaining ground among us. It is 
characteristic of Socinianism, that it unduly maguifies the intellec- 
tual powers; refusing to extend its belief farther than the boundaries 
of the human understanding. Such a principle as this, adopted by 
illiterate and uncultivated minds, will hardly stop short of a general 
disbelief of revealed religion ; more especially when it comes in 
contact with that innate propensity, which disposes most men to 
reject what is unwelcome to their corrupt inclinations, as well as 
what is incomprehensible to their limited faculties. Nothing, 
therefore, is more to be deprecated, than the growth of this sect 
among a class of society, upon whom its influence is likely to be so 
peculiarly baneful. 

But that which cannot but add to our apprehensions, with refer- 
ence to these various and sometimes conflicting interests among 
those who dissent from us, is the tendency they all in common have 
to weaken that hold upon the affections of the people which our 
church hath so long and happily maintained. ‘There prevails also 
among us a false candor, a spurious liberality of sentiment, which 
inclines many who are not actually hostile to our establishment, to 
regard religionists of every persuasion as entitled to an almost 
equal share of our complacency and regard. Hence, popular and 
captivating associations have been formed, on the acknowledged 
principle of obliterating every mark of religious distinction ; and a 
bond of union has been proposed, not founded upon harmony of 
opinions, but on a seeming indifference to tenets in their nature the 
most discordant and irreconcilable with each other. This specious, 
but fallacious show of conciliation, is but too well adapted to pro- 
mote the views of our adversaries, by lessening that respect for our 
ancieut and venerable church, and that anxiety to preserve its main 
bulwarks unimpaired, which, under Providence, have hitherto been 
our best security and defence. 

I have touched upon these topics, my Reverend Brethren, as 
cursorily as might be, chiefly for -the purpose of recurring to those 
points of your professional duty which such meetings as the pre- 
sent are intended more especially to enforce. The remedy for all 
these evils, the preservative against all these dangers, so far as we 
are personally responsible, will be found in that diligent, faithful, 
uncompromising, and undeviating discharge of our respective func- 
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tions, which, while it must raise us in the estimation of all impartial 
observers of our conduct, will also lay the best foundation of our 
own individual satisfaction, and of the general welfare. Even the 
retired and unobtrusive labors of your profession cannot but 
greatly advance the public good. But your sphere of usefulness 
may be more widely extended, by uniting your efforts with others 
of the Clergy and Laity who are now carrying on, with a zeal and 
energy proportioned to the exigency of the times, the great works 
of national education, and of promoting Christian knowledge, both 
at home and abroad. The establishment of Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees, in union with the Parent Societies instituted 
for these important purposes, has of late years been successfully 
adopted throughout this, as well as other parts of the principality. 
The contributions, too, which have been raised in your respective 
parishes, towards the support of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, bespeak a liberal spirit, and an ardent 
desire of doing good, While this spirit prevails, we need not be 
dismayed by any efforts of our adversaries, These great public 
institutions, together with the Society for the Eulargement and 
Rebuilding of Churches and Chapels, may be regarded as main 
bulwarks of our ecclesiastical establishment. They provide for 
the instruction of the great mass of the community in every way in 
which it can be administered ; by training the infant mind to a 
knowledge of Christian duty ; by supplying the adult with every 
assistance to a right faith and practice ; by providing for the wants 
of our fellow-countrymen separated from us in distant countries ; 
by scattering the seeds of Christianity in every climate and in every 
soil ; and by affording to those among ourselves, who might other- 
wise be debarred of such benefits, the means of attendance on the 
public ministrations of the church. 

With these advantages within their reach, let us hope the time is 
at hand, when none among us need complain that evangelical light 
and truth must be sought elsewhere than within the pale of the 
Church of England. Not that we would depreciate the good that 
is done by others, nor regard them with an invidiouseye. ‘Towards 
our dissenting brethren, intent as many of them undoubtedly are 
upon promoting in common with ourselves the great purpose 
for which the Gospel was imparted to mankind, it behoves us to 
demean ourselves with charity, with good-will, with respect. But 
while they pursue their course unmolested and unreproved, let it 
be allowed to us todo the same. We concede toleration freely 
and fully: we claim only to be equally unmolested in our own 
privileges, and thus to preserve the relations of peace and amity. 
What more does Christian charity require? Or what further ad- 
vances can be made towards an interchange of good offices, without 
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a compromise on one side or the other, or perhaps on both, of 
sincerity and truth ? 

Other topics still remain, to which [ might solicit your attention. 
But it is time to draw toaconclusion. I cannot dismiss you, how- 
ever, without expressing my satisfaction that | have been enabled 
to obtain, for a while, a place of residence in my Diocese, where 
I hope henceforth to pass some considerable portion of the year. 
This will, I trust, afford me opportunities of more frequent inter- 
course with my Clergy, and bring me better acquainted with those 
local and personal concerns to which my attention ought to be 
directed. I[ hope it is almost needless to add, that I shall readily 
avail myself of every such opportunity, as well for my own satis- 
faction as for yours, 

With these assurances, I for the present bid you farewell ; ear- 
nestly imploring the Divine Blessing upon our mutual endeavours 
to promote that great purpose for which the Gospel was promul- 
gated to the world and our Great Master lived and died, “ GLorY 
TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD- 
WILL TOWARDS MEN.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SEVERAL reasons concurred to urge the Editor to this publication. 
The critical situation of public affairs seemed to require an extra- 
ordinary diffusion of political knowledge; yet, in the common 
course, but few of the millions, who are so deeply interested in the 
result of parliamentary debates, can be admitted to an audience of 
them. Sometimes the members shut their galleries against the 
intrusion of any of their constituents; and it is always a standing 
order, from the opening of the session, to prohibit the publication 
of their debates. Under these circumstances, an authentic account 
of the first day’s debate, put forth at this date, will clearly avoid 
any breach of that order, and, without exposing the constituents 
to crowding in the gallery, to furnish them with their representa- 
tives’ speeches, taken down with the strictest fidelity, cannot bur 
afford them some amusement, and indeed real use. Besides, the 
first day’s debate is generally a kind of outline of the debates of 
the whole session ; so that a critical observer, by contemplating 
the buds and seedlings of this early eloquence, may calculate what 
degree of radical strength they possess, how far they will expand 
and bloom, and whether they are hardy enough to stand the 
winter. 

The Editor cannot but seize this opportunity to thank those 
Gentlemen who have furnished him with the most authentic mate- 
rials for some of the speeches, which, they will immediately see, he 
has copied verbatim from their manuscripts—and he sincerely 
hopes, their having appeared in print before they are spoken, will 
not deter the several Gentlemen from delivering them with their 
usual appearance of extempore eloquence. 


November 28d, 1778. 





ANTICIPATION, 


Gc. §e. 





Dom. Comm. Jovis. 26 Nov. die. Anno 19° Georgii III. Regis, 
1778. 


Sire Francis Molyneux, gentleman usher of the black rod, having, 
with the usual solemnity, at half past two o'clock, given three ad- 
monitory raps at the door of the House of Commons, and being 
thereupon admitted, and having proceeded towards the table, with 
three progressive bows, acquainted the Speaker,‘ that his Majesty 
commanded their immediate attendance in the House of Lords, 
where soon after his Majesty delivered his most gracious speech 
to both Houses; which we should give at length, having an accu- 
rate copy now before us, but that many reasons concur to induce 
us rather to give a general sketch of it. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that respect to that great personage is the principal of those 
motives : it is also universally felt, that the merit of those speeches 
consists much less in the composition than in the delivery. 
Besides, as an authentic black letter copy of this speech will infal- 
libly appear, we have too high a respect for our good friends 
messrs. the hawkers and cnriers of this great metropolis, to rob 
them of any part of the fruits of their annual eloquence on this 
occasion.—The speech began by saying» 

That the situation of public affairs induced him to call them 
thus early together, that they might more fully enter into the vari- 
ous and important concerns which would naturally engage their 
attention. 


‘ It was observed the Speaker was remarkably civil to the new Attorney 
General, as supposed, upon his succeeding to that great object of his wishes, 
which leaves Sir Fletcher some chance of a Chief Justiceship and a Peerage. 
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That he had reason to hope that the schemes which the natural 
enemies of this country, in conjunction with their unnatural allies, 
had meditated against us in the West Indies, notwithstanding some 
appearance of success, might, under Divine Providence, fail in the 
object of distressing the commercial interest of his people, which, 
it gave him satisfaction to observe, had hitherto continued to florish 
amidst the calamities of war, while that of the enemy had received 
the most material injuries. 

That ke could not but behold with particular pleasure the zeal 
and ardor shown by all his subjects on this emergency, which had 
fully secured the safety of this country, and convinced our ene- 
mies that every attempt against the internal prosperity of Great 
Britain must prove ineffectual. 

That he continued to receive the most friendly assurances of the 
pacific dispositions of the other powers of Europe. 

That his desire of re-establishing the general tranquillity could 
not be doubted; and as he had not been the first to disturb the 
peace, so he should embrace the earliest opportunity of putting an 
end to the horrors of war, whenever that desirable end could be 
effected, consistently with the honor of his crown, and the inter- 
est of his subjects, which he should ever be careful to preserve. 

That his faithful Commons might depend on the proper officers 
immediately laying before them the estimate for the expenses of 
the ensuing year. 

That he lamented that the present situation of affairs should 
oblige him to call upon his faithful subjects for any additional 
supplies, but 

That his faithful Commons might depend on the strictest eco- 
nomy on his part, in the application of such sums as they should 
judge necessary for the public service ; and he doubted not they 
would see the expediency of providing for such contingencies as 
might arise from the continuance of war, and the measures neces- 
sary to be taken for the re-establishment of peace upon an honor- 
able and permanent foundation, 

It concluded with relying on the wisdom and unanimity of Par- 
liament ; on the good conduct of his generals and admirals; on 
the valor of his fleets and armies; and on the zeal and spirit of all 
his faithful subjects. 


Upon the return of the Commons to their house, the speech 
having been read as usual from the chair, a motion for an address, 
conformable to the several sentences in the speech, and expressive 
of the firmness and unanimity of the House at this important crisis, 
was made and seconded by two young members; the particular 
phraseology of which leading speeches we shall uot retail, it being 
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universally admitted that the rhetoric applied to these occasions is 
not very replete with originality. Our readers will easily imagine 
the proper quantity of tropes and metaphors, apologies for inex- 
perience, elegant timidities, graceful blushes, studied hesitations, 
army safe at New York, fleets likewise safe, individuals enriched, 
perfect content at home, nothing wanting but unanimity in coun- 
cil, &c. &c. &c. which ornamented and enriched these anniversary 
panegyrics. We shall hasten therefore to the more material part 
of the debate, which commenced by the following speech from 
Lord Granby,' proposing the amendment :— 

Lorp Gransy. Conscious of my own inability, and sinking 
under the sense of my little knowledge or experience, totally un- 
provided with any ideas for the present occasion, and absolutely 
ignorant not only of the forms, but even the modes of proceeding 
in this house, may I, Sir, in this state of imbecility, be permitted 
to take the lead on this first and most important day of the ses- 
sion ? May I, Sir, all unequal to so arduous a task, be allowed 
to dictate, if not to the whole house, at least to this side of it, the 
proper and only constitutional method of compelling ministers to 
furnish us with the means of discovering some errors in their con- 
duct ; and to enable us to demonstrate to the nation at large their 
total incapacity for filling the places which they now hold ?— 
There was a time, Sir, when this side of the House would not 
tamely acquiesce in so dangerous a precedent as any minister’s re- 
taining his office for the unconstitutional duration of seven years. 
Have we forgot, Sir, the great name of Pulteney ? Pulteney, Sir ! 
the virtuous Pulteney! Pulteney, the wonder of the age ! Pulteney, 
that steady patriot, whose Herculean eloquence overcame the 
hydra of corruption ! or have we forgot, Sir, that inestimable cha- 
racter of our own times, whose virtues compelled the admiration 
of this profligate age ; whose memory excites the veneration of 
every patriot mind? Let it not be objected that these illustrious 
characters were dazzled by the splendor of a coronet: I will not 
answer such frivolous remarks.—Sir, I wander from the question: 
yet let me remind this House, that those great patriots were ever 
foremost in taking that part which now falls to my lot. They, 
Sir, were ever ready to awaken the fears, and rouse the appre- 
hensions, of the country gentlemen ; and that, Sir, is my object.— 
They, Sir, compelled administration to disclose the inmost recess 
of official iniquity ; and that, Sir, that is also my intention. Sir, 
with this view, I shall humbly move you, that in place of the 


* Exempli gratia ; for whether it is his Lordship’s speech, or Lord J. Ca- 
vendish’s, or Sir W. Meredith’s, or Sir G. Young’s, &c. the subject, matter, 
and stile, with a few exceptions, 1s of course much the same. 
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present address, which I cannot but consider as the selfish pane- 

ric of administration, immediately after the general expressions 
of respect for his Majesty, the following words may be substi- 
tuted, in order to our acquiring that full and comprehensive 
knowledge of public affairs, which is so indispensably necessary 
at the opening of this interesting and important session of parlia- 
ment. 

« Your faithful Commons, deeply impressed with a sense of 

our Majesty’s unwearied anxiety to promote the dignity and glory 
of Great Britain, cannot but lament the many unhappy circum- 
stances which have conspired to disturb your Majesty's happiness, 
and to prejudice the interests and honor of this country. When 
we find that the most liberal supplies for our naval equipments 
have as yet produced none of those happy effects which might 
reasonably have been expected to be derived from so powerful an 
armament, particularly under the direction of an officer of ex- 
perienced conduct and courage, we cannot but express our serious 
apprehensions of some fatal misconduct, either on the part of ad- 
ministration, by forming indecisive and contradictory instructions 
for the direction of the navy, or, in the particular department for 
naval affairs, of some misapplication of those liberal supplies, 
which, if wisely and faithfully applied, could not have failed under 
divine Providence, and your Majesty’s wisdom, of obtaining the 
most salutary effects. 

‘ For these reasons, we, your Majesty’s most faithful Commons, 
most humbly intreat your Majesty to order the proper officers to 
lay before the House copies of the secret instructions for the con- 
duct of the fleet commanded by Admiral Keppel—estimates of the 
quantity of ballast used in the several ships of the division of the 
fleet commanded by Admiral Keppel—bills of parcel of the number 
of square yards of sail-cloth, together with samples of ditto, in- 
tended to be used in the division of the fleet commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser—succinct accounts of the quota of 
biscuits, and ratio of salt-beef distributed in the fleet—faithful 
transcripts of the several log-books of each vessel—abstracts of all 
letters, notes, and messages that passed and repassed, off Ushant, 
between the admirals and Philip Stevens, Esq. during the course 
of last summer—and, finally, minute copies of all accounts un- 
settled or passed, open or closed, paid or unpaid, between the com- 
missioners of the navy and all sorts of manufacturers, sailors, con- 
tractors, &c. &c. &c. employed by them for these twenty years last 
past. It is from a minute investigation of these important papers 
that your Majesty’s most faithful Commons can alone derive just 
grounds for censure or exculpation. And, however laborious this 
investigation may prove, we, your Majesty’s most faithful Com- 
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mons, beg leave to assure your Majesty, we shall most readily de. 
vote our utmost attention to so salutary a study, in order to pro- 
mote a quick dispatch of public business at this momentous and 
awful crisis, and to give vigour and effect to those measures 
which your Majesty, in your great wisdom, may think nece 

to secure the safety, interest, and honor of Great Britain.” 

Such, Sir, is the amendment which I have the honor to offer to 
the consideration of this House. It will immediately strike you, 
Sir, that in the accounts which I propose to have submitted to the 
investigation of parliament, I have avoided asking for one scrap of 
paper that is not absolutely necessary to be seen and thoroughly 
studied by the House. Should it, however, appear necessary to 
Gentlemen to add tothe list of these official documents, I am sure 
I shall not oppose such an improvement to the motion, to whatever 
quantity it may extend. 

Mr. Georce SutTon seconded the motion for the amendment, 
beginning with a similar acknowledgment of his incapacity, his in- 
experience and ignorance of parliamentary affairs; declining there- 
fore to enter into any further argument, the subject having been 
discussed in so full and able a manner by his most noble cousin. 

Mr. WELzorE ELLIs, in reply, threw out many sagacious and 
novel observations. He said that he highly commended the 
caution and circumspection of the noble Lord; but that, in his 
opinion, a more proper time would arrive, about six months after 
Christmas, for entering into the details proposed by the amend- 
ment ; as, at that period, administration would certainly have more 
leisure for furnishing the papers now called for. 

He very properly observed, that selecting these few curious 
articles of political intelligence from a variety of miscellaneous 
papers, would require some short time, together with no small de- 
gree of discernment, not to mention several thousands of extra 
clerks. He said, he had taken the trouble to make a most serious 
investigation into the journals, the votes, the debates, and all the 
parliamentary records of this country; and he was free to say, 
that notwithstanding it might at first appear rather a novel idea, 
yet it was his opinion, that The Address on the first day was a 
matter of compliment. Nay, touching the matter before him, (and 
weighty and powerful indeed it was) after the most mature and 
serious deliberation, daily and nightly, he would for once venture 
to hazard a rhetorical, a figurative expression ; to wit, that the ad- 
dress was an echo, as it were, a complimentary echo, of his 
Majesty's most gracious speech. He hinted, that, if any Gentle- 
man wished for particular inquiries, he would, as an old member, 
long conversant with the forms of the House, tell him, that 
certainly a committee might be appointed to carry on any public 
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uiry ; and he believed such Committees were not unfrequent — 
And here he remarked, that, from all his researches, it appeared to 
him that the constitution of this country was of a triple nature— 
King —Lords—and Commons—that these three opposite and re- 
pelling powers reciprocall ballanced and counteracted each other, 
at the same time that they contributed to the proportion and 
harmony of the whole. He took occasion to observe, that free- 
dom of debate was clearly a parliamentary privilege, and he would 
pledge himself to prove that every member in that House was a 
representative of his constituents. 

For these reasons, he concluded with dissenting from the amend- 
ment as trite, abstruse, dangerous, and frivolous. 

Davip Hart y, Esq.' observed, that these were no times for 
flattery and empty adulation.—For his part, he should enter at large 
into the rise and origin of all colonies, ancient and modern, into 
the history of taxation, and its effects on every state that had ex- 
ercised it over its colonies ; and then review the cause, commence- 
ment, and conduct of the whole American war. He felt how 
arduous, how complicated a task this must prove to himself, and 
how difficult for the House to understand. That, to lessen that 
difficulty, both to the House and to himself, he would adopt the 
most logical method to give clearness and perspicuity to such a 
multitude and diversity of ideas; and for that purpose, he begged 
Gentlemen to take notice, that he should divide his speech into 
four and twenty grand divisions, each of which would contain as 
many subdivisions, which subdivisions should also be separately 
discussed in equal number of sections, each section to be split also 
into the same number of heads ; so that with grand divisions, sub- 
divisions, sections, and heads, the number of distinct propositions 
would amount to several thousands; but that Gentlemen by at- 
tending closely, and correctly taking down the number of any pat- 
ticular argument, should have an immediate explicit answer to an 
query touching that individual number; and he flattered himself 
this numerical logic and arithmetic of eloquence would greatly 
tend to clarify their understandings. 

To follow this Gentleman through even one of his grand divi- 
sions, was a task much beyond the utmost rapidity of a short-hand 
writer. Indeed the noise from all parts of the House was so ex- 
‘ eessive, during the several hours which he engrossed in this labori- 
ous harangue, that it was totally impossible to catch up any thing 


_' Here Mr. Bamber Gascoigne headed the dinner troop, which followed 
him with great precipitation—at the same time departed Sir John Irwin and ~ 
Mr. Selwyn, with his Honor Mr. Brudenell, of whom great inquiries were 
made, respecting the present arrangements of the Opera.—Nor were there 
wanting many cries for the question. 
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beyond the mutilated fragments, and ruins of his oratory. At 
length, however, the House sunk into a sudden calm, upon the dis- 
closure of a fact, which seemed to startle even the wildest zéalots 
of faction.—For, after every other argument was exhausted to so 
little purpose, inflamed by disappointment, and hurried, as we are 
willing to suppose, by the violence of patriotism, the Honorable 
Gentleman avowed to the House, that one of his grounds for de- 
nouncing ruin to his country was his private knowledge of Dr. 
FRANKLIN’s sentiments on that head.‘ “ Dr. Franklin,” he ex- 
claimed, ** the Cromwell of his age! Dr. Franklin, Ambassador Ple- 
nipotentiary from America to France, is my most intimate and 
most cordial friend !”—He went on by declaring, he had passed 
great part of the summer at Paris with Dr. Franklin, in the most 
unreserved communication of sentiments and facts; and he con- 
cluded with repeating the joint result of his own and Dr. Franklin's 
deliberation, that the glory of England was destroyed for ever !— 
This extraordinary confession produced however no violent effect. 
Ministers seemed to receive it with a contemptuous pity, not un- 
mingled with ridicule,» when Mr. Wilkes, finding the little success 
of serious treason, rose, and indulged himself in the more ludicrous 
stile of it. 

Mr. WILKEs} adverted with some degree of humor to the 
inference of victory and triumph which might be deduced from 
the return of our generals and our admirals, and one of our com- 
missioners too. ‘They found (he said) that being on the spot in- 
terrupted their manceuvres, and he supposed they were come three 
thousand miles off to act cooly. That the object they were sent 
to accomplish was confessedly a great one; and it is well known, 
that objects of a certain magnitude are best contemplated at a dis- 
tance. Probably their optics were too tender to distinguish with 
accuracy amidst the smoke and confusion incident to actual en- 
gagements ; or perhaps they reflected on the more imminent dan- 
gers of domestic invasion, and hastened home from pure patriotism 


* Here Sir Grey Cooper caught at a pen, and began to take notes. 

2 Probably, from supposing the first origin of their connexion to have 
arisen (at least on the part of Dr. Franklin) from a philosophical rather than 
a political curiosity. And certainly no two projectors in science were ever 
more’strikingly contrasted : the one, like a modern Prometheus, collecting 
fire from vapor to inflame the terrestrial mass by its pernicious infusion : 
the other employing his magic plates to freeze its ardor and quench its 
malignity.—Happy for this country, if these professors had shifted their 
pursuits! as the former, could his inclinations have been propitious to the 
peace of mankind, might then have become a powerful extinguisher, while 
the other, however malignant his intentions, must always have been ac- 
knowledged an innocent incendiary. 

3 The Editor was furnished with copies of this speech from the printers of 
the respective newspapers, many weeks ago. 
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to guard their native country.—At any rate, he must compliment 
their discernment in pursuing a line of conduct, which could not 
fail of conciliating the good opinion and sympathetic regard of the 
Noble Lord who presided in the American department. « If 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, by any miraculous change, I were, this 
day, to become the advocate of administration, I should mark the 
inutility of recurring to the written evidence, which the amend- 
ment calls for, at a moment when we are so copiously provided 
with viva voce testimony. Yet, Sir, I do not think, upon reflec- 
tion, that Ministers will adopt this ground for rejecting the Noble 
Lord’s amendment. They, Sir, will more boldly tell you—you 
shall have neither; for, in these times, it is the fashion for all 
modern statesmen, first to tell their own story, and then protest 
solemnly against being cross-examined—or directly, or indirectly, 
answering question, query, or otherwise. I believe I am accurate 
in my quotation. I am not indeed surprised at these declarations 
of obstinate silence—this is Scottish policy—the example was set 
by my good old friend, the Earl of Bute—for therein I am ortho- 
dox in my faith, that the son is equal to the father; and I am sure 
I may add with Athanasian zeal, the father is incomprehensible, 
and the son is incomprehensible, yet there are not two incompre- 
hensibles, but one incomprehensible. 
[Here a confused cry of order, and the Chaplain reprimanded 
for laughing. | 
There is indeed one North Briton of whom I entertain a better 
hope.—He seems to have caught that itch for liberty which, to our 
great wonder, broke out in the Highlands lastsummer. He, Sir, 
even in the character of his Majesty’s commissioner, solicited the 
intimacy of General Washington. - But indeed, Sir, if ever a 
Scotchman can be suspected of loving liberty, it is not when he 
has recently become a convert to administration: Washington 
therefore sent his excellency, the worthy commissioner, a flat re- 
fusal, Mr. Laurens too refused his excellency the hearing, he so 
generously solicited, by imploring Congress ‘ not to follow the ex- 
ample of Britain in the hour of her insolence;” the hearing was 
however refused, nay even the * sight of the country,” and “ the 
sight of its worthy patriots,” was peremptorily refused. The Ame- 
ricans, Sir, think that a Scotchman has neither eyes nor ears for 
liberty, or, at least, they distrusted the capacity of his excellency’s 
organs for such an object. I have a letter, Sir, in my pocket from 
my honest friend Ethan Allen; I would read it, but I am sure 
you won't let me: he knows I am fond of scripture quotations, 
and tells me Congress would have given your Scotch commissioner 
this hearing, but they knew « he was like unto the deaf adder, 
who regardeth not the voice of the charmer.” 
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Let me then trouble his excellency with one question ; who was 
it suggested this secret correspondence with the enemy? was it 
not the Scottish secretary of this wise commission, Dr. Adam Fer- 
guson? It must have been one of Sir John Dalrymple’s associates 
in literature. The Scotch, if they can get no Englishman to act, as 
they pretend to say the great Sidney did, will make even their own 
countrymen treacherous in one age, to furnish some literary assas- 
sin of the next with the foul vouchers of treachery and baseness. 
At all events, Sir, I shall heartily give my vote for the amendment, 
as the only means to convict the ministry of what I know they are 
guilty, weakness, incapacity, ignorance, obstinacy, baseness, and 
treachery. 

Governor JoHNson' now rose, and said every thing that a 

entleman in his melancholy situation could be supposed to urge. 
Spoke much of the want of candor in putting a false construction 
on his actions, which he could assure the house, upon his honor, 
were all dictated by the best intentions; that he should not under- 
take to enter into a full defence of his conduct at present, as it was 
a very delicate business, and turned upon a very nice chain of cir- 
cumstances. One part of the charges against him he would 
slightly touch upon, his letters, and what he supposed was meant 
to be hinted at, his attempts of bribery. That the artful policy of 
France had made it necessary for him to parry her attacks by 
similar weapons; that he believed it was felt and would be ad- 
mitted by all parts of that House, that there is no greater spring of 
public actions, in all political assemblies, than self-interest. ‘That 
he felt himself justified in his own mind for every step he had 
taken ; for he would venture tu affirm, that in every negociation 
true wisdom and sound policy justified the moral fitness of secret 
articles, and the honorable expediency of powerful temptations. As 
to the failure of success, on the part of the commissioners, various 
causes had concurred to occasion it. They were sent to treat of 
peace with a retreating army. Philadelphia, the chief residence of 
the moderate men, and most friendly to their negociation, was eva- 
cuated by the army on the commissioners’ arrival. A little after 
they had got to New York, Mons. D’Estaign was upon the coast. 
These circumstances gave spirits to a declining cause ; and America, 
in this hour of her insolence, refused to treat, unless her indepen- 
dence was specifically acknowledged. 

What followed afterwards is a very serious business indeed ; 
but I trust I shall be pardoned by a Noble Lord opposite to me, 


* Gentlemen were here de sired by the Speaker to take their seats, and the 


Serjeant to clear the bar—-places 


places! was repeated with great ve- 
hemence. : 
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high in character, and in the esteem of his country, if I freely say, 
as my opinion, that Monsieur D’Estaign’s fleet ought to have been 
attacked by the British at Rhode Island, as soon as the French 
came out of the harbour to fight them. And I will further say, 
considering the spirit, the gallantry, and the heroism of the British 
seamen, the inequality of the force of the fleets was not sufficient 
to justify the not attacking the French fleet, without waiting a 
length of time to gain the weather.guage, and trusting so long as 
the English fleet did there to an unruly element. Sir, in the actions 
in the West Indies, between the English and the French fleets, last 
war, where the former were greatly inferior both in number and 
weight of metal, the French were beat off and obliged to fly for it. 
So, in the case of the Monmouth, the Dorsetshire, and several 
other instances, inferiority in the outset of the contest proved 
victorious in the end. I will not, however, dwell upon matters 
which merely depend upon opinion, and upon which the best 
officer in the world may be mistaken. But, Sir, after the tempest 
at Rhode Island, when the Noble Lord returned to New York to 
refit, was not time lost? the very time that might have been em- 
ployed in separating D’Estaign from Boston harbour? I might say, 
Sir, in the defeat of D’Estaign; for, after the arrival of some of 
Byron’s squadron, the Noble Lord was superior to him. It is a 
very unpleasing task to speak out, but I cannot avoid giving m 
opinion as a seaman, and as one upon the spot, acquainted with 
the delays in this business, 

Upon the whole, Sir, my opinion, in a very.few words is this : 
the violent and impolitic measures of the ministry of this country 
first lost America—the British army might have regained it—and 
our fleet has lost more than one opportunity of crushing that of 
France, upon which American resistance chiefly depended for pro- 
tection and support. 

Lorp Howe and Mr. Ricsr now rose; but the House appear- 
ing inclined to give the former an immediate opportunity to reply, 
Mr. Rigby sat down, and Lord Howe, in very modest yet pointed 
terms, remarked on the unfairness which, he must say, the Honor- 
able Gentleman who spoke last, had discovered both in the design 
and manner of his speech. That, first, to avoid entering into he 
motives and principles of his own conduct, as being more proper 
objects for a particular committee of inquiry, and then to launch 
out into vague and desultory accusations of any other person, was 
inconsistent, and, he was sorry to add, illiberal. That whatever 
prejudices those reflections were intended to create against his 
conduct, he would not then interrupt the business of the day, and 
the more general subjects of the present debate, but trust to the 
candour of the House for suspending their opinion, until the whole 

VOL, XIX. Pam. NO. XXXVIII. X 
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of his conduct might be minutely investigated by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; which committee, he himself should be 
the first man in that House to solicit, nay demand. 

Mr. Ricsy.—I should not, Sir, have troubled the House on this 
first day, but that I felt it the indispensable duty of private friend- 
ship, to express my feelings on the happy return of our worthy 
commissioner, who has given you, Sir, so full and satisfactory an 
account both of his principles and conduct.—I shall not trouble 
you long, Sir; I rise only for that purpose.—I am sure there is no 
Gentleman in this House, who more heartily congratulates the 
worthy commissioner on his unembarrassed countenance and his 
good looks. He certainly has passed the summer very profitably — 
the voyage seems to have improved his stock of spirits—I think, I 
never saw him appear to more advantage—I own, however, I sin- 
cerely regret the unpoliteness of his American friends. After such 
condescending invitations of himself, it was not very civil of those 
Gentlemen to send excuses. If he had been admitted to their so- 
ciety, | have no manner of doubt of the wonderful effects his elo- 
quence would have wrought. Even if they had allowed him a 
sight of the country, a man of his taste would have brought us 
home some curious American memoirs: but, alas! he was not 
only disappointed in that wish, but in one of a still gentler kind. 
I mean, Sir, a Flirtation Treaty, which he attempted to negotiate 
with a celebrated female politician, the Messalina of Congress. 1 
say attempted, Sir, for unfortunately even there too his Excel- 
lency met with as cold a reception. Unfortunately! for, had the 
Lady indulged him with a hearing, or even a sight, what surer line 
to lay the foundation of a more lasting connection? But, in short, 
Sir, whether from fate or insufficiency, the affair dropt, and the 
Flirtation Treaty fell to the ground Sir, I trouble the 
House very seldom, and with as few words as possible—my 
opinion continues to be what it invariably has been, with respect 
to America—this country may be deprived of its interests, its dig- 
nity, and its honor ; but, as I never can give my assent to a volun- 
tary surrender of them, I most heartily agree in the support which 
the address proposes to afford to his Majesty. 

Mr. T. TownseEnp rose, and with great vehemence arraigned 
the levity of the Right Honorable Gentleman who spoke before 
him ; he thought it highly indecent, at this important crisis, when 
the very existence of this country is at stake, that any Gentleman 
should endeavour to raise a laugh, and turn the momentous deli- 
berations of that day into ridicule. Under such circumstances, in 
his opinion, jocularity was flagitious, and wit became blasphemy. 
He had, himself, sat in three Parliaments, and he appealed to the 
candour of that House, whether in that length of time he had once 
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raised a laugh, or on.any occasion intentionally distorted the muscles 
of any Honourable Member? « No, Sir, the true design of our 
meeting here, is for far other purposes than those of calling forth 
the risibility of Honorable Gentlemen; a risibility at any time 
highly improper for this House, but particularly so at this tremend- 
ous, this disgraceful moment. It is with the highest astonishment 
that I now see Gentlemen shifting their places, as if already tired 
of public business, or afraid to look into the deplorable and cala- 
mitous situation- of this country: nay, so great is their inattention 
to their duty in Parliament, that, upon my rising, I find the House 
almost cleared; where are the Members? I am afraid—at 
dinner! Is this a time for revelling in taverns, when the dignity 
of the Imperial Crown of this country is violated, and much harm 
done to our merchants? Is this a time for revelling, when the 
glory of Britannia, Sir, I say, is sullied, and when, Sir, the French 
are riding on your narrow seas.” He then entered into a copious 
detail of the blunders of administration, with respect to Falkland’s 
Islands, the Middlesex Election, Corsica, and the massacre of Saint 
George’s-fields, Gibraltar, and Mr. Horne’s imprisonment; toge- 
ther with cursory observations on the illegality of impressing, the 
bad policy of lotteries, the fatal example of the Justitia, and the 
tremendous perils to this devoted country from the frequent exhibi- 
tion of the Beggar’s Opera. At length, returning a little closer to 
the question, he again animadverted on the surprising inattention 
of the House: ‘ Yet, Sir, (he exclaimed) before I sit down let me 
ask Ministers a few questions—I do not expect any answer from 
them, yet I will ask them—Is Dominica the only one of our West 
India Islands now in the possession of France? Are we to go on 
for ever with the American war? Whoare our allies? Is Omiah 
to pay us another visit? Where is Sir Harry Clinton? How is 
the Czarina affected? What will D’Estaign do after Christmas ? 
Where will the Brest fleet be next summer? If Ministers will 
not, and I know they dare not, answer these questions, then, Sir, 
how, in God’s name, can they refuse the papers called for by the 
Noble Lord’s Amendment! From those papers, I pledge myself to 
the House, the whole of these nefarious proceedings will be brought 
to light— discouraged, as I well might be, from again pledging my 
person, (having been the constant and unredeemed pledge of this 
House, for one thing or another, for these one and twenty years 
last past,) I repeat it, Sir, I will pledge the reversion of myself, 
that these papers will furnish us with all necessary and constitu- 
tional information. And, for these reasons, Sir, the amendment 
meets with my most hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Viner professed himself to be one of the independent 
Country Gentlemen, and took occasion to inform the House, that 
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five Indiamen arrived in the River Thames about six weeks ago. 
He said he embraced this earliest opportunity to repeat his offer of 
fifteen shillings in the pound, if Ministers would but seriously go 
on with the war, which, for his part, he now considered in a new 
point of view—for, as a great statesman had once boasted to have 
conquered, in his time, America in Germany, so he would hope 
and believe, that we, in our days, might conquer Francein America; 
And here, from regretting the loss of that great statesman, he fell 
into a train of melancholy thoughts, which led him insensibly to a 
pathetic eulogy on the memory of his dear departed friend, the 
well-known Mr. Van. ‘ A long course of congenial studies (he 
exclaimed, with torrents of tears and frequent sobs) had entwined 


our hearts in political sympathy—we had but one idea between — 


us! Yes, Sir, I repeat it, but one—Well therefore may I say with 
the poet, 


In infancy our hopes and fears 
Were to each other known; 

And friendship, in our riper years, 
Had twined our hearts in one.” 


Here he broke off, oppressed with a flood of tears, while a con- 
fused noise of encore and order resounded from several parts of the 
House. At length, when the uproar began to subside, and Gen- 
tlemen became collected enough to proceed on business, 

Hon. T. Lurrerex rose, and with great solemnity, addressed 
himself to the chair in the following words: « Notwithstanding 
the general silence, which, I find, it is the fashion for Ministers of 
this day not only to hold themselves, but likewise to encourage in 
others, on the important subject of maritime affairs, I cannot, Sir, 
acquiesce in so culpable a silence, nor content myself with sitting 
still, until the close of the debate, to be numbered with the tacit 
votes in its disfavour. Sir, the navy, I have ever considered not 
only as the true and constitutional safeguard of this insular ter- 
ritory, but as the very spirit and soul of all traffic, the quintessence 
of merchandise, and indeed, I may say, the palladium of commerce. 
With this view, Sir, my studies have ever tended to the investiga- 
tion of the origin of that stupendous piece of mechanism, a ship. 
—wNoah, Sir, was, in my opinion, the first circumnavigator—(I beg 
to be understood, I mean no reflection on the memory of Sir 
Francis Drake)—he was therefore, Sir, justly entitled to the highest 
situation in the naval department of that early period —take him for 
all in all, we shall not look upon his like again—though, in truth, 
there are traits in his character not totally dissimilar to some lead- 
ing features of the Noble Earl who is now at the head of that de- 
partment ; but it is not for me to draw the parallel. 
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Sir, the Phcenicians 


It was a custom also among the Chaldeans and the Nazareens 


Recollect, Sir, when news was brought to the Persians 


So the Macedonians, 


In like manner the Lacedemonians, and the Athenians 


Thus too the Carthaginians 


Here let me call your attention to the Romans and Syracu- 
sans 


Need I remind you of the northern hive, or trouble you with 
the Goths and Vandals ? 


So too, Sir, the Chinese 


At length, Mr. Speaker, the Danes, Dutch, Swedes, Venetians, 
Neapolitans, Spaniards, French, Portuguese, Muscovites, Turks, 
Saracens, and others, that I skip over to avoid tediousness 


And, to bring it home to our feelings, the ancient Britons, hardy 
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Welch, Milesians, wild Irish, Saxons, Picts, Normans, English, 
and Regattaites rush upon our minds, and 


From this historical deduction, I cannot but think, Sir, naviga- 
tion highly necessary, highly favourable to liberty. 

If, Sir, I wanted any additional reason for opposing the address, 
it would best arise from the shameful neglect and inattention of 
those brave and humane French officers, (particularly the captain of 
the Licorne,) lately on their parole at Alresford, half of whom, in- 
deed, ministry have cruelly suffered to run away. Besides, Sir, let 
us advert to the wretched deficiency in our late naval equipments. 
I have it, Sir, from undoubted authority, that the several ships’ 
crews laboured under a total deprivation of tobacco. Tobacco! 
that staple commodity of our once flourishing subjects, now, alas, 
our avowed enemies, in Virginia, and the southern colonies. 
Sir, not only the quota of gin was miserably retrenched, but 
adultery, so congenial to the Noah of this day, pervaded every keg 
in the royal navy. Sir, I myself know it for a fact, that the speak- 
ing trumpet of the Albion was sent out in so wretched a condition, 
that in haling a fishing-boat, (I believe a cod-smack) off Scilly, the 
second mate cracked his pipe, and half the crew have been hoarse 
ever since :—some of your ships, Sir, wanted their complement of 
chaplains :—and in others, I will not say that I know there were 
not surgeons, but I will say, I do not know that there were. Sir, 
more fatal consequences have arisen from strange neglect of veget- 
ables—potatoes, radically rotten! Carrots, diabolically dry! Tur- 
nips, totally tough! Parsnips, pitifully putrid! Scurvy, Sir, 
scurvy, like the angry Demon of pestilence, has lighted up ever- 
lasting bonfires in the blotched brows and cicatricious cheeks of 
your scarified seamen ; so that every crew has flashed contagion, 
and reeked like a floating pest-house, with the baneful exhalations 
of disease. And now, Sir, that I’m on my legs, a word or two to 
trowsers : Such is the pitiful ceconomy of administration, such the 
paltry treachery of contractors, that, what from an original coarse- 
ness of yarn, what, from the more pernicious and slovenly texture 
of the workmanship, not a trowser but gaped with lacerations, 
whose expanded apertures discovered what—the parliamentary de- 
corum of this House forbids me to reveal. Spurred on by such 
powerful incentives, I take this earliest occasion to give notice to 
the House, that I shall move, on this day fortnight, for the House 
to resolve itself into a committee, in order to take into consideration 
the several weighty grievances, of the outline of which I have just 
now had the honor to give you a rude sketch. When I shall also 
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move you, Sir, that the several maltsters, distillers of gin, venders 
of tobacco, traders in trowsers, retailers of rum, picklers of pork, 
and purveyors of potatoes, together with their several servants, 
followers, apprentices, and retainers, be ordered to attend this 
House de die in diem, to answer all such questions and matters 
touching the said inquiry, as shall be put to them by the committee 
so to be appointed. In the mean time, Sir, I shall give my hearty 
concurrence to the Noble Lord’s amendment, as promising to afford 
some degree of preliminary information, which may tend to 
illustrate the more important matter in the inquiry which I have 
now proposed to set on foot. 

Mr. Panton, in reply, begged pardon for troubling the House, 
but hoped they would indulge him in a few words, as he felt him- 
self particularly called on to answer some reflections which the 
Honorable Gentleman, who had spoke last, had thought proper to 
throw out against that board where he had the honor to sit. He 
said, that, at the time of the fitting out of Mr. Keppel’s fleet, he 
had made it his business to be very much at Portsmouth, where, 
though it was a task exceedingly repugnant to his private feelings 
and taste, he had however considered it as an official service in- 
cumbent on one in his department, to personally experiment the 
several provisions and stores prepared for that equipment. ‘That, 
impelled by such motives, he had, on several occasions, drank the 
small beer, not unfrequently tasted the gin, and sometimes smoked, 
nay chewed, the tobacco ; that, in his humble opinion, they were 
all super-excellent in their several kinds. And, as to the imputed 
delinquency relative to potatoes, he could assure the House, he 
had bought up several tons of the same species, for the consump- 
tion of his own family—nay, he would go further, he would ven- 
ture to acquaint that House, that with some of those very identical 
potatoes, he had lately had the happiness and honor to regale a 
certain great personage, then his guest; a personage indeed of too 
high a rank to have his name even alluded to, though on so weighty, 
and so important a business. 

Mr. Burxe—I must confess, Sir, notwithstanding my long and 
melancholy experience of the present administration, I cannot hear, 
without astonishment, the language held forth by the speech, and 
echoed in this day’s debate. This session, Sir, at a period big with 
horror, pregnant with ruin to this country, is ushered in with the 
song of triumph; and Parliament are bid to rejoice, at a time when 
nothing but the language of despair is to be heard throughout the 
nation. Surely, Sir, the houris at last arrived, when humility and 
moderation ought to take place of pride and confidence ; when, in- 
stead of launching further into a sea of troubles, we might be con- 
tent to try what little can be saved from the wreck of national 
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honor and prosperity. Ministers might at length condescend to 
tell us, what means are left to avert the gathering ruin; how we 
are to tread back the mazes of error and folly, through which we 
have been led ; and where are the resources from which one gleam 
of hope might dawn upon us, in the hour of danger and despair ; 
but, deaf to the solemn call of occasion and necessity, they rejoice 
in the absence of thought, in the contempt of foresight. Like the 
wretch who seeks in stupefaction a momentary relief from sorrow, 
they sink from a voluntary intoxication into a torpid insensibility. 
The illusion, indeed, is not to be confined within the narrow limits 
of their own minds; its baneful influence must be circulated 
through every corner of the nation; and, by'a shameful perversion, 
that anxiety bor the public welfare, which, in times like these, is, 
in my opinion, the highest of public virtues, must be. amused with 
the pageantry of domestic warfare, or lulled by the opiate of our 
American Gazettes. I own, Sir, even on principles of criticism, I 
cannot but consider the stile of these ministerial annals, as no very 
favourable criterion of the present times. In happier days, their 
characteristic was plain conciseness. Victories were then too 
rapid, too numerous, to admit of a dilated relation. Success is 
seldom tedious, but I am afraid our highest achievements have 
amounted to no more than the inroads of savages, or the depreda- 
tions of pirates. Upon my word, Sir, though we may censure 
our officers, our ministers at least show some generalship ; if they 
cannot deceive the enemy, they are prompt enough to mislead 
their countrymen ; though they discover but little skill in the ar- 
rangement of armies, they have an admirable talent in marshalling 
gazettes. They have given celebrity to sheep-stealing, and blazoned, 
in all the pompous prolixity of ostentatious phraseology, the im- 
portant depredations at—Martha’s Island. Certainly, Sir, the gal- 
lant commander of that expedition may vie in pastoral achieve- 
ments with Ajax, with Jason, or at least Don Quixote ; and, if he 
does not obtain a triumph, he is clearly entitled to an ovation. 
Not, Sir, that I mean to cast any reflection on those officers and 
soldiers to whose lot these ridiculous services have fallen—they, 
no doubt, have effected every thing that the bravery of the British 
troops in such a situation could accomplish; but the hand of 
nature, Sir, has thrown in their way obstacles which it was not in 
the most obstinate valour, in the most consummate wisdom, to sur- 
mount. It is a want of confidence in the directors of this war that 
has chilled every vein, and slackened every sinew of military enter- 
prize. Besides, Sir, if I may be permitted to indulge a little super- 
stition, there is a certain fatality attending the measures of ad- 
ministration: through all their bungling operations of war, through 
all their wretched plans of peace, the evil genius, Sir, of this 
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country, seems to haunt their footsteps. He it is that has suffered 
them to wander on, undismayed by danger, unabashed by re- 
proaches, from one absurdity to another, till our blunders and our 
follies have at length reared that stupendous fabric of American 
empire that now engrosses the attention, and claims the wonder of 
mankind. Allow me, Sir, to pause for a moment, while I contem- 
plate this phenomenon of modern ages, this new constellation in 
the western hemisphere; a mighty and extensive empire, not 
rising by slow degrees and from small beginnings, but bursting 
forth at once into full vigour and maturity; not cherished in the 
soft lap of peace and commerce, but shaking off in its outset the 
long established dominion of a powerful master, and thriving in the 
midst of carnage and desolation: ** Ab ipso ducit opes animumque 
bello.” If we view them in another light, as completely enthroned 
in sovereignty, as receiving embassies from distant potentates, as 
forming leagues with the princes and states of Europe, we shall 
find more abundant matter for self-humiliation.—I could wish to 
shut my eyes on the scene that follows: the parent baffled and de- 
pressed, imploring pardon of her injured and alienated children, 
yielding to their successful resistance what she had denied to their 
prayers and petitions, and offering everv concession short of a total 
emancipation; but scorned and rejected in her turn,—not (as she 
had rejected them) with rudeness and insolence, but with firmness 
and with dignity ; and convinced, at length, that the day of conci- 
liation is past, and that the ground-work of peace can only be laid 
on the broad basis of equality and independence. 

Is this the unconditional submission the Noble Lord in the Ame- 
rican department so prodigally announced? ‘This is indeed un- 
conditional submission, but unconditional submission from Great 
Britain to America. 

Gentlemen may remember how often my voice has preached 
peace within these walls ; how often it has warned administration 
to healing measures, while the wounds of America might yet have 
been closed. I will still repeat it, till the echo of this House 
shall be conscious of no other sound; peace, peace, peace, is still 
my object. 

It is now high time, Sir, that Gentlemen should awaken to a 
sense of our danger, that Parliament should discard those wretched 
schemes of short-sighted policy, which cannot, in our present situ- 
ation, afford even a temporary refuge. As yet, we experience only 
the beginnings of our sorrows; but the storms of adversity are 
gathering fast around us, and the vessel is still trusted to the direc- 
tion of pilots, whose ignorance and obstinacy has been manifest to 
all the world. What thanks, Sir, to the vigilance of our rulers, 
that we are not already sunk beyond the possibility of redemption ? 
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What thanks to them, that the flower of our army and navy, and 
with them all the hopes of Britain, had not withered before the 
power of a lately dejected but now triumphant enemy? Is it 
owing to their care that the rich produce of the Western Isles has 
not flowed into every harbour of France ? 

No, Sir, it is the hand of Providence that wards off for a while 
the ruin of this declining empire. It is Providence alone that has pre- 
served our gallant admirals in America, by an almost miraculous 
interposition. It is due to Providence alone, that the heart-strings 
of our commerce are not cut asunder by the sword of our ad- 
versaries. 

I own, Sir, I cannot join in an implicit approbation of such 
ministers: I must be a little better acquainted with their merits 
before I can place an unlimited confidence in their wisdom and 
discretion ; that discretion which has led us into a labyrinth of 
difficulties; that wisdom that cannot find a clue for our deliver- 
ance. 

Mr. Dunninc said a few words, which, from the learned gen- 
tleman’s being particularly hoarse and uncommonly inarticulate, 
owing (as has been suggested) to a violent cold, and a multiplicity 
of business in Westminster-hall, we could not collect with the ac- 
curacy that we wish to observe on every occasion. His language 
was neat and pointed, though somewhat tinctured with professional 
pedantry : his arguments seemed ingenious, though perhaps too 
refined for the comprehension of his auditors. He had much an- 
tithesis, much verbal gingle, and many whimsical climaxes. He 
talked of the competency or incompetency of the House to the 
discussion of the present question ; of the materiality or immateri- 
ality of the proposed amendment ; of the responsibility or irrespon- 
sibility of Ministers. He said, he neither asked, nor knew, nor 
cared to what the present question might ultimately tend; but of 
this he was confident, that its propriety was clearly evinced, and 
its necessity irrefragably proved, by that opposition which pur- 
ported to baffle it. Upon the whole, his harangue seemed to be 
a medley of legal quibble and quaint humour. 

Mr. Soticiror-GENERAL, contra, began with declaring, 
that when he tuk his present office, he understud it to be a general 
retainer, to shew cause in behalf of administration : that, therefore, 
he hoped to be favoured with a few words by way of replication 
to his learned friend: that he might in this case have insisted on 
want of notice, but, for the sake of candour in practice, he would 
waive that objection; for, that he had no doubt, on the merits, 
but that judgment wud be given in his favour: protesting, that the 
speech was warranted by precedent, and had the highest authority 
in its support: protesting also, that no gud objection cud be made 
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to the address, as it strictly pursued the very words of the speech. 
He justified, under an immemorial custom, that administration have 
been accustomed to have, and still of right ought to have, certain 
echoes in this House, called Addresses. He admitted, that true it 
was, there had been some errors in our proceedings with respect to 
America; but he was informed, and believed, that Sir Henry 
Clinton intended to have a new trial. As to the cause of Great 
Britain versus France, he had been given to understand and be in- 
formed, that the place in which the ¢respass was supposed to have 
been committed, was, PARCEL of the Island of Dominica, in parts 
beyond the seas ; which place said French, with force of arms, to 
wit, with ships of divers guns, drums, trumpets, bayonets, hand- 
grenades, and cartridge-boxes, had broken and entered, doing 
nevertheless as little damage on that occasion as they possibly cud: 
but that he was clearly of opinion, that if the troops of said France 
should ¢raverse the Channel, and lay a Venue in Kent or Sussex, 
issue might be joined by the militia at Coxheath ; and, in that case, 
afterwairds, if verdict shud be given in our favor, the adverse 
party would sustain heavy and examplary damages.—He concluded 
with averring, that he approved of the address in its present form 5 
and that he should demur to the amendment moved by the Noble 
Lud, as multifarious, uncertain, insufficient, and informal. 

Mr. Fox now rose ; and, with that extent of information, re- 
fined perspicuity, and vehemence of eloquence, by which he so in- 
variably commands the attention and admiration of the House, 
entered at large into the subject of debate. 

To do justice to the force of his reasoning, or elegance of his 
stile, is totally beyond the utmost efforts of the editor. All that 
he can attempt is, to give an imperfect sketch of an inimitable 
original. He began with lamenting the accomplishment of that 
tuin, which, from time to time, he had too justly predicted. He 
confessed, that little merit could be ascribed to those prophecies ; 
which, however chimerical and visionary ministers had affected to 
consider them, were, in facty no more than plain deductions of 
what must necessarily ensue from their own measures. He pro- 
ceeded to recapitulate the conduct of administration since the pro- 
rogation of Parliament; particularly observing on the impolitic 
removal of the troops from Philadelphia at the moment, when, if 
ever, their continuance there might have effected some good pur- 
pose. The concealment of that intended evacuation, even from 
the commissioners themselves, was a part (he said) of that system 
of duplicity and deception which pervaded the whole of ministerial 
conduct. Possibly, indeed, Ministers were aware, that gentlemen 
of high character and esteem would not have become the execu- 
tive tools of a plan so wretchedly concerted. ‘The commissioners 
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therefore were not suffered to participate in counsels, which, if 
they had known, they must have despised. Nor was folly more 
conspicuous in the origin than in the prosecution of this paltry dis- 
ingenuous plan. Sir Henry Clinton, to whose courage and con- 
duct every praise is due, was ordered to return to New York. 
Encumbered with baggage, and pursued by an army superior in 
numbers, he made his way through almost impervious forests of 
that country ; and, by almost miraculous efforts, not only secured 
his retreat, but in the Jerseys had the good fortune to resist the 
enemy with some success—a success however, which, without 
disparaging the British troops, must in great part be attributed to 
General Lee; who, in consequence of his misconduct in that 
affair, was immediately put in arrest, and afterwards suspended for 
the space of a year. 

He went on with indicating the circumstance of a fleet of 
victuallers having been sent to Philadelphia, after the army, which 
was to be supplied by that fleet, had been ordered to evacuate 
Philadelphia. That fleet, he said, had narrowly escaped being 
taken in the Delaware; and, thence, he argued Ministers were as 
culpable, as if, in consequence of the capture of that fleet, the 
army, then arrived at New York, had famished for want of those 
provisions, on which their future subsistence was wholly de- 
pendent. 

He said, he was yet to learn what plan administration could pre- 
tend to allege they had followed, or meant to follow, in America. 
Upon what grounds could they attempt to prosecute an offensive 
war? Or, taking the alternative, how can they presume to say 
they have acted on the defensive ? As to the first, they have thirty 
thousand men to conquer the continent of America: admittin 
then the superiority of their army and their navy, still he contend 
that superiority had been, and ever must be ineffectual and use- 
less; because, as long as the English army and navy co-operate, 
the Americans will never have the unnecessary temerity to give up 
the advantage of situation, or expose their cause to the hazard of 
one decisive engagement. The last campaign was the clearest 
proof of that position ; and, now, though our fleet was superior to 
the French, yet D’Estaign is safe at Boston. It was on that prin- 
ciple, he doubted not, the gallant and experienced commanders of 
the last campaign had formed their conduct: it was their policy, 
and, in his opinion, the best policy, to keep a collected force, and 
to avoid any inferior exertions, that might require a separation, or 
weaken that superiority, which, in case of a decisive actuon, they 
rightly judged could alone have been fatal to American resistance. 
It remained for General Clinton to pursue a contrary policy. Yet, 
though (he declared) no man in that House entertained a higher 
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respect for the personal and professional merit of that able com- 
mander, (who from his particular talent for military enterprise, and 
his education under the Prince of Brunswick, was best calculated 
for effecting such a plan) yet, from the minutest investigation of 
the late gazettes, he could not collect any very auspicious presage 
of his military career. If indeed, from his observation of what 
had already happened, he might hazard an opinion of what may 
happen, we had no reason to rejoice at the revival of that plan of 
separation, which had proved so fatal in the northern expedition. 
He was sorry he had mentioned that expedition—it led him to a 
subject he wished to avoid. He had been accused of an asperity 
of reflection on the conduct of the Noble Lord who planned that 
expedition. He would strive, in future, to overcome his indigna- 
tion, by indulging his contempt for the adviser of it. Yet, thus 
much he would say; though unhappy for this country, it was 
happy for our troops, happy for our officers, to be directed and 
controlled by a Minister, to whose wisdom not even envy could 
ascribe one particle of their success, in whose imbecility even 
justice would afford them an asylum from every disgrace. 

Having thus stated the impracticability of an offensive war in 
America, either on the former plan of united force, or on the pre- 
sent separate efforts, he recurred to the other part of his argu- 
ment, whether administration could pretend to allege their having 
adopted the alternative, and formed even a defensive plan for 
America and the West Indies. If they dared to assume that 
merit, how could they expect the House to attend, with any degree 
of patience, to such a mockery of all truth? On any rational plan 
of mere defence, would they not have left a force at New York, 
Rhode Island, and Halifax, fully able to prevent any attack in 
that quarter, at the same time, detaching a sufficient force to pro- 
tect the West India Islands? Upon such a plan, would not any 
spirited Minister have grafted some degree of activity and enter- 
prise? Would he not have attacked Martinique, Guadaloupe, or 
St. Domingo? Such conduct would have struck terror to France, 
we should have been enriched by new acquisitions, or, at least, 
have prevented the disgrace of our own losses. 

But, admitting that this defensive plan may have been but re- 
cently adopted, how are administration to regain the time they 
have lost, or what resources of finance are still unexhausted to 
prosecute even this plan? Are all the country Gentlemen equally 
disposed to devote fifteen shillings in the pound to carry on this 
defensive war? Are they all equally delighted with the great and 
growing ruin of an accumulating debt and a decreasing revenue ? 
Or do they rest their hopes on the wealth of our East India trade ? 
Do they know that, there too, the French are undermining the 
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foundation of our commerce? Or is it studiously concealed from 
them, that the French ministry have sent Monsieur Vaugelin to 
Canton, in the quality of their consul at the Chinese court? He 
had heard much of a sudden increase of national wealth by our 
late captures, but, at best, the prizes of privateers are a partial be- 
nefit ; they can enrich but a few individuals; they afford no di- 
minution of the general burthens of a whole people. In the pre- 
sent instance, the truth was, these boasted prizes were, in fact, 
public losses ; the French having had the art to insure their most 
valuable ships, particularly the Indiamen, by English policies—be- 
sides, that several of the richest captures were actually freighted 
with consignments to English merchants. 

But, supposing this extraordinary spirit of bounty should become 
general among the country Gentlemen, and that, to support a war 
which had totally lost the origina) object of revenue, for which 
they had been tempted to engage in it; supposing they were all 
well inclined to a land-tax of fifteen shillings in the pound, and de- 
termined to overflow the Exchequer with an extraordinary redund- 
ance of profusion, yet would they be particularly happy that all 
that wealth should be portioned out to subsidise Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel, Hanau, Waldeck, Brandebourg-Anspach, and all the mer- 
cenaries of Germany? Or that it should wholly be devoted to 
satiate the monopolising avarice of Russian alliance ? You have no 
force at home—you are almost defenceless. 

{Here he was called to order by Colonel Tuffnall for speaking 
of the defenceless state of this country. | 

Colonel ‘TurrNaLt said, the word defenceless was, to the last 
degree, improper and disorderly ; for that he himself had the com- 
mand at Dover Castle, opposite Calais, where, though the country 
all about it was rather flat, he would not wish such a word as 
defenceless to be sent from that House to Paris, by any friend of 
Dr. Franklin’s. And, as he was on his legs, he must say, that 
word defenceless was doubly wrong, from the late state of the 
camps; where, in spite of French spies, there had been the ut- 
most discipline, unanimity, peace, and quietness; except, indeed, 
some desertions, much nakedness, frequent floggings, and several 
duels. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded, without any remark on this interrup- 
tion; and observed, that every petty Landgrave and Margrave 
had already been exhausted ; they had no more chasseurs, no more 
mercenary boors, to fight, or rather not to fight, our battles. 
Russia is frozen up for some months; and, not improbably, the 
courts of Berlin and Vienna would sufficiently engage her in their 
Bavarian contest; or, at least, not make it advisable for her to 
lessen the internal defence of a country surrounded with such 
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powerful armies. As to the fleet, how could it be recruited with 
sailors or marines? ‘Though even the spirit of adventure could in- 
stantly man every privateer that had been fitted out, yet the Noble 
Lord at the head of the admiralty had pretended to palliate his own 
incapacity and criminal neglect, by alleging it was almost impos- 
sible, even with an extraordinary bounty, and the utmost rigour of 
an impress and an embargo, to man the royal fleet-—the fact was, 
the minds of the people were obstinately bent against this American 
war; nay, even against a French war, when France became the 
protector of America. 

With such ministers, such principles, such plans, such internal 
resources, such prospects of alliance, Gentlemen were now called 
on to echo the speech, to panegyrize an administration too despi- 
cable for satire, to plunge this devoted country into aggravated 
ruin, and, with a remorseless despair, to desolate what they had 
found impossible to subdue. 

Lord Nortu.*—Mr. Speaker, at the same time that I agree with 
many Gentlemen who have spoken in the course of this day’s de- 
bate, that the present is a very serious moment of deliberation, I 
can by no means join with them in thinking our situation is despe- 
rate, though I confess it is distressing. 

Sir, in all cases of distress or difficulty there is some relief to be 
found in comparison. Gentlemen who hear me, will admit that 
this country, in former wars, has been acquainted with unfortu- 
nate events. The loss of some of our possessions, and the failure 
of enterprizes, marked the onset of last war. Commanders were 
unsuccessful, perhaps criminal ; I do not mean to draw a complete 
analogy between that period and the present—I only mean to ob- 
serve, that there has been no difficulty in modern times, from 
which this country has not been able to extricate itself, when 
roused by a sense of its wrongs, and determined to vindicate its 
justice, its dignity, and its honour. In saying this, I shall be told 
by Gentlemen that we were indebted to a great character in the 
midst of our misfortunes during the last war, and that, by his 
vigour and enterprising genius, this country was extricated from 
her embarrassing situation. I will join heartily in paying that 
tribute of truth to his memory. Would to God that such a man 
were alive at this moment, to step forward with the full exertion 
of the same zeal, and the same talents. I would yield to none as 


* As the Noble Lord was almost the only speaker on the side of admi- 
nistration, the editor felt it the duty of impartiality, after giving so many 
excellent speeches on the opposite side, to collect this with particular ac- 
curacy, which he was the better enabled to do, from the deliberate manner 
of oo being delivered, and the respectful attention with which it was re- 
ceived. 
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aarcome in the work, though I confess my inability to be employed 
as a first. 

Sir, the Honorable Gentleman who spoke last, has gone over 
such a variety of ground, and has given so large a history of the 
wickedness of Ministers during the American war, that the asperity 
with which he has delivered it, would be a sufficient reason for my 
silence, did I not think it necessary, from a duty I owe to this 
House and to my country, to give some answers to assertions which 
have fallen from him. 

Sir,* to the first complaint, which the Honourable Gentleman 
makes, of the Minister’s concealment from the commissioners of 
the removal of the troops from Philadelphia, I shall only answer, 
that the importance of that proceeding required the nicest secrecy, 
and {though I do not mean to suggest the least idea disadvantage- 
ous to the confidence of the commissioners) it is perhaps owing to 
the secret decision upon that matter, that the removal of the dace 
and army from the Delaware was so timely, and so effectually ex- 
ecuted. AndI will add, that (whatever opinions may have been 
conceived either by the commissioners or any other persons) the 
events, which have since happened, amply justify the wisdom of 
the measure. With respect to the bad policy, as some Gentlemen 
have called it, of opening a negotiation with a retreating army, will 
any one tell me, that, had your army and navy been blocked up by 
Mons. D’Estaign’s fleet, with the prospect of all of the latter being 
utterly destroyed in the Delaware, the congress would have been 
more inclined to treat with your commissioners, than when all 
were safe at New York ? ere they inclined to negotiate with 
Lord Howe and Sir William Howe, (who had sufficient powers) 
at Philadelphia, after the receipt of the bills, and before the arrival 
of the new commissioners? No, Sir—no appearances of reconci- 
liation on the part of the congress were shewn at that time :—their 
minds, worked up by their leaders to a spirit of enthusiasm, in- 
dulged the expectation of destruction to our fleet, at least, from the 

wers of France. Iam free to confess, Sir, that when I heard 
Mons. D’Estaign had arrived in America previous to Admiral 
Byron, (whose fleet had been so unfortunately dispersed) I had 
little hopes from the temper and inclinations of the congress, that 
they would be induced to treat; until some blow had been struck, 
and that on our part, of a successful nature. My confidence was, 
and still is, Sir, in the people there at- large—groaning under the 
worst of all tyrannies, involved in a ruinous, and, I maintain, an 
unsuccessful war; and driven by their corrupted leaders into a 
most unnatural connection wi_»s France ; I say, Sir, if one spark 


* Here Lord North touk up Sir Grey Cooper’s notes. 
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of British sense and honor yet remains, if one drop of blood of 
this country still flows in the veins of the Americans, they will 
avail themselves of our liberality, and return to their former happy 
and enviable subordination to this country. 

With respect to the fleet of victuallers which, the Honorable 
Gentleman observed, had a narrow escape from the Delaware, it 
was supposed they had sailed from Cork some time before the 
orders were sent from hence for the evacuation of Philadelphia ; 
and it is very lucky they did not sail for New York ; for, if they 
had, they would have met with Monsieur D’Estaign there. 

It has been urged by the Honorable Gentleman, that the Ame- 
rican war can be no longer made offensive, and therefore, if a 
defensive one has been adopted, why not leave a sufficient number 
of troops for the defence of New York, Rhode Island, Halifax, 
and the Floridas, and strike some blow at the French settle- 
ments in the West Indies ?—Gentlemen will recollect the little 
time that has elapsed since the evacuation of Philadelphia, the 
attack and defence of Rhode Island, and the transactions between 
Lord Howe’s and D’Estaign’s fleet, and they will see how diffi- 
cult it was to be at a great many places at the same time.—With 
respect to Dominica, Sir, the loss of it is certainly a misfortune, 
but, I trust, only a temporary one. ‘There can be no blame laid 
upon the Ministers for that event, because, in the very beginning 
of the war with France, ships were sent sufficient to make at least 
a superior force to the French in the West Indies. I am aware 
of the force of the argument that will be made use of upon this 
occasion—Gentlemen will say, You have so many places and pos- 
sessions to guard, that many of them must be vulnerable; and 
therefore it is impossible to go on in a war with France and Ame- 
rica at the same time, with any reasonable expectations of success. 
This argument will lead me to enter a little into what I conceive 
to be our actual situation at home and abroad. With respect to 
this country, Sir, it is protected by a fleet superior to the French. 
It contains, to the honor of those who have sacrificed domestic 
ease to public spirit, a very fine army, including the regulars, of 
50,000 men.—Your ships of trade and merchandise have arrived 
safe and unmolested ; whilst the privateers and letters of marque 
have made considerable havoc upon the property of our enemies. 
And here I must remark upon two observations which have fallen 
from the Honorable Gentleman who spoke last.—The first, with 
respect to the number of sailors who have entered on board these 
ships at a time when there was so much difficulty in manning the 
fleet, and which is a charge of ignorance in obtaining them, upon 
the Admiralty.—Sir, the bounty which has been given to seamen 
by individuals, to enter on board privateers and letters of marque, 
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has been enormous. I have been told 10/., 151, and 20j. 
aman. ‘This, with the expectation of the larger share of prize- 
money received by lesser vessels, has been a sufficient inducement 
to men to enter on board those ships.—Upon the other observa- 
tion, that the prizes we have taken consist chiefly of British pro- 
perty, and are insured here—I shall only remark, that the mer- 
chant here who employs French shipping and French navigation, 
in preference to the British, ought to suffer. But, Sir, with respect 
to insurance, let us see which of the two countries suffers most on 
that head. The insurance upon French ships homeward-bound 
has been very high. Upon the French Indiamen, I have heard, 
so high as 75/. per cent. Then, Sir, this being the case, if the 
Frenchman atrives safe in France, the Englishman gets 751. percent. 
If he is taken, he loses but 25/. per cent., whilst his neighbour 
shares the prize entirely. Surely, therefore, Sir, this country has 
certainly much the best of the bargain. This, however,'Sir, great as 
these advantages are, is no reason nor no inducement with me for 
continuing the war. I am obliged to recur so often to what has 
been said, that I beg pardon for deviating from the chief object, at 
least of my consideration—that of our actual situation at home and 
abroad. I have already said, Sir, that we are sufficiently defended 
by our navy and army at home. We have certainly a greater su- 
periority of both in North America—of ships in the West Indies— 
superior in the East Indies, and shall be more so when the ships 
now ready to proceed thither, and with troops, are arrived there. 
Sir, there is wealth, I trust there is likewise spirit, enough, in this 
country, to support us even in a more embarrassing situation than 
the present. And, though Gentlemen may have wished to im- 
peach the security of this country, I will fairly tell them, that such 
is the confidence in her, even in the hour of her distress, that for- 
eigners of all nations have given, and do give, the preference to our 
funds ;—the falling of which, immediately after the opening of the 
last budget, is to be imputed entirely to the jobbing of a good pur- 
chase at a low bargain, and not to.a want of confidence in the nation. 
I could deduce many reasons to justify me in this opinion; and I 
could call upon the Dutch, as the best politicians, in support of 
it. Nor, Sir, will I admit the prospect of ruin to be before us, 
until I see that the justice of our cause has left us, and that there 
no longer exists that zeal and bravery which have distinguished 
the people of Great Britain, as superior to the rest of the 
world,.—— Sir, a great deal has been said by Gentlemen (who have, 
in my idea, gone over unnecessarily, at this time, the whole of the 
American war) with respect to the conduct of it.——I believe 
even the most inveterate enemies Ministers may have will allow 
that there was transported to a greater distance, than ever was 
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known before, the finest army; that you fed and maintained it at 
that distance ; and that, from its excellence and its superiority, you 
had a right to expect the most happy advantages. So far the 
business, as it concerned ministry, was well transacted. But, 
Sir, then comes the question—were the plans, and the directions to 
execute them, wise and practicable ?—I cannot but say, Sir, for 
my own part, and, as far as my judgment went, they were so —— 
I do not mean to suggest any thing invidious towards the officers 
to whom commands and responsibility were delegated. ——-I am 
not one of those who easily condemn, certainly never will before 
I have just grounds for doing so. If our army and navy have not 
done in every part of the world what was expected of them, Par- 
liament can enquire, can approve, or censure.-——This however 
appears to me but a secondary subject for our consideration. 

Sir, much has been said with respect to the union of France 
and America, and the probability there is that Spain will soon be 
a party in it. I will not rob many Honorable Gentlemen of the 
git of prophecy, of what Spain will do in this conjuncture ; but, 

ir, surely her interest and her policy should be to resist the Inde- 
pendence of America. She will never, by protecting rebellion in 
our colonies, hold out encouragement to her own to follow their 
example. It is idle, Sir, to indulge the idea of the Spanish settle- 
ments in South America trading with the North Americans, by 
purchasing, with Spanish bullion, North American commodities. 
The court of Spain is much too wise, I think, to adopt such a 
measure. What, Sir, might be the consequence? An intercourse 
and trade between the extremes of that great quarter of the globe 
might at last be united by a centre, and establish the greatest do- 
minion in the World. For, time may produce daring and flagi- 
tious characters in that continent also, whose object it may be to 
destroy the sovereignty of Spain over her colonists. Neither can 
I agree with Gentlemen in thinking that the union of America 
and France can be lasting. I might as well suppose that different 
religions,—liberty and slavery,—in short, that contrarieties can form 
a system, as admit that unity and harmony can ever last between 
France and America. Neither of the countries expects it. The one 
supports, and the other receives, merely for the temporary pur 
pose of distressing Great Britain. —— France can have no thoughts 
of establishing herself in the heart of America; and America 
will only avail herself of the assistance of France until she is at 
peace with this country. 

In the mean time, however, our exertions must be of a powerful 
nature to resist this unnatural alliance.—And here, Sir, let me re- 
turn to the consideration of what is proper to be done in conse- 
quence of his majesty’s speech. 
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Sir, in giving my entire approbation to what has been proposed 
by the Honorable Gentleman in the motion for the address, I trust 
I shall be forgiven, if I submit to the House the necessity there is, 
at this time, of vigor and firmness in all our proceedings, in order 
to give a spirit to national exertion. And, whilst we regret that 
even our unanimity and liberal offers have not been productive of 
peaceable accommodation with America, I trust that her ingrati- 
tude may yet meet with the recompense such a conduct has de- 
served : in holding out this doctrine, I mean not to forget that 
America is still the offspring of Great Britain; that when she 
returns to her duty she will be received with open arms, and all 
her faults be buried in oblivion. 

In a word, Sir, the period is arrived when it is no longer a 
question who is to be minister, who are to compose a party, or 
who have been to blame. Such discussions will not probably ob- 
tain conviction on either side.—The day is past for reflections on 
those who have been alleged to have given confidence to insur- 
gency, or on those who have been said to have provoked it. 
The object of your consideration is now——the salvation of your 
country. 

For myself, Sir, 1 shall no longer desire to remain in my own 
situation, than his Majesty, and this House, think I can be useful in 
it. If any one man will take it from me, he will relieve me from the 
most anxious tasks that any minister probably ever experienced : 
but, till then, Sir, I look to the support of this House, and to that 
of all good men, in defending and maintaining the glory and honor 
of Great Britain. 

Coronet Barre began with recounting his prediction.—I fore- 
told in the outset of the American contest, that your obstinacy would 
establish independence of the colonies. My first prophesy was, that 
France would join them—was I wrong ?—I will boldly hazard one 
prediction more—I say, Spain, sooner or later, will join both—such 
are the allies of America.—Who are yours? ‘The Onandagas, 
the Tuscaroras, and the Choctaws ! These are your copper-co- 
lored allies, that fix a stain on the name of Britain, and digrace 
this country even in victory as well as defeat.—I knew of these 
alliances, and their barbarities, so early as the 8th of June last. 
Ihave a letter from a friend of mine at Ponghkeepsie, of that 
date ;—the Indians, headed by Colonel Butler, began their rapine 
in Cherry Valley ; parties of Indians and Tories (so my friend 
couples those blood-hounds of desolation) butchered the innocent 
inhabitants of Sacandago, and spread ruin and carnage through 
Minisink.—I am sure Colonel Butler, (who is indeed as gallant 
and amiable an officer as ever I knew, and I know him well,) never 
would have embrued his hands in innocent blood, but that he 
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knew he must sacrifice his feelings to the speculative, I do not 
say practical, violence, of the American secretary. General Carl- 
ton lost the noble lord’s favor by his abhorrence of the tomahawk 
and the scalping-knife :—have not we tried .those Satanic instru- 
ments of death too long? Is the whole of Miss Macrea’s race to 
be sacrificed? not one innocent babe left unbutchered to lisp 
out the tale of that devoted, that unhappy family? Of whom are 
we now to enquire for any official documents of your war? I 
see no secretary of war in thishouse. Does the American secre- 
tary monopolise and consolidate all warlike business? I hope 
not. 
Sir, I beg pardon for the heat which I find rising within me— 
but the inexorable hour of vengeance is not far distant; the 
heavy load of black and bloody guilt will sink you all.—The time 
will come when the thunder of the cannon will be heard at your 
walls. Examples will be made. The tower and the block must 
expiate the crimes of ministers. ‘The voice of truth will be heard, 
The Rubicon is passed. Sir, what is the comparative 
state of the revenues of France and of this country? Monsieur 
Neckar, a very able and a very amiable man, has, I understand, 
found taxes, and not oppressive ones, for two years ;—is that a 
fact ?—The revenue of this country is diminished—it has been 
gradually so during this detestable war—will ministers deny it ? 
Good God! Sir, what a state are we in? Dominica lost !— 
Sir, Monsieur Bonille was once my particular friend—Sir, he 
is returned to France for fresh powers and orders—look to your 
West India settlements: callous as we are, we cannot bear the 
loss of them. 

Sir, I am astonished at the blind credulity of ministry—can they 
be so very simple as to trust to vague compliments against those 
decisive words of the pacte de famille, the family compact, « Qui 
attaque une couronne attaque l’autre ;” (I translate for the coun- 
try gentlemen) Whoever attacks one crownattacks the'other. 
I know Count Almodovar—I was introduced to him by my old 
friend Don Francisco Buccarelli:—I never shall forget dining 
with him at a kind of table-d’hdte, in a tavern opposite the 
Escurial ;—as chance would have it, many more illustrious cha- 
racters dined with us that day; there was the Count, his wife’s 
cousin, and myself, on one side of the table ;—Count Cobentzel 
and Baron Reidesdel (who were then on their travels) and Duke 
de Chartres (who had just come from Paris) sat opposite to us— 
Monsieur de Sartine (who came in the Duke’s vis-a-vis) was at the 
foot of the table ; and we put Buccarelli in the chair——-we had 
an excellent dinner—the wine was good—and we toasted the 
Madrid beauties in bumpers of Packeretti—however, I was not so 
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far gone but I can very well remember what Almodovar whisper- 
ed in my ear, while Cobentzel and Reidsdale were drinking Max- 
amilian Joseph of Bavaria’s health. Colonel, says he, Il alte se 
volto Estremadura che molto—I won't translate it. I feel the re- 
spect due to ambassadors. But, will ministry answer a plain ques- 
tion? I put it roundly, because I ask for a positive answer—lIs 
there no treaty now on the tapis to cede Gibraltar or Port Mahon ? 
—I say, the neutrality of Spain is to be trucked for by the dis- 
membring this country of its best possessions. (Here he proceeded 
to read variety of gazettes; American newspapers ; two or three 
treaties ; letters from gallant officers in all parts of the world; 
accounts of Clinton’s retreat ; transactions of Lord Howe, and 
Monsieur D’Estaign ; Alderman Oliver's letter ; affair at Rhode 
Island, &c. 8c. &c. He went also into a string of similar surmises ; 
recognised various intimates in Europe, Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica ; and interspersed the whole with a multiplicity of anecdotes, 
proverbs, quotations, menaces, and bon mots—concluding, that 
having then read to the House all the various papers he himself 
could collect, he found it necessary to give his vote for the amend- 
ment, as the only way to get at more.) 

Mr. H. STAn.ey observed, that many gentlemen had deviated 
from the business immediately before the House, which, in his 
opinion, was merely this: Whether this house will or will not 
support his Majesty and the executive powers of government, in 
the endeavours to recal the Americans to obedience, and to punish 
the natural enemies of this country ?' That his own opinion was 
determined by aconviction of the necessity, in this hour of diffi- 
culty and distress, for exertion and firmness. ‘ Much has been 
said of the wealth and resources of France in comparison of those 
of England. I can only say, Sir, from all the observations I have 
been able to make, that France is, with respect to its finances, cer- 
tainly an impoverished country. It has not yet recovered the 
impression made by the last war; and, whatever gentlemen may 
think, neither Monsieur Neckar (whom I very much respect) nor 
anyother person, will be able, at least for a great length of time, 
to overturn the old mode of attainment of French money ; I mean, 
Sir, by the vehicle of the fermiers-générauz. It must be a mi- 
nister of great courage indeed, and a king of terrors, that will 
new model the French finances; new taxes may be imposed, but 
I much doubt of the collection of them. When a good contract 


* Whilst Mr, Stanley was speaking, Mr. Byng was ——s numerical 
criticisms on the state of the House, which Mr. Robinson had done before, 


with his usual assiduity, and had taken his place at the door accordingly. 
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has been long in possession, it is too sweet to resign easily; and 
the fermiers-généraux are too important to be offended, especi- 
ally when the state is necessitated to have recourse to their assis- 
tance. In saying this I give full credit to Monsieur Neckar for 
his attempt to improve the revenue of France, and that too when 
the attempt is surrounded with so much difficulty and danger. 
The revenue of this country, Sir, has not suffered by the Ame- 
rican war; the surpluses of the sinking fund are as great as dur- 
ing the state of perfect peace with America. Other countries 
have taken from us those manufactures which we exported before 
with bounties to America. 

As I think Britain is still equal to resist, and, I trust, to subdue, 
all its enemies, I am clearly for the motion which has been pro- 
posed, and seconded, by the Honorable Gentlemen, with so much 
credit to themselves, and with so particular a desert of the appro- 
bation of their country. 

GeneraL Conway.—Mr. Speaker, I beg pardon for troubling 
the House with one short word, Sir, at this late hour of the night, 
Sir, when there are many gentlemen very desirous——and much 
more capable than I am, of speaking—upon so material—-so impor- 
taut—so comprehensive a business—I may say, Sir, as that which 
now immediately comes before us for our deliberation——In 
doing this, Sir, in offering my poor sentiments—upon this matter, 
Sir——I own I feel some degree of warmth at the supineness— 
at the coolness—I may say—of the ministers in so dangerous— 
so hazardous—and, God knows, probably so destructive an hour 
And, Sir, I hope I may suggest my thoughts at so critical 
a period, when, indeed, all Europe and America are convulsed— 
and shaken—by the imbecility, the inattention, and the indecision 
of ministers; who have so supinely, so cooly, and so indecisively 
sat with their hands before them, waiting for events—and contin- 
gencies. In saying this, Sir, I mean not to throw any reflection 
upon any of them. Most of them I know to be men of honor and 
ability—but, Sir, I beg pardon, Sir, for taking up the time of the 
House, Sir ; I think the moment is past when any system can pre- 
vail, I mean on the part of this country, over America. Your West 
India islands are unprotected—Dominica is gone—who knows 
but Jamaica is gone too? What force have you at Antigua? I 
understand Admiral Barrington is gone from Barbadoes. "What is 
to become of St. Vincent’s and Grenada? Good God! Sir, will 
the nation sit still under these apprehensions? Have ministers 
taken care of Ireland? Does the noble lord underneath me know 
the state of Guernsey and Jersey? Will they be able to resist 
Count Broglio with 50,000 men ? Is your force, particularly at 
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Jersey, equal to resistance—Sir, at this moment I tremble for 
Jersey." — 

In ain short word, Sir, I beg pardon—I do trust in God, Sir— 
in the king, Sir—and in the spirit of this unhappy nation, Sir, that 
we shall be relieved from these dreadful apprehensions and diffi- 
culties, and that we shall see once more peace, harmony, and 
wisdom, resume their order in this country, in the stead of weak- 
ness, irresolution, wavering folly, absurd doubts, and indecision, 
Sir. 

Mr. Sawbridge Example—impeachment—axes—tower— 
blood—sister Macly—republicanism— Washington, greatest man 
in the world—will be heard—tyranny at Warley Common—amilitia- 
men turned to road pioneers—undermining trees—sand in bread— 
waste of powder—Middlesex election—vast expense of flints— 
triennial parliaments—body politic—ill humors—state surgeons— 
example—axes—tower—blood Da Capo.) 

The question being now called for with most violent impatience, 
the House prepared to divide. The Editor cannot but lament 
that the eloquence of the day is compriseable in so small a com- 
pass. He regrets, with many others, the silence of those who 
might have been supposed, from attachment, from principle, and 
a sense of honor, to have taken a more decided part in the debate. 
Probably it might be considered too severe to impute the conduct 
of those gentlemen to the precariousness of the times, to the ex- 
pectation of new administrations, or to the fretfulness of an insa- 
tiable avarice of wealth and power. 

Little more remains to add, than that the House having become 
very clamorous for a division, at half past three the question on 
the amendment being put, the motion was “x” by a majority 
of 261 to 148. Tellers for the ayes, Mr. T. Townshend and 
Mr. Byng ; for the noes, Sir Grey Cooper and Mr. Charles Town- 
shend. The main question being then put, the original ad- 
dress was carried in nearly the same proportion. 


Immediately after the division the House were much astonished 
at Mr. Charles Turner’s calling their attention to a most libellous, 
nefarious, and enormous pamphlet, entitled Anticipation, calcu- 
lated to misrepresent the debates, and vilify the proceedings of 
Parliament ; observing, that the publication of Honorable Gentle- 
men’s speeches before they could possibly have been spoken, was 
infinitely more dangerous to the constitution than mistaking them 
after they had actually been delivered ; as not only the public were 


* N:B: General Conway is Governor of it- Query, Whether he had not 
better be there at this dangerous crisis? 
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thereby much more likely to be deceived, but many country gen- 
tlemen were most illegally hurried up to town before the time, to 
the great annoyance of themselves and cattle. Besides, what 
struck at the — heart-strings of debate, many good speeches 
were marred thereby, and Honorable Gentlemen stopt from repeat- 
ing their own words, lest they should authenticate the said publi- 
cation. 

For all which reasons, he humbly moved, that the publisher of 
a pamphlet entitled Anticipation, be immediately taken into cus- 
tody by a messenger of this House, together with all papers in his 
shops and warehouses, in order that this House may be enabled to 
discover the author or authors of this very black conspiracy. He 
moved also, that the several statutes against forgery, coining, and 
uttering knowing to be false, forestallers, and regraters, &c. &c. 
be forthwith all read. And further-————But the laughter 
having now become intense, the remnant of his oratory was cut 
short by a most clamorous repetition of adjourn, adjourn ; so that 
it was impossible for the Editor to collect the result of this 
important motion. 

And then the House adjourned till the morning, nine of the 
clock. 
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My Lorp, 


Encxanp is indebted to you for enriching its poetic stores, and 
enlarging the catalogue of its master-spirits by your distinguished 
mame. You have acquired an extensive popularity in the present 
age, and have secured to yourself a permanent place in the literary 
history of your country. Over the early enemies of your fame 
you have gained a decided victory, and they who would have 
crushed your first efforts, have been compelled to give their tribute 
of applause to the maturer labors of your pen. Fou have com- 
municated your inspiration to others ; but, amidst a host of imita- 
tors or of kindred spirits you stand unrivalled. You have exer- 
cised a commanding power over human sympathies; and the magic 
of your genius has converted the deepest agonies of the heart into 
imagination’s highest pleasures. But is this enough to satisfy the 
ambition of a British Peer? Is it the extent of your aspirings, to 
be regarded as a man of genius? It is enough and more than 
enough for one of the multitude; but for one on whom nature 
has lavished its gifts, on whom fortune has conferred its favors, 
and whose rank gives him a place among legislators, it is not 
enough. You cannot forget, and, recollecting, you cannot but 
admire, the language of Themistocles,—*¢ J cannot play on the lute, 
but I can make a small city a great one.” When you have wan- 
dered among the ruins of ancient Greece, and have indulged your- 
self in meditating on the glory which has passed away : when you 
haye felt your spirit stir within you at the thought of those great 
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names which cannot perish, and you have burned to emulate the 
poetic genius of your favorite region,—have you not had at the 
same time some thoughts of its patriots and its sages? Have you 
not felt that Greece in its present degradation is unable to produce 
such minds as it was once so justly proud of ? and is not this ow- 
ing to its political debasement? You need not be told that, when 
the iron hand of despotism lies heavily on the human race, the in- 
spiration of genius is extinguished, and the rivalry of the mind is 
no more. If then the hero or patriot is indebted to the poet for 
his immortality, the poet is also indebted to the patriot for that 
air of liberty in which his soul expands, for that freedom of 
thought which permits his mind to act, and furnishes his genius 
with its natural food. Have you no ambition to rival the patriots 
of the classic age? Is it not as desirable to be the theme of a 
nation’s gratitude as the object of its admiration ? 

When the sages and patriots of Greece left their native land, 
and visited the abodes of strangers, they still thought of that home 
which they had left, and the spirit of patriotism went with them 
wherever they wandered. They did not look back to their native 
land either with the weak fondness of regret, or with a feeling of 
disgust and contempt : but they employed their hours of absence 
in rendering themselves better citizens, in acquiring knowledge to 
enlighten the national councils, science to advance their country’s 
reputation, arts to adorn it and increase its comforts. And we do 
not look on these men as prodigies, but as patterns. ‘That country 
to which they owed their birth, and from whence their mind re- 
ceived the first impulses and materials of thought, had a powerful 
and allowed claim on them for every energy of which their minds 
were capable: it became to them the centre of their being, the 
object of their dearest and deepest interests ; and so, while they 
exalted the reputation of their country, they advanced their own, 
and gained respect and reverence from those to whom they resort- 
ed to increase their knowledge; they did not walk the earth as 
fugitives, but were engaged in the great commerce of intellect. 
Yet with all their diligence they labored for a too-often perverse 
and ungrateful people. ‘The Greeks in their best and purest days 
are no object of legitimate envy: their liberty was too often ty- 
rannical, and their patriotism savored too strongly of vanity : they 
were fickle in their attachments, and had not wisdom or experience 
to legislate for perpetuity: they followed the impulse of their 
feelings, which had not sufficient range of observation to learn 
from others, nor enough steadiness of application to gather wisdom 
from experience. In proportion, however, to the fickleness and 
ingratitude of the Greeks as a people, is the reputation of their 
sages and patriots. ‘They did not toil the less because they toiled 
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in vain. They measured their exertions by their duty ; they did 
mot circumscribe them according to their reward. Now, m 
Lord, are not such men as these objects of the world’s best regards? 
Are not their virtues the finest prompters of the poet’s muse? 
And is it not a higher glory to man to be himself a subject for the 
poet’s pen or historian’s praise, thanto minister with whatever elo- 
quence or feeling to another’s immortality? Poetry may embellish 
a nation, patriotism preserves it: poetry is a luxury to the few, 
patriotism a blessing to the many: poetry may invite our praise, 
patriotism demands our gratitude. We may appeal to you, then, 
upon the principle of a love of fame to which none are totally in- 
sensible, and to which, respectfully be it spoken, you have shown 
yourself not a stranger. You may find it difficult perhaps to in- 
crease your poetical reputation, you may even impair it,—but the 
field of political exertion is all before you where to choose. 

But we have an appeal to you on the ground of duty. Not to 
demand of you a confession of your faith, which seems, from your 
writings, not to coincide with the popular theology, we may take 
it for granted that you have some principle of religion; and on 
this ground may fairly put it to your own judgment, whether the 
line of conduct which you are now pursuing is consonant to your 
own best feelings. When the bitter stanzas which cast contempt 
on your native country, are flowing from your pen, pleased as you 
may for the moment be with the eloquence and point of their ex- 
pression, is there not beneath the agitated surface of your soul a 
secret disapprobation of such employment? Is there not deep 
within your heart a still small voice that speaks of better pleasures, 
and prompts to higher and nobler pursuits. My Lord, there are 
some sentiments which all the splendor of expression can never 
brighten, some principles which all the sweetness of melody can 
never render palatable. It cannot be with honest pleasure that 
you give way to those feelings, which proclaim to your admirers 
your contempt of the institutions and the genius of your native 
land. That mind must have suffered deeply and bitterly to which 
such sentiments are a relief; that mind must be degraded indeed 
to which such sentiments are a pleasure. Is your disposition so 
formed that reluctant admiration alone can please you? Is it an 
enjoyment to you to compel applause by the energy of your genius ? 

so, you are abundantly gratified: for your warmest admirers 
are forced to pity and your best friends to forgive you. The one 
half of your productions is only tolerated because the other is ad- 
mired: but toleration itself may grow tired, and admiration be 
saturated. 

Is your antinationalism sincere ? or is it affected? If sincere, 
why trouble yourself to gratify, by the exertions of your genius, that 
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country with which you have no sympathies ? Why send you over 
so many and so reiterated assurances of yourindifference ? My Lord, 
you deceive yourself : you may not love your country as a good ci- 
tizen ought, but you are not indifferent to its applauses, and even 
now you would feel its neglect. Should, your publisher send back 
our Mss. unprinted, it would be a more grievous oppression 
than all the fogs of our atmosphere, or all the follies of our cabi- 
net. You cannot detach yourself from us. Your language is the 
language of England, and you have bound yourself by your pen to 
that for ever. Go where you will, you ** drag a lengthened chain,” 
which still tells you where your actual sympathies do center. It 
was in England that your muse received its earliest inspiration, 
and that the goadings of criticism spurred your exertions into 
energy. It was in England that you had your first and fairest no- 
tions of Greece: it was from your own country that you first 
learned the principles and imbibed the spirit of civil liberty. It 
is in England only that your poetry can be published, and by Eng- 
lishmen only can it be fairly judged and truly estimated. Wag 
should you spurn your home, or hate the land that gave you birth ? 
Where have you found fairer faces, and purer hearts, and nobler 
spirits ? Is there more liberty in the islands of the Archipelago, 
more patriotism at Venice, or less bigotry in Italy? Is your ge- 
nius more truly esteemed on the Continent than in England? Is 
your rank more respected abroad than at home? Or have you 
fairer subjects and higher inspirations for the muse, than can be 
found in this country ? Wherein has your country offended you ? 
It has not been insensible to your powers, or ungrateful for your 
labors. It has not mortified you, by assigning you a second place 
in the rank of living poets. No, my Lord, you are not indifferent 
to England : if you wish to be thought so, never mention it more, 
and when you are forgotten you may be believed. 

But is your antinationalism affected? Is it adopted for the 
sake of the apparent vigor it communicates to your style, and the 
lofty air of independence which it seems to throw over your cha- 
racter? Alas, my Lord, this is in bad taste: a poet’s best pride is 
in his patriotism. Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, were English- 
men; they were a glory to the country in which they gloried. 
Beware of indulging in malignant language, under the notion that 
you can thus best display the compass of your genius. That 
which is constantly on the edge of the lip or at the point of the 
pen, will ultimately settle on the heart. 

The object of this address is not so much to remind you of the 
sins you have committed, in your character as a poet, as to call 
your attention to the duties you have neglected, as a British sena- 
tor. The nation may florish without poets, but it. cannot live 
without patriots. You recollect to have read that Solon made a 
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law that inflicted a punishment for political indifference. The al- 
lusion is to be sure very common place, but not the less impor- 
tant: He that is not with us, is against us. There are cheee 
points, to which your attention ought more particularly to be di- 
rected. Your sneers at the national religion; your absence from 
home ; your anticipation of revolution. 

What can be your motive for treating with contempt the reli- 
gion of your country? You have acknowleged that a nation 
cannot be without some kind of religion, and what system would 
= substitute for Christianity ? Will you find the creed of Turkey 

er calculated for personal liberty and moral purity ? will the 
maxims of the Koran give more dignity to the mind, and more 
bight to the understanding? Do you regret the extinction of 
what Gibbon calls ¢¢ the elegant mythology of Greece and Rome ?” 
Or would you try the experiment of establishing the ephemeral 
apology for religion called Theophilanthropism ? Do you cast your 
sneers on religion to show your wit? This is beneath a man of 
your talents. Can you find new arguments against Christianity ? 
This is beyond your power. Will you be vain of repeating old 
ones? Cease to be proud of your originality. If you are sensible 
that you cannot extinguish a sense of religion, do not attempt it. 
Your attacks on Christianity may arise from one or other of these 
motives : you may imagine that the world would be better without 
Christianity, or you have received, or you fancy you have received, 
some injury from Christianity, or from Christians, and so wish to 
show your resentment. Now, if you really imagine that it would 
be conferring a benefit on mankind to rescue them from a belief in 
those doctrines, and a practice of those duties, which the Christian 
religion enjoins, you have adopted a mode of proceeding little 
likely to answer your purpose. Those minds over which religion 
has the greatest power, are serious ; they cannot understand, and 
will not relish your jests. They cannot look upon that man asa 
friend or benefactor who treats them with contempt. Even 
should your wit be founded in argument, they cannot see the force 
of the argument, because they cannot bear the insolence of the 
wit. You thus defeat your own intentions, if such be your inten- 
tions. But if you are merely angry with Christians, and wish to 
annoy them ; ask your own heart, if that conduct, which excites 
your resentment, is in good truth owing to what you must know 
to be the spirit and maxims of Christianity. Whatever is capable 
of raising just indignation in an honorable mind, is rather a devia- 
tion from Christian principles than the result of that religion. 
Blame, if you will, the pretences to sanctity, which have no since- 
Tity; treat with rigor those who violate, by their conduct, the doc- 
trines and principles which they profess by their lips; but have 
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some reverence for those pure and holy maxims, which the most 
decided unbelievers have recognised in the Christian code. Yet 
if you are ever so firmly convinced of the falsehood of the religion 
professed in this country, it does not become you to treat it con- 
temptuously. Multitudes are sincere in their belief, and they 
deserve respect for their sincerity. You are not subject to an 
inquisition that compels you to avow your faith or the want of it. 
You may keep your unbelief to yourself, or if you must proclaim, 
let it be with some little respect for others’ feelings and opinions, 
and with some little originality on your own part. 

It may be also worth while for you to consider, whether this 
indulgence in sceptical sneers may not be a personal injury to 
yourself. It has certainly restrained the admiration, which would 
otherwise have been more universally felt for your genius: it has 
prevented many from enjoying, as they otherwise would have 
done, the productions of your muse. ‘There are thousands among 
sincere Christians, who would only have regretted that you could 
not see the force of evidence, and the moral beauty of Christianity, 
but who now cannot look with respect and good-will on your best 
performances. Your ‘ Cain” is to them no mystery. It is 
merely regarded as a medium for repeating the exploded sneers 
against religion. And in political action your name, which should 
be a tower of strength, can now hardly assist the cause of liberty. 
Yet still there is room left for repentance. You may not be per- 
suaded to relinquish your scepticism, but you may be induced by 
what good feelings remain in your heart, and some there surel 
must be, to abstain from that sarcastic mode of expression, which 
will gain you no reputation with the good, and no influence with 
any party. Living as you do at a distance from the immediate 
scene of our political action, you cannot be insensible or indifferent 
to what is passing in this kingdom ; you know the cant of the day 
—the fluency with which the terms blasphemy and sedition are 
repeated by all the advocates of divine right, and the sycophantic 
admirers of things as they are, and the idolizers of the powers that 
be: you know how sit the cause of reform has suffered from 
this cant, and how much of course the danger of revolution is 
forwarded by it: and will you still let your powerful name and 
high rank increase the odium, and give reason for perpetuating 
the calumny? Among the friends of freedom in this country are 
multitudes who have a reverence for the Christian name, and hold 
a sincere belief in the principles and doctrines of Christianity. 
Will you become the means of detaching them from that cause ? 
Will you let it be the reproach of liberty that its advocates 
are only to be found among scoffers? You have it in your power 
to wipe om the reproach. You are capable of expressing and 
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doubtless of feeling good principles and generous sentiments. If 
are dissatisfied with your country’s religion, at least you may 
d a helping hand to purify its political atmosphere ; séme 
religion you must have, and no religion will teach you to be indif- 
ferent to the welfare of your own country, or reckless of what 
may be the lot of your fello -citizens. 
our country, my Lord, has to reprove you for residing abroad. 
Were you merely an ignorant, unthinking lover of luxury and 
cheap idleness, it would be fruitless to say a word to you on this 
subject: but you have the reputation of a superior understanding, 
and the writer of these remarks will not insinuate, because he does 
not believe, you are capable of selfishness. Have you ever 
reflected on the injury which is done to this country by the with- 
— from its expenditure so large a sum as is annually expended 
abroad? You know the effect which is produced in Ireland, by 
withdrawing its rents to be consumed in England ; but still, what- 
ever is spent here, at least has the effect of contributing to the 
revenue ; whereas the money which the nobility and gentry spend 
on the continent, gives nothing to our revenue. It has been 
guessed that nearly twenty millions are annually spent on the con- 
tinent by British subjects: this may be beyond the truth ; but it is 
within the truth to say, that the revenue suffers to more than the 
amount of three millions. What each individual deducts may 
seem to himself a small sum in the general amount, but thus 
* star after star goes out, and all is night.” You have published 
that the principal part of your property is in the funds: and you 
are well aware what an oppression these funds are to the people of 
this kingdom; yet you will not bear any proportion of the bur- 
den. If the rich cannot afford to live here on account of the taxes, 
‘what must become of the poor? The nobility, forsooth, cannot 
keep up their dignity ; alas, their dignity would be better supported 
by a patriotic and economical residence at home, than by a selfish 
retreat to cheaper countries. It would seem very oppressive if a law 
were passed to deduct from theincome of every absentee as much as 
would amount to his share of the payment of the taxes; but it 
would be no more than justice, and in he end, perhaps, would savor 
more of mercy, as being one means of preventing or retarding that 
national bankruptcy, which would leave him nothing. Mechanics 
ate prohibited from carrying their tools and skill into foreign coun- 
tries ; why should not nobles be restrained from impoverishing their 
own wean = and enriching others? But nobles make laws, and 
mechanics do not. 
Your absence, however, is complained of on another ground. 
You might be useful at home. Of the majority of absentees it 
may be said we miss the money, of you we miss the man. It 
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matters little to the state whether birds be killed in France or in 
England, whether dice be rattled in Paris or in London: but it is 
a matter of no small moment that minds so capable of better 
things, should lose their time among strangers, and evaporate their 
energies in mere words, however musical or brilliant those words 
may be. You owe to your country a debt which poetry can 
never pay. You have a seat and a voice inthe legislature. Your 
title is not, or at least ought not to be an empty sound. If we 
should think it discreditable for a man, chosen to represent us in 
the House of Commons, to spend his time in foreign countries, 
what can we think of one whose rank gives him a permanent 
lace in the senate, and who never oceupies that place, nor. per- 
orms his duties there ? Can you consider yourself a British Peer 
while you have nothing British about you but the name? What 
was it that rendered the peerage in the days of King John so 
truly reputable, and sent down their names to posterity as a glory 
and bulwark of the nation? Was it not their attention to their 
duties? Some there may be who can well be spared, who could 
merely give their vote, or send their proxy—they may pair off by 
dozens, and no one miss them. It is not so with you, my Lords 
ou have a name as well as a title—you have the capacity for the 
high and arduous duties of your station. You may be forgiven 
for much that is past, your youth will form an apology—but you 
cannot longer form a plea on that. You havealready entered upon 
that period of life when the mind is at its highest vigor, when the 
judgment has gained its full strength, and the intellect is arrived at 
its due maturity. Now resume your duties, take that place which 
the laws of your country have given you, legitimately employ those 
talents with which nature has so abundantly ieusiched you; and 
you will then find, that the best part of your country is ready to 
forgive the follies of your youth, that Englishmen can venerate a 
truly noble spirit, that there is a glory to be acquired beyond the 
praise of poetry, above the splendor of a court, and more durable 
than the clamors of a mob. You profess yourself to be aristocra- 
tic in your feelings—this profession is no doubt sincere; the world 
believes you, and the most reflecting men approve the avowal, 
Bring this aristocratic spirit home, and when its high feeling is 
softened by the love of liberty, and its energies directed by your 
own natural talents, it will be something for the country as weil 
as yourself to talk of. We are in no need of demagogues, we 
have enough of them at home. We are in no want of popular 
heroes, or shallow projectors, or loud talkers—we do not want 
tongues to inflame the multitude, but minds to inform and en- 
lighten the senate. We want men who will give their sober and 
serious attention to the affairs of the country, and who so fit for 
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this as those who, like you, have a property, and a title and rank in 
the kingdom? It can never be to your interest, as you have said, 
to overthrow the government, or forward a revolution; you will 
never gain as much as in such convulsions you must lose; you will 
not be scrupulously or gratefully rewarded by those who would 
overturn establishments ; they have a jealousy of rank ; they would 
not tolerate your aristocratic notions. It becomes you to think, whe- 
ther by your absence from England, and by your present pursuits, 
you are not rather forwarding than retarding the crisis. Where you 
now are, and as you are now occupied, you have no influence for 
good in the nation; but in your proper place you might do much, 
You can see even at a distance our condition. Is it hopeless >—you 
know it is not. The country may be, but it is not yet, ruined. 
Its spirit is not yet prostrate. It still has the elasticity of hope, 
and amidst the myriads who think not at all, and the numbers who 
would yield for paltry pelf, to sacrifice the last spark of liberty, and 
the greater numbers who are capable of being led into the mis- 
chiefs of anarchy by the designing and artful demagogues, there is 
still no contemptible body of sober men who have energy, and 
who with countenance in proper quarters would have hope, and 
more than hope. These men invite your return, these and more 
than these would thank you for it. You have it in your power to 
increase their number, to direct their thoughts. 

Your Lordship predicts revolution; this requires no great 
sagacity. There is no country in the world where it may not be 
predicted. All human institutions are liable to changes. They 
have been witnessed in this country, and no doubt will be again. 
But are mankind never to learn from observation or experience? 
Is the human race never to gain wisdom from the past ? If minds 
like yours are too heedless to learn, where are we to look for wis- 
dom? Have you ever given your attention seriously and calmly 
to the subject of revolutions ? You have had an education, and you 
have a mind that fits you for it. You can discern as well as any 
man, the signs of the times: and if you had spent your leisure 
abroad, in considering the rise and fall of empires, and had com- 
municated to your fellow countrymen the result of those specula- 
tions, you would have done well. You might not have acquired 
so brilliant, but you would have gained a more permanent, reputa- 
tion. You would have conferred an actual obligation on the 
community. Know you not from whence arise the evils of revo- 
lutions, and know you not that many of these might be avoided ? 
For your own part you too often write as if present mismanage- 
ment were an evil to be got rid of at any rate. This is too much 
the error of the friends of liberty. The fable of the frogs who 
would leap down a well, is very aptly put to these speculative and 
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hasty men: and all history is cosas teaching us the same 
principle. The world is full of lessons of wisdom, would we but 
learn from them. 

A revolution is not always, nor often, a change for the better ; 
and one great convulsion seldom settles the business, unless it be 
for ruin. I would not go so far back as to the kings of Rome, for I 
am no believer in the ‘Tarquins : or at least I apprehend some little 
romance in the earlier history of Rome. But I would merely 
refer to the history of the seventeenth century in our own country: 
and will run the risk of ridicule, by saying that that business is not 
settled yet: dropping, however, the proof of this assertion, for the 
sake of brevity, I will ask you, did one in a thousand who wit- 
nessed or promoted the commencement of that first English revo- 
lution, anticipate the result of it? Every debate in the House of 
Commons, every declaration of the king, and every battle that was 
fought, gave to the minds of thinking men a new direction. Nor 
do I believe that when Cromwell first entered the army he had 
any more anticipation of being made protector, than - armada 
when at school aspired to the imperial dignity of France. Cir- 
cumstances form, or more properly speaking, develope characters. 
Any one, that calmly considers this most important and eventful 
revolution, will see that events were hardly controlable by any 
man or set of men; and little did those noblemen and high- 
spirited commoners who began the convulsion, imagine into what 
hands the power would ultimately fall. ‘The Earl of Essex little 
thought of being outwitted by Cromwell. The House of Lords 
little anticipated the destruction of their order: but now the 
period is past, we can very readily and easily account for all that 
occurred. It was not possible to bridle the power of the court 
without the assistance of the country, and when powerful minds 
were called into action, and gigantic ambitions were roused, it was 
not easy to lay them aside. The army felt its power, and would 
keep it. And so it must be in revolutions attended with violence, 
When the great leviathan is roused, it is some time before it can 
settle again into peaceful habits, and yield its might to obedience. 
The power which subdues, must be greater than the power which 
is subdued, and they who are unused to power, are not the most 
moderate in the exercise of it, when they have it in their hands. 
You may talk lightly of revolution, and may perhaps flatter your- 
self with the hope of losing none of your power or influence : but 
fon may know that those who begin and those who finish a revo- 
ution are not always the same. You may dread a revolution— 


then it is your bounden duty to do all in your power to prevent 
it, It is much easier to prevent, than to direct the storm. 
Though, for my own part, I cannot immediately apprehend danger, 
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yet it may be near, and thus much every man is well assured, that 
unless due care be taken to preserve a state, it must be destroyed, 
for time, as Lord Bacon says, is a great innovator. 

In discussing the subject of revolution, we have to observe— 
what are the oppressions or difficulties which lead to it—what the 
disposition or power of those who may be inclined to it—and what 
the degree of knowledge or good feeling in a society which modus 
late and conduct it. Unfortunately such is the state of human 
society, that there never has been, and perhaps never will be, a period 
when the minds of men shall be so enlightened as to act with 
prudence and good effect. Indeed were any one party in the 
State so prudent and wise, there could be no necessity for revolu. 
tion at all, and no temptation to it. 

Applying these considerations to the present crisis, and judging 
from what is past, I think it may be safely said, that considering 
all the national difficulties, we have as many applicable remedies as 
any country could desire. But we need resolution and wisdom to 
apply them. I feel myself on dangerous ground, and though I 
think with you, my Lord, that a revolution is possible, I do also 
think it in the power of the aristocracy to prevent, and not only 
to prevent it, but to render the country a more permanent benefit 
than could result from such a convulsion. For, in the first place, 
we do not need a revolution to change the form of our Governe 
ment. If the whole reflecting mass of the population were can- 
vassed one by one, there would not be found a number of any 
serious amount, who are desirous of a republican form of governe 
ment : and among those who would prefer a republic, there are very 
few who would think it worth the risk that must be run to obtain 
it: and as for establishing any form which in its operation should 
please all, that would be absolutely impossible, till the whole com- 
munity should be perfectly enlightened, a2 consummation more 
devoutly to be wished than rationally to be expected. Now, if on 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, which concerns only one 
branch of the Government, there is such variety of opinion, that it is 
difficult to say which predominates, and ps not easy to enu- 
merate them all; what an infinite variety of opinion must there 
be on the subject of a total change! Again, as there is no neces- 
sity for a total change, and if there were a general dissatisfaction 
with the present form, it is not very likely that men would be will- 
ing to run the risk of attempting a change, is it to be expected 
that the same dangers would be encountered for a partial alteration, 
as would be necessary for a total revolution? There is certainly 
a general feeling in the kingdom, that the conduct of the parlia- 
ment and the army opposed to Charles I, was not totally to be 
vindicated : and there are few men whose opinions are worth much, 
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ho will assert, or do really believe, that the court of George IV. 
is a8 tyrannical as the court of Charles I. I certainly do not make 
these observations with a design of obliquely commending the 

resent ministers ; I think they have wasted the public money, and 
f think they are too much hampered by a feeling of per inte- 
rest, and a love of place and power : but if the history of the past 
is written for the instruction of the present age, it is but right and 
just that references should be made, and comparisons should be 
drawn. This, however, I am free to say, that I do think worse of 
some supporters of the present ministry than I do of themselves. 
For, inasmuch as evil counsellors may, by flattery and sycophancy, 
pollute the principles of a monarch, and urge him on to his own 
destruction, so may the outrageous admirers of power give coun- 
tenance to arbitrary measures in ministers, and instead of jealously 
watching every encroachment, give encouragement to those steps 
which shall terminate in their ruin. It is with this thought that 
men like you are wanted in the senate. 

There is a tendency in politics to what is called reaction, and 
this increases. ‘Toryism in its height, engenders radicalism, and 
that on the other hand begets toryism: and unfortunately for the 
welfare of the country, and imauspiciously for its prospects, those 
very men who should be most active are most indolent, I mean 
moderate men. Moderation does not mean indifference or apathy— 
if so it means nothing. He that does not oppose the arbitrary 
measures of the court, gives his silent vote in their favor, and you, 
my Lord, by your absence from England, are giving support to 
ministers ; and should a convulsion take place, and the multitude 
proceed to violence, your absence gives countenance to that vio- 
lence and anarchy. The Athenian law-giver, above alluded to, 
who would have indifference visited with punishment, would not 
have punished those who endeavoured to unite both parties, or to 
secure the good of each; but he would not have suffered the sloth- 
ful vice of indifference to wear the comely garb of moderation. 

I have said that our country contains within itself'a power of 
remedying its evils, but I have not said, and I do not think, that 
ministers will apply these remedies of their own free-will. If our 
ancestors had thought that the cabinet would always, and only do 
that which should be for the real welfare of the kingdom, they 
would not have left us the institution of parliaments; and if the 
had imagined that parliament would merely have consulted for the 
benefit of the community, they would not have put the country to 
the trouble and tumult of election, but would have left both houses 
hereditary. But they knew, that if a nation were destined for per- 
petuity and preservation, it must owe these blessings to itself, and 
not to individuals. Now it is acknowledged by the advocates of 
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parliamentary reform, that the popular voice may yet be heard, and 
it is also acknowledged by many who call themselves tories, that 
the representation is not so fair as it might, and as it should be : 
but with the latter there is a fear, and I acknowledge it not alto- 
gether unfounded, that the democratic ascendency may become 
too great. The people, using the term in its best sense, want more 
advocates in the senate; they need men whose principles are sound 
in policy, and whose persons are not under ministerial influence. 
Every such man is an acquisition—an important addition to the 
real strength of the nation. You, my Lord, are most excellently 
adapted to fill your place in the House of Lords upon this ground— 
you are independent of ministers, you have a name which needs 
not the embellishment of a higher «ial pleasures, as far as I 
know or have heard, are not expensive, and as you have not dis. 
dained to employ your pen on the ordinary condition of plebeian 
writers, you have in that a mine of honorable wealth. You have 
nothing about you that should make you a demagogue—you have 
more of Coriolanus than of Gracchus in your constitution—you 
omer interpose between the court and the mob—you might con- 
trol the one, and could oppose the other. Of course you would be 
subject to have your name branded in * John Bull ;” but you 
can despise a court poet, and you would be above noticing the idle 
calumnies of a Sunday newspaper. Pursuing an independent line 
of conduct, you might perhaps please no party—so much the better; 
you would benefit all. You might be treated by the tories as a 
radical, and reproached by the radicals as an advocate of half mea- 
sures, as a false friend, and a trimmer between the court and the 
public; but you have shown yourself in early youth, unmoved by the 
severity of impertinent criticism, and surely you might learn in your 
maturer years, to despise the clamors of a mob, and to be above the 
contempt of court sycophants. You have shown yourself too 
powerful for your literary critics, and you could as easily vanquish 
your political critics. You could always have something to say for 
yourself. You might ensure attention in the House, you could 
command it out of doors. And as you have compelled those who 
despised your first poetical attempts, to give unqualified praise to 
your after exertions, so in like manner you could bring to your 
side those who might at first oppose your political endeavours. 
What a field for glorious exertion lies before you !—what laurels 
might you not reap in this new field, this untried region for your 
talents! Would it not also be an advantage to you, that you 
should yourself be on the spot where the calumnies that are raised 
against you have their birth? Your power might then strangle them 
in their infancy ; the public mind would not have time to digest 
them before they were refuted. You are now at so great a dis- 
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tance that you cannot reply to an accusation before it has circulated 
over the kingdom ; your vindication is tardy, and loses its power b 
length of time. At home your character might be un ’ 

our fame might be vindicated. Surely you could tolerate our 
cloudy sky and foggy atmosphere ; the bright soul is its own sun- 
shine, the mind is its own place. 

Among other grounds of anticipating a revolution, are our 
financial embarrassments. To these you are now in a measure 
contributing. It must be to an ingenuous mind a painful thought 
to contribute in the slightest degree to the evils of a revolution ; 
and, to say nothing of your own part in it, may not your example 
have some little weight? Return to your country, and give a 
specimen of what the conduct of a patriotic nobleman should be. 
Let your fellow peers see that true dignity is not measured by an 
idle retinue, or by expensive pleasures; let public business be 
your pleasure, and you will find imitators. Let the people see that 
true respectability is in the due discharge of duty. What will be 
the value of your property, whether in the public funds, or from 
landed property, in case of a revolution arising from public neces- 
sities? Your fine genius will not exempt you from confiscation— 
your splendid poetry will not save you from the general ruin, and 
the more extensive your property, the more tempting to the hand 
of rapine. 

In short, what motive can keep you abroad that does not more 
powerfully urge your return ? You are not indifferent to England ; 
your works proclaim your interest in it, and your very expressions of 
contempt contradict themselves by their own bitterness ; you could 
never write so eloquently upon a subject for which you had no con- 
cern. There are no pleasures abroad which you might not enjoy 
here. Society in its highest rank of station or talent you could have 
here. Reputation and literary fame you might more quickly gather 
and more keenly relish in this country: and to all your other pleasures 
you might add that supreme and commanding one—the satisfaction 
that you were acting an honorable and useful part to your fellow 
citizens. 

It has been stated in the public journals, that your Lordship is 
about to receive from this country two coadjutors, with whose 
assistance you are about to commence a periodical publication. 
Is it possible !—it cannot be. ‘There are men enough for works of 
this nature, and your talents would be wasted upon such an idle 
speculation. The world must be at a loss to find you employ- 
ment, if it attributes such a design to you. Your duties, as a 
member of the House of Lords, would not be half so irksome, and 
your reward for the due discharge of those duties would be a ten- 
fold addition to your reputation. Do not let posterity have to say 
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of you, that while your country was struggling at home amidst 
political difficulties, you were wasting your precious time and your 
powerful talents in literary speculations abroad. You have done 
enough to make your name stand high among wits—do something 
to make it look glorious among lords, and reputable among 
patriots. You have done enough for booksellers, do something 
for history. Your name has been sufficiently hackneyed by critics, 
let it now be a theme for those who in after times shall talk of the 


great spirits to whom Britain is indebted for the preservation of 
its liberties. 


Your Lordship’s 


most obedient, &c. 
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AS TO THE REAL QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF THE “ BLAS- 
PHEMY” WHICH ACTUALLY HAS GONE FORTH TO THE 
PEOPLE THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF THE PRESS; WHAT 
MEANS HAVE BEEN USED BY THESE MINISTERS FOR ITS 
DISCOVERY AND SUPPRESSION; AND A BRIEF CONTRAST 
OF ITS AMOUNT WITH THE AMAZING MASS OF RELIGIOUS 
PUBLICATION IN THE SAME PERIOD. 





“‘ Some generals of old have endeavoured to take towns by treachery, by 
corrupting some of the garrison ; and they have done it several ways. Some 
have sent of their own men as fugitives into the town, thereby to put them 
into credit and authority with the enemy, and give them opportunity to 
betray them. Some by this means have discovered the strength of the 
garrison, and by that discovery have taken the town.”—Nicholas Machiavel’s 
Art of War, chap. vii. To corrupt a garrison, and take it by treachery. 





Sir, 
I save before admitted the existence of irreligious publications to 
a certain extent; and I had almost said that I did not regret their 
existence, for the sake of the striking contrast they afford to the 
cotemporaneous zeal for the support of Christianity. The compa- 
rative insignificancy also of the numbers and effect of these publica- 
tions, proves the distaste of the public mind for infidelity more incon- 
testably than could have been effected in any other way. There are, 
however, very peculiar circumstances attending what I should 
term their forced circulation; for certain I am, that no appearances 


warranted even a suspicion that they were welcome in any corner 
of the kingdom. 
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You cannot, Sir, be ignorant, that insinuating infidelity through 
the medium of the political press is one of the deepest arts of po- 
litical craft. The minister of the day has not a more true or 
useful friend, than the fiend who takes advantage of popular irritation 
to propagate irreligion. It not only blights the spirit and effect of 
all opposition to his schemes, but it causes that defection from the 
ranks of his opponents, which must be produced whenever means 
are afforded of creating alarm; and originates the most effective 
class of ministerial supporters, well known in the political vocabulary 
under the designation of Alarmists. The Religious Public will 
naturally sink their political differences in the common support of 
Christianity. And a large portion of them, unused to the freedom 
of speculative and philosophical research, are inclined to accede to re- _ 
strictions on the press, which, though apparently tending to stay the 
plague, do but in reality increase it. It is not, however, here my 
intention to discuss the remedies of irreligion. I shall briefly, there- 
fore, call your attention to the circumstances which have made po- 
litical knowledge an object of greater interest thanin the last century. 
First of all, instructing the people in reading and writing would 
naturally beget 4 more extensive curiosity and interest in the public 
conduct of their affairs. To this may be added the awful and 
alternate changes of warfare, in which scarcely a single cottage in 
the kingdom has escaped the loss of some inmate. The financial 
difficulties attending those wars, and the consequent variation in 
the demand for labor, have necessarily subjected the poor to great 
deprivations and sufferings; and it is well known, that ever since 
the American and French revolutions, there has existed an increasing 
avidity for political information. An extraordinary manufacturing 
system has collected together large masses of artisans, whose know- 
ledge and ingenuity are scarcely credible to those who, never 
merging beyond the purlieus of Downing Street, are totally ignorant 
of the real state of the country, except from the information 
gathered from such pure sources asa Castles, an Oliver, or an 
Edwards. The growing sense and influence of religion among these 
large classes of the community was, until the last four years, 
universally acknowledged. Ina preceding Letter I have sufficiently 
exposed the imputation of “ blasphemy,” with which they are now 
visited. 

I need not, however, go further back for a vindication of the 
People, than to the middle of the year 1817, when the speech from 
the throne, as before quoted, which was delivered by the Regent in 
person, declared: «*I have the satisfaction of receiving the most 
decisive proofs of the loyalty and public spirit of the great body of 
the people ; and the patience with which they have sustained the most 
Severe temporary distress, cannot be too highly commended.” I 
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need not enter into the details of the green bag, the A. B. C, pro- 
tocols, or the enactment of the six acts; but certain it is, that up 
to the close of 1817, blasphemy was scarcely heard of. Whatever 
political sins Mr. Cobbett or Mr. Wooler might have to answer 
for, to change the religion of the people seemed no part of their 
object : indeed, every politician who writes for popular effect well 
knows the impossibility of meddling, to any purpose, with religion 
in a country where it is of various growth, and where the people 
are divided into such deep-rooted sects and opinions. The disin- 
terred bones of * ‘l’om” Paine were never exhibited as relics of blas- 
phemy, but only as the remains of a political saint. 

The parodies of Mr. Hone were the first warwhoop of the Minis- 
-try. His trial and acquittal are fresh in your recollection; and 
though Mr. Hone defended his right of using religious forms of wor- 
ship as the vehicle of political parod y—all other parties, high and low, 
having done the same—yet, by discontinuing the sale of these parodies 
before any information had been filed against him, he obviated in a 
great measure the necessity of any prosecution—made the only re- 
paration in his power, by suppressing them, in deference to public 
opinion—and was finally acquitted by three different juries of his 
countrymen, on the ground that his intent had no more to do with 
blasphemy than Mahometanism. I mention these facts, Sir, as due 
to the character of Mr. Hone; because, through his whole life 
connected with the press, he neither before nor since, ever in any 
way connected himselt with that department of publication. 

Now then, Sir, came forward the real author of the « blasphemy,” 
who appeared and disappeared from the political atmosphere under 
such extraordinary circumstances as call for the most marked 
attention. 

At the close of 1817, W. T. SuHerwin, utterly unknown to the 
political press of the metropolis, first advertised and placarded 
a weekly publication, Zhe Republican ; but soon discovering this 
was not after the ‘taste of the present age,” it was quickly 
metamorphosed into ‘“ Sherwin’s Political Register.” Now, mark, 
Sir; ina year of unprecedented political prosecution no notice was 
taken of this herald of sedition! The walls were placarded with the 
pith of his lucubrations ; he weekly and openly advocated a change 
of government, from the monarchy to a republic ; he printed, pub- 
lished, and personally sold, in a little hole in Fleet Street, (No. 183,) 
these publications, and ultimately promoted and established Carlile 
as his publisher. Carlile, this mere jackall of the tiger, was originally 
a journeyman tinker, ignorant and illiterate even in the commonest 
details of vulgar knowledge, who had been a distributor of The 
Register, but who now became the convenient scape-goat of his 
employer. Their first joint production was a reprint of the parodies 
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Mr. Hone had suppressed. An ex-officio information was filed 
against Carlile, but never tried. The Register proceeded ; the same 
flagrant attempts to push radicalism into republicanism; open and 
undisguised attacks on all the forms and principles of Christianity ; 
exhortations to the devilish crime of assassination; engravings and 
descriptions given of those very pikes for the possession and use of 
which so many houses of the poor were searched, and for the use 
of which one misguided Scotchman forfeited his life to the offended 
laws of his country; the reprint of Colonel Titus’s « Killing no 
Murder,” with the name of Sherwin as the printer, and sold in 
his scape-goat’s shop. ‘Then followed the reprint of Paine’s 
«Rights of Man,” a work which the most extravagant opinion 
for the liberty of the Press could not justify, in a country 
where the monarchial form has so long and so gloriously existed, 
and in the preservation of which all orders of society are alike 
interested. Emboldened with the impunity of a six months’ 
circulation, the «* Age of Reason” was then printed and publicly 
offered for sale. And by the ill-gotten gains arising from this scan- 
dalous neglect of the exercise of the law, the scene of publication was 
removed to **'The Temple of Reason,” No. 55; in Fleet Street, 
where the public were fora year insulted by exhibitions in the 
windows, such as had never before escaped immediate prosecution. 
On the dispersion of the Manchester meeting, a direct and unequi- 
vocal exhortation to treason and revolt was written with the signa- 
ture of Mr. Sherwin, and printed by him: the People were then 
supposed to be ripened to a requisite excitement. W.T. Sherwin 
retired from the editorship of The Register, to enjoy the well-earned 
fruits of his patriotism—resigning the continuation of his labors into 
the hands of his wretched dupe ! Then, Sir, was Carlile brought to 
trial, and delivered over to the vengeance of the law, after a two 
years’ e304 | of blasphemy, during which no single week had 
elapsed when he would not have merited and received a verdict of 
“guilty of blasphemy and sedition” from any jury in any part of 
the country. 

It has been said that this arch-blasphemer, Mr. Sherwin, could 
not be made amenable to the law, from his cunning avoidance of 
all vending and publishing. But, Sir, it is notorious that he lived 
near Islington—possessed printing presses—employed several jour- 
neymen—weekly accounted with Carlile for profit and loss— daily 
sent trucks and cart-loads of his printing from his private residence 
to Fleet Street—made no secret of his avocations to many persons 
in London ; and is there a human being who will deny that one 
quarter per cent. of the money lavished on Oliver, Castles, and 
Edwards, would not have purchased one spy to convict ¢his midnight 
owl, as the author, and printer, and proprietor, of these base at- 
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tempts to corrupt the minds of the People? Not only was this 
open to thelaw officers of the crown ; but Edwards, that well-known 
compositor in the Cato Street conspiracy, was almsot daily in Car- 
lile’s shop, lodged opposite to him, wormed himself into his confi- 
dence, actually moulded and cast the figure of Paine, so prominent in 
the shop, was the maker of the little images hawked about the streets, 
and daily possessed himself of what was coming in and going out! 
Yet Mr. Sherwin, his weekly visitor, was permitted to escape ; 
and with his honest industry has opened an establishment in a 
respectable part of the city, adorned with religious books on ¢¢ grace,” 
and baptism, and Shakspeare’s plays, * All’s well that ends well !” 
congratulating himself on his ingenious extrication! and, perhaps, 
often flattering himself that he is not the late Mr. Sherwin, of 
Fleet Street. What process of adult baptism has converted and 
regenerated this child of grace? and by what minister was he 
confirmed ? 

I put it to the feeling of every man who loves his country, his 
religion, and his laws, whether this culpable neglect of the law 
can be justified? ‘These facts are notorious to hundreds in London ; 
and I ask any man, whether the application of the law in the first 
instance would not have prevented all that subsequently occurred 
for three years ? 

Sir, it is at all times a violation of our best feelings to drag private 
character before a public ordeal : but one who has acted so public 
a character can have no pretensions to so premature a retirement. 
What security have we, Sir, that this insidious apostle of ¢ blas- 
phemy” will not renew his apostolic missions on similar oppor- 
tunities? Sir, I think you are bound, by your professed love of 
religion, to urge a Parliamentary investigation of this mysterious 
subject. I conceive Ministers bound, by their professed abhorrence 
of ** blasphemy and sedition,” to assist you in this investigation: it 
is a sacred obligation due to the injured character of the People ; 
and if Ministers do not yield every possible assistance, the unavoid- 
able inference must be, that ‘* blasphemy” zs a most useful ingredient 
in the political cauldron, where the system of a new and doubtless 
improved liberty is concocting. If this Mr. Sherwin be a penitent, 
let him make a public confession of his sins: if still abiding in his 
iniquities, let the State do her duty to repressthem. An imperious 
sense of duty, Sir, on my part, has urged this public citation ; for it 
cannot be endured, that, for the sake of an individual, the People 
should rest quiet under the bitter calumnies heaped with no sparing 
hand upon them, in this their day of burden and reproach. I 
know nothing of this self-dubbed Patriot and Reformer, of his origin 
or pursuits, except from the murmuring whispers which an ear 
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not willingly shut may easily hear; and I have, therefore, studiously 
confined myself to facts of public notoriety. 

Thus, Sir, I have exposed to you the sole and polluted source 
of this exaggerated ‘ blasphemy,” which has, after all, disseminated 
only a few paltry reprints of Palmer, Diderot, Voltaire, Volney, 
Paine, and often-refuted and long-forgotten English sceptics—in 
the total, I will venture to say, not amounting to the sale of Dr. 
Chalmers’s volume on the Evidences of Christianity. And, with 
respect to the class of society amongst whom this miserable trash 
has circulated, if we deduct the portion sold to the curious and 
speculative men in the higher and more educated ranks, a remnant 
only remains for the lower classes of society, which, compared with 
the innumerable religious publications monthly and annually dis- 
pensed to the people, is but as a grain of sand to the myriads of 
the sea shore. Sir, I write from correct and thorough information 
now before me; and I affirm, that there cannot be a more mon- 
strous falsehood, than this blasphemous taste imputed to the 
people. It contradicts the most notorious facts and the most 
evident character of the times: and you, Sir, well know that it is 
asserted, by the very same men who prefer the charge of infidelity, 
that there is an increase of evangelical religion. You know that, 
both in the church and out of it, the latter tenets are discouraged by 
the present Ministry, and that excess of Methodism is the fear of 
their minds. You well know, that from the first accession of the 
Dundas influence up to the present moment, evangelical religion 
has been opposed in Scotland, and all preferment withheld from 
its professors : you know that the « wild men” have been snubbed, 
and the moderates advanced." You cannot have forgotten the 
= and rancorous opposition of the majority of the ruling party 
to the Bible Society, merely because founded on a principle of 
filiation and comprehensive charity: and although it has since 
received a partial support from some of them in occasional attend- 
ance at the Meetings, yet you cannot be the dupe of a craft, which 
after failing to strangle an infant in its birth, merely adopts it, * to 
make the best of a bad job.” You must have seenthe honors of 


‘I cannot refrain from noticing here, as part of the same system, a cireum- 
stance which lately excited great disgust in a midland county. A certain 
nameless apostate, well known as the Guilford Rat, lately informed an 
unfortunate female criminal, that as he could not hold out to her any hope 
in this world, so he took the opportunity of intimating to her, that in his 
opinion she had little to expect in another—and that the wild and visionary 
opinions of the vulgar Christianity would sadly disappoint her reliance on 

em! I thought of the following passage in Bishop Fell :—“It is indeed to 
be wished we would cease to invade Gud’s peculiar, by judging those that must 
stand or fallto him: but if we will needs take his office, it is but equitable 
we take his rules too ; and in our wrath remember mercy. But God be blessed, 
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the mitre adorning the heads of those who had most violently 
opposed it, and shunning those who had been its most ardent friends. 
Mark the ministerial respect for the passive virtues of Christianity 
in the promotion of those Christian warriors, the Reverend Mr, 
Hay and Sir Bate Dudley !' 

Again, Sir; as to this charge of ‘* blasphemy ;” consider, before 

admit it, theincreased zeal of the Establishment and the sectaries. 

ee them vying with each other in the useful dissemination of their 
respective religious opinions ; turn to the Laureat’s “ Life of John 
Wesley.” Ask those who know the habits of the agricultural and 
manufacturing population, and ask yourself, whether the English 
people are not a religious nation? Mark the decent and pious ob- 
servance of the Sunday throughout the kingdom! See the churches 
and the chapels rising up in all parts! Inquire into that incredible 
mass of religious publications from charity schools—Bell and 
Lancastrian systems of education—Bible and ‘Tract Societies—and 
ask yourself, whether the imputation of blasphemy is deserved 
by any class of society ? 

I now proceed, Sir, before closing this Letter, to give you the 
most clinching proof that the charges brought against us are mere 
calumnies. It would be endless were I to lay before you the details 
of every class of religious publication. You know that several 
hundred distinct periodical works on religion, conducted by individu- 
als, are in monthly circulation. You know that there are innumera- 
ble societies in the three kingdoms, of every cast and sect of Chris- 
tianity, forwarding with ardent and judicious efforts the great 
object of religious education. The united efforts of all these 
associated bodies, in their total amount, it is impossible to cal- 
culate. I shall, therefore, select only four of the most extensive 
and wealthy (as irrefutable arguments in proof of the religious 
character of the times), because they are the four supported by 
ail denominations of the British Church universal. 

I. The Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.—The 
number of Bibles, Common Prayer Books, Tracts, &c. dispersed 


it is the judgment of our upright, yet gracious Master, that shall finally 
determine us; and not that of our passionate fellow-servants: if these were 
irreversible, and the key of the bottomless pit were in our custody, we might 
give Satan a Writ of Ease, discharge him from his perambulations ; he would 
need nv more to walk about asa Lion, but might still liein his den; and we 
should bring in prey enough to glut the devourer: for could we execute all 
we condemn, we might, as the Disciples, question— Who then can be saved?” 

' Pluralities and nen-residents were never heard of in the primitive ages, 
and it is a shame there should be so many fat parsonages,and yet so | 
lean parsons. It is the devil’s market where churches are bought and sold, 
and such spiritual hucksters deserve to be whipt out of the temple.—Religio 
Bibliopola, 
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by the Society, between the audit April 22, 1819, and the audit 
April 20, 1820, is as follows :— 


3797 Packets of Books sent to Members, on the terms of the 
Society ; consisting of — 


Bibles ; . " . $1,756 
New Testaments and Psalters ; . . 583,653 
Common Prayers. . : ‘ . - 87,884 
Other bound Books . ‘ : ‘ . - 76,203 
Small Tracts, half-bound,&c. . ; ; . 940,014 

1,189,510 


Packets of Books issued gratuitously ;— 





Bibles ‘ . . i ‘ 842 
New Meietnatinds and Psalters 5 A > : 1714 
Common Prayers’. ° ° ‘ : : 1259 
Bound Books. . = ‘ ‘ é 2019 
Small Tracts, half bound, kc. . ° 7 . 40,950 

46,784 


Books and Papers issued for gratuitous distribution by the 


See eee ee 











Society :— 
S Directions for a Devout and Decent Behaviour 
4 in the Public Worship of God . . in 8vo0. 5032 
iS Ditto . ‘ ‘ -ini2mo. 84,111 
4 Stonehouse’s Admonitions, : a broad sheet ‘ - 10,000 
a Papers on Sunday Schools 4 . ‘ * 20,000 
3 —_—- on the Church Catechism . a“ - 10,000 
# Invitations to Church . 7 ; - 20,000 
4 on Confirmation 5 ‘ - + 20,000 
sf 169,143 
‘ The total Number of Bibles, &c. distributed on the Terms of the 
Society, and gratuitously, is :— 
Bibles (exclusive of the Society’s Family ae » 32,598 
; New Testaments and Psalters . ; - $5,967 
i Common Prayer Books. ; ‘ : - 89,143 
ty Other bound Books . : : i - 78,222 
Py Small Tracts, half bound, &e. , 4 - 980,964 
ig Books and Papers, issued "gratuitously ‘ : - 169,143 
P 1,405,487 
A This Society has therefore issued, in this «* blasphemous age,” fwo 


millions, eight hundred and ten thousand, eight hundred and seventy- 
Jour articles on the Christian religion ! 
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Il. The British and Foreign Bible Society.—The number of 
copies issued from March $1, 1819, to March $1, 1820, is— 


115,775 Bibles, 
141,108 New Testaments. 


my. 1 total from the commencement of the Society’s issues, of 
more then two millions, five hundred and fifty thousand Bibles and 
Testaments. ‘The following extract of the last report requires no 
observation :— 

«« Athome the prospect is equally encouraging. Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary pressure of commercial difficulties, and the in- 
dustrious propagation of irreligious, and even antichristian opinions, 
the resources of the Society, so far from suffering any serious 
diminution, have been very liberally maintained ; and its operations, 
viewed on the great scale, have kept pace with the activity and 
efficiency of the most prosperous eras of the Institution. Never 
was the demand for the Scriptures so great and general ; and at no 
period were means provided in such abundance for printing editions 
of them, or channels opened in so great a variety of places for their 
free and general circulation. ‘These assertions are so completely 
sustained by the facts which your committee have reported, that 
they appeal to them with confidence, as affording matter for the 
most devout gratitude and the most cordial satisfaction. The craving 
desires which have been expressed for the word of God, and the 
thankfulness which has been uttered when this desire has been 
gratified, have been uniformly associated with those principles 
and feelings on which are founded loyalty and contentment, 
subjection to principalities and powers for conscience sake, 
and a quiet and peaceable demeanour in all godliness and honesty.” 

Ill. The Prayer Book and Homily Society.—The last report of 
this Society (1819-20)speaks of the encouragement they receive— 
‘¢ when they see such an increasing zeal in numbers to distribute, and 
hear, in many instances, of such a willingness in others to receive 
these plain and simple expositions of Scripture doctrine.” 

The issue of Prayer-Books, Psalters, and the Book of Homilies, 
from this Society’s depository, during the last year, has been as 
follows : English Prayer-Books, 9,372 ; Irish Prayer-Books, 170 ; 
Welsh, 333; Greek Prayer-Books, 12. Of enlarged Psalters, 
978 copies have been issued; of common Psalters, 448. And 
during the same period, 171 copies of the Book of Homilies in 
octavo have been disposed of; 82 in duodecimo; and in folio, 
15.;—making the total issue of bound books, during twelve months, 
11,581. 

Of Homily tracts the committee report an increased issue, to the 
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amount of 4000. The whole number of these, together with the 
articles of religion in the same form, which have been sold or dis- 
tributed since May, 1819, is $4,545. Of the Ordination Services, 
179 copies have been sold; making the intire number of these 
large works, issued during twelve months, thirty-four thousand, 
seven hundred and fourteen. 

IV. The Religious Tract Society.—This Society in the last year, 
ending May, 1820, has alone disseminated upwards of three 
hundred different works on religious subjects, and not one of them 
on doctrinal points. Of one particular tract, « Extracts from the 
Life of Thomas Paine,” one hundred thousand copies were circulated 
within three months from the time of its first publication ! 

The total number of tracts issued since the last report, 
amounts to five millions, six hundred and twenty-siz thousand, six 
hundred and seventy-four ; making an INCREASED distribution of 
one million, five hundred and eighty-three thousand, three hundred 
and fifty-three, during the past year. 

It will be observed, that these are only annual reports of societies 
of many years’ establishment ; and that no notice has been taken 
of that amazing braneh of bookselling—the trade in old or second- 
hand books, There is not a stall in London where the passenger 
may not learn of its proprietor that the religious department of 
literature is his most extensive and profitable business. The 
Whole Duty of Man, the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Holy Living and 
Dying, and the Book of Martyrs, are to be found in every alley in 
London: and I have the authority of the first divinity booksellers, 
in asserting the advance in value of old divinity, already the most 
expensive class of books. The increase of modern divinity, I think, 
I may be allowed to consider amply proved ; and it will be observed 
that 1 have not included in the account the Royal proclamations 
against obscenity and dissoluteness of manners. 

If these facts do not amount to a moral demonstration on this 
point, I am at a loss to conceive from what quarter stronger evidence 
could be collected to establish the truth of any proposition. 


CHRISTOPHILUS. 
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LETTER V. 


AS TO THE CONDUCT OF THE CLERGY—THE ONLY REAL 
DANGER OF THE CHURCH. 





“ Indeed, till spiritual and secular concerns be reduced to their proper 
ranks, which are now mixed and confounded, the better to disguise the 
preposterous subordination of the nuble tuthe inferior; tili we have forgotten 
the unhappy chymistry of turning all, even Religion itself, into gold, we 
must never hope to get out of the furnace ; our flames will still grow fiercer, 
and with this unnatural effect to consume not the dross, but the purer metal,.”— 

Bisuop Fexx’s Causes of the Decay of Christian Piety, 1677. 





Sir, 


Ir is with the most painful reluctance I sit down to the part of 
my subject which this Letter is to contain—fearful lest I should 
undermine the respect and influence due to the clerical character, 
or appear to confound the virtuous portion of the Clergy with those 
worldly-minded and meddling priests who have affixed such a stigma 
on their honorable profession. But the power they possess of 
exciting fears and panics in the minds of credulous persons, and the 
active part they have lately taken in calumniating and persecuting 
the People, requires the strongest antidote to their poison. View- 
ing them, too, as the composers, movers, and seconders of the great 
proportion of the ultra-loyal addresses, it is impossible to pass over 
much of that delinquency to which, otherwise, for the honor of our 
common faith, one would wish to shut one’s eyes. 

Having made ample exposure of the falsehood of their accusations, 
and having also enumerated many glaring instances of their 
intermeddling with secular concerns, it will not be necessary for 
me here to enlarge on that head. In a religion established by law, 
in the possession of splendid emoluments and dignities, it cannot be 
a matter of astonishment that the Clergy who are candidates for its 
distinctions should feel every inclination to strengthen the arm on 
which they lean. They have ever been skilful in discerning the 
signs of the times. It is an old saying, that men should come into 
Court with clean hands ; and though it is rather invidious to visit 
the sins of our ancestors on posterity, yet it cannot but be ob- 
served, that their past and present conduct has been so thoroughly 
consistent, that as a body they possess no equitable claim for 
indulgence. They have been the tools of Popery and despotism— 
the advocates of passive obedience and non-resistance—the oppo- 
nents of the Reformation and the Revolution—have ever endeavour- 
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ed to ease the people of their liberty, and to rid their monarchs 
of the cramp of Parliaments. In short, from the earliest to the 
latest period their conduct has tallied with Rapin’s description of 
their principles and practice in the reign of Charles II. :—* The 
Clergy particularly distinguished themselves by showing their 
attachment to the principles and maxims of the Court, and 
seemed to make it their business to surrender to the King 
all the liberties and privileges of the subjects, and to leave them 
only an unlimited obedience. According to the principles pub- 
licly preached, no Eastern monarch was more absolute than the 
King of England.” (Vol. ii. p. 725.) An ecclesiastical history 
is not, however, the object of these pages; and I shall therefore 
be content with referring the curious reader to the histories of his 
country, to the numerous tracts which appeared on the right of 
the Bishops to vote in Parliament, and particularly to a rare 
pamphlet, of great ingenuity and research, entitled, ** A Short 
View of the conduct of the English Clergy, so far as relates to 
civil affairs, from the Conquest to the Revolution, 1737.” Bishop 
Burnett, who knew them well, has not been very tender of their 
reputations ; and in the tracts of Gordon and Trenchard they are 
stripped naked for the public view. 

To their conduct in the present times I have already alluded. 
Its impolicy, to say nothing of its antichristianity, is too glaring 
to escape the observation of the commonest pretender to sagacity, 
At a period when all men and things are rapidly advancing on the 
gteat road of improvement—when knowledge is making the most 
rapid strides—they are often retrograding, or at any rate acting 
as if time were standing still. Deaf to the awful warnings of the 
last century, they are walking blindfold to the brink of a precipice. 
When the finances and public credit of the country are in the 
most imminent danger, when nothing but the most rigid and 
cautelous economy can possibly avoid the ruin staring us in the 
face—the Clergy make themselves objects of national antipathy, 
as if anxious to afford a plea for sequestrating the property of the 
Church to the relief of the State. When encompassed about 
with sectaries, and (as they say) with infidels, they narrow the 
passages to the Church, and block up the doors of its entrance. 
The more bitter the political animosities which rage around them, 
the more eager are they to mix in the fray ; and, instead of conci- 
liating, they appear only anxious to push on measures which 
inevitably tend to irritate and increase their opponents, and to thin 
the ranks of their friends. A more senseless and insane career 
never was run in an Indian muck ; and their bitterest enemies could 
not desire a more certain or speedy self-destruction. The evil 
consequences of this total estrangement of their time and atten- 
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tion from their sacred calling are notorious, in the fact of scarcely 
a solitary work of standard criticism or biblical learning having 
emanated from the Church during the last twenty years. But, to 
make up for this deficiency, they can doubtless boast abundance 
of political pamphlets, which amply show their readiness to serve 
as the automatons of the Minister of the day. Never was the 
lamentable effect of this diversion of the pursuits of the Clergy 
more apparent than in the late prosecution of the Queen. When 
pointedly called upon for their opinions and knowledge on one 
of the gravest questions of morals ever brought before a British 
Legislature, the heads of the Church exhibited an ignorance that 
would have disgraced the commonesi beaters of the ** drum eccle- 
siastic” among the Ranters. ‘There was wanting even the slightest 
attempt to distinguish and discriminate the religious and political 
principles of the institution of marriage: no one seemed even to 
know when, where, how long, or to what extent, the Church had 
claimed jurisdiction on the subject; and the most vulgar errors 
were betrayed on passages of Scripture which the junior student 
of a divinity class (if such a thing now exists) ought to blush to 
appear ignorant of. Great facility was seen in making up their 
minds to vote for the State ; but though many could declare the 
divorce bill repugnant to the law of God, it was wonderful to 
observe, that their consciences could not permit them to vote for 
its rejection, but urged them to adopt a negative policy as a 
religious mode of extricating themselves from so distressing a 
dilemma ! Never was there a more practical demonstration of the 
irreligion, the absurdity, of mixing up the spiritual with the tem- 
poral character. The reader of parliamentary antiquities is aware 
that the original right of the Bishops to sit and to vote in Parlia- 
ment has long been a subject of controversy. That they have now 
by prescription, sanctioned by the statute law, the possession of 
that right, cannot be denied ; but even to this day it has been 
customary for them to retire on votes in capital cases: and I may 
perhaps be allowed to say, without the idle charge of innovation, 
that recent events have proved that their total emancipation from 
the burden of civil business could not but prove highly advanta- 

us to the real interests of the Church. I put it to the reflect- 
ing reader, whether some of the following objections to their 
votes as Spiritual Lords were not fully verified on a late occasion ? 
They are extracted from a ‘¢ Printed Abstract of Nine Reasons of 
the House of Commons, against the Votes of Bishops in Parlia- 
ment, printed by order of a Committee of the House,” 1641. 

«© T. Because it is a very great hinderance to the exercise of 
their ministerial function. 
“IT, Because they doe vow and undertake at their ordination; 
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when they enter into holy orders, that they will give themselves 
wholely to that vocation. 

«s III. Because councels and canons in severall ages do forbid 
them to meddle with secular affaires. 

«TV. Because the twentie-foure Bishops have a dependancy 
upon the Archbishops, and because of their canonicall obedience 
to them. 

« V. Because they are but for their lives, and therefore are not 
fit to have legislative power over the honors, inheritances, persons, 
and liberties of others. 

«© VI. Because of Bishops’ dependency, and expectancy of 
translations to places of greater profit. 

« VII. The severall Bishops have of late much encroached 
upon the consciences and properties of the subject. And they 
and their successors will bee much encouraged still to encroach, 
and the subject will be much discouraged from complaining 
against such encroachments, if twentie-six of that order bee to 
bee Judges upon these complaints. The same reason extends to 
their legislative power, in any bill to passe for the reformation of 
their power upon any emergent inconvenience by it. 

«VIII. Because the whole number of them is interessed to 
maintaine the jurisdiction of Bishops; which hath beene found 
so grievous to the three kingdomes, that Scotland hath utterly 
abolished it, and multitudes in England and Ireland have petition- 
ed against it. 

«TX. Because Bishops being Lords of Parliament, it setteth 
too great a distance between them and the rest of their brethren 
in the ministry, which occasioneth pride in them, discontent in 
others, and disquiet in the Church.” 

There is here matter for great reflection; and although I (df 
course) do not concur in the eighth, reason, yet this much I ma 
say, that if the conduct of the Clergy is not speedily reformed, it 
will become one of the most cogent and unanswerable: that the 
effect of it in terrorem may produce that reformation, is my most 
sincere prayer.' 


* But seeing the evangelical precept forbids churchmen to intermeddle 
with worldly employments, what interweavings, or interworkings, can knit 
the minister and the magistrate, in their several functions, to the regard 
of any precise correspondency ? Seeing that the churchman’s office is only 
to teach men the Christian faith, to exhort all, to encourage the good, to 
admonish the bad, privately the less offender, publicly the scandalous and 
stubborn; to censure and separate from the communion of Christ’s flock 
the contagious and incorrigible, to receive with joy and fatherly compassion 
the penitent; all this must be done, and more than this is beyond any 
church authority. What is all this, either here or there, to the temporal 
regiment of weal public—whether it be popular, princely, or monarchical? 
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I am one of those, Sir, who regard the protection of the State 
as highly conducive to the interests of Christianity—as a public 
sanction due to its Divine origin from a nation of Christians—and 
as expedient, in order to keep the form of religion ever before our 
eyes, if it be for no other end than to remind us of the reality. 
I esteem the Church of England, baiting some defects of easy 
remedy, as an excellent model of an ecclesiastical establishment. 
I revere its first founders, as erudite scholars and liberal-minded 
Christians; and it is well known, that had the spirit of their 
times permitted, they would have entirely removed the remains 
of Popish hierarchy and superstition which still deface its consti- 
tution. I regard the liturgies and forms of this establishment, 
with very few exceptions, almost perfect patterns of piety and 
devotional taste, and eminently conducive to the purposes of that 
public adoration of the Deity which greatly tends to curb our 
passions and to excite our virtues. Let it, however, be always 
remembered, that forms and ceremonies have in themselves little 
intrinsic value; that they are but the means of good ; and that 
the true estimate of the utility and tendency of ceremonies, as 
well as of opinions on speculative points, is only to be formed ona 
calculation of their aptitude to influence our practice. "Whatever 
produces a beneficial effect in this way, is of the highest value— 
whatever prejudices or retards that object, ought to be abolished— 
and whatever is neutral in these operations, may be justly viewed 
as indifferent, and a useless incumbrance. "Would to God that 
Christians could be converted to the belief, that it is not the 
variety of opinion which occasions our lamentable civil dissensions, 
but the refusal of liberty to differ; the mischief lies in our not 
choosing to allow ourselves to differ. If this freedom were per- 
mitted in religion, as in all other questions which agitate the 
human mind, we should preserve the same ingenuousness and 
good will which we practise in differences on all other subjects of 
philosophy and science. Those who have done most for the 
interests of Christianity—who have best acted up to their princi- 
ples—have ever been the most dispassionate and diffident critics. 


Where doth it intrench upon the temporal governor?—where does it come 
in his walk?—where does it make inroad upon his jurisdiction? Indeed, if 
the minister’s part be rightly discharged, it renders him the people more 
conscionable, quiet, and easy to be governed: if otherwise, his life and 
doctrine will declare him. If, therefore, the constitution of the Church be 
already set down by Divine prescript, as all sides confess, then can she not 
be a handmaid to wait on civil commodities and respects; and if the nature 
and limits of church discipline be such as are either helpful to all pelitical 
estates indifferently, or have no particular relation to any, then there is no 
necessity, nor indeed possibility, of linking the one with the other ina 
special commission.—Miton, of the Reformation in England. 
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They have viewed the divisions of the Christian world with the 
regret which their results require of every benevolent mind; and, 
both by their public and private influence, they have done their 
utmost to promote conciliation and allay violence. Not an eminent 
writer, of any age or country, whose character and works have 
survived the ephemeral prejudices of his time, but strives to 
impress upon us the virtue of rational doubt and diffident impar- 
tiality in all discussions on speculative points of doctrine. On 
such subjects, the respect due to the opinions of the many wise 
and excellent men, who, with equal natural and acquired advan- 
tages, have differed so widely, and the warning conveyed by their 
vain and indeterminate disputes, should induce some pause in the 
judgment. We may be confident and yet mistaken, zealous but 
unwelcome friends. Christians would generally be surprised, 
would they but give that attention to discover the agreement that 
exists between them in all the real elements of their common 
faith, which they waste in endeavouring to procure unanimity on 
dogmatic articles: and I really believe, that if all controversies 
about belief were abandoned, not the slightest detriment would 
result to the Christian church; but, on the contrary, a far more 
perfect obedience to those real evangelical rules of devotional faith 
and practice which were taught by Jesus Christ, and about the 
tendency and nature of which we are all agreed. Not that it can 
be rationally expected that the Christian world should ever be in 
all respects of one opinion and one creed. The principle of 
human society, and the nature of the human mind, the creature 
of circumstance and education, will prevent such a uniformity of 
opinion; and, perhaps, the interest of religion itself requires 
that these differences should to a certain extent exist. The springs 
of human action are not always of the purest origin; and without 
some of the excitement which these divisions create, religion 
might be in danger from apathy and neglect. The same providence 
which blessed the human race with the Gospel revelation, could 
have placed its minutest doctrines, history, and precepts, beyond 
the power of doubt : that it has not so vouchsafed, is evident ; and 
it is as evident to my mind, that those doubts, and the discussions 
to which they have given rise, were permitted for important ends. 
Christianity was not to be propagated by the sword ; and rational 
discussion, enlisting in its service the ardent faculties of the mind, 
has doubtless, under the dispensation of a wise Providence, been 
intended as an efficient means to its support and spread. In fact, 
the apostolic age itself, with all its super-human aid, was not free 
from its internal disputes. Peter and Paul contended with zeal 
upon a most vital question ; but the ultimate benefit was evident, 
in the increased en it gave Christianity, by subdividing the 
VOL. XIX. ‘am. NO. XXXVIII. 2B 
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labors of the first planters of its truths, So also the apostasies 
of the early churches served a similar end; and had it not been 
for the corruptions of the Corinthian and Galatian churches, so 
lamented and boldly reproved by St. Paul, the present age would 
not have possessed the powerful evidence for the truth of Chris- 
tianity which is deduced from his invaluable epistles. Thus all 
things work together for the best, and out of evil cometh good. 
So, in the present day, the sifting discriminating industry and 
nervous intellectual intrepidity of the heterodox dissenter, have 
originated the most laborious and inestimable investigations of the 
external evidences of revelation. The cold and sceptical spirit 
too often accompanying speculative inquiry, is tempered by the 
taste, erudition, and watchfulness of the orthodox churchman. 
The one is prevented from starving religion, and the other from 
smothering it with over care. ‘The democratical honesty of the 
nonconformist, always disposed to doubt and attack every thing 
old, is opposed to the subserviency of State divines, whose business 
it isto maintain whatever is established. The toy-shop of the 
Catholic has a set-off in the ice-house of the free-thinking dissenter, 
and the happy medium lies between them. ‘Thus in the political 
world the dangers of a too ardert philanthropy are met and 
prevented by a scrupulous idolatry of every thing pleading the 
sanction of age—a most useful counterpoise, by which the rust of 
time is often removed, and yet the dangers of rapid changes averted. 
It would be unwise to seek the abrogation of an indifferent law, 
before we have a better to superinduce in its stead; and it is folly 
to condemn the evils of any institutions, without balancing their 
accompanying good. But even if heresy and schism be the evils, 
*¢ the plague, the pestilence, and famine,” which thus appear when 
hovering before the eyes of many a zealous churchman, constraint 
and insult will never eradicate them, or produce conviction. The 
experience of all ages shows the mistaken effect of violence and 
persecution. ‘ He is the true heretic who burns—not he who 
is burnt.” Creeds, articles, and catechisms, instead of making 
all mankind think alike, have had the very opposite tendency. 
It is high time for priestcraft, therefore, to adopt some other 
course ; seeing that all its efforts cannot impede the march of the 
human mind, or prevent the use of that noble and distinctive 
prerogative of human nature—the liberty of philosophising. 
When I see these futile attempts to force all our thoughts 
down the State channel, I cannot help thinking of the Irishman’s 
exclamation in the burning faggot—*« Ah, my honeys, men will 
never all see alike till their eyes are put out !” 

A catholic spirit of religious liberty may subsist under infinite 
varieties of opinion, and without the least prejudice to the advance- 
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‘ment of the true one. ‘It was a notable observation of a wise 
father,” says Lord Bacon, ‘“* and no less ingenuously confessed, 
that those which held and persuaded pressure of consciences, were 
commonly interested therein themselves for their own ends.” The 
same incomparable writer, every sentence of whose Essays con- 
tains a quarry of wisdom, relates that it is noted by another father, 
ss Christ’s coat had indeed no seam, but the Church’s vesture was 
of divers colors: there may be varieties of colors in the vestures, 
but let there be no rent.” —* 'l'hese human varieties of opinion,” 
says Milton, ‘ are as necessary to truth, as the storms of the material 
world to the purifying the atmosphere.” And at that glorious day, 
when He shall come to judge the quick and the dead, “ he shall 
bring together every joint and member, and shall mould them into 
an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection.” 

Professing, therefore, great veneration for the Established 
Church, I must admit, as a consequence, that it ought to be up- 
holden and maintained with dignity and effect. But I am one of 
those, as by this time it will be suspected, who consider the 
Church of England may well subsist, and be more firmly estab- 
lished, without any civil disabilities' being inflicted on those 
who separate themselves from its communion— 

“ To force our consciences that Christ made free, 
And ride vs with a classic hierarchy.” 

I am of opinion that many of its articles of belief are by no means 

necessary, and, on the contrary, often hurtful to its constitution : 


? Arguments without end have been adduced in proof of toleration. 
“Every man hias an undoubted right to judge for himself in matters of 
religion; nor should any mark of infamy, or any civil penalty, be attached 
to the exercise of his mglt. Every man has a right to the common pri- 
vileges of the society in which he lives; and, among these common privi- 
leges, a capacity in law for serving his sovereign and country is one of the most 
valuable, distinguishing a legal capacity of service from a right to an actual ap- 
pointment, which depends upon the choice of his sovereign, or of his fellow- 
citizens; and this capacity of serving the State :s a right of such high estima- 
tion, and of such transcendent value, that exclusion from it is deemeda 
proper punishment for some of the greatest crimes. Actions, and not 
opinions, political or religious, are the proper objects of human authority and 
cognizance. No man, who does not forfeit that capacity of serving his 
sovereign and country, which is his natural right, as well as the honor and 
emoluments that nay happen to be connected with it, by overt acts, ought 
to be deprived of them; and disabilities that are not thus incurred are un- 
just penalties, implying both disgrace and privation. Punishment, without 
the previous proof of guilt, cannot he denicd to be an injury; and injuries 
inflicted on account of religion are undoubtedly persecutions, The ends of 
civil society can never justify any abridgment of natural rights that is not 
essential to these ends. The iustitutions of religion, and the ordinances of 
civil government, are distinct in their origin and their objects, in the sanc- 
tions that enforce them, aud the mode in which they are administered.” 
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and as I can concede infallibility to no set of men, I contend that 
the several circumstances of persons, time, and place, may require 
that variation should, from time to time, be made in its formula- 
ries and outward professions. These, Sir, were the principles of 
the very men who, at the Reformation, remoulded the worn-out 
shape of Catholic Christianity ; and to impugn these principles, is 
to dig up the very foundations of our church, and to destroy the 
materials which its founders left for its repair. And fatal will 
it be to the Church of England, as it has been to all former estab- 
lishments, if pride and prejudice shall oppose that needful emenda- 
tion which the circumstances of the times render not only politic 
but necessary. He is, indeed, a treacherous friend to the church, 
who would throttle it in the gripe of custom. ‘ As those who 
first bring honor into their family, are commonly more worthy 
than most that succeed; so the first precedent (if it be good) is 
seldom attained by imitation. Surely every medicine is an inno- 
vation, and he that will not apply new remedies, must expect new 
evils ; for time is the greatest innovator; and if time of course 
alter things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end? All this is true, &c. 
if time stood still; which contrariwise moveth so round, that a 
froward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as an innova- 
tion ; and they that reverence too much old times, are but a scorn 
tothe new. It were good, therefore, that men in their innova- 
tions would follow the example of time itself, which indeed in- 
novateth greatly, but quietly, and by degrees scarce to be per- 
ceived ; for otherwise whatsoever is new is unlooked for; and ever 
it mends some, and impairs others: and he that is holpen takes 
it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the author.”—Lord Bacon on Inno- 
wations. 

A salutary inspection and revision of the Establishment has 
been counselled by some of the most learned and upright Prelates. 
The rejection of their advice has been the notorious cause of the 
increase of dissent from its forms and doctrines, and of separation 
from its communion ; first, on the ground of church government 
occasioned by this obstinate contempt of the first principles of 
the Reformation; and, subsequently, on the score of differences 
in opinion on doctrinal points, which has since crumbled Chris- 
tianity into innumerable and infinitely divided atoms, and (in the 
vulgar language of a sceptical writer) has made the Christian 
doctrines ‘spiritual make-baits, bareters, beautifeus, and incen- 
diaries—and churches bear-gardens, where beasts are only the 
combatants.” 


It is high time, therefore, that out of a regard to its own exis- 
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tence and re-establishment, the Church should consider what 
causes of dissent she can remedy without inconsistency, and what 
means she can now adopt to restore her to her pristine vigour and 
influence. ‘That such a liberality is her true interest, cannot be 
denied. She has only to open her doors wide enough for the 
multitude to enter in, and to restore God to his empire over con- 
science. There is a natural bias in the youthful mind to follow 
the national road: young people care little for those bones of 
contention over which angry polemics snarl: the forms of the 
Church are far more popular and attractive than the frigidness of the 
Nonconformists’ Chapel. To this end the Clergy must more 
immediately interest young people in the study of religion ; for the 
most lamentable ignorance of it exists in the middle and higher 
ranks of English society. It is a subject of which most ‘* accom- 
plished” men are profoundly ignorant, and which they banish 
from all thought or conversation. The fashion of professing religion 
by the proxy of a Clergyman’s Sunday offices, must be assisted by a 
return to domestic and family devotion and to individual study of 
the Bible. Children must be less hampered with dictated and 
hieroglyphical descriptions, and taught to reason sooner and better 
than they are at present permitted: parents must gradually lay 
before them the interesting process of historical evidence, step by 
step, as they are prepared for it—must teach them early and 
frequently to reason for themselves, and to make further search for 
the certainty of what has been taught them. 

ss But while Protestants, to avoid the due labor of understand- 
ing their own religion, are content to lodge it in the breast, or 
rather in the books of a Clergyman, and to take it thence by scraps 
and mammocks, as he dispenses it in his Sunday's dole; they will be 
always learning, and never knowing ; always infants ; always either 
his vassals, as lay-papists are to their Priests ; or at odds with him, 
as reformed principles give them some light to be not wholly 
conformable ; whence infinite disturbances in the State, as they do, 
must needs follow.” 

Without reference to any particular doctrinal opinions, I must 
beg leave to deprecate those dark and almost dreadful representa- 
tions of the Deity, which scare the juvenile heart from the elevat- 
ing study of religion. It has been well observed, that nothing 
displeases angry polemics more than setting the great gate of 
heaven too wide open; an envious kind of pride which thinks it 
more honorable to enter in with a few at a narrow wicket. If 
any one leads the way but themselves, some persons account it a 


? Mriron’s Considerations touching the likeliest Means to remove Hire- 
lings out of the Church. 
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smuggling of souls, and a violation of their embargo. Far be it- 
from me to overturn that moral responsibility which is the key- 
stone of the Gospel, or to weaken the restraints of the sacred law; 
but I consider these misrepresentations of our divine Parent as 
striking at the root of all religion, and being beyond all others 
the most pregnant cause of unbelief. Fearful lest these remarks 
might be subject to misinterpretation, I shall express what I have 
further to say on this head in the eloquent words of Dr. Cudworth, 
whose * orthodoxy” few will doubt. ‘Is God powerful to kill 
and to destroy, to damn and to torment, and is he not powerful to 
save? Nay, it is the sweetest flower in all the garland of his 
attributes, it is the richest diamond in his crown of glory, that he 
is mighty to save: and this is far more magnificent for him, than 
to be styled mighty to destroy. For that, except it be in the way 
of justice, speaks no power at all, but mere impotency, for the 
root of all power is goodnesse. Or must we say, lastly, that God 
indeed is able to rescue us out of the power of sinne and Satan 
when we sigh and grone towards him; but yet sometimes to 
exercise his absolute authority, his uncontrolled dominion, he 
delights rather in plunging wretched souls down into infernal 
night, and everlasting darknesse? What shall we then make the 
God of the whole world? Nothing but a cruel and dreadful 
Erynnis, with curled fiery snakes about his head, and fire-brands 
in hishands, thus governing the world! Surely this will make us 
either secretly to think that there is no God at all in the world, if 
he must needs be such, or else to wish heartily there were none.” 

Let the Church review her articles, her creeds, and confessions 
of faith, which are, in many points, fetters on those within, and 
stumbling-blocks to those without. ‘Most of all churches do, 
like coy maids, lace their bodies so strait, that they bring on them- 
selves a consumption ; and will have the gates of heaven only made 
for themselves ; they pull up the ladders from the reach of others, 
after they have by them scaled the walls of preferment. them- 
selves.” 

In the foregoing observations, Sir, it has been my sole wish to 
communicate to the Church! what I esteem wholesome truths. 
Let her reform herself : and let her Ministers leave off calumniat- 
ing the People, and join in the labor. ‘Such a review,” says 
Bishop Stillingfleet, in his preface to the Unreasonableness of 
Separation, ‘made by wise and peaceable men, not given to 
wrath or disputating, may be so far from being a dishonor to this 
church, that it might add to the glory of it.”* 


CHRISTOPHILUS. 


' Sermon preached before the House of Commons, 1647. 
* When the day of religious freedom arrives, I trust that the pale of 
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immunities will be extended wide enough to include all those who are at 
present beyond its limits ; and do not be alarmed, Mr. Wilberforce, if f put 
in my plea even for the Jews. 1 am aware of the great apprehension enter- 
tained lest any thing should appear to aim at what is called “ defeating pro- 
phecy :” but I contend that sacred prophecy itsel! affords us unquestionable 
grounds for confidence that even these outcasts would not eat up the Church 
of England, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Grant them their civil 
rights. You have a Rich Child of Israel tur your “virtual” Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Let him turn him to account—imitate Pharaoh’s example, 
and lots Ioan prime minister. Why should you doubt a grateful return 
of support to our venerable establishments. ‘ M. N. Rotchschild” and 
“ Zachariah Levi” are detected putting their hands to a Hole and Corner 
Address, professing their zeal for the Christian Revelation, and pledging their 
support of the “ policied alliance” between Church and State. “ We deciare it 
to “ vur firmand unalterable purpose (they say) to maintain our holy religion 
in all its purity! Let us not, therefore, fear the non-contormity of Judaism : 
but rather rejuice to hear so enlightened a friend of civil and religious free- 
dom as Lord Hollaud publicly express his wish that these extra-parochial 
wanderers might regain those civil rights which they possessed before the 
professors of Christianity gotthe better ot them, If indeed the question be 
raised, Whether on a balauce of accounts the Jews are not better entitled to 
this restoration to political privileges than Protestant dissenters? I. should 
not fear advocating tle cause of the furmer ; and would beg to refer you to 
“The complaint of the children of Israel, representing their grievances under 
the Penal Laws; and praying that, if the tests are repealed, the Jews may 
have the benefit cf this indulgence in commun with all other subjects of 
England: by Solomon Abrabanel, 1736.” About the saine time this tract 
appeared, several others were published on the same subject; and perhaps 
the reader will excuse me if I extend this note to a short statementof a few 
of their arguments. The Jews say to the Church of England—You have 
laid hold of the promise which was made to our father Abraham, and have 
taken the kingdom of Heaven as your inheritance, through: the Children of 
Israel ; whilst you exclude the whole twelve tribes from every privilege of 
the suciety in which they live. You have converted our moiety of the Bible 
to your own use, and have utterly prohibited us trom taking any advantage 
of the New Testament, which might satisfy us for our loss of the Oid. You 
have violently seized upon Mosesand Aaron, aud the Ten Cominandments, 
which were our natural property, and have placed them over your Commu- 
nion Tables; yet make this pretence of Christian community a reason for ex- 
cluding us from all advantages as members of the Commonwealth : so that 
our Law and our Prophets can afford us no protection, though you have ex- 
alted them to your first places of worship. You have robbed us of our 
Priesthood, and (what flesh and blood is scarcely abie to bear) you have 
taken from us our Tythes ; yet you have given us nothing in exchange but 
Tazes for our guods, reprobation and damnation for our souls, if after the 
loss of our goods ani gear Satan can be such a driveliing foul as to take us. 
For God's sake, therefore, look upon us as a people whom you have injured, 
and to whom you are indebted. We are not in the case of Dissenters, who 
are said to have injured you: we never turned you out of your churches, 
we never set up your chapter lands to sale, nor pulled down your hierarchy ; 
but, on the contrary, it is-tous that you owe your mitresand your revenue, 
privileges, and pre-eminences. If any one asks, whence you derive your 
Priesthood, you know in your consciences that Christ himself was a Lay- 
man ; you fetch your pedigree from the house of Aaren, and make more 
profit to your cue of the five books of Moses, than of all the four Evan- 
gelists, As you are beholden to us for the most valuable of your emolu- 
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ments, you owe the most useful of your Politics to our Institutions. You have 
learned from us that the righteous are entitled to the whole earth. We address 
this to all denominations of Christians. We lay not the debt to the charge 
of the orthodor only: and we acknowledge that the dissenters have their due 
share of all the gifts and graces derived from us: we therefore adopt the 
same reasoning for both sides; and since all concur to purloin their most 
profitable practical doctrines from the Children of Israel, we charge all with 
ingratitude beyond example, in debarring the Jews from the enjoyment of 
their natural rights. We are not guilty of innovations, but are punished 
for adhering to our old forms. We are charged with too violent a passion 
for the mammon of unrighteousness ; but we find the most sanctified Christians 
as little scrupulous of taking the profit of worldly lucre to themselves, as they 
are of throwing the scandal upon us. We get what we can, and keep what we 
get, not by any principle of religion, but of convenience; and this principle 
reigns in as full perfection amongst the saints at Hackney, as amongst the 
Children of Israel in Bury Street or Duke Place. We cannot but wonder at 
receiving uncivil usage from our brethren the Dissenters, who have laid 
themselves under so many obligations to us Jews, have turned us out of pes- 
session of allour ancient privileges, and allow us as little rightin the Old Tes- 
tament, as we pretend to havein the New, We say to them, you appropriate 
the songs of Sion to yourselves, as if they were Hymns of your own com 
sing: you have made prize of all the Psalms of David, as if he had not 
been a King of Israel; and all the blessings of the law, and all the curses of 
the prophets, are converted to your own use, as if the Israelites had no pro- 
perty in them. After this, it is marvellously strange that you will share with 
us none of your prospective emoluments, but would debar us of all the in- 
dulgences to which you yourselves lay claim. tee en can there be, 
that, contrary to the whole spirit of the Constitution of the country in which 
we live, we Jews, of all other People, should have no share in enacting or 
executing the laws which we are bound to obey? Your Prime Minister 
consults us in his difficulties—we give him our advice—we lend him our 
money—and trust him with our property. Why will be not trust us in 
return ? Why might not the land of Canaan be as profitably represented in 
Parliamentas the borough of Old Sarum ? And why might not our Synagogue 
be represented with as much safety to the State, and as little prejudice to 
the Church, as the Kirk of Scotland? Are you afraid we should munopolize 
all the boroughs, and swarm in St. Stephen’s Chapel as we do in Capel 
Court ? Mr. Canning, at your next annual speech on Parliamentary Reform 
to the Backbone Club of Liverpool, condescend to answer these rabbinical 
queries! They will at any rate give some variety tothe topics usually in- 
troduced. 

About half a century since, the emancipation of the Jews from civil dis- 
abilities appeared probable; but an a/arm was raised on the subject of their 
naturalization, founded on the great danger of what I have befure alluded 
to, under the term “defeating prophecy.” The opposition to their claims 
was ably supported by a smail pamphlet, attributed to a Common Council- 
man of London, written with great naiveté, under a suitable text—* These 
men being Jews do sorely trouble our city.” 
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LETTER VI. 


As TO THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN MATTERS OF RELI- 
GION—THE CAUSES AND REMEDIES OF ITS ABUSE—ESPECI- 
ALLY CONSIDERED WITH RESPECT TO UNBELIEVERS. 


“Take heed to yourselves what ye intend to do as touching these men, 
And now I say unto you, refrain from these men, and let them alone: for 
if this counsel or this work f the Christian Revelation ) be of men, it will come 
to nought: butif it be of Gop, ye cannot overthrow it: lest haply yc be 
found even to fight against God.” — Acts of the Apostles, ch. v. 

“ Aud now the time in special is, by priviledge to write and speak what 
may help to the further eas of matters in agitation. The temple of 
Janus, with his two controversial faces, might now not insiguiiioaniie be 
set open. And though all the winds of doctrine were let loose tu play upon 
the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and pro- 
hibiting to misdoubt her strength. Let herand Falsehood grapple; who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and open encounter? Her con- 
futing is the best and surest ne. For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty? she needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor 
licensings, to make her victorious; those are the shifts and the defences 
that error uses against her power.” 

Axeoraoitica,a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 

Printing.— Mitton. 





Sir,—I am now about to draw largely on your Christian cou- 
rage as well as patience; but, secure in the entrenchments of 
argument and authority, I do not despair of your countenance of 
my views, and even of your alliance in furthering them. My 
previous letters will have prepared your mind for the subject of 
this epistle; and, however the circumstances of the times may 
occasion some readers a little nervous trepidation, yet I am not 
hopeless of converting even the most timid, be he but a Christian, 
and one who resolves to conform his opinions and practice to the 
rules of the Gospel. 

My position is, ** That the Christian religion distinctly disavows, 
and utterly disclaims the aid and protection of civil pains, penalties, 
and restraints of every kind and in every degree.” But for the 
sake of a more perfect understanding, or rather to prevent mis- 
understanding, I shall make one preliminary exception: namely, 
of those cases where, under pretence of opposing revelation, scep- 
tical controversy is made the medium of private slander or gross 
associations with vice: this must undoubtedly be considered a 
civil offence—contra bonos mores—over which the common law of 
the land has ample and deserved cognizance. 
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In the discussion of this important question, and in my remarks 
in the present Letter, I have reference only to the principle of reli- 
gious freedom: I disclaim all political allusions to the prosecutions 
lately carried on by the crown, and the societies whose object it 
is to protect public morals: any reference, therefore, to these local 
occurrences, rests with the reader, not with me. It is not here my 
purpose to enquire how far the “Age of Reason,” « Palmer’s 
Principles of Nature,” and «‘ The Deist’s Magazine,” (the works 
lately prosecuted,) are within or without the exception above made 
from toleration of infidelity. I wish to cast no reflection on the 
juries of my fellow-countrymen who have convicted the publishers 
of these or other similar works : if any of these convictions have 
been contrary to the spirit and law of Christianity, I impugn not 
their verdict, or the motives of their decision ; the fault lies with 
the law of their country, if indeed that which usually passes for 
law on the subject is correctly defined. This law, as it is ex- 

unded to them, they solemnly swear by the Holy Scriptures 
impartially to administer between the King and the prisoner at the 
bar. I wish, however, to join issue on the principle of these 
prosecutions: I will meet Mr. Justice Bayley and the Attorney- 
General on their own chosen ground—I will encounter them with 
their own weapons—and if ** Christianity is the law of the land,” I 
here take my position, and boldly tell them they have pronounced 
their own refutation. Christianity disowns the principle of their 
prosecutions, and teaches the very opposite doctrine. I will prove 
this by the experience to be deduced of the ill effects of persecu- 
tion ; I will prove it from the example and doctrine of Christ ; 
from the example and doctrine of the apostles and primitive 
Christians; and, lastly, I will show the anti-christianity and impo- 
licy of these legal restraints from the opinions and writings of the 
most eminent dignitaries of the English Church, of men who, 
from their zealous and superior advancement of the evidences of 
revelation, must be allowed the best judges of what means are 
most conducive to the common end of all, viz. the highest cultiva- 
tion and spread of its divine and important truths. 

I enter upon this discussion as a Christian; and must again de- 
cline all contact with the State politicians who use revelation as 
an ‘¢ arcanum imperii,” to oil the wheels of Government, and hood- 
wink the understandings of the people. ** No experiments ! is the 
language indeed of politicians, (for in some things bigotry and 
politics agree, as extremes run easily into one another, by their 
very endeavour to keep at distance,) because, according to the poli- 
tician’s creed, religion being useful to the State, and yet not found- 
ed in truth, all inquiries tend not to confirm, but to unsettle this 
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necessary support of civil government. But can a. man who 
believes religion to have come from God use this language ?”' 

It cannot be necessary for me to launch into any metaphysical 
dissertation on the nature of the human mind, or into any his: 
tory of its progressive cultivation and enlargement; the space of 
the « Universal History” itself would not suflice for the importance 
of the subject: neither can any abstract reasoning on the Liberty 
of the Press be at all requisite in an era of civil and religious 
freedom cotemporary with Erskine; and while the memorable 
efforts of the ‘friends of the Liberty of the Press” still survive in 
the grateful recollections of the country. 

Man, being intended for society, was created communicative. 
The gift of speech fur some time gave vent to this natural dispo- 
sition, and was adequate to its wants. As he multiplied and spread, 
this faculty became too confined for the purposes of social life, 
and signs were invented for a distant intercourse. These signs 
were a long time the imperfect representative and bare images of 
things. The inadequacy of hieroglyphical writing soon urged 
human ingenuity to the invention of the alphabet, and letters be- 
came the signs of words, thoughts, and things: thus was the in- 
vention of letters originally founded in and as a mere auxiliary 
to the use of speech; and from the want of additional facility in 
the use of letters proceeded the Art of Printing. Tothis never- 
ceasing fountain of knowledge and virtue must be ascribed the 
extraordinary progress of the world in the arts and sciences, in 
government, and religion; and though artful politicians and bi- 
goted priests may bemoan and oppose the progress of our intel- 
lectual emancipation from darkness and error, no artificial em- 
bankments of rubbish or political craft can stem the rolling and 
rapid current of improvement. To deny that there are many evils 
accompanying a state of half-knowledge in the people, would be 
weak in the extreme ; but we must not forget to compare the hun- 
dredfold greater evils of utter ignorance with those of partial learn- 
ing ; and so far from prompting the abandonment of popular instruc- 
tion, the temporary inconveniences attending its progress ought the 
more to stimulate our exertions in its acceleration. IF cannot, 
however, better express myself, than in words of that magnificent 
sermon of Robert Hall, on the Advantages of Knowledge to the 
Lower Classes : ‘¢ These are the likeliest, or rather the only expe- 
dients that can be adopted, for forming a sound and virtuous 
populace : and if there be any truth in the figure, by which so- 
ciety is compared to a pyramid, it is on them its stability chiefly 


* Bishop Warsurton’s Remarks on Occasional Reflections, Part II. 
page 134. 
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depends; the elaborate ornament at the top will be a wretched 
compensation for the want of solidity in the lower parts of the 
structure. These are not the times in which it is safe for a na 
tion to repose on the lap of ignorance. If there ever were a sea- 
son when public tranquillity was ensured by the absence of know- 
ledge, that season is past. The convulsed state of the world will 
not permit unthinking stupidity to sleep, without being appalled 
by phantoms, and shaken by terrors, to which reason, which defines 
her objects and limits her apprehensions by the reality of things, 
is a stranger. Every thing in the condition of mankind announces 
the approach of some great crisis, for which nothing can prepare 
us but the diffusionof knowledge, probity, and the fear of the Lord. 
While the world is impelled, with such violence, in opposite di- 
rections ; while a spirit of giddiness and revolt is shed upon the 
nations, and the seeds of mutation are so thickly sown, the im- 
provement of the mass of the people will be our grand security, 
in the neglect of which the politeness, the refinement, and the 
knowledge accumulated in the higher orders, weak and unpro- 
tected, will be exposed to imminent danger, and perish like a 
garland in the grasp of popular fury. Wisdom and knowledge 
shall be the stability of thy times, and strength of salvation ; the 
Sear of the Lord is his treasure. 

I never could conceive on what ground differences of opinion, 
as to a religion of which charity is the very essence, should form 
an exception to the toleration and liberty allowed mankind on all 
other subjects of inquiry and belief; or why it should originate 
such bitter and fatal resentments as the history of religious perse- 
cution exposes to our view. I never could discover on what ra- 
tional ground a free and unlimited range for the human mind was 
interdicted on the only subject which has been the object of a 
revelation from the Deity to man; and if a religion where the 
Bible is the magnetic needle and pole star of our course—a sub- 
ject, too, of all others the most susceptible of the influences of 
prejudice and education,’ of passion and feeling, and which on 
that very account calls for the most free and unrestricted liberty, 
as the vital air of its respiration. Surveying the animosities of 
Christian warfare and contention, one would be apt to suppose 
that the professors of Christianity were laboring the literal ac- 
complishment of a text in scripture (Matt. x. 34.), ¢* Think not 
that I am come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, 


* “ Whatever was the creed of their father, or tutor, that will be theirs from 
their infancy to their lives’ end. Ninety-nine in an hundred of those who 
are Christians, would probably have been Mahometans if they had been 
born in Turkey, and would have imbibed their religion, as they do their 
native tongue, along with their mother’s milk.”—Dedication to Essay on 
Spirit, by a late Bishop of Clogher. 
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but a sword.” Their dreadful prostitution of the name and cha- 
racter of our holy religion has certainly made good the prediction, 
that ‘*whoso killeth you will think he doth God good service.” 
Surely the world must be well nigh convinced of the folly of allow- 
ing a magisterial prescription and patent in Christianity. Dear- 
bought experience has shown the utter incompetency of human tri- 
bunals, of judges, juries, and gaolers, in matters of religion. ‘This 
right of the magistrate to force all men to religion would place him- 
self on the funeral pile of his own principles, if he chanced to visit a 
country where the State — differed from his own: it is an 
equal justification of the Mahometan and the Pagan sacrifices of 
the idolater: if an English magistrate may use the sword of State 
against one who disavows and impugns his religion, a Madagascar 
Chief has an equal title. Where is the definition of “heresy” 
and “blasphemy” to lie? This system would describe it by 
geographical boundaries. It is one of perpetual re-action; for 
the persecuted, as they get uppermost, have always revenged 
themselves on their persecutors. Christians,” says Archbisho 

Tillotson, “are commonly most hot and furious for that of which 
there is the least certainty.” ‘The streets of Hamburgh have been 
deluged with blood in a fanatical contest whether the Lord’s 
Prayer should be said backwards or forwards. The carnage in 
the early contentions of the Eastern and Western Churches has 
been the argument against the tendency and spirit of the Gospel, 
whence many an unbeliever has fenced himself around—resistin 

all approach. The massacres of St. Bartholomew, the dreadf 

persecutions of the Vaudois, and of the peaceful inhabitants of 
the valleys of Piedmont', the burnings of the Protestant by the 
Catholic—and vice versa, mutatis mutandis—have fearfully shown 
us the truth of the apostolic warning *—* If ye bite and devour 


* It was on the cruel massacre of these truly evangelical Christians (1655) 
that Milton wrote that beautiful sonnet : 
“Avenge,O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones 
“Forget not: in thy book record their groans, 
ho were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
“The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
“The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learn’d thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.”—xviit. 


? Gal, v.15. 
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one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of another.” 
Thefrequent raging of these cruel persecutions was but too truly 
described by an old writer, as that which « had brought Christians 
to a butchery one of another, and made a mere shambles of Christ- 
endom.” 

Where art thou fled, fair charity? sweet breath, 

That stills the stormy soul! soft eye of peace! 

That weep’st at all this mischief! seest man’s pride 

Mistaken for religion ! whispering low 

In the calm voice of universal love, 

Soft as the tepid zephyr’s downy wing ; 

The odorous breezes ot thy balmy gale 

Fly seatter’d wide in persecution’s blast. 

I shall now proceed to show that the most extended liberty, 
even to unbelievers, in the entertainment, publication, and defence 
of their opinions, is the only cure of these afflicting evils. It is 
not pretended that irreligious publications are in themselves per- 
fectly harmless; but, allowing them to do a certain quantity of 
mischief, our argument is, that on a balance of the evils resulting 
from the permission and forcible repression of the works of un- 
believers, the preponderance is greatly against their repression ; the 
principle which would justify repressing them may be brought to 
bear against revelation itself; and the question is not, whether 
sceptical works make sceptics ?—but, whether, from their free 
allowance and circulation, such an attention is not excited to the 
study and practice of Christianity, that the converts from indif- 
ference and ignorance of religious truth greatly outnumber those 
who unfortunately quit their hold of it? Here is the jet of the 
argument, so well expressed in the parable of the tares. Let them 
grow together till the harvest, for the reason assigned by our Sa- 
viour, who doubtless foresaw the evil of countenancing persecu- 
tion, “lest the wheat be endangered by the extirpation of the 
tares.” ‘he more useful and necessary the cultivation of any 
science becomes to the world, the more probable and dangerous 
is its perversion. Divinity, Law, and Physic, are notorious ins- 
tances of this fact. And how is this perversion to be detected and 
remedied, if the Press is in the hands only of those who profit by 
it? They who earn truth by their own ardor and industry, are 
the most influenced by it; and, on the contrary, those who only 
inherit an opinion as they do their name, have the least knowledge 
of its worth. Were this constant alarm of the dangers of dis- 
cussion permitted to palsy and suppress all opposition to our own 
individual sense of right, we should soon be immersed in barbarism 
and slavishness ; and works of the highest moment would be strangled 
in their birth, lest as a Bishop of Winchester said of the Essay on 
the Human Understanding, it might be applied to other uses than 
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what the author designed !—a species of pains and penalties by 
anticipation, even worse than an ex post facto legislation. To 
oppose force to sound reasoning, is unjust; to answer false rea- 
soning by force is impolitic as well as unjust. A bad cause is 
quickly refuted—a good cause readily defended. The technical 
distinctions regarding discussion and publication are not worth 
examination here: I shall proceed to show that Christianity, 
though it can safely endure persecution, can never exercise or 
warrant any without the violation of its spirit and design; and 
that the Christian name never was more scandalized than when 
prostituted to justify violence and blindness. It has been well 
observed, that punishment for opinion may be of ecclesiastical 
but could never be of Christian pedigree. It affords the unbe- 
liever his strongest argument ; he can never be dislodged, if persecu- 
tion is warranted by Christianity.—** You,” he says, ‘¢ challenge me 
to fight—you first tie my hands behind me, and then boast of the 
punishment you have given me: it is easy for those to win who 
bow] alone!” ‘he learned Dr. Clagget, in his Persuasive to an 
Ingenuous Trial, writes: «* They that have a good cause, will not 
fright meu from considering what their adversaries say by their 
books, but rather encourage them so to do, that they may see the 
difference between truth and error, reason and falsehood, with their 
own eyes. This is the effect of a well-grounded confidence in 
truth, It is a bad sign when men are loath to have their opinions 
seen in the day, but love darkness more than light.” The space 
of this letter will not allow me room to trace the stunting system 
of licensing. The primitive councils were accustomed to mention 
any books they thought of dangerous tendency, and to recom- 
mend such as they esteemed deserving of notice. The Council 
of Trent, as narrated by Father Paul, extended to the eye the 
priestly dominion which had been exercised over the judgment, 
in burning and prohibiting every thing which did not meet their 
taste and humour, ‘raking through the entrails of many a good old 
author, with a violation worse than any that could be offered to 
his tomb.” Pope Martin V. was the first pontiff who by his 
bull excommunicated the reading of heretical books. ‘The Church 
of Rome and the Spanish Inquisition, afterwards engendering 
together, brought forth the well-known catalogues and indices 
expurgatorii. Milton, remonstrating against the importation of 
the system into England, writes: «* We have it not, that can be 
heard of, from any ancient state, polity, or church, nor any 
statute left us by our ancestors, elder or later; nor from the modern 
custom of any reformed city or church abroad; but from the 
most anti-christian council, and the most tyrannous inquisition 
that ever inquired. Till then books were ever as freely admitted 
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into the world as any other birth; the issue of the brain was no 
more stifled than the issue of the womb: no envious junto sate 
cross-legged over the nativity of any man’s intellectual off- 
spring.” 

Jeremy Taylor, in the preface to the Liberty of Phophesying, 
(first edition, 1647,) holds the same opinions with his great con- 
temporary and political opponent : « ‘Thus farre I thought I had 
reason on my side, and I suppose I have made it good upon its 
proper grounds, in the pages following. But then if the result 
be, that men must be permitted in their opinions, and that Chris- 
tians must not persecute Christians; I have also as much reason 
to reprove all those oblique arts which are not direct persecutions 
of men’s persons, but they are indirect proceedings, ungentle and 
unchristian, servants of faction and interest, provocations to zeal 
and animosities, and destructive of learning and ingenuity. And 
these are suppressing all the monuments of their adversaries, 
forcing them to recant, and burning their books.””—p. 34. 

‘¢T am sure such things were never taught us by Christ and 
his apostles; and if we were sure that ourselves spoke truth, or 
that truth were able to justifie herself, it were better if to preserve 
a doctrine wee did not destroy a commandement, and out of zeale 
pretending to Christian religion, loose the glories and rewards of 
ingenuity and Christian simplicity.”—p. 35. 

«It is but an illiterate policy to think that such indirect and 
uningenuous proceedings can amongst wise and free men disgrace 
the authors, and disrepute their discourses; and I have seen that 
the price hath been trebled upon a forbidden or a condemned 
book ; and some men in policy have got a prohibition that their 
impression might be the more certainly vendible, and the author 
himselfe thought considerable. The best way is to leave tricks and 
devices, and to fall upon that way which the best ages of the 
Church did use: with the strength of argument, and allegations 
of Scripture, and modesty of deportment, and meeknesse, and 
charity to the persons of men, they converted misbelievers, stopped 
the mouths of adversaries, asserted truth, and discountenanced 
errour; and those other stratagems and arts of support and 
maintenance to doctrines, were the issues of hereticall braines ; 
the old Catholicks had nothing to secure themselves but ty peya of 
truth and plaine dealing.’”’—p. 36. 

«‘ In England, although the Pope had as great power here as 
any where, yet there were no executions for matters of opinion 
known till the time of Henry the Fourth, who (because he usurped 
the crown) was willing by all means to endeare the Clergy b 
destroying their enemies, that so he might be sure of them to all 
his purposes. And indeed it may become them well enough who 
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are wiser in their generations than the children of light, it may 
possibly serve the pollicies of evill persons; but never the pure and 
chaste designs of Christianity, which admits no blood but Christ’s, 
and the imitating blood of martyrs, but knowes nothing how to 
serve her ends, by persecuting any of her erring children.” — 
. 26. 
. «¢ Let all errours be as much and as zealously suppressed as may 
be, (the doctrine of the following discourse contradicts not that,) 
but let it be done by such meanes as are proper instruments of 
their suppression, by preaching and disputation (so that neither 
of them breed disturbance), by charity and sweetness, by holinesse 
of life, assiduity of exhortation, by the word of God and Prayer.” 
—p. 28. 

The utter fruitlessness of attempts to suppress discussion was 
most signally manifested during the dominion of the licensing sys- 
tem in England, in the publication of some of the most standard 
works on political liberty. It can only tend to make a wonder 
long-lived ; and, as Lord Bacon writes, « the punishment of wits 
enhances their authority, and a forbidden writing is thought to be 
a certain spark of truth that flies up in the faces of them who seek 
to tread it out.” Milton says it reminded him of the sagacious 
country gentleman, who thought by shutting his park gate to 
pound up the crows. 

I shall now briefly enumerate the frequent occasions on which our 
Lord discountenanced persecution and force, and the aid of the 
secular power. It cannot be denied that love and charity are the spirit 
of the Christian dispensation, and that the passive virtues were 
those of all others the most earnestly cultivated by Jesus Christ. 
He appealed to the hearts and the understandings of his hearers: 
he submitted his doctrine to the test of their reason ; and he said 
—If I do not speak truth, do not believe me.” ‘* The works 
which I do bear witness of me.” ‘The four Gospels, containin 
the history of his doctrine and practice, may in vain be ransack 
for the slightest justification of coercion, either as regards the in- 
ward or exterior profession of his religion. It was to the excellency 
of his doctrine, and to the spotless purity of his life, he alone 
appealed for support and popular influence. In the calling and 
selection of his earliest disciples he made use of no compulsion, 
not even the employment of miraculous power: he did not drive 
them before him, but his words were, ‘Follow me.” (Matt. iv. 
19.) When he gave them their first commission, with supernatural 

wer, to preach the Gospel, he said to them (c.x.), “ Freely ye 

ave received, freely give: provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
brass, in your purses ; nor scrip for your journey; neither shoes, 
nor yet staves. Ifa house be not worthy, let your peace return 
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toyou. Whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
shake off the dust of your feet. Behold I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves; be ye harmless as doves.” In his counsel 
to them concerning the reproof of the wrong-doer, he says (c. 
xviii. v. 17.), Tell it to the church, and if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican :” 
as Bishop Mann renders the meaning—* Let him be put out of 
the church, and his company avoided, as the Jews avoid that of a 
heathen and a Roman tax-gatherer.” When the disciples, James 
and John, visited with him the village of the Samaritans, and in- 
dignantly witnessed its reluctance to receive their Lord and Master, 
they said (Luke, xix. 54.), «* Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven, and consume them? He turned and 
rebuked them, and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of; for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but 
to savethem.” In that beautiful narrative of his discourse with 
the woman of Samaria at the well, our Saviour especially distin- 

uishes the uselessness of external profession without an inward 
eeling of religion influencing the conduct, ‘ God is a spirit: 
and they that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” (John, iv. 24.) When many of his followers deserted 
him, and the disciples were seized with distrust and panic, he 
sought to detain them by no species of compulsion, but, appeal- 
ing to his works, he said (c. xvi. v. 67.), “ Will ye also go away ?” 
When the Jews were obstinately incredulous, he publicly declared 
to them (c. xii. v. 47.), *¢If any man hear my words, and believe 
not, I judge him not; for I came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world.” He again distinctly informs them their punish- 
ment would not be in this world, but in that to come: ‘ He that 
rejecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth 
him: the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in 
the last day.” (v. 48.) In that affecting conversation with the apos- 
tles, wherein he predicted his approaching sufferings, he prepared 
them for the opposition of the world, and gave them the most 
strengthening assurance that it would avail nothing against them : 
** Do ye now believe ? These things I have spoken unto you, that 
in me ye might have peace: in the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion ; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” (c. xvi. 
v. 33.)' In fact, there is but one solitary instance throughout the 


The famous text, Luke, xiv. 23, (the parable of the great supper, where 
the servant is instructed to “compel them to come in,”) urged by the Ro- 
manists and others in support of religious persecution, is well known to 
have been perverted and wrested to an incongruous and absurd sense, to 
make it countenance and justify the offering of violence to the natural and 
religious rights of mankind, The word aveynacoy means nothing more than 
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whole Gospel narrative that can countenance the application of 
force, viz. in our Saviour’s expulsion from the Temple of the 
buyers and sellers who had profaned its most sacred recesses. 
Perhaps no passage in Scripture has more difficulty in its exact 
application than this act of our Lord’s, so apparently inconsistent 
with the whole tenor of his life and doctrine. But, to avoid the 
polemical controversy connected with its explanation, I shall not 
enter into its merits, satisfied that the evangelist could intend no 
sanction of the employment of religious persecution, contradict- 
ed by the whole context of his preceding narrative. If there 
ever were instances of apostasy calling for severity of punishment, 
it was in the frequent unfaithfulness of the apostles to the evident 
impressions of their senses in the miracles of our Lord; yet on 
no occasion did he resent it with force. On the contrary, he meek- 
ly satisfied the incredulity of Thomas, and afforded him sensible 
proof of his resurrection in an instance of most obdurate unbelief. 
And before I close these remarks on the anti-christianity of pains 
and penalties, I cannot forbear citing some incidents in the life 
of Peter. The rebuke of Jesus Christ to that zealous disciple, on 
his attacking the servant of the High Priest, is too well known to 

uire any commentary : but there are some circumstances in the 
denial of Christ by Peter not commonly observant. If ever there 
was an instance of decided blasphemy and infidelity, it was on 
that memorable occasion—a denial of his Lord and Master, after 


persuade or prevail upon, persuade or prevail upon them to come in, as is plain 
to a demonstration, not only from the context, but also from @ numerous 
collection of texts in Dr. Clarke’s admirable sermon, drawn both from the 
Old and New Testament, in which this same or some similar expression 
occurs. See, too, Le Clerc’s excellent animadversions, and Grotius’s 
Whitby’s, and Wolzogenius’s Annotations ad loc. 
Le Clerc and Wetstein have produced a passage from Horace, where cogo 
is manifestly used in the same sense as here in St. Luke: 
ie Nam cum rogat, et prece cogit, 
Scilicet ut tibi se laudare et tradere coner, &c.” 
Epist. i. 9. 
To which I can add another from Ovid: ; 
“Cui dea, Duc, inquit; scisti, qua cogere posses: 
Seque levat saxo, subsequiturque senem.” 
Fast. iv. 527, 528. 
Perpello, as is well known, has the same signification: “Adhoc, collegam 
suum Antonium pactione provincie perpulerat, ne contra rempublicam 
sentiret.”—Sa.uust. B. C. 27. edit. Wasse. “ Jam inter hec eminus peteba- 
tur; quum testudine objecta milites, qui, ut inde discederet, perpellere 
uiverant, tuebantur.”—Cunrr. V. iii. 9. 
llo has the same acceptation in the following passage of the last- 
mentioned author: “ Alexander, cum et classem procul haberet, et longam 
obsidionem magno sibi ad cztera impedimento videret fore, caduceatores, 
quiad pacem eos compellerent, misit.”—IV. ii. 15. 
Dissertation on Persecution, by Tuomas Epwarps, D. D. 1766. 
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the most miraculous proofs afforded of his superhuman character, 
and after the most zealous professions of support. Our Lord had 
predicted the consequences of his over-zeal: and when Peter had 
denied him in the hall of the High Priest, « the Lord turned and 
looked upon Peter! and Peter remembered the word of the Lord, 
how he had said unto him. And he went out, and wept bitterly.” 
(Luke, xxii. 61.) (The remorse and fears of the unhappy apostle 
were doubtless of the most piercing agony. The persecutor would 
say, that his flagrant apostasy called for the most signal vengeance, 
both asa punishment, and a warning to others. Not so the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. And there is an incident in the account of 
the resurrection, connected with this distressing scene, the most 
touching and unartificial coincidence in the whole internal evi- 
dence of Scripture. Early in the morning, when the women 
visited the sepulchre, the first appearance of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion addressed them—* Be not affrighted: ye seek Jesus of Na- 
zareth, which was crucified ; he is risen, he is not here. But go 
your way; tell his disciples, and Peter, that he goeth before 
you into Galilee: there ye shall see him.” (Mark, xvi. 6.) The 
mixture of sublime generosity and deep knowledge of human 
character discernible in this affecting anecdote is most truly strik- 
ing. Our Lord doubtless foresaw, in this former conduct of his 
fallen disciple, a debasing consciousness of self-degradation that 
would have banished Peter from his presence. Peter “came run- 
ning tothe sepulchre,” oppressed with grateful contrition. The 
fourth evangelist continues the same undesigned and beautiful 
consistency in the narrative of a subsequent appearance to the 
apostles, in the repetition of that searching question, ‘Simon 
Peter, lovest thou me? And he said unto him, Lord, thou know- 
est all things; thou knowest that I love thee. Jesus said unto him, 
Feed my sheep !””— (John, xxi. 17.) I have quoted this artless and 
inimitable story, from its unanswerable support of my position. 
Peter was restored to the bosom of the church. This was the 
disciple who afterwards, by his zealous and apostolic exertions, 
made such ample atonement for his former errors, and so full a 
return for the generous forgiveness of his divine master—the same 
disciple who counsels the Asiatic Gentiles, ‘Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not by 
constraint, but willingly.” (1 Peter, v. 2.) 

Thus, Sir, have I incontestably proved the example of Christ 
opposed to persecution : his doctrine, as taught in that divine ser- 
mon on the Mount, was, ‘‘ Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you, bless them that curse you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you. Give to every man that asketh of 
thee; and of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not again ; 
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and as ye would that men should'do to you, do ye to them likewise. 
Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not 
condemned ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” (Luke, vi.) Christ 
repeatedly reminded his disciples, * Ye are witnesses of these 
things ;” and his last parting injunction was, “ Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Who is there- 
fore guilty of blasphemous calumny, in imputing force to the per- 
mission of the Gospel? If its sanction is there to be discovered, 
a greater mass of hypocrisy than the New Testament never was 
put together. In an old tract against the presentments of a Mid- 
dlesex Grand Jury, a century since, are some most apposite remarks. 
It says: ‘ To suppose the practice of punishing men for not pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, or for professing the contrary, to be 
pleasing in the eyes of our Saviour, we must suppose him to have 
spoke thus to his apostles :—‘ Go ye and teach all nations: preach 
up the duties which I have commanded you, and which you have 
seen me practise, meekness, charity, and mutual forbearance of 
one another. And to convince men the better, lo! I give you the 
power of working miracles, whereby the divinity of your mission 
may be evident to the senses, as well as reason of mankind. 
Behold, I send you forth as sheep among wolves: Be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But mark me: I would 
not have you keep to this behaviour toolong. What I direct now 
is only for twenty, or thirty, or a hundred, or two hundred years, 
according as you succeed in bringing over the powers of the world 
to your side ; as soon as that is done, you must be quite other sort 
of men. Don’t suffer any body to say a word against my religion ; 
or if he do, and offer to bring never so plausible reasons for his 
infidelity, take care he be despatched, or soundly chastised some 
way or other—by sword or famine, poison or presentment.’ ” 
Thus I have contrasted the life and doctrines of our Saviour with 
the conduct of modern Christians. It cannot be necessary to enter 
at any length into the subsequent practice of the apostles, since it 
cannot be doubted, by Christians, that they strictly followed the 
precepts of their divine Teacher. Throughout the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles, they are represented as courting the most 
public examination of their opinions and testimony, and they every 
where addressed themselves to the understandings of their hearers. 
Indeed an hierarchical principle of obedience to State religion 
would have come ill from those who appealed to the natural nght 
of propagating truth, and who publicly sought to overturn the reli- 
gious establishments of the whole world. As St. Paul accounts 
charity the very corner-stone of Christianity, so, on the other 
hand, he rates persecution as the vilest crime ; and it was for the 
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commission of this offence he describes himself (1 Tim. i. 15.) the 
«‘ chief of sinners.” When brought before the kings of the earth 
to answer for his ‘¢ seditious and blasphemous” attempts against 
their native gods, does he not on all occasions plead the liberty of 
human nature? In his apostolic character, although frequently 
called upon to reprove the additions and subtractions made to 
Christianity by the heathen superstitions and mistaken zeal of the 
primitive converts, he no where enjoins pains or penalties, but, in 
the utmost severity of indignant anger, he counsels them to expel al! 
the obdurate (after repeated exhortations) from the communion of 
the church ; he enjoins them not to associate with blasphemers and 
evil-doers, but their judgment and punishment he always concedes to 
the tribunal of the last day. « Be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you with 
with meekness and respect.” (1 Pet. iii. 15.) But the Scripture 
no where says, When the unbeliever states to you his doubts and 
objections, destroy his books and imprison his body: no; Chris- 
tianity distinctly declares, «« The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal.” (2 Cor. x. 4.) The apostolic church was a spiritual militia 
of volunteers, not of pressed men; and it was a noted saying of 
St. Ambrose, ‘Fides voluntatis est, non necessitatis.” But two 
instances only can be cited having the least countenance of perse- 
cution—the awful visitations on Ananias and Sapphira by Peter, 
and the punishment of Elymas the sorcerer, struck blind by Paul. 
Their entire irrelevancy, however, to the argument, is known by 
every critical reader, and may be seen in Chandler’s Introduction 
to Limborch, and Bishop Barlow’s Treatise on Toleration. ‘The 
were miraculous incidents under peculiar circumstances; and, if 
the narratives are attentively read, will be seen to originate more 
in the immediate act of the Deity than with the apostles. The 
first planters of Christianity resided and lived with Pagan idolaters ; 
the Epistles are filled with exhortations to gain them over to the 
faith by Christian conversation ; and it would puzzle the persecu- 
tor to explain how converts were originally made, if the primitive 
believers were interdicted the society of Jews and Pagans. 

Iam aware of the arguments drawn from the Old Testament 
in favor of coercion by the civil magistrate ; but he who cannot 
discover the total opposition of the two covenants in the inspired 
writings themselves, never will be convinced by me. I shall not, 
therefore, enter on an endless desert of controversy. The books 
of the Old Testament are of various and partial authority—some 
historical, others prophetical. The Jewish religion was a mixture 
of human and divine law: Christ declares his kingdom not of this 
world. The great object of the Jewish law appears to have been 
directed to the preservation of one nation in the belief and worship 
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of one God, and, by a series of periodical revelations, finally to lay 
there the foundation of the Christian religion; from whence, as 
from a centre, might afterwards radiate, in proportion to the in- 
creasing maturity of human reason, the same light and knowledge 
throughout the whole earth. To this great end, much ceremonial 
and ritual form was necessary in the early ages of the world, when 
the human understanding was only impressible through a sensible 
medium. But as mankind emerged from ignorance and barbarism, 
and the effulgent light of the Christian revelation spread itself far 
and wide, these forms and ceremonies became useless burthens, 
and were superseded by the Gospel liberty. St. Paul, in explain- 
ing this gradual maturity and completion of the scheme of Provi- 
dence, exhorts his fellow Christians—* Stand fast, therefore, in 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made you free, and be not again 
the slaves of bondage.” True it is, that our Saviour declared to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, that he came not to destroy the Jaw, but 
to support the law: this explains nothing, till some definition is 
attained of the meaning of the law alluded to. ‘The Jewish theo- 
cracy was a mixture of the political, the ceremonial, and the moral 
law. It cannot be contended that our Saviour, who predicted the 
present dispersion of the Jews—that standing miracle of Christi- 
pi eth ag meditated the continuance of their political power; 
or that, in the prophecy of the total destruction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, when he wept over the prophetic anticipation of his 
country’s ruin, he ever contemplated the perpetuity of the ceremo- 
nial law: there remains, therefore, only one choice of this three- 
fold mixture—the moraL law. The analogy of natural and re- 
vealed religion is the grand basis of our belie? 3 and is the argu- 
ment so ably managed by the great Bishop Butler. The authority 
of the commandments, recognised in the New Testament, is 
acknowledged, not as civil, but as moral law. ‘The great Author 
of revelation is equally the author of natural religion ; and reason 
is itself described in the sacred writings as the ‘ inspiration of the 
Lord, which giveth us understanding.” In this light, the Gospel 
system assumes and incorporates with itself every precept of the 
Mosaic law, which is declared of universal and perpetual obliga- 
tion. When the mission of the Messiah was accomplished, « the 
sceptre departed from Judah.” For the violation of the moral law 
alone are we amenable to human tribunals; our faith and motives 
are the subjects of future jurisdiction. The practice of the moral 
law is alone necessary to the civil character, and its violations only 
ought to be the ground of civil disabilities and punishments. Will 
our clerical tutors and professors teach us the love of our country 
and of truth from the classic examples of Greece and Rome, and 
yet deny that an unbeliever can be a good man, or a trust-worthy 
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citizen? If they would so convince us, let them prosecute the 
works of Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch—let them burn the Mo- 
rals of Plato, Seneca, and Marcus Antoninus—and interdict the 
books of Euclid, because they do not come through the medium of 
revelation. Miserable and devastating bigotry, which would 
make man a mere cultivated ape, and the restraints of the dog- 
kennel his only safe abode! I shall close this argument, drawn 
from scripture, with an extract from Bishop Barlow’s tract on 
Toleration, 1692 :—* We find no warrant for it in the Gospel ; 
there is neither any precept or practice of our Saviour, or his 
apostles, to compel any to be Christians. The means they used, 
either to convert Pagans, or continue and confirm Christians, were 
constant preaching and a rational préssing that truth to others, 
which they had received from God, and believed themselves; a 
prudent and meek disputing, and reasoning men out of their 
errors, a pious life, and patient suffering for the truth they preach- 
ed: verbo et exemplo agebant, non gladio ; it was their Christian 
patience, not any coactive violence, which converted the world ; it 
was dying themselves, not killing others, which planted and pro- 
pagated the Gospel: sanguis martyrum semen ecclesia ; it was the 
blood of the martyrs, not of murdered heretics, which made the 
field of the church so fruitful: and by what authority we should 
do that now which they thought not fit to do then, I know not. 
Certainly, as they best knew what means were most proportionable 
and congruous both for the plantation and propagation of the Gos- 
pel, so we have reason to believe that those mediums they made 
use of were such ; and, on the other side, we may rationally con- 
clude, that had there been any other means as congruous and con- 
ducible to the end they aimed at, as those they used, they would 
not have omitted them. Seeing, then, neither Christ nor his 
apostles ever commanded, or (by their example or practice) com- 
mended violence, or any coactive means to make or confirm 
Christians, we have great reason to believe that they conceived 
such means not congruous; and if so, why should any think 
otherwise?” I cannot refrain from here noticing the sad effects 
of a bigotry which restricts the investigation of many authors, 
from whom the youthful reader would gain the most virtuous 
impressions. The writings of Hobbes, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord 
Herbert, Bolingbroke, of Hume, and many modern unbelievers, 
contain inestimable dissertations on morals and the human mind ; 
but such is the timorous prescription of parents and tutors, that 
the index expurgatorius of mental cowardice prohibits the use of 
what made some atonement for their infidelity. What is the 
consequence? The youthful mind, when it escapes the thraldom 
of tutorage, instantly seeks this forbidden fruit; and, totally 
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unprepared for the snares of sophism, too often falls an easy sa- 
crifice. This is notoriously true; and the literary character 
knows that “ blasphemy and infidelity ” are too often discoverable 
where genius and talent reside. But were we educated with more 
mental confidence of inquiry, the reverse would be the case; for 
Christians cannot pass such a sentence on their religion, as to say 
that examination makes unbelievers : half-knowledge, dogmatism, 
conceit, and the first excursions of a speculative mind, may travel 
out of the road; but the most powerful attestation of the truth of 
revelation is the recorded faith of the talent, the genius, and the 
taste of Bacon, Newton, Boyle, Locke, and Milton, whose pre- 
ponderance of intellect and accomplishment is, to such men as 
Hume, Gibbon, Rousseau, Voltaire, and Frederick * the Great,” 
“as the small dust of the balance against the mountains, the faint 
glimmerings of a taper to the effulgence of a mid-day sun!” We 
live in an age of the most sifting and wide-spreading inquiry: 
Christianity, in common with all other subjects of human know- 
ledge, must be submitted to the ordeal. The first miraculous 
fromulgation of the Gospel, per se, converted the primitive 
believers; but the age of miracles having ceased, and no sane 
believer of the present day pretending to super-human apprehen- 
sion, demonstrative evidence is no longer attainable: moral convic- 
tion is the extent of our faith, derived from the writings and 
traditions of eye-witnesses, and the internal evidence of the writings 
themselves. Indeed, the strongest arguments have been used to 
show the wisdom of this limited quantum of proof —that it ensures 
an investigation and influence of religion which would not be 
bestowed on it if sensible demonstration was afforded of its truth. 
Archbishop Tillotson well observes, if our religion is too good to 
be examined, it is too bad to be believed; and Bishop Burnet 
expresses the same sentiments : “ Indeed, it reflects great dishonor 
on any ancient system of things, whether religious or civil, or 
philosophical, if they will not bear a strict and free examination ; 
and whatever fools, bigots, or hypocrites may say or pretend, it is 
in the highest degree scandalous, and prejudicial to true religion 
and tke interest of society, to prevent or even discourage such 
examination ; and persecution for so bad a purpose, is destructive 
of that liberty which all mankind are entitled to, and consequently 
a crime of the most malignant nature.”——Arch. Philoso. Dedica- 
tion to King WILLiaM. 

The limits of a pamphlet will not embrace the opinions of the 
Christian fathers in favor of religious liberty : but the reader will 
find them in Limborch’s History of the Inquisition. This is not 
an age in which the fathers command much authority ; but the 
most learned and enlightened among them include the unbeliever 
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within the boundaries of liberty: and neither in Origen nor 
Eusebius can be discovered any demand of magisterial help. 
Chillingworth, that powerful pioneer of Protestantism, says, « J] 
have learned from the ancient fathers of the Church, that nothing 
is more against religion than to force religion.” 

I have, Sir, extended this letter to considerable length, and have 
not been sparing of numerous quotations ; but the vital importance 
of the subject needs no excuse: and conscious of the strong pre- 
judices of the religious world against this free permission of scep- 
ticism, I have rather reasoned the question from the arguments of 
others than obtruded my own individual views. I shall now pro- 
ceed to show, that so far from this permission being a latitudina- 
rian opinion and innovation, it is the firm and avowed opinion of 
the greatest ornaments of the English Church, and the truest friends 
of revelation. I-have made one exception to this liberty, which I 
may be called upon more particularly to define: I cannot, how- 
ever, perceive the necessity of such definition. The latitude of 
sceptical liberty, in my humble view, may be very extended with- 
out the slightest danger: and it should not be forgotten, that the 
unbeliever cannot but view the pretensions of our Saviour as the 
most arrant imposture : indeed this is the alternative we urge him 
to. If he uses reviling instead of argument, it appears to me he 
is the less dangerous. 

Dr. Lardner, the great champion of Christianity, in some 
letters which passed between himself and several of the Bishops, 
on the prosecution of Woolston, remarks, that the proper punish- 
ment of a low and scurrilous style of writing is neglect, contempt, 
scorn, and general indignation. I have myself heard from a 
modern pulpit the same dignified opinion :—* Let these base slan- 
derers alone. The exalted and glorious character of our great 
Master and Lord, so artlessly, so beautifully delineated by the 
sacred historians, can suffer nothing from the rude and coarse 
attacks of vulgar and unprincipled scribblers. Polished and well 
educated unbelievers have uniformly borne testimony to its superior 
excellence. And with regard to the rest, it is better to leave them 
alone to perish in their own native slime and filth, than by making 
them the objects of legal animadversion to raise them to distinction, 
and to give a momentary currency to their infamous scurrility. 
Our Lord himself never condescended to defend his own charac- 
ter; but confidently appealed to the whole tenor of his conduct, 
and boldly challenges his most malignant enemies. ‘* Which of 
you convinces me of sin?’ He has left an example. Let his 
disciples follow his steps. The rays of the sun cannot be polluted 
by the filthiest ordure.” 

Bishop Lowth, in his celebrated Visitation Sermon, has the 
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following splendid passage on this subject: ‘Christianity itself 
was published to the world in the most enlightened age ; it 
invited and challenged the examination of the ablest judges, and 
stood the test of the severest scrutiny: the more it is brought to 
the light, to the greater advantage will it appear. When, on the 
other hand, the dark ages of barbarism came on, as every art and 
science was almost extinguished, so was Christianity in proportion 
oppressed and overwhelmed by error and superstition: and they 
that pretended to defend it from the assaults of its enemies, by 
prohibiting examination and free enquiry, took the surest method 
of cutting off all hopes of its recovery. Again, when letters revived, 
and reason regained her liberty ; when a spirit of inquiry began 
to prevail, and was kept up and promoted by a happy invention, 
by which the communication of knowledge was wonderfull 
facilitated ; Christianity immediately emerged out of darkness, 
and was in a manner republished to the world in its native 
simplicity. It hath always florished or decayed together with 
learning and liberty: it will ever stand or fall with them. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance to the cause of true religion, 
that it be submitted to an open and impartial examination; that 
every disquisition concerning it be allowed its free course; that 
even the malice of its enemies should have its full scope, and try 
its utmost strength of argument against it. Let no man be 
alarmed at the attempts of Atheists or Infidels: let them produce 
their cause: let them bring forth their strong reasons, to their 
own confusion: afford them not the advantage of restraint—the 
only advantage which their cause admits of : let them not boast 
the false credit of supposed arguments and pretended demonstra- 
tions which they are forced to suppress. What has been the 
consequence of all that licentious contradiction with which the 
Gospel hath been received in these our times and in this nation ? 
Hath it not given birth to such irrefragable apologies and con- 
vincing illustrations of our most holy religion, as no other age or 
nation ever produced ? What in particular hath been the effect 
of unrestrained opposition in a very recent instance, prepared with 
much labor and study, and supported with all the art and elo- 
quence of a late celebrated genius? Hath not the very weakness 
and impotence of the assault given the most signal and decisive 
victory to the cause of truth? And do not the arms of this 
mighty champion" of infidelity stand as a trophy erected by 
himself to display and to perpetuate the triumph ?” 

Dr. Campbell, in his admirable refutation of Hume, every 
where inculcates the same noble opinion; but one passage, al- 
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though so well known for its nervous eloquence, I cannot 
refrain from quoting :—*So far, therefore, am I from being 
afraid of exposing Christianity by submitting it to the test of 
reason; so far am I from judging this a trial which it is by no 
means fitted to endure, that, I think, on the contrary, the most 
violent attacks that have been made upon the faith of Jesus, have 
been of service to it. Yes: Ido not hesitate to affirm that our 
religion hath been indebted to the attempts, though not to the 
intentions of its bitterest enemies. They have tried its strength 
indeed, and by trying they have displayed its strength; and that 
in so clear a light, as we could never iene hoped, without such 
a trial to have viewed it in. Let them therefore write, let them 
argue, and when arguments fail, even let them cavil against 
teligion as much as they please: I should be heartily sorry, that 
ever in this island, the asylum of liberty, where the spirit of 
Christianity is better understood (however defective the inhabi- 
tants are in the observance of its precepts) than in any other part 
of the Christian world ; I should, I say, be sorry that in this island, 
so great a disservice were done to religion, as to check its adver- 
saries in any other way than by returning a candid answer to their 
objections. I must at the same time acknowledge, that I am 
both ashamed and grieved, when I observe any friends of religion 
betray so great a diffidence in the goodness of their cause, (for to 
this difiidence it can only be imputed,) as to show an inclination 
for recurring to more forcible methods, ‘The assaults of infidels, 
I may venture to prophesy, will never overturn our religion. They 
will prove not more hurtful to the Christian system, if it is allowed 
to compare small things with greatest, than the boisterous winds 
are said to prove to the sturdy oak. They shake it impetuously 
for a time, and loudly threaten its subversion ; whilst, in effect, 
they only serve to make it strike its roots the deeper, and stand 
the firmer ever after.’”-—3d edition, p. 233. 

The late Bishop Watson writes :—** God forbid that the search 
after truth should be discouraged for fear of its consequences. 
The consequences of truth may be subversive of systems of super- 
stition, but they never can be injurious to the rights of well-found- 
ed expectations of the human race.” 

He declares to Mr. Gibbon:—* It would give me much un- 
easiness to be reputed as an enemy to free inquiry into religious 
matters, or as capable of being animated into any degree of per- 
sonal malevolence against those who differ from me in opinion. 
On the contrary, I look upon the right of private judgment, in 
every concern respecting God and ourselves, as superior to the 
control of human authority ; and have ever regarded free dis- 
quisition as the best means of illustrating the doctrine, and esta- 
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blishing the truth, of Christianity, Let the followers of Mahomet, 
and the zealots of the Church of Rome, support their several 
religious systems by damping every effort of the human intellect 
to pry into the foundations of their faith; but never can it become 
a Christian to be afraid of being asked a reason of the faith that is 
in him ; nor a protestant to be studious of enveloping his religion 
in mystery and ignorance.” ; 

To Mr. Paine, in his apology for the Bible, he makes this 
honest and manly confession :—* If you have made the best 
examination you can, and yet reject revealed religion as an 
imposture, I pray God may pardon what I esteem your error. 
And whether you have made this examination or not, does not 
become me, or any man to determine.” 

I might endlessly multiply these authorities ; but though I might 
add to their number, I could not add to their weight. I have 
omitted altogether many admirable arguments by the Protestant 
Dissenters, because they are somewhat interested parties, and I 
was resolved to abide by the Established Church. One sentence 
only I shall extract from a private letter of Dr. Lardner to Dr. 
Waddington, Bishop of Chichester:—** Your Lordship freely 
declares, that Mr. Woolston ought not to be punished for being an 
infidel, nor for writing at all against the Christian religion, which 
appears to be a noble declaration. If the governors of the Church, 
and civil magistrates, had all along acted up to this principle, I 
think the Christian religion had been before now well nigh 
universal.” 

There remains one other argument, from which it seems impos- 
sible to escape. Bishop Berkeley, Dr. Benson, and many of the 
ablest advocates of Christianity, have written dialogues, in which 
they introduce an unbeliever with every possible objection (as they 
say) it is possible to invent. Now, why not permit the sceptic to 
do this for himself? Indeed, it appears the only mode of remedying 
what divines pretend is the greatest loss ever sustained by Chris- 
tianity, viz. the destruction of the books of the early opponents 
of revelation. Berkeley, Paley, Lardner, and all our first biblical 
writers, express their regret for this loss. 

Bishop Loyd says :— Though some of our Deists complain of 
the loss of Porphyry’s books against the Christian religion, yet 
they may be assured, for their comfort, they will not want the 
help of our learned men to bring them to light. We want them, 
indeed, on many accounts; but especially to show them, that, as 
they have Porphyry’s malice, so, if they had his great learning too, 
both these joined together would not hurt the Christian religion. 
As for his arguments, it cannot be imagined that there was any 
thing of strength in them, more than what Julian the Apostate took 
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into the work that he writ afterwards on that subject. And to our 
comfort, as well as the Deists’, that work is not lost.”——-Loyp’s 
Chron. Account of Pythagoras, §c. p. 21. 

Grotius, in a letter to Peireski, says: ‘¢ I send you, most noble 
sir, some passages taken out of the writings of fesphoni, by the 
defenders of the Christian religion, from whence you may easily 
see how many things might have been produced out of his books 
for the purpose of Christianity, if we had them entire; those 
books especially which he wrote against the Christians, wherein 
he put many weapons into our hands that might be employed 
against himself and the Pagans. As to the poison contained in 
those books, sufficient antidotes were to be had out of many 
apologetic writings of the ancient Christians, and especially out of 
the books of Origen against Celsus, and out of Cyril against Julian. 
Wherefore I should esteem it a public benefit to have those books 
in the hands of such men who are willing and able to use them.” — 
Groti Epist. p. 197. ep. 509. 

«© It were much to be desired that we had the books which 
Porphyry wrote against the Christian Religion.”—Scaligerana 
Art. Porphyrius. 

Le Clerc says, that “ the thirty books of Eusebius against 
Porphyry are the enone loss that could be in respect to the works 
of Eusebius; for by them we might have learnt the objections of 
the ablest philosopher of his time against the Christian religion, 
and the answer of the most learned Bishop of his age.” —Le CLErc, 
Bib. Univ. tom. x. p. 494. 

Even modern infidelity is allowed to have its accompanying 
good. ‘ We must not, however, forget, that unbelievers of every 
class have their place in the great system as well as the apostles, 
though we may be thankful that we are not of the number. Of 
plants and animals, there are the seemingly mean and noxious, 
as well as the more noble and useful. A philosopher will not 
hate or despise any thing, but study the nature and the uses of 
every thing, and endeavour to derive advantage from every thing ; 
believing that nothing was made in vain, and that a wise and 
benevolent Providence directs and overrules all events.” — Observa- 
tions on the Increase of Infidelity. Philadelphia, 1797. 

I recollect to have met, in some living writer, with an observa- 
tion, that “ the writings of the infidel will not unfrequently be 
found to do more service than injury to the Christian cause. The 
frequent assault of the citadel keeps the garrison awake. The 
attacks of the infidel call forth the energies of the faithful: they 
excite arguments to strengthen the weak, or to confirm the waver- 
ing, which might otherwise never have appeared.” 

The deplorable scepticism increasing on the Continent, and more 
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especially in the popish countries, is universally acknowledged. 
I believe the absence of religious liberty to be the great and only 
cause. Whiston mentions an almost prophetic anticipation of it 
by Newton :—* Sir Isaac Newton had a very sagacious conjec- 
ture, which he told Dr. Clarke, from whom I received it, that 
the overbearing tyranny and persecuting power of the antichristian 
party, which had so long corrupted Christianity and enslaved the 
Christian world, must be put a stop to, and broken to pieces by 
the prevalence of infidelity, for some time before primitive Chris- 
tianity could be restored; which seems to be the very means that 
is now working in Europe for the same good and great end of 
Providence. Possibly he might think no other way so likely to 
do it in human affairs ; it being, I acknowledge, too sadly evident, 
that there is not at present religion enough in Christendom to 
put a stop to such antichristian tyranny and persecution, upon 
any genuine principle of Christianity.” 

I think I have now proved the right of the unbeliever to the 
freedom of the press, and the entire accordance of that right with 
the interests of Christianity: I have shown this from the writings 
of Christians themselves, without the aid of one solitary argument 
from sceptics. I must again remind the reader, that I am far 
from denying the existence of evils in that liberty : - argument 
is, that the good overbalances the evil. I contend that Christianity 
has suffered far more from the cruel persecution originating in the 
supposed right of the State to interfere with “ heresies and blas- 
phemies,” and that no human tribunal can be equal to the legisla- 
tion of what is the subject of Divine judgments. Mahometanism, 
the doctrines of Confucius, the wooden idols of Hindostan, are 
the “law of the land” in their respective countries; and on 
what principle can we send out missionaries to convert these 
deluded victims of priestcraft ; to overturn State religions founded 
on our principles? Dr. Furneaux observes, (Letters, &c. p. 73, 
note,) ‘ that laws for the punishment of blasphemy may be easily 
turned to the destruction of all religious liberty: for what is 
blasphemy, in the general sense of the term, but uttering some- 
thing dishonorable or injurious to the Divine Being ? And what 
controverted religious sentiment is there, which under this general 
notion, by a court and jury of bigots, may not be condemned as 
blasphemy ? The Athanasian styles the Arian a blasphemer, the 
Arian the Athanasian, the Calvinist the Arminian, the Arminian 
the Calvinist ; and thus the same laws, differently applied as dif- 
ferent parties prevail, will prove fatal to the religious liberty of all 
of them in their turn.” 

This necessary toleration of evil for the sake of good, particu- 
larly as relates to scepticism, was never better stated than by 
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Milton :—** Good and evil, we know, in the field of this world grow 
up together almost inseparably: and the knowledge of good is so 
involved and interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so 
many cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, that those 
confused seeds which were imposed on Psyche as an incessant 
labor to cull out, and sort asunder, were not more intermixed. 
As therefore the state of man now is; what wisdom can there be 
to choose, what continence to forbear, without the knowledge of 
evil? He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits 
and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and 
yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true wayfaring 
Christian. I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, un- 
exercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adver- 
sary, but slinks out of the race, where that immortal garland is to 
be run for, not without dust and heat.” 

It is scarcely credible how any Christian, bearing in mind the 
spirit which elevated our blessed Saviour on the cross amidst the 
scoffs and reviling of the Scribes and Pharisees, can be the advo- 
cate of religious persecution. The same barbarian bigotry inflicted 
the stripes and imprisonment on Paul and Peter, and sacrificed so 
many victims on the smoking altar of persecution. This same 
principle would tend to pound up and perpetuate every enor- 
mity and every error which could plead the sanction of age. The 
occasional mistakes of persecutors have been acknowledged by 
themselves, and inquisitors have pleaded the ample remuneration 
for the loss of life in the posthumous fame of martyrdom ; but I 
think it fair the martyr should have the refusal of his living repu- 
tation; and might ask the question, with Sir Richard Steele, in 
the Christian Hero, « What was it to Czsar to be voted a god in 
the place where he ceased to be a man?” Nothing can be more 
impolitic than this restrictive system—nothing more opposed to the 
principles of Protestantism; and if Revelation is dependant on its 
antiquity for the credence of posterity, one of two events must 
happen, either that it will be rooted out, or that superstition will 
rear her odious front and the clouds of the dark ages again over- 
shadow the world. Let truth and falsehood then grapple. Will 
you not let the soldier see the face of his enemy? An admired 
writer has said that the cause ot virtue is likely to suffer less from 
ite witty or vulgar antagonists than from those tender nurses who 
are apt to overlay and smother it with excess of care and cherishing. 
Tertullian wrote, Nihil veritas erubescit nisi solum modo abscondi. 
Truth never blushes but when her face is hid. 

Sir I plead for that Christian liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free. It was on that rock of liberty that the ark of the refor- 
mation, tossed on the foaming billows of persecution, at last rested 
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in glorious triumph : it is from that rock of liberty that the banners 
of Christianity will wave over the whole world. You may say 
that all mankind are not philosophers: I think I have shown that 
the Common People were the earliest and latest friends of revelation. 
You éannot doubt the prescience of the Almighty; and seeing 
that he made no provision for the civil punishment of ‘ blas- 
phemy,” you cannot doubt his intention of reserving it for his own 
cognizance. ‘ Gather not up the tares, therefore, lest ye root 
up also the wheat with them: let them both grow together till the 
harvest.” In the language of the Roman historian, « Deorum 
injurie Diis cure”—* leave to the Gods the revenge of their 
own wrongs.” It was the saying of a sound and orthodox bishop 
of the English Church—« Fire and faggot may consume, but 
cannot refute; may make men coals and cinders, but cannot make 
them Christians , imprisonment and fetters may give them secular 
punishment, but not Christian contrition.” The paper bullets of 
«¢ blasphemy” can never, Mr. Wilberforce, destroy revelation : 
and I might apply to revelation that poetical simile on the abuse 
and persecution of an expatriated Englishman—Truth will ever 
rise superior to falsehood. The vapors which gather round the 
rising sun, and follow it in its course, seldom fail at the close of 
it to form a magnificent theatre for its reception, and to invest 
with variegated tints and with a softened effulgence the luminary 
which they carinot hide. 

Thus, Sir, I have advocated, from reason, from the example 
and precepts of Christ, and from the authority of his most true and 
zealous followers, the most unrestricted Liberty of the Press: and I 
trust that if the State should think it necessary again to prosecute 
the wretched venders of irreligion, the prosecution will be carried on 
not in the name of his Most Sacred Majesty, the Defender of the 
Faith ; but from the War-Office of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, Commander-in-Chief, Bishop of Osnaburg ! 

Believe me, Sir, I have addressed these Letters to you in the 
truest spirit of independence and charity. I am not, Sir, the 
standard-bearer of this or that political Party; although I recog- 
nize the value and necessity of the association of bodies of men 
pursuing the same end in furtherance of their common cause ; and 
detest a senseless outcry against party, and its accompanying vilifi- 
cation of every public character who varies from our own indivi- 
dual standard of right, or who is charged with the most corrupt 
motives for one act of inconsistency. I view the association of 
religious and political bodies of men as the principle of gravitation 
in human society—the atmosphere in which the planet of human 
nature revolves. But, at the same time, I abhor that satellite system 
which can separate on no occasion from the main body, but holds 
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it necessary to go ‘¢ through thick and thin,” and takes for its 
model of perfection the vane of a weathercock, in its perpetual 
subserviency to the wind that blows. \ 

I address you, Sir, and the Religious Public, neither as a Tory, 
a Whig, nor yet as a Radical; esteeming these nicknames as 
bigotted, and incapable of definition, and as particolored insignia 
of prejudice and violence. I cannot help seeing that ‘¢ party is 
the madness of many for the gain of a few;” and when I reflect 
on the occurrences in my own times, and the lessons of history, I 
can discover little difference in the measures of the different parties, 
however various the men: the engine continues the same, though 
the proprietors may occasionally vary. It is well remarked by 
Ralph, in his History of Parliaments, that ** our contending politi- 
cal parties are the two thieves between whom the nation is cruci- 
fied.” I am not, however, the apologist of that political pie-ball, 
the “ genus incognitum” of naturalists, who, a a man with a 
double face, changes his opinions with the same facility he does 
his clothes—whose eyes are ever turned from the setting to the 
rising sun—and. who, to worm himself into the favor of all parties, 
belongs to none, libels the one to the other, and agrees with the last 
he was in company with. No, Sir; rather than this non-descript, 
give me your apostate Lawyer, your ‘ Renegado” and licensed 
manufacturer of Court-plaister, or even Non mi ricordo himself. 
It was a law of the Athenian Legislator, that the meutral citizen, 
when parties ran high in the republic, should suffer capital punish- 
ment; and I cannot but think it a more justifiable application ef 
punishment, than ninety-nine of the hundred cases in the criminal 
code of England. There is no pretender to character and influence 
so purely contemptible; and I think you could guess, Sir, the 
name of a London Alderman of quicksilver notoriety, to whom I 
might apply the letter of Bishop Hall to Laud :—** Would I knew 
where to find you. To-day youare in the tents of the Romanists, 
to-morrow in ours, and the next day between both, Our adver- 
saries think you ours; we theirs: your conscience finds you with 
both, and neither.—How long will you halt in this indifferency ? 
Resolve one way—and loathing this bat-like nature, be either a 
bird or a beast.” 


* In a volume of Trenchard’s posthumous essays is an admirable essay on 
“ practwable men.” He says: “ Most men are governed by ambition, 
vanity, avarice, or some other appetite; and therefore money, title, pleasure, 
and power, will render them practicable to the terms upon which they are 
to be had, let the terms be what they will. No money, no Swiss, but any 
Swiss for money. He must sign a blank to espouse no opinion; but be 
teady to entertain all, and to opposeall. He is to practise contradictions, 
and to find reasons for them, and against them, at the word of command : 
he must therefore defend or oppose the same thing, be it good or bad, if 
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Sir, I despise these party distinctions ; and when I read the 
classics of my native tongue—the works of the most brilliant 
fixed stars of the political system—those offerings placed on the 
altar of liberty—I see the glory divided amongst all parties. I see 
local and party prejudices, self-interest and passion, burst through 
by the human understanding, “like mists that melt before the 
morning’s sun!” I see MriTon, the staunch and radical Repub- 
lican, delivering himself of that magnificent and sublime produc- 
tion, the ‘* Speech for the Liberty of the Press”— Jeremy Taytor, 
the ge dignitary of the Church, who followed the broken for- 
tunes of an unfortunate Monarch, asserting the liberties of his 
countrymen in that almost inspired strain of poetry and patriotism 
the “‘ Liberty of Prophesying”—a mine of moral and political truth, 
whence Joun Locke, the constitutional Whig of his day, after- 
wards drew his immortal works on Government and Toleration, 
Ye narrow-minded bigots of prejudice and ignorance, be not the 
dupes and instruments of party with such mirrors before you! 

And, oh! my countrymen, if there are any among you whose 
eyes should glance over these pages, unbelievers in Revelation, 
and yet friends of liberty—who, faithless to your own powers of 
mind, will not employ them in fairly weighing the evidences of 
Christianity—who know so little of its grand and magnificent 
scheme for human nature as to think that the Temple of Freedom 
is only to be built with the ruins of the Christian Church—pause 
a moment, and read the history of Jesus Curist. Read the 
history of the British Constitution—and the biographies of Sir 
Thomas More, of Hampden, of Sydney, of Locke, and Lord 
William Russel, who all of them bled and suffered in the cause 
of the People, and who braved the peril and the insult of sinking 
the foundation stones of the British Constitution, urged by the 
dictates of Christian principles, and supported by their sublime 
and inspiring promises— 

“For Luther’s light has too much warm’d mankind, 
For Hampden’s truths to linger long behind.” 

Do not, Sir, suspect me to be the advocate or the cat’s paw 
of the episcopalian or the sectary. For my own part, Sir, I 
have rarely known polemical disputation produce conviction, 
scarcely one whose faith has become the trophy of doctrinal de- 
bate : I shall not cast my net in troubled waters, nor interfere in 


there be occasion, as there often is. Turnspits and mill-horses are very 
practicable creatures. By the same means that men become practicable to 
those whom they hate, boroughs become practicable to such as they never 
saw. The city banker had nothing to do, but to knock upon the bottom of 
his hog trough, (his pocket,) and presently a whole corporation grew prac- 
ticable to the sound.” 
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bold disputes, which seem neither leaving secret things to the 
Lord our God, nor the revealed ones to us and our children. 
‘* Certainly,” says Bishop Fell, ‘ the first propagators of our faith 
proceeded at another rate; they well knew, that not the brain 
but’the heart was the proper soil of that celestial plant, and there- 
fore did not amuse their proselytes with curious questions, but 
set them to the active part of their religion.” Ihave long since 
been wearied of the trackless desert of human opinions, and de- 
plore that unaccountable folly of disputatious and worldly-minded 
Christians, who consider that disbelief of their -appendages to the 
Gospel renders our credence of the essential parts of it totally 
useless [ think it fair to conclude, that the belief of. no doctrine 
can be necessary to salvation which is not plainly declared so, and 
at the same time so fully explained and defined, that every one 
who reads may understand. Surely doubtful meanings cannot 
be revelation. Few men read the Bible, whatever their specu- 
lative opinions may be, and yet remain ignorant of the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel. «I confess at first it puzzled much my 
inquiry to discover these mountains were made so near neigh- 
bours to the divided clouds.” I heartily hope that the time is 
not far distant, when Christians will lay aside these human live- 
ries, and once more be united under that universal and all com- 
prehensive designation given to the Christians at Antioch. I wish 
that we could busy ourselves less with the failings of our neigh- 
bours, so as to gain more leisure for the detection of our own. ‘I 
pity such as love to live like pew-keepers in the house of God, busy 
in seating others, without ever providing a room for themselves.’’* 
To prevent the possibility of mistake, I shall further quote 


* Jeremy Taylor, in the preface to the Liberty of Prophesying, most hap- 
pily defines his object :—“ The intendment of my discourse is, that permis- 
sions should be, in questions speculative, indeterminable, curious, and 
unnecessary ; and that men would not make more necessities then God 
made, which indeed are not many. The fault I find and seek to remedy is, 
that men are so dogmaticall and resolute in their opinions, and impatient 
of others’ disagreeings, in thuse things wherein is no sufficient meanes of 
union and determination; but that men should let opinions and problemes 
keep their own forms, and not be obtruded as axiomes, nor questions in 
the vast collection of the systeme of divinity be adopted into the family of 
faith: and { think I have reason to desire this.” 

With the same elevation of understanding writes that quaint old author, 
Sir Thomas Brown, speaking of his early prejudices :—“ These opinions 1 
never maintained with pertinacity, or endeavoured to inveagle any man’s 
belief unto mine; nor so much as ever revealed or disputed them with my 
dearest friends; by which means I neither propagated them in others, nor 
confirmed them in myself ; but suffering them to flame upon their own sub- 
stance, without addition of new fuel, they went out insensibly of them- 
selves.” —Religio Medict. 
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the dedication of an eloquent and incomparable sermon by 
Cudworth.' 

«The scope of this is not to contend for this or that opinion, 
but pr to perswade men to the Life of Christ, as the pith and 
kernel of all religion. Without which, I may boldly say, all the 
severall forms of religion in the world, though we please ourselves 
never so much in them, are but so many severall dreams: and 
those many opinions about religion that are every where so eagerly 
contended for on all sides, where this does not lie at the bottome, 
are but so many shadows fighting with one another: wherefore 
I could not think any thing else, either more necessary for Chris- 
tians in generall, or more seasonable at this time, thento stirre them 
up to the reall establishment of the righteousnesse of God in their 
hearts, and that participation of the Divine nature,which the apostle 
speaketh of. That so they might not content themselves with 
mere phancies and conceits of Christ, without the Spirit of Christ 
really dwelling in them, and Christ himself inwardly formed in 
their hearts; nor satisfie themselves with the mere holding of 
right and orthodox opinions, as they conceive; whilest they are 
utterly devoid within of that divine life which Christ came to 
kindle in men’s souls ; and, therefore, are so apt to spend all their 
zeal upon a violent ubtruding of their own opinions and apprehen- 
sions upon others, which cannot give entertainment to them; 
which, besides its repugnancy to the doctrine and example of 
Christ himself, is like to be the bellows that will blow a perpetual 
fire of discord and contention in Christ’s commonwealths : whilest 
in the mean time, these hungry and starved opinions devoure all 
the life and substance of religion, as the lean kine, in Pharaoh’s 
dream, did eat up the fat !” 

Again, Sir, I call upon you, in the name of Christianity, to 
oppose with all your heart the Ministry of the present day : 
their pisMIssAL is the interest of religion, and the prayer of nine- 
tenths of the country : a Ministry—concocted of purblind ‘Tories, 
apostate Whigs, and burnt out Jacobins ;—a mere knot of expe- 
dient-mongers, who have originated not one solitary instance of 
comprehensive policy; whose impotency of judgment is only 
equalled by impotency of execution; who contain neither the 
rank, the wealth, nor the talent of their country; but who, with 
an unexampled and audacious defiance of public opinion, cleave 
to their places as ‘dogs stick to a kitchen;” and whose sole 
support is the countenance of rats, informers, and alarmists. I 
have not disgraced any party by giving these men any canonical 


* Preached before the House of Commons, 1647, from 1 John, ii. 3, 4.— 
See Cupwortn's Intellectual System, vol, ii. 4to. edit. 
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description, of ‘Tory, Whig, or Radical; holding them to be a 
nauseous compound of the worst qualities of all. 

If such a Ministry can maintain itself, it can only be by * curb- 
ing the Seditious Press ;” and the necessity of this has accordingly 
been long the burden of their song, supported by a chorus of hole 
and corner addresses. 

I trust, Sir, that if any invasion of the Freepom of the Press 
is attempted, either in this or any succeeding Session, you will 
stand forward, and place the protecting shield of your eloquence 
and exertion over this telegraph of knowledge—this invincible 
missionary of Christianity—this conservator of the liberties of 
Christendom! Address to our ‘ Representatives” the nervous 
language of our immortal poet:—‘s What should ye do then? 
should ye suppress all this flowry crop of iaouthigs and new 
light sprung vp, and yet springing daily in the city? Should ye 
set an oligarchy of twenty ingrossers over it, to bring a famine 
upon our minds again, when ye shall know nothing but what is 
measured to us by their bushel? Believe it, Lords and Commons, 
they who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as good as bid ye 
suppress yourselves.” 

Here, gr. I must take my leave: you have been described by 
a late celebrated female historian, the most popular man in Eng- 
land. Ihave pointed out to you the only mode in which you 
can maintain that character: I have concluded an exposé of 
** Sedition and Blasphemy:” I have, I trust, in some degree at 
least, vindicated the People. But had blasphemy and sedition 
really existed among them, I should have counselled you to be yet 
more jealous of the Freepom of the Press. I should have called 
to your mind the character given of Mr. Fox, by the same 
female eulogist ; of that true constancy of integrity and intellect, 
which maintained principles in spite of circumstances, and knew 
how to preserve the household gods of the friends of freedom in 
the midst of the conflagration !”” 

I have now, Sir, accomplished a solemn duty. I have written 
with the intent, and, I trust, in the spirit of Christianity. I would 
not wish a name to add to or detract from the authority of these 
Letters: follow the light they yield, without heeding the hand 
that holds it. That they may accomplish the intention of their 
author, is his most ardent hope—and hasten that promised time, 
when * HE shall judge among the nations ; and shall work cone 
YICTION im many peoples.” 


CHRISTOPHILUS, 


* Bishop Lowth’s Translation of Isaiah, ii. 4. 
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“ Th is the greatest impieiy to deprive mankind of liberty in matters of re- 
ligion, or to hinder them from chusing what Divinity they may chuse to 
worship ; neither man, or God, is desirous of forced service.” —TERTULLIAN’S 
Apologet. chap. 14. 

“If we were to use violence in defending the faith, the Bishops would 
oppose it.”—Sr. Hitary, b. 1. 

“ Religion by compulsion is no longer religion ; it must be by persuasion, 
and not by constraint. Religion is under no controul,and cannot by power 
be directed.”—Lactantivs, b. 3. 

“It is a most execrable heresy and crime, to want to drag by force, by 
blows, by imprisonment, &c. those whom we have not been able to con- 
vince by reason.”—Sr. Atuanastus, b. 1. 

“ Nothing is more contrary to religion than constraint.”—Justin Mar- 


tyr, b. 5. 

“ Shall we persecute those whom God suffers and tolerates?”—Sr. Au- 
GUSTINE. ; 

“Use not the least violence against the Jews.”— Fourth Council of Toledo, 
56th Canon. 


* Advise, but force not.”—Letters of St. Bennano. 

“ We do not pretend to destroy error by furce and violence.”— Discourse 
of the Clergy of France to Louis the Thirteenth. 

“ We have always disapproved of rigorous measures.”—Assembly of the 
Clergy, August 11, 1560. 

“ Of the same consideration is mending of authors, not to theirown mind 
but ours, that is, to mend them so as to spoil them; forbidding the publi- 
cation of books, in which there is nothing impious, or against the public in- 
terest, leaving out clauses in translations, disgracing men’s persons, charg- 
ing disavowed doctrines upon men, and the persons of the men with the 
consequents of their doctrine, which they deny either to be true or tu be 
consequent, false reporting of disputations and conferences, burning books 
by the hand of the hangman, and all such acts, which shew that we either 
distrust God for the maintenance of his truth, or that we distrust the cause, 
or distrust ourselves and our abilities.”"—Liberty of Prophesying, Preface, 

. 35. 
ar If you have been so beloved of Heaven, as to be shown the truth, it has 
done you a must special favour; but does it become those who have the 
inheritance of their father, to hate those who are nut so blessed ?”—Spirit of 
Laws, b. 25. . 

“Itis with religion as it is with love; commands are nothing, constraint 
still less; nothing is more independent than love and belief.”—Amezot 
de la Houssaite on the Letters of Cardinal a’Ossat. 
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“tis a most barbarous zeal to pretend to plant religion in the heart, 
as if persuasion could be the effect of constraint.”—BouLaINvILLIER’s State 
of France. wine 

“ Experience teaches us, that violence is more likely to irritate than to 
heal those evils which have taken root in the mind,” &c.—De Tuovu. Epist. 
dedicated to Henry IV. . 

“Violence always makes hypocrites ; you cannot persuade, when you 
proclaim on all sides nothing But menaces.”—-TritLemont’s Ecclesiastieal 
History, vol. 6. . 

“It appears to be conformable to justice, truth, and right reason, to walk 
in the track of the ancient church, which never made use of violence to ex- 
tend and establish its religion.”—Remenstrance of the Parliament of Paris to 
Henry II. 

= The exacting by force to any religion, isan evident proof, that the 
spirit which directs it is a spirit iaimical to truth.”—Dzirots, Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, b. vi. c. 4. 

““ We know that faith comes by persuasion, and is not to controuled.”— 
Fiecurer, Bishop of Nismes, lett. 19. 

“Remember that the disorders of the soul are not to be cured by force 
and violence.”—Cardinal de Camus, Pastoral Instruct. 1088. 

“No; they must be met by a reason, instructed in the knowledge of 
things, and fought in their own quarters, and their arms must be turned 
upon themselves; this may be done, and the advantage is all ours. We 
have steel and brass for our defence, and they have little else than twigs 
and bull-rushes fur the assault; we have light, and firm ground, and they 
are lust in smoke and mists; they tread upon bogs and dangerous fens, and 
reel near the rocks and steeps. And shall we despise our advantages, and 
forsake them? Shall we relinquish our ground, and our light, and muffle 
ourselves up in darkness? Shall we give our enemies the weapons, and all 
the odds, and so endeavour to insure their triumph over us? This is sot- 
tishly to betray religion and ourselves.”— Essays by Guanvite, Chaplain of 
King Charles IT., on Usefulness of Real Philosophy to Religion, p. 42. 

“Tt truly ought, provided it does not trouble the peace and order of the 
State; for it does not depend on man to believe, or not to believe; but it 
depends on him to treat with respect the usages and customs of this coun- 
try: and if you say it is a crime not to believe the established religion, you 
yourselves accuse the first Christians, your fathers, and you oul justify 
those whom you accuse of crime, in having delivered them to the executi- 
oners.”—Locxe on Toleration. 

* To put men in prison merely on account of their religious belief or per- 
suasion, is a great oppression, and, properly speaking, false imprisonment: 
to fine them, ar take away their estates for that cause, is robbery: to put 
them to death for not acting against their consciences, is murder. Can any 
thing be more wicked? It is not, then, difficult to determine whether the 
folly and absurdity, or tyranny and wickedness, of persecution on account 
of religion, are greater.” —Grortus, Epistolarum Amicorum. 

“If some men think others are mistaken or erroneous in matters of re- 
ligion, it is a kind and charitable part, to endeavour, by counsel, argument, 
and persuasion, to set them right; but all attempts to force them are absurd, 
because impossible—tyrannical, because unjust.”—TopLapy. 

“Now are we to think, that these gentle means of propagating Christi- 
anity were proper only for the time of its first appearance, when the church 
was destitute of the civil power ; and, by reason of its opposition to the pre- 
yailing religions of the world, drew upon itself the anger and fury of the 
princes of it; but that the case is now altered, since the kings and rulers, 
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upon their conversion to the faith, are obliged to subject their sceptres to 
Jesus Christ: for the change of fortune makes no change in his religion; 
nor can the alteration of any worldly affairs take away the force and obliga- 
tions of his commands; for Christ, by his apostles, preached one scheme 
of doctrines to last for ever. ’Tis true, that kings are tu submit their scep- 
tres to Christ, not by forcing meh with punishments, in opposition to his 
commands, to profess, contrary to their conscience and real sentiments, 
what they believe to be false, and so to fill his church with hypocrites in- 
stead of true believers ; but by ordaining equal and just laws, agreeable to 
the Gospel precepts, for the preservation of the publick tranquillity ; and that 
there may be nothing to obstruct the true spiritual worship of God, and 
the salvation of souls. This is that most harmless, and yet most powerful, 
method of propagating the Gospel, agreeable to its nature and genius, by 
which, in the beginning, it was spread in a short time through the whole 
world, by a few weak and defeaceless persons, instructed only by the Divine 
Spirit, through the weight of its arguments, and the power of its miracles; 
and by whigh it may be still propagated and preserved pure and uncorrupt, 
against all the attempts of unbelievers and hereticks. For our Lord did not 
furnish his disciples with carnal weapons to oppose the frauds, impostures, 
violence, and persecutions of the world; but with spiritual weapons, which, 
through God, are powerful to bring every imagination into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ, that they might triumph over the world in the midst of 
afflictions, by their innocence, simplicity, fortitude, and patience. So far, 
indeed, was he from ordaining persecutions as the punishment of error, that 
he commands his church, when suffering persecutions, to pray for those 
that persecute it. By this means the church in the beginning was founded, 
and so wonderfully propagated throughout the whole world in its first and 
purest ages.”—Limscrcn’s History of the Inquisition, vol. i. p. 3. 

Lord Kames gives the following parable against persecution, for which 
he acknowledges his obligations to the ingenious Dr. Franklin :—“ And it 
came to pass after these things, that Abraham sat in the door of his tent, 
about the going down of the sun. And behold a man bent with age, com- 
ing from the way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. And Abraham arose 
aud met him, and said unto him, Turn in, [ pray thee, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night; and thou shalt rise early in the morning, and go on thy 
way. And the man said, Nay; for I will abide under this tree. But Abra- 
ham pressed him greatly: so he turned and went into the tent: and Abra- © 
liam baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. And when Abraham saw 
that the man blessed not God, he said unto him, Wherefore dost thou not 
worship the most high God, Creator of heaven and earth? And the man 
answered and said, I do not worship thy God, neither do I call upon his 
name; for I have made to myself a gud, which abideth always in mive 
house, and provideth me with all things. And Abraham’s zeal was kindled 
against the man; and he arose and fell upon the man, and drove him forth 
with blows into the wilderness. And God called unto Abraham, saying, 
Abraham, where is the stranger? And Abraham answered, and said, Lord, 
he would not worship thee, neither would he call upon thy name; therefore 
have I driven him out from before my face into the wilderness. And God 
said, Have I borne with him these hundred and ninety and eight years, and 
nourished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion against me ; 
and couldst not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night ?”— 
Sketches of the History of Man, vol. iii. 435. 

The following extracts are made from an old tract in my possession, of 
sterling merit, but of the author of which I know nothing, except from the 
title-page. ‘The reader will nut, however, I am sure, regret the time be- 
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stowed on such sound and unanswerable argument. The tract is entitled, 
* Liberty of Conscience the Magistrate’s Interest ; by a Protestant, a Lover 
of Peace and the Prosperity of the Nation—1668 :”— 

“« For the errors you may suppose men possessed withal, as an eager per- 
secution is apt to make the professors of them think them more than ordi- 
—_ truths, and themselves some great men in maintaining them ; so it 
makes others seek after that, when driven into a corner, which, were it in 
the open streets, no man would regard. He that preaches and writes under 
restraint, that restraint begets him readers and hearers, that would else pass 
through the world with very little notice taken of him ; things difficult, and 
hard to be come by, carry some weight in men’s expectancy : foolish and 
absurd opinions are only put to nurse by persecution, and by that made to 
have ——s in the concerns and fears of others, which indeed no- 
thing in itself. The hiding men bya keen pursuit after them, in the 
profession of such things, keeps them alive; whereas if they were 
openly preached, written, and discoursed of, the folly of them would 
appear such, as not only others, but the men themselves, would be 
ashamed anc aweary of them. Besides, punishing men for religion, where 
there are several parties, laies a foundation of endless troubles and perpetual 
feuds ; for that ill opinion and anger, which makes one party, when prevail- 
ing, to a age and punish the rest, propagates still the same anger and 
dislike in the parties punished, and begets, by such provocation, a certain 
resolution to retort the same again, and a readiness to embrace all opportu- 
Nities to effect it; whereas that party that once gives liberty to the rest, bu- 
ries all those evils, and unites all in the common union of their own interest 
and security. ’Iwill be impossible to find out a way for men of differing 
judgments in religion to live together, and enjoy the common advantages 
which, as men, they may afford one to another, unless they exercise an 
indulgence to each other, in that variety they stand in as Christians. 
Where there are inany differences, and a state denies any liberty, but strict- 
ly imposeth the state religion upon all, the case always falls out to be, that 
the earnest desire of what we call liberty of conscience, lies glowing in the em- 
bers of men’s discontent, and is a thing in itselfso popular, a thing of so great 
evidence of reason, when it may be discoursed upon equal terms, and so much 
the concern of every man but the present imposer, that 'tis very apt to kin- 
die and flame out, and, upon any strait or emergency of the state, either 
by forreign war or domestic division, to make such an earthquake, as may 
endanger the whole; ’tis most prudent in a state to give liberty, where 
there is least power to demand it; those may be gained by giving it, that 
may prove dangerous in forcing it. To force and pen men upin such things 
is wholly unnatural, and will, like wind penn’d up in the earth, or the sea 
shut up by banks, break out at one time or another with the greater vio- 
lence. Liberty in religion was never yet denied in 2 protestant state, but 
it had, first or last, a mischievous effect; to instruct men in protestant prin- 
ciples, and then put a yoke of uniformity upon them, has no more proportion 
in it, than to educate a man at Geneva that isto live at Rome, and to breed 
him a Calvinist whom you intend for a Papist. 

“ Lastly, liberty of conscience is the best way to secure us to the protes- 
tant faith, and to prevent a relapse to popery; the protestant religion will 
be fastest rooted, by exerting fully the principles of it, and a throughout ad- 
hering to them; by our practice in dealing one with another, to deny those 
principles by which we justifie our separation from Rome, is the ready way 
to make them return thither again. Teach men, that there is no man, nor men, 
under any one denomination. since the apostles’ times, that are infallible in deliver- 
ing divine truth. Teach men, that the Scripture is the only rule of religion, and 
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let them read it: Tell them, they are to follow no men farther than they follow 
that rule, and that every man is judge according to the best light he hath of that 
rule, and how far other men comply with it, and differ from it ; and that every man 
ts bound to behave himself towards God, according to the judgment he shall so make 
within himself; all which are protestant principles, and eternal truths. And 
then collect the sense which those principles issue themselves into: and how 
unreasonable will it then appear, to force men to comply with the belief of 
others contrary to their own, and, when you have bid them use their light and 
reason, to punish them, because they will not oppose it, and go against it! 
How can we otherwise justifie forcing men, where such principles are avowed, 
but by a flat denyal of them, and recurring to those popish weapons of the 
absolute power of the church, and her uncontroulable authority ; and so, by 
condemning others that, upon the exercise of their own light and reason, 
now differ from us, condemn ourselves, who upon the same at first departed 
from Rome? When we oppose the Church of Rome, we justifie ourselves 
the very same arguments by which dissenters now amongst ourselves make 
their defence against us; and when we dispute against them, we take up 
the same arguments the papists use against us. There is scarce any con- 
siderable argument urged of late for conformity and imposition, but, if you 
trace it to the seat, you shall find it in Bellarmine or Suarez. The truth 
is: he that cannot endure to have any differ from him in opinion about the 
supernatural truth of the Gospel, and will have no toleration of several per- 
swasions of that kind, and thinks it destructive to mankind and the being of 
every state to suffer any soto be; that manis a protestant by mistake, and 
will find himself at home in his principles no where bat at Rome. The 
farther we remove in our reformation from the practices and principles of 
the Church of Rome, and live upon our own, the less like we are to return 
to it. If we make use of their arguments and principles at one time, we 
may come to use them at another, and at last espouse them altogether; and 
what serves our turns at some times to uppose others, may at last prevail 
upon ourselves. And so ’tis in our practices, reserving any of their ceremo- 
nies may at last bring us to some of their doctrines. He that keeps a 
holiday, is within a step of praying to that saint for whose sake he keeps 
it, especially if he have the wit to consider why he keepsit. He that kneels, 
and puts weight upon it, isin a fair way to adoration; and he that is for 
joyning the Cross with baptism, may come to do it after grace, and cross 
himself in time. "T'was Bishop Bonner’s observation, when he saw the 
Reformation, and how many of the popish ceremonies were retained, being 
asked what he thought of it, If they like (saith he) the tast of our broth so 
well, they will eat of our beef shortly.” 

“Tis imposition in religion sweeps the house, and keeps the nest warm 
for popery : liberty of conscience mortally stabs it; where that is once gi- 
ven, it may be said to the pope, as it was to Belshazzar, God hath numbered 
thy kingdom, and finished it, and the place where he once tyrannized, shall know 
him there no more. : 

“« There is no bond of union amongst disagreeing persons, like persecu- 
tion; the common concern of their security then begets correspondency, 
acquaintance, and such intercourse and mutual assistance as endears them 
above any thing one to another: and for the danger there may be of any 
party, there is nothing sure so like to remove that as indulging them 
with a liberty: the best way to be secured against the discontent of any 
party is to remove the cause of such discontent; and the best way to be out 
of fear of them, unless you can totally destroy them, is to oblige them ; and 
So at once to engage and win them over, and thereby disband our own fears. 

“ To say, that upon a prudential account, liberty should never be allowed 
in state, because ‘tis that which will unite parties, and bring them toa 
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consistency amongst themselves, and so render them much more dangerous, 
is to say a thing uponagreat mistake. For common experiénce shows us, 
that nothing unites parties more amongst themselves than a hot persecution ; 
nor dues any thing bring them so much together as that; ’tis like a great 
storm that drives cattle that are scattered about altogether, and brings them 
to meet in one common shelter to save themselves, 

“ Methinks the author should have remembered, that that advice would 
have kept Christianity out of the world: for if we follow the track of such 
policy, we shall find that what we now say agaiost tolerating dissenters 
amongst ourselves, the papists first said, and do still say against us all; and 
if we go one step higher, the heathens said the very same against the 
Christian religion itself, and thought it a factious, fanatic project of sick- 
brained men, and a thing not to be endured, that men should not content 
themselves with the same gods that the rest of the world worshipped 
and acquiesced in. "Tis asad thing, anil much to be lamented, that the 
protestants should take up the dregs of those pete and make use 
>> Snag one against another upon every small difference amongst them- 
selves, 

“ He that would have the magistrate force all men to his religion, will 
himself be burnt by his own principles when he comes into a countrey 
where the state religion differs from him: to say he is in the right, and the 
state that does it in the wrong, is a miserable begging the question. If one 
magistrate be to deit, all are to do it; and there can be no other rule of truth 
and error in that case but what they think so. If a magistrate be once ad- 
mitted to punish with death what is really and truly in itself an heresie, he 
may and must, by the same rule, so punish every thing he thinks so, 
Where shall the definition of heresie terminate, and who shall set the 
magistrate bounds in such a case? Misinformation, passion, or some sinister 
interest, can only lead men into such principles, which tend to nothing but 
to make religion disturb the peace and quiet of all mankind ; and, as one 
saith well, to bring Christians to a butchery one of another, and to make a mere 
shambles of Christendom.” 

The concluding quotations are made from that standard work, “ The 
Apology for the Freedom of the Press, and for General Liberty, by the 
Rev. Robert Hall ;” third edition, 1794. Their direct applicatiun to the 
present times requires no comment. 

“ The most capital advantage an enlightened people can enjoy is the 
liberty of discussing every subject which can fall within the compass of the 
human mind: while this remains, frecdom will flourish; but should it be 
lost or impaired, its principles will neither be well understood or long 
retained. To render the magistrate a judge of truth, and engage his autho- 
rity in the suppression of opinions, shows an inattention to the nature and 
design of political society. When a nation forms a government, it is not 
wisdom but power which they place in the hands of the magistrate; from 
whence it follows, his concern is only with those objects which power can 
operate upon. On this account the administration of justice, the protection 
of property, and the defence of every member of the community from vio- 
lence and outrage, fall naturally within the province of the civil ruler, for 
these may all be accomplished by power; but an attempt to distinguish 
truth from error, and to countenance one set of opinions to the prejudice of 
another, is to apply power in a manner mischievous and absurd. To com- 
prehend the reasons on which the right of public discussion is founded, it 
is requisite to remark the difference between sentiment and conduct. The 
behaviour of men in society will be influenced by motives drawn from the 
prospect of good and evil: here then is the proper department of govern- 
ment, as it is capable of applying that gocd and cvil by which actions are 
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determined. Truth, on the contrary, is quite of a different nature, being 
supported only by evidence ; and as when this is presented we cannot with- 
hold our assent, so where this is wanting, no power or authority can com- 
mand it. 

“ However some may affect to dread controversy, it can never be of ulti- 
mate disadvantage to the interests of truth, or the happiness of mankind. 
Where it is indulged in its full extent, a multitude of ridiculous opinions will, 
no doubt, be obtruded upon the public ; but any ill influence they may produce 
cannot continue long, as they are sure to be opposed with at least equal 
ability, and that superior advantage which is ever attendant on truth. The 
colors with which wit or eloquence may have adorned a false system will 

radually die away, sophistry be detected, and every thing estimated, at 
4 according to its true value. Publications, besides, like every thing 
else that is human, are of a mixed nature, where truth is often blended 
with falsehood, and important hints suggested in the midst of such im- 
pertinent or pernicious matter; nor is there any way of separating the 
precious from the vile, but tolerating the whole. Where the right of un- 
limited enquiry is exerted, the human faculties will be upon the advance ; 
where it is relinquished, they will be of necessity at a stand, and will probably 
decline.” 

“ And had this principle of free enquiry been permitted in succeeding 
times to nave full scope, Christianity would at this period have been much 
better understood, and the animosity of sects considerably abated. Religious 
toleration has never been complete even in England; but, having prevail- 
ed more here than, perhaps, in any other country, there is no place where 
the doctrines of religion have heen set in so cleara light, or its truth so abl 
defended. The writings of Deists have contributed much to this end. 
Whoever will compare the late defences of Christianity by Locke, Butler, or 
Clarke, with those of the ancient apologists, will discern in the former far 
more precision, and an abler method of reasoning, than in the latter; which 
must be attributed chiefly to the superior spirit of inquiry by which modern 
times are distinguished. Whatever alarm then may have been taken at 
the liberty of discussion, religion, it is plain, hath been a gainer by it; its 
abuses corrected, and its Divine authority settled on a firmer basis than 
ever.” 
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Tx would be a public and most deplorable loss to degrade the 
grammar schools of the metropolis trom being, what they are, 
fit places to educate the most illustrious of the land; and to turn 
them into schools, to teach paupers, what paupers can better learn 
at every parish school; that sort of school, which was instituted 
and maintained by voluntary contribution, raised, for the most 
part, by the sermons of the officiating clergy, who learned the 
laudable arts of persuasion, at the very grammar schools, thus un- 
justly and unnecessarily threatened with degradation. Ought not 
those ancient societies which are the patrons and trustees of these 
noble foundations, to petition and remonstrate against this barba- 
rous innovation? Ought not the whole city to petition and remon- 
strate against it? ‘The whole city is most deeply interested in _pre- 
serving them in their present state. They are not only excellent 
seminaries, similar in every part of their plan and discipline to the 
most favored schouls of fashion, but possessing also fellowships, 
scholarships, and exhibitions at both universities, more in number, 
and greater in value, than most of the endowed schools in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. And shall these be degraded at last, and one portion 
of them become schools for reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and 
can practice and the rule of three, qualify for exhibitions, and 
fellowships and degrees at the university? Wall merchants’ accounts 
raise bishops, judges, philosophers, and scholars of the first order, 
men eminent in the art of healing, and every other art, either useful 
or honorable ? The registers that enrol the names of scholars of 
these schools, exhibit men who were the glory of their times, and 
the ornaments of the human race. And shall half the instruction 
of such schools become merely preparatory to trade, while day 
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schools, academies, and parish schools abound, particularly calcu- 
lated for this very purpose, and, in their distinct line and order, 
highly valuable and traly respectable. 

The exemption of Eton, Westminster, and a few more, from 
the degradation proposed by the bill for most of the other 
schools of the same kind throughout the kingdom, is itself an 
avowal, that the grammar schools in their original and unadulterated 
state, are the best places of education; since these favored and 
exempted schools are to be preserved by the bill in question unde- 
graded, solely because the rich, the great, the fashionable, who 
can choose their schools, are in the habit of sending their sons to 
them? It is, we know, a sort of nobility to many persons, to 
have been at one of these favored and exempted schools. An 
Etonian tells you of the honor, in a few minutes after your first 
meeting him, during the whole course of his life. Whatever par- 
donable vanity there may be, when those who have little else to 
boast of, build their fame upon the school or college of which 
they happened to be members ; their glorying in that circumstance, 
proves that they deem the place and mode of education which they 
enjoyed, of a SUPERIOR KIND. They would not boast, but be 
ashamed of having been bred, as it is called, at a writing and cipher- 
ing school, or a school where writing and ciphering formed part of 
the plan established by law, and superadded to the original founda- 
tion. The rich, the great, the fashionable, would as soon send their 
sons to be taught, fed, and clothed at the economical schools in 
Yorkshire, as to Eton, if Eton were to be degraded to a writing and 
ciphering school, and to admit such boys, as would then fill it, and 
to whom writing and ciphering would be the whole of the education 
required. ‘The method of education at all the old undegraded 
grammar schools in England, is the same as that of Eton and 
Westminster. ‘Then why may not all the grammar schools in the 
kingdom be preserved, in the state which their founders, in the most 
solemn manner, ordained ; since in that state, they are productive 
of the same good effects, as those of Eton, Westminster, and the 
rest; and since in a degraded state, they would become inca- 
pable of allowing a due attention to classical literature. The 
Latin and Greek languages, and the compositions required as ex- 
ercises, at classical schools, demand all the attention of both master 
and scholar during the school hours, and a great portion of the 
scholar’s attention after the school hours. Nothing pre-eminently 
great will ever be acquired in these, without such an attention ; 
and that attention must be continued during several years. ‘The ap- 
plication and time bestowed by the scholar on writing and ciphering, 
taught in the school, as a part of the founder’s plan, must be bor- 
rowed from that which is absolutely necessary to the study, and 
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full comprehension of the fine authors of antiquity, and to an imi- 
tation of them, as an exercise in daily composition. The MEMoRy 
too, it must be considered, in favor of the old grammar schools, is 
there constantly exercised ; not indeed by the multiplication table, 
but by the daily recitation of the finest passages in poetry ; to pre- 
pare for which, consumes much time, after the school hours have 


mage 

e exercise of INVENTION likewise, in the intervals of school 
business, occupies many hours in the day; but, indeed, instead of 
an irksome labor, this is an amusement, for the pleasure of which, 
the ingenuous and ingenious scholar, is often tempted to relinquish 
his cricket, that he may finish his theme, and give the Jast polish 
to his epigram or ode, 

It is indeed right, on many accounts, that there should be 
schools of a very different kind from those of the old foundation. 
The old foundation schools are not numerous enough to admit all 
those boys whose parents are properly anxious to give them the 
knowledge necessary to entering into business at fourteen, for the 
acquisition of money, as the pursuit and object of a whole life, 
The diffusion of wealth, and the increase of the opulent popula- 
tion, requires what are called acADEM18s, Or schools for the shop, 
the warehouse, the counting-house, and the manufactory. 

The limitation of numbers is a great lure which private semi- 
naries hold out ; making the greatness of the price countervail the 
paucity of the pupils. So far all is well; for many parents who 
are able, are pleased with the idea of paying a great price." Some 
perhaps have an opinion, that Latin and Greek, sold at a high 
price, are of a superior quality, a sort of superfine, or patent Latin 
and Greek ; at least, the high price keeps away the poor and wul- 

ar, which is consolatory to aspiring gentility. But Latin and 

reek, though advertised as a part of the system, form but a 
small portion of the instruction afforded at many of these establish- 
ments. SciENCE, in the present times, seems to be the fashion 
every where, as it was lately in France: hence, on entering the 
modern Lyceums, we see an imposing apparatus ; a pair of globes 
stands prominent, then microscopes, telescopes, electric machines, 
air pumps, and the instruments and requisites for lectures in 
chemistry and experimental philosophy; all which, to boys of 
twelve or thirteen, are indeed pretty play-things: but, it is 
to be feared, that the sciences are above the comprehension of 
children, and that this mode of education, to the exclusion of the 
classical, is ultimately deceptive. To make any very valuable pro- 
ficiency in science, requires mature yeats and masculine powers of 
intellect. The tricks played by boys, like tricks on cards, with the 
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tackle required in physical experiments ; and the use of the globes, 
so much vaunted, only serve to deceive parents of a certain de- 
scription. The Encyclopedia is indeed professed at the academy, 
but all this avails but little, if there is no foundation, or a very 
slight one, of grammatical or classical literature. The despised 
and neglected Latin and Greek, those dead languages, so often 
abused by superficial and ignorant persons, are the surest foun- 
dation for the superstructure of science. The sciences have been 
built upon them. ‘The very terms of the sciences, as well as of 
the arts, are almost entirely Latin and Greek, with slight variations. 
But, however superficial the attainments in classics, at the scientific, 
mathematical, and arithmetical, academies, all defects are supplied, 
in the opinion of the money-making world, by the superior excel- 
lence of dancing, French, drawing, fencing, and music masters, all 
of them far fetched and richly remunerated. ‘These instructors fill 
the academy with pupils, and the grammar schools are comparative- 
ly deserted. Though it should be remembered, that in most 
grammar schools all such masters, and masters also in writing and 
ciphering, hired by the master and altogether under his control, 
are actually employed, at this moment, in the HORZ SUBSECIV2, 
in the intervals of classical study. 

The education of the great and fashionable, in days of yore, was 
chiefly grammatical. The word grammatical, however, in its true 
sense and etymology, it should be remembered, is synonymous 
with literary. A grammar school (ypappa, signifying litera) is a 
literary school, im contradistinction to a scientific. hen Eliza- 
beth swayed the sceptre, there was a remarkable display of ability 
among the great and fashionable, and the reason was, that they 
were educated universally, in literary or grammar schools, or col- 
leges, where the plan of such schools was closely pursued, and 
which were, to cnbeqputesnns, actually grammar schools. Bacon 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge, at twelve years old, and there 
probably studied and performed exercises, a3 boys study and per- 
form exercises at a free school. The recent revival of letters, in 
that age, had excited a most ardent love of them ; and it would 
have been deemed barbarous to have sought any other education 
than the literary or classical. The queen herself, and the first 
ladies of her court, derived additional dignity of character from their 
knowledge of Latin and Greek ; and their acquaintance with Plato 
and Cicero gave strength, beauty, and harmony to their writings in 
their own language.’ Nerve and vigor mark the style of those days ; 


* It is not meant to recommend Latin and Greek to ladies of the present 
times, in imitation of the court of Elizabeth ; since they, by the elegance of 
their writings, have shown that they are capable of afiording models, in- 
stead of seeking them. Witness a Barbauld,a D’Arblay, a More, an Edge- 
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men thought like philosophers, and acted like heroes ; and fully 
justified their imitation of the ancients, by their manliness of 
character. 

At present the sciENCEs seem to have attracted the attention 
of the great and fashionable, in preference to polite literature: a 
knowledge of chemistry seems to have become even a female ac- 
complishment ; and the rising generation of studious youth devote 
much attention to it, as they do also to geology, mineralogy, and 
perhaps craniology. As to sciENCE, properly so called, it is 
worthy of all honor: human nature is aggrandized by it. The 
mind of man, traversing illimitable space, measures the distances 
of the sun and of the planets, calculates their revolution and their 
diameter, discovers the wonderful power that directs their motions, 
and brings them all down to earth, if 1 may venture so to say, that 
we may become familiar with the stars. A Newton anda Frank- 
lin soar on the wings of intellect, and fetch light from heaven in a 
literal sense, as well as in a figurative. To them, and their many 
followers, in their lofty excursion, be all glory. But it may be 
remarked, without derogation from their merit or characters, 
which is indeed impossible, that the sublimest and most ingenious 
discoveries in the philosophy of nature, require the graces of style, 
the charms of polite learning, the classical excellence of compo- 
sition, to render them long interesting and really entertaining to 
the great mass of the people. Fontenelle’s Plurality of Worlds 
is read by tens of thousands, while few can read or relish the 
Principia of Newton. But to initiate boys at school in the exact 
sciences, without giving them a knowledge or taste for PHILOLO- 
GY, is to disgust them with difficulty, and to prevent them from 
ever making their science acceptable to others by the elegance of 
the vehicle. A dry jejune style will never become popular. The 
man of science, who has nothing but science to recommend him, 
and whose taste has not been formed or improved by polite litera- 
ture, must not expect, when he publishes his works, to become a 
favorite among the people at large. On all subjects, to write well, 
that is,to write with the polish and harmony which classical authors 
communicate, is necessary to general reception. The best books 
of science, dully, drily, heavily composed, have no charms 
for the majority. Soon they mount to the upper shelves of the 
library, and there repose, as ina catacomb. Some polite writer 
extracts the kernel; and the husk is then burned or thrown away. 
The husk, rough and ugly, contained a fruit solid and sweet, and 
sought by all, when once the coarse tegument was removed. 


worth, a Radcliffe,an Aikin, and many others, favored by the Muses no less 
than by the Graces. Miss Carter was, indeed, an excellent Grecian, and her 
Letters are admirable. 
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I fear a merely arithmetical education, whether preparatory to 
science or to trade, has a tendency rather to contract, than enlarge 
the mind, and certainly has very little influence on the taste and 
imagination. 

e mind, like the waters that permeate the subterranean mi- 
nerals, imbibes the nature of the thoughts and sentiments, through 
which it passes in the progress of its studies ; especially at an age 
when all the senses are fresh and strong, and yet impressible with 
ideas either mean or liberal. Now the ancients have two lan- 
guages, which, wonderful as it is, surpass in dignity and in harmony 
all the modern, however improved by academies, or adorned by 
the genius of the authors who have written in them. Both Greek 
and Latin are distinguished by melody and majesty. Like 
the anc jent architecture, they present to the mind models of all 
that is magnificent and beautiful. But majesty and beauty of style, 
as they result from greatness of sentiment, tend also to pro- 
duce it. They excite an emulous and manly elevation of mind, and 
create a certain dignity of character, such as is seldom to be cau- 
sed, or long and uniformly supported, without a foundation of soL1p 
oRE. Without solidity they are, indeed, mere inflation. A man 
may be proud, and swell, and give himself haughty airs of superio- 
rity, upon a superficial education ; upon acquiring a varnish only ; 
the volubility of tongue, and flexibility of limb, of a mere master of 
the ceremonies, or dancing master, of a mere babbler of broken 
and ungrammatical French; even of an expert fencer, and yet have 
nothing atall in him when the bloom of youth is gone, but a 
BRISK sTUPIDITy. A brisk stupidity, the mere ebullition of 
animal spirits with diminutive intellect, a flippancy of manner, and 
a contracted, narrow, selfish spirit, will be found to characterise 
many who are educated in a mode guiltless of the grammar school, 
yet are well received in frivolous society. ‘Though numbers can- 
not alter the essential nature of things, yet can they keep any error, 
and almost every folly in countenance, and therefore PERTN Ess, 
with fortune and fashion, is not only tolerated but admired. 

I will call as a witness to the value of classical education, a late 
master of Westminster school, certainly a grammar school of the 
first merit and dignity, “ Foreigners,” says he, “ allow that English 
travellers are better informed than all others. Where, he asks, 
did they acquire this superior information? In English schools, 
in English universities, where the plan of the schools is pursued, 
and in nineteen instances out of twenty, from the English clergy, 
who, in most instances, were themselves educated at the grammar 
schools in the vicinity of their birth place. Why are these founda- 
tions to be decried ?” Why, I add, to be degraded by act of par- 
liament, since they answer all the intentions of the founders ? 
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Is their original mode of instruction and discipline altered? By 
no means. Are the instructors of a different description from 
those designated by the founders? By no means. They are still 
graduates and clergymen, not educated in superficial science, and 
in arts preparatory to commercial life alone, but in general literature. 
The clergy thus qualified for the task are, and have been, instru- 
ments, selected because of their peculiar fitness, to convey light, re- 
ligious, moral, and literary, to all ranks of the people ; and they il- 
lumed their resplendent torches at the ancient grammar schools in the 
vicinity of their birth-place. They availed themselves by parental di- 
rection, of the benefits which some opulent founder bequeathed to 
the place whence he originated and which he repaid for the benefits he 
enjoyed there in infancy, by establishing in them a fountain of peren- 
nial advantage; and shall they be deprived of a privilege intended 
as an everlasting inheritance,’ in order to multiply schools of an 
inferior character, which already abound to superfluity ? 

“ The luminaries of the church, (adds Dr. = aang in all ages, 
in this country, from the venerable Bede to Roger Bacon, from 
Bacon to the illustrious men, who florished at the reformation, and 
from the reformation to the present hour, were all formed by the 
old grammar schools, upon the plan of classical instruction. And 
if the writings of our English divines stand higher than all others in 
the estimation of Europe, for solidity of reasoning and superiority 
of composition, what other cause can be assigned for it, but the 
excellence of the models, by which their style was formed and 
their judgment corrected. Tillotson, Barrow, Pearson, and a 
hundred others, however great their fame, and solid their excel- 
lency, were all versed during youth in the elegance of classical 
literature.” 

“* If ever the human intellect was cultivated to the utmost ex- 
tent of its power, if ever the arts were carried to the summit of 
perfection, if ever a generous competition effected more than the 
thirst of gain, it was in Greece; and, if the treasures of Greece 
are now to be hidden from the British youth, they will be replaced 
probably by a civic EDUCATION, and barbarism will prevail 
where once florished the studies of humanity.” 

That the French during the revolution, afforded a model for the 
degradation of grammar schools, by their civic education, appears 
probable from the following passage in Mirabeau’s “ Travail sur 
? Education publique,” printed at Paris De I’Imprimerie Natio- 
nale, in 1791. 

** Dans chaque endroit, ou l’organisation nouvelle du clergé 
conservera un curé ou un vicatre, il y aura une école d’écriture et 
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de lecture* * Le maitre d’école sera autorisé a recevoir une re- 
tribution, s'il enseignera a lire, 4 écrire, A calculer, et méme, s'il 
est possible, a lever des plans et arpenter.” 

1 know not whether the French did not derive their ideas of 
teaching things instead of words, from some celebrated writers of 
our own country, who, with all their good sense and genius, were 
visionaries on the subject of education. 

Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Addison, and Locke, are great and il- 
justrious names, and their celebrity must give weight to their 
opinions on all subjects; even on those which they might not 
have considered with the attention which they gave to the grand 
works which form ‘the bases of their fame. Bacon, as appears 
by a very curious letter to king James, opposed the founda- 
tion of the Charter-house. He wished it to be a college for men, 
in some respects, [ suppose, such an one as Gresham college, and 
not a school for boys, not a grammar school. His fear was, 
lest too many should be brought up scholars, so as to rob the 
plough of its laborers. It would be a kind of sacrilege, it would 
be a fruitless effort, to detract a tittle from his honors. 1 revere 
him on this side idolatry. But, in the present question, it should 
be remembered, that his forte was almost exclusively philosophy, 
in which he had no rival ; and that though great in every thing but 
his love of money, he did not devote his attention, in particular, to 
the HUMANITIES. He would have had Sutton found a col- 
lege of men qualified to promote the Advancement of learning, 
that is, of science properly so called; and not a seminary of 
boys, to be instructed in elements which are only preliminary to 
science. 

“I do,” says he, in his advice to the king touching Mr. Sutton’s 
estate. “I do subscribe to the opinion, that, for grammar schools, 
there are already too many, and therefore no providence to add 
where there is excess; for the great number of schools that are in 
your highness’s realm doth cause a want, and likewise an overflow. 
For by means thereof they find want in the country and towns, 
both of servants for husbandry, and apprentices for trades; and 
on the other side, there being more scholars bred than the State can 
prefer or employ, and the active part of that life not bearing a 
proportion to the preparative, it must needs fall out, that many 
persons will be bred unfit for their vocations, and unprofitable for 
that in which they are brought up, which fills the realm full of m- 
digent, idle, and wanton people, which are but materia rerum no- 
varum. ‘Therefore, on this point, I wish Mr. Sutton’s imtention 
were exalted a degree, and that which he meant for teachers of 
children, your majesty should make for teachers of men!” These 
schools furnishing the “materia rerum novarum” was the chief 
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objection, and an objection which this “ greatest, meanest, of 
mankind,” as Pope calls him, thought, “ wall be pleasing to the 
king, to whom he was giving advice.” 

Bacon, | have said, would have founded a college, like that of 
Gresham, but Gresham College situated in the midst of the seuts 
Sor money changers, has long been disused, through an experience 
of its inutility. Sutton college would have undergone the same 
fate ; but the Charter-house school still florishes, as it bas ever 
florished, and gives the public scholars of the first eminence, such 
as fully justify Sutton in his institution. We may say of it, “ wis- 
dom is justified of her children.” ‘Therefore, to obtain a scholar- 
ship there (so valuable is the education afforded,) requires the in- 
terest of the first ministers of the country. Bacon’s other objec- 
tion to grammar schools falls to the ground ; since there is now no 
want of laborers in agriculture. On the contrary, men want em- 
ployment; and thousands and tens of thousand that could dig, 
are not ashamed to beg, pressed, as they are, by the iron hand of 
necessity. 

One can hardly help smiling, when we read this wisest of men 
observe that: “This actof Mr. Sutton, seemeth to me as a sacri- 
Jice without salt ; having the materials of a good intention, but not 
powdered with any such ordinances and institutions as may pre- 
serve the same from turning corrupt, or at least from becoming 
unsavoury and of LITTLE USE. iene great person will take all 
the sweet, and the poor be stinted, and take but the crumbs; 
* * * * as it comes to pass in obscure hospitals—the poor, which 
is the propter quod, is little relieved. I wish this chaos of a good 
deed were directed rather to a solid merit and durable charity, than 
a blaze of glory, that will but crackle a little in talk, and quickly 
extinguish.” 

But | proceed to Milton. Milton was bimself a schoolmaster, 
but not the master of a grammar school; he was, however, the 
scholar of a grammar school, in the centre of the metropolis, and 
stands forth a prominent monument of the efficacy and excellence 
of that, and all such foundations. Yet he also is a visionary on the 
subject of education. He has given us an idea of his didactic skill 
and designs, in his letter to Mr. Hartlib, which contains beautiful 
passages, but upon the whole, is fanciful and delusive as a guide 
or directory. Few among the experienced in didactics, have read 
Milton’s letter to Hartlib with approbation: curious as it is, and 
displaying as it does, scintillations of great genius, yet what parent 
or preceptor is persuaded by it to adopt the plan in his own case 
or practice? Milton complained, like many of the illiterati in all 
times, of the many years wasted in teaching the dead languages, 
and proposed a method of his own, more compendious. His bio- 
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grapher, Samuel Johnson, himself once a schoolmaster, by no 
means partial to a republican and regicide, though a genius, whose 
sublimity reflects lustre on the nation; this sturdy moralist, as he 
has been called, with that strong sense that characterises all his 
writings, justly observes, with respect to the expedition (to which 
Milton pretended,) of his didactic art, “that no body can be 
taught faster than he can learn; and that the speed of the best 
horseman must be limited by the power of his horse.” 

I bring again an experienced master of a first-rate grammar 
school, to give his opinion of the great plan of Milton ; because 
experience is, in this matter, as in many others, decisive. ‘“ We 
know nothing,” says Vincent, ‘‘of Milton’s success; for not a 
nare of all his pupils is upon record; but we do know, that the 
brightest luminaries of the age, issued from the school of Busby ; 
and we know also, that to form HABITS of literature, time is re- 
quired as well as teaching.” 

HABITS of literature must be formed, if a taste for reading and 
a love of knowledge are expected to predominate during life. 
Time, and a long time is necessary, if the mind is to be thoroughly 
imbued, and not merely varnished with classical elegance ; and all 
who profess to produce this valuable result in a very short time, 
are no better than empirics and impostors, seeking their own emo- 
lument by a lure, which is injurious or destructive to all that fall 
into the snare. ‘They rob youth of its most inestimable opportuni- 
ties, the years that come no more. 

‘The biographers of Milton, antecedent to Johnson, labor, 
with silly pride, to explain away that part of Milton’s life which 
records that he was master of a private boarding school. The 
insinuate that he was a volunteer in the “ delightful task” of “ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot ;” that he taught friends and 
cousins, only as an amusement of benevolence, and spurned pecu- 
niary remuneration. Common sense and his well-known circum- 
stances contradict this notion; nor was it in the slightest degree 
disgraceful. ‘ His father was alive,” says Johnson, “‘ when he 
kept a boarding school; his allowance was not ample, and he 
supplied the deficiences by an honest aud useful employment ; but 
since it cannot be denied, that he kept a school, some find out 
that he taught for nothing, by way of extenuation of the offence, 
and that his motive was only a zeal for the propagation of learning 
and virtue.” 

Compelled at last to acknowledge that the great Milton, the 
glory of our country, did keep a private boarding school, they save 
his credit insome degree, by representing him as performing won- 
ders in the art of education ; and a formidable list, says his biogra- 
pher, is given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that were read 
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under his auspices, by boys between ten and fifteen years of age, 
at Mr. Milton’s Academy in Aldersgate Street. Who but must 
grieve to see the great poet reduced toa level with an empirical 
pedagogue ! 

Things and not words were professed to be taught by that great 
teacher, who we all know and feel, availed himself, above all others, 
of the knowledge and use of words, singly selected, or united in 
matchless harmony. Consistently with this intention, the authors 
he placed in the hands of his boys, are not, for the most part, such 
as are distinguished for fine writing, but such ashe thought convey 
a knowledge of things—that is, science, as distinguished from the 
Belles Lettres, in which, however, the ancients were babes com- 
pared to the moderns, and scarcely deserve notice, but that their 
ignorance is sometimes atoned for by the unavoidable beauties of 
their native language, and their own skill in composition. Some 
of them, despicable in their philosophy, are admirable in style ; 
but however that might be, the great poet of the nation propounded 
them to his disciples as teachers of science. He did not read with 
them those authors, which, in Johnson’s words, supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, and most 
materials for conversation, such as poets, orators, moral philoso- 
phers, and historians, but such as convey information on hypo- 
thetical physics, or in recondite science. 

The Latin books selected for his pupils were the agricultural 
works of Cato, Columella, Varro, and Palladius; the Medical 
Treatise of Cornelius Celsus ; Pliny’s Natural History; Vitruvius’s 
Architecture ; Frontinus’s Stratagems, and the Philosophical 
Poems of Lucretius and Manilius. The Greek books were Hesiod 
Aratus, the Periegesis of Dionysius, Oppian’s Cynogetics, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Plutarch’s Philosophical Works, 
Geminus’s Astronomy, the Cyropediaand Anabasis of Xenophon, 
Polyznus’s Stratagems, and /Elian’s Tactics. 

It appears to me that a boy mitiated in these books (which he 
could but touch primis labris) would have left Milton’s school with 
neither the HUMANITIES nor the scIENCES; but as a mere pe- 
dant, inflated with conceit of knowing THINGS ; a knowledge, 
which a subsequent acquaintance with the moderns of his own 
country would have soon convinced him was all error and vanity. 
Where were the great authors, whom such a genius as Milton 
must almost have idolized, Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Thu- 
cydides, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Atschylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides ; the heroes of ancient literature ; the very classics from 
whom he derived his own excellence, and in a close imitation of 
whom, he rivalled, and sometimes exceeded them all ? 

Scarcely any thing could be more injudicious than this selection 
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for boys, just stepping on the threshold of literature. They must 
have found such books repulsive. The charms of diction and poe- 
tic fancy entice the greater part to the love of learning ; but the 
elements of abstruse science present a prospect, on entering on the 
course, fnghtfully forlorn. 

Many objections may be made to the books selected for his 
scholars by Milton, besides their being little calculated to teach 
things instead of words, which was his avowed object, in making 
such a choice. Lucretius has, indeed, bright and luminous spar- 
kles of poetry, interspersed in the nebulous atmosphere of his philo- 
sophy ; but it was inconsistent in Milton, the pure and pious au- 
thor of Paradise Lost, and Paradise Regained, to initiate his schol- 
ars in the voluptuous and atheistical doctrines of Epicurus. I dwell 
not on the nonsense of the Lucretian philosophy. The book is 
surely one of the last to be chosen for the teaching of things, as it 
abounds in airy fancies and baseless speculation. ‘The agricultu- 
ral books which Milton has chosen for his pupils are, indeed, very 
curious remains of antiquity, but convey mformation of small 
value on things aneladle useful in agriculture. Wonderful it is, 
that the highly polished mind of Milton should strongly recommend 
Cato and Columella, and, rather slightly, the Georgics of Virgil ; 
those perfect models of the molle et facetum which Milton so 
successfully emulated. Who would search Hesiod for a know- 
ledge of THINGS, or the attainment of any real science? The 
two works of Xenophon do indeed display the grace and sweet- 
ness of Attic Greek ; but it was not for their beauty of language 
that Milton recommended them, but that they might teach THINGS: 
and what things could they teach, but such as concerned the 
military affairs of the age in which Xenophon wrote; things, 
which the most illiterate subaltern, in the present improved state 
of the art of homicide, would despise and deride, either in the con- 
duct of a flight from the foe, or im the field of slaughter. 

Milton proceeded to Hebrew and its dialects, the Chaldee and 
Syriac ; but this extension of his plan to languages, in which words 
chiefly, and nothing scientific is taught, seems to militate against 
his own didactic system, which was to teach things, and not words. 
He comprehended, however, mathematics and astronomy. But 
how little could boys, from ten to fifteen or seventeen, acquire of 
mathematics and astronomy, especially, while their attention was, 
at the same time, demanded to agriculture, mechanics, and physics, 
in all their extent and variety. His plan was, it is true, fanciful ; 
yet apparently not originating in the fancy of a Poet: for im se- 
lecting books for his boys, he displayed no predilection for the 
charms of poetry. Yet the authority of his name, most deservedly 
great, has contributed to excite the VULGAR CLAMOR against 
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teaching boys words, instead of things; and against the con- 
sumption of years, during the prime of life, in the study of DEAD 
languages, represented, by the objectors, as fit only for the anti- 
quary. But where are the proofs of Milton’s superior success in 
the work of education? Can he cope with any of our old gram- 
mar-masters, in a list of divines, lawyers, statesmen, and philoso- 
phers? There is not a single name of his scholars recorded in 
the rolls of fame ; and he himself stands a glorious and everlasting 
monument of the success of a mode directly contrary to that of 
his own recommendation. If ever man studied words, it was 
Milton; and we, who are charmed with their melody, must delight 
m the very conduct which his letter to Hartlib pronounced an 
ERROR. 

“ Ingenious men,” says Bishop Hurd, in his preface to the 
works of Cowley, “delight in dreams of reformation. In com- 
paring the proposition of Cowley, for the advancement of experi- 
mental philosophy, with that of Milton, addressed to Mr. Hartlib, 
we find that these great poets had amused themselves with some 
exalted, and in the main, congenial fancies, on the subject of edu- 
cation. Of the two plans, Mr. Cowley’s is the better digested, 
and the least fanciful, if a preference in this respect be given to 
either, when both are manifestly Utopian.” 

Cowley too, like Milton, complained that classical education 
taught words, rather than things. Words, instead of things, and 
dead languages, are the constant themes of invective, like the bur- 
den of a song, among all illiterate objectors; and their want of 
éducation aud philosophy accounts for their objection, and refutes 
it. - It is the dictate of nature, that words should be studied in 
infancy. We instinctively learn, at the earliest age, our own ma- 
ternal language. How soon does an infant converse with ease, in 
his mother tongue! Memory is chiefly, though not wholly em- 
ployed in the study of words; and young persons excel in memo- 
ry, when deficient in intellect ; early youth, therefore, is the season 
to apply to that faculty which they then possess in perfection. 
Things requiring strong intellect, should be postponed tll intellect 
has attained to a due degree of maturity. ‘ Then,” as Dr. Vin- 
cent observes, “‘ words formed into sentences are considered ; that 
is, COMPOSITION, the order, connexion, and relation of part to 
part, the allusions to history, mythology, and geography. These 
themselves are things, and lead to the knowledge of things of prime 
importance.” 

Mew these are the things which constantly occupy boys in the 
higher classes of a grammar school. Composition is constantly 
required ; and he who composes, must examine his subject on all 
sides ; in doing which, he acquires a knowledge of an infinite. va- 
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riety of collateral things, which would never have fallen under his 
cognizance, in any mode of education but that which daily called 
forth the powers of invention. How little knowledge of things, 
on comparison, would he acquire, if confined to the Arithmetic of 
Cocker, or to the tables of some inferior Philomath, adopted in 
petty schools, for instruction in the business of a DEALER and 
CHAPMAN, at the stall or in the market-house. 

To revert, however, for one moment, to the sublime poet of 
Paradise Lost, (a genius greatly superior to Cowley, and on whose 
fine passages in PROSE, we delight to dwell, as affording exam- 
ples of what noble sentiments a classical education, like Milton’s, 
can produce,)—it is but justice to the character of Milton to say, 
that however degrading his notion of a proper education appears, 
in this letter to Hartlib, he displays, in many parts of his works, a 
liberality of mind, which indignantly spurned the idea of making lu- 
cre the main object of a learned life, or the sole purpose of a pre- 
ceptor’s occupation. Speaking against converting his talents into 
the means of pecuniary profit, “* Do they think,” says he, “that 
all these superfluous things (that is, worldly advantages) come from 
God, and the divine gift of learning from the den of Plutus, or the 
cave of Mammon ?—Certainly no clear spirit, nursed up in brighter 
influences, with a soul enlarged to the dimensions of spacious art 
and high knowledge, but thought it ever a foul disgrace to make 
pelf or ambition the reward of his studies; it being the greatest 
fruit and proficiency of learned studies, to despise these things.” 

Milton probably had read the fine and almost parallel passage 
of Longinus, that “ NOTHING 1S GREAT THE CONTEMPT OF 
WHICH IS GREAT.” There is, indeed, asublime in morals which 
the sublime in poetry and oratory contributes to inspire, and to 
preserve through life. 

But to proceed to another objector. ADDISON, a name to 
which all that is classical must bow with reverence, Addison, who 
owed his fame to classical instruction, deemed it an inexpiable 
error, that boys, with genius or without genius, were all ta be bred 
poets indiscriminately. ‘This could never be attempted, since every 
one knows the proverbial observation, that poeta nascitur non fit ; 
but it is remarkable, that Addison should contend against that part 
of grammar school education, which teaches prosody and requires 
versification, when he owed his first celebrity to composition in 
Latin verse; in which, though there was not much poetry, (for 
Addison was but a mediocris poeta,) yet was there a great deal 
of classic harmony and elegance. It may in this place be added, 
by the way, that Pope was a great admirer of Latin verse. He 

ublished two volumes of Selecta Poemata Italorum. 'The excel- 
ent Latin preface to the little single volume, with the same title, 
which Pope enlarged only in his republication, is unfortunately 
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omitted. May's continuation of Lucan is so excellent, that it is 
printed and read as original and genuine. Milton wrote most 
elegant Latin verse. He, as well as Grotius, Buchanan, May, 
Browne, Bourne, Gray, Jortin, nearly equalled the sweetness, 
harmony, and elegance of Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus. This 
accomplishment, acquired under classical tuition, led them to high 
excellence in subsequent life, as prose writers, or as members of a 
profession. Poetry, indeed, improves prose; and adds a grace 
to the motions of the mind, as dancing, to those of the body. 

If it had not been for the practice of writing verse at Westmins- 
ter school, we should have wanted one of the most delightful of our 
modern English bards, even Cowper. Yet he, improved and 
uncorrupted as he was there, became an énemy to public 
schools. In his poem, entitled Tirocinium, he inveighs against 
them, with a most amiable zeal in the cause of virtue. It is im- 
possible not to love the poet, while we dissent a little from his doc- 
trine. His Task is, in every respect, enchanting ; but, at the same 
time, a little tinged with what might perhaps be justly stigmatized 
as fanaticism. ‘To find fault with such a poet, is to assume the 
odious office of a Zoilus or an Aristarchus. The greater part of 
his poems shines with unsullied lustre ; and let us not be offended 
with a few spots, which are to be attributed to the infirmity cha- 
racteristic of man. His Letters are among the best and most 
pleasing in the English language. But to confine our attention 
to his reprobation of public schools, 1 must with reluctance re- 
mind the reader, that poor Cowper had the misfortune to labor 
under a morbid melancholy, which at certain intervals, gave to all 
things around him a sombrous hue. Disease of body, it is well known, 
disorders the imagination ; and we must not receive the day dreams 
of a sick man, as oracular. Much of what he says of public schools 
is unfortunately true ; but every one confesses, that it is wrong to 
argue, from abuse, against use. I place Cowper’s unqualified op- 
position to public schools to the account of a partial derangement, 
and a constitutional aversion to all sorts of publicity, but that of 
literary fame. He retired from the world to pine in solitude ; but, 
I believe, few parents would wish their sons to live the life of 
Cowper, which, though virtuous and amiable, was, at certain 
times, unutterably woful. If public schools promote cheer- 
fulness, they are desirable. Cowper, indeed, found nothing but 
misery a't Westminster ; but he had an idiosyncrasy of mind. ‘The 
private fiuition which he recommends, is in general much more 
likely to produce, what is familiarly called a more, than all the 
hardships experienced in the crowded and lively classes of a school 
like that of Westminster. Cowper did not leave Westminster, till the 
age of eighteen, and then he associsited with his old school-fellows, 
Bonnel, aFvcenton, Colman, and { Lloyd, all good classics, with 
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whom he delighted himself to pursue his poetical amusements; a love 
ofwhich he learned at Westminster, and to the exercise of poetical 
compositions at school, he undoubtedly owed his subsequent excel- 
lenceand fame. 

The successor of Busby, whom I have already cited, has refuted 
the objection against teaching boys prosody, and requiring verse 
asa school exercise. I quote him for the sake of the strong 
testimony of experience. “ If,” says he, “ to make boys poets were 
our object in teaching boys prosody, the reproof would be just ; 
but prose cannot be well understood without prosody, or a know- 
ledge of guanTity. No ear can be formed to harmony, not 
only no poet, but no prose-writer can be read with pleasure, no 
intimate acquaintance with any dead language can be obtained, 
without a knowledge of prosody. Composition is necessary to 
the acquisition of an accurate knowledge of a language. Greek, it 
is acknowledged, is less understood than Latin; one reason is, 
that at schools, compositions in that language are less frequent than 
in Latin. Hebrew is less understood than either, because no one 
ever thinks of composing in Hebrew. But he who adopts the Ad- 
disonian opinion, may ask, whether prose composition may not an- 
swer the purpose as well as verse? No teacher will think so, who 
has tried the experiment.” The general practice of schools, 
indeed, proves that prosody is never neglected, unless (as some- 
times happens in the north country) the master is ignorant of 
it himself; and ifso, he always considers his ignorance as a mis- 
fortune, caused by a defect in the system of the seminary, 
where he was educated. It may be observed, that many scholars 
of the northern counties, in consequence of neglecting Latin 
prosody and the composition of Latin verse, want, amidst all their 
profundity of philosophy, and subtilty of metaphysics, that graceful- 
ness and urbanity of style and manner, which are only to be ac- 
quired by a faithful study of classical nuyTHM and HARMONY. 

It is observed, that there have been fewer polite and distinguished 
scholars or authors in Wales, than in any other part of the coun- 
try.". May not this be attributed to the paucity of grammar schools 
im the principality ? 

It is, indeed, a formidable phalanx that I introduce to militate 
against the grammar schools, while I profess to be their ally and 
auxiliary ; but I do it with confidence, well knowing that the ene- 
my, in this department at least, is but poorly furnished with wea- 
pons, to fight, not indeed against me, but against that formidable 
Opponent EXPERIENCE. 

t is scarcely necessary to mention LocKkas’s absurdities on the 





* Owen, the Cambro-britannick epigrammatist, so celebrated, wrote bad 
Tatin ; and of his epigrams it may be justly said, Sunt bona, sunt quedam 
medivcria, sed MALA PLURA. 
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subject of education. Greatas is his name, every unprejudicea, 
candid, and sensible mind must observe and admit, that his 
notions on education are often contradicted by unerring experience. 
Let him, however, stand forward and speak for himself. “ You 
must confess,” says he, “ that you have a strange value for worps, 
when, preferring the languages of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to that which made them such brave men, you think it worth while 
to hazard your son’s innocence and virtue, for a little Greek and 
Latin, by giving him a public education.” Were these, then, I 
ask, always safe in PRIVATE? and is it only a little Latin and 
+ ssa that boys usually learn at such schools as Westminster, or 
ton? 

Locke’s ideas of a tutor and master are very low; and the qua- 
lifications which he requires in them, are such as one would 
almost expect in a cunning Swiss valet de chambre. ‘‘ The 
character of a sOBER man,” he says, “ is what every one expects 
in a tutor. This is generally thought enough;” (I wonder by 
whom?) “but when this sober man,” he proceeds “ has emptied 
out into his pupil all the Latin and logic he has brought from the 
University, will that furniture make bim a GENTLEMAN? The 
tutor should know the world; the Humors, the cHeats, the 
faults of the age he has fallen into, and particularly the country he 
livesiu. Then shall he be able to show them his pupil, and teach 
him skill in men and manners, and pull off the masque which their 
several callings and pretences cover them with. Lerarnine, I 
PUT LAsT; though it is almost the only thing thought on, when 
people talk of education. When I consider what apo is made 
about learning a little Latin and Greek, how many years are spent in 
it, and what a NotsE and business it makes TO NO PURPOSE, 
I can hardly forbear thinking that the parents of the children still 
live in fear of the schoolmaster’s rod, which they look upon as the 
only instrument of education; as a language or two is to be the 
whole business, How else is it possible that a child should be 
chained to the oar seven, eight, or ten of the best years of his life, 
to get a language or two ?” 

An ingenious tutor of Oxford, in a late controversy on this very 
subject, says, “ From the manner in which the phrase of learning 
Latin and Greek is used, one might be led to suppose, that the 
Grammar and the Lexicon were the sole companions of the 
student ; that Latin and Greek were a certain black art, something 
wholly unconnected with the system of nature and human affairs ; 
that these languages were learned by many, for the sake of the 
sound or form of the letters, not for the stores of taste and know- 
ledge which they contain.” 

It is indeed laughable to hear vulgar and illiterate people rail at 
the dead languages, when the dead languages never troubled, and 
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never could disgust them, as they have ever kept at that respectful 
distance from them, which becomes perfect strangers; but it is 
pitiable to observe a scholar and tibiae, discountenancing 
the study of those languages, without which, a Cicero, a Plato, 
or an Aristotle, could not be completely understood, nor read with 
pleasure ; for almost all their grace, and much of their meaning, 
are lost in every translation. 

Great, wise, and virtuous, the rational expounder of the Scrip- 
tures, the anatomist of the human understanding, the champion of 
liberty, and celebrated above all the sages of our land,—l cannot 
but name the name of Locke with sentiments of veneration; but, 
certainly, (and | appeal with confidence to the most experienced 
preceptors for the truth of the remark,) he is mistaken when he 
talks of “ two languages,” the languages of Greece and Rome, 
contemptuously. He speaks of them merely as a linguist; as if 
they were no more, or not so much, as any two modern languages ; 
as if they were not the keys of other languages and of the sciences ; 
as if they were not introductory to the greatest treasures of wisdom, 
both sacred and profane. Let us hear him once more, to justify 
an idea of his want of taste for classical beauty. 

“The learning of Latin,” says he, “ being nothing but the 
learning of words; join as much other real knowledge in that, as 
you can ; such as the knowledge of minerals, plants, and animals, 
particularly timber and fruit trees, of their parts, and ways of pro- 
pagation, wherein a great deal may be taught a cuiLp, which will 
not be useless to the man, but more especially geography, astrono- 
my, and ANATOMY.” 

A more striking specimen of erroneous judgment, cannot easily 
be produced from any author who, like Locke, has obtained a 
name, almost above every other name, in the civilized parts of the 
globe. 

“ But after all,” continues he, “ if his fate be to go to school, 
to get the Latin tongue, it will be in vain to talk to you concern- 
ing the method which I think the best to be observed in schools. 
You must submit to that you find there; yet obtain, if you can, 
that he be not employed im _ making themes and declamations, and 
least of all, verses of any kind. You may insist on it, that you 
have no desire to make him either a Latin orator or a poet, but 
barely would have him understand perfectly a Latin author, and 
that you observe those who teach any of the modern languages, 
and that with success, never to amuse their scholars to make 
speeches or verses, either in French or Italian, their business being 
languages barely, and not invention.” 

We might answer, that it is the business of grammar schools, 
not to teach languages barely, but, by furnishing the means of all 
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knowledge, to communicate or improve a power Of INVENTION 
and COMPOSITION. 

As some apology for these narrow notions of the great Locke, 
(if an apology be necessary,) it must be remembered, that he is 
not considering the education of a scholar, but of a gentleman, 
and Locke’s idea of a gentleman seems to have been very inade- 
quate. In the present age, we are not much inclined, like this 
philosopher, to make the separation very wide, between the gentle- 
man and the scholar. Locke was not an elegant writer; his style 
would not be tolerated at this day; and he is not universally read. 
He wanted the polish of the Belles Lettres. The distinction be- 
tween a gentleman and a scholar, which this great logician makes, 
will not be generally allowed, in the present age. The notion of a 
gentleman, in the time of Locke, and in our own, differs essential- 
ly. In his time, it was a superficial character, scarcely possessing 
any other quality than that of an awkward imitation of a French 
courtier ; a solemn fup, ia the formal court of the fourteenth Lewis, 
proud of nonsense, and eminent in insignificance. In our times 
and country, the notion of a gentleman comprehends every thing 
which can adorn human nature; but the character cannot well 
exist, without a competent share of knowledge; and the more 
that knowledge participates of the classical, the more generally 
allowed will be the claim to the character of a gentleman, so es- 
teemed, independently of his rank or fortune. A mind adorned 
with various and elegant attainments, and softened by gentle man- 
ners, and warmed with benevolence, constitutes a GENTLEMAN, 
(the delicia humani generis,) and gives him an undisputed pre- 
eminence. A self-loving, and self-admiring coxcomb, however 
large his possessions, or magnificent his establishments, has no 
rival in his love, and few sharers in his admiration. He must 
have been at school, and conned his grammar, before he can gain 
the esteem of geutlemen, such gentlemen as assume the name de 
jure, and not by courtesy. 

I believe the good sense of the present age, will render it un- 
necessary to euter any farther into a refutation of the didactic errors 
of Milton, Cowley, Addison, or Locke. Their schemes appear 
to be unworthy the stupendous merits, and well-earned glory of 
their authors. 

Among modern objections tv classical education, we are told that 
classical scholars love the instrument better than the end ; that the 
delight of overcoming difficulty is the great recommendation, inde- 
pedent ofa conviction of the utility of Greek and Latin; that the credit 
of learning is thus gained without the utility ; that the vehicle is valued 
above the thing conveyed ; that from the length of time spent in the 
acquisition, and the vanity of displaying it, a young man often con- 
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cludes his studies at the school and University, with a mind full of 
words, but empty of things, destitute of all useful and solid know- 
ledge ; hence, say they, it happens that a man with a good deal of 
Latin and Greek, is often a very silly fellow. He may be so; and, 
perhaps, was a silly fellow by nature. 

There is a plausibility in most of these remarks, and in some 
circumstances they may be true. But we speak of the general 
effect of a classical education, and we say that experience, the 
great teacher of truth, has pronounced that its effect is highly and 
universally beneficial to the country, and perfective of man’s nature. 
Against Bacon, Locke, Addison, and all the other ingenious 
dreamers of reformation in matters that are well already, and 
require only to be LET ALONE, I appeal to the decision of 
time and experience. ‘This nation has florished, and been dis- 
tinguished for knowledge and political happiness, above all 
other nations in the world, from the circumstance of the middle 
classes, the most numerous, having had the opportunity of deriving 
great and solid improvement, in sound and sublime lore, gratuitous- 
ly, from the grammar schools, established in every great town, and 
in almost every subdivision of every province. Experience refutes 
a thousand specious arguments against the dead languages, and 
silences a thousand sarcastic reflections, on teaching words instead 
of things; which therefore, relying on experience, I forbear to 
repeat, or even to notice. Great may be the change in the English 
character, deplorable the degeneracy of the people at large, as well 
as of all the liberal professions, if the education of grammar schools 
is to be diluted, (may I be pardoned the expression) by a mixture, 
under the same roof, and master, (as a co-ordinate part of the foun- 
dation,) of a merely mercantile, or even a lower than the mercantile, 
a vulgar, trivial, charity-school course of instruction. If the 
degradation of grammar schools should unfortunately take place, 
may not the country become, as the French conqueror called it, a 
nation of shop keepers ; with minds fitted for the despotism of a 
grand monarque, and patient of a popish or military rule. 

Sir William Jones, the most learned and virtuous of men, who 
caught from the classics an ardent love of liberty, and the inspira- 
tion of Roman virtue, while he polished his mind with every 
grace, which their fine authors display, has a passage so descriptive 
of the effects of grammar schools, that I will cite it in this place, 
for the sake of his authority. 

“The works of poets, critics, rhetoricians, historians, philoso- 
phers, the accumulated wisdom of all nations, and all ages, are 
here made accessible and familiar to the students, in whose minds 
they are preserved asina curious repository, whence they may at 
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any time be extvacted, as occasions may require, for the honor and 
benefit of the human species.” 

What would this elegant scholar, this sound philosopher, this 
accomplished lawyer, have said, if he had lived to see the day, 
when a measure should be attempted that might have the effect 
of lowering those very schools, which taught him the elements of 
all that is great, good, and beautiful, to a level with the ordinary 
writing school; and when the discipline preparatory to a retail 
trade, should be adopted in the Lyceum or Britain, at the 
hazard of supplanting all that was ever taught in the groves of 
ACADEMUS. 

‘It appears,” says a very zealous champion of ancient philo- 
sophy, “ from fact and experieuce, as well as theory, that the cul- 
tivation of the arts and sciences is absolutely necessary in a wealthy 
and luxurious nation. But what arts and sciences? Is it the 
study of botany? Is it the knowledge of shells and insects? Is it 
facts of natural history? or is it the science of QUANTITY, the 
knowledge of the properties of Lines, Figures, and NUM- 
BERS? Of this science I have a high esteem. I know it is 
very useful, in the arts of life and in explaining many things in 
nature ; but it is no more than the HANDMAID OF PHILOSO- 
PHY, nor do [ know, that it has ever formed a hero, or a patriot, 
or a man, eminent in the field, or in the senate. ‘There only re- 
mains then, that learning, which preserved virtue so long among the 
Romans; and threw a splendor over the later times of that nation, 
such as never illumined the degenerate days of any other people.” 

And what was that learning, but poetry, oratory, moral philo- 
sophy, exactly what we call after the French, the Belles Lettres ; 
that kind of learning, a taste for which our grammar schools have 
diffused over the British nation, causing the middle ranks to rival 
the Romans in public virtue, and to surpass them in private. Gross 
ignorance and gross vices in the rulers of a nation, are one great 
cause of its decay ; because they not only occasion misrule, but 
weaken that power of control which, independently of law, go- 
verns by the influence of opinion and personal authority. It is, 
I believe, a truth incontrovertible, that the extreme frivolity and 
profligacy of the French noblesse were among the chief causes of 
the French revolution. The aristocracy became contemptible ; 
the people, poorly educated as they were, felt their own superio- 
rity over the noblesse, and could no longer brook the proud do- 
mination of oppressive ignorance. If, happily, Bonaparte had been 
better educated; if, happily, he had been humanized, in early 
youth like the boys of Britain, he might have been a benefactor, 
not only to his country, but to the human race; a majority of 
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whom, ina great part of the world, seems lost in sloth, and paralyzed 
by slavery. In England, the mind is AWAKENED right early ; 
while it seems sunk in a deep sleep over half the globe. This 
mistaken man possessed, at one time, more power to do good, 
than perhaps any individual recorded in history ; but a defective, 
or erroneous education rendered him, when raised above his na- 
tive sphere, selfishly ambitious, careless of human iife when its sa- 
crifice tended to his aggrandizement; and, for want of the nu- 
MANITIES, he became a military despot, instead of a wise and 
philanthrophic deliverer, or father of his country. He was a 
mighty potentate, with a narrow mind; a gorgeous emperor in a 
robe too large for his real size and stature ; and, after all the pomp 
of imperial power, he appeared but a pigmy placed by fortune on 
the pedestal of a Colossus. He fell from the pedestal, rendered 
giddy by its height; and liberty, rejoiced at his fall, while she la- 
mented the injury done by him, for ages, to her cause. Is it too 
much to ascribe his perpetual pursuit of FALSE GLORY toa de- 
fective or erroneous education? He was not a scholar: his mind, 
the true source of all solid glory and of all permanent power, had 
not received a right sort and due degree of culture; a heart, soften- 
ed by the humanities, was wanting in him ; that kind, sympathetic 
heart, which renders imperial power, like the omnipotence of 
heaven, a blessing to all who are under its influence. 

With respect to Napoleon’s taste and knowledge of polite lite- 
rature, I recollect a conversation with one of his school-fellows, 
a man of singular abilities and high celebrity, who told me, that 
the great conqueror, as he called him, with a sneer, was at school 
adunce. At school the great conqueror, it seems, belonged to 
the same corps as our own Duke of Marlborough : and both these 
instances serve to confirm the general opinion, that a man may 
possess animal courage, and lead on armies to victory, with small 
supplies of intellectual force. What little learning he had was of 
the calculating sort, merely mathematical or statistical; and the 
schools he instituted, were chiefly adapted to teach tactics and the 
art military. Unhappy is it for the inhabitants of peaceful pro- 
vinces, when the ferocity of warriors has not been softened by the 
HUMANITIES; when the restless activity of avarice and ambition 
is not stopt in its career of havoc and carnage by habits of con- 
templation on the vicissitude and instability of all human affairs, 
and by a Christian respect for man, as man,’ the favorite creature 
of God. As all government, and all the institutions of civil so- 
ciety, must be intended to promote the happiness of every indivi- 
dual in it, how much is it to be desired, that men destined to 
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command millions should have their minds furnished in youth with 
such lessons as those of Fenelon, in his Telemachus, a poem 
formed entirely on the classical model. Who, without grief, can 
recollect that Fenelon was persecuted and banished by a pompous, 
but illiterate prince, for the instruction to kings afforded in this 
very poem, though under another pretence? Lewis the fourteenth, 
was certainly neither a scholar nor philosopher ; fyet, to do him 
justice, he had sense enough to employ scholars and philosophers, 
and call from obscurity the ablest men to adorn his court and 
render him service. In consequence of his not listening to the 
voice of corruption in selecting the objects of his patronage, his 
country florished in unrivalled glory, and a long-continued pros- 
perity : and with gratitude it must be allowed, that he promoted 
classical learning more than any man; for to his ordinance we owe 
the Delphin Classics, which have facilitated, and therefore diffused, 
the study and knowledge of them all over Europe. Alexander the 
Great, like Napoleon the Great, like Lewis the Great, like Charles 
of Sweden, and like the Duke of Marlborough, might be numbered 
among the fraternity of dunces at school; but Aristotle was the 
companion and counsellor of the Macedonian madman, and the 
world, we know, was conquered. The sword of Alexander, guided 
by the mind of Aristotle, became invincible ; an argument, in ad- 
dition to the many proofs which history affords, that mind is the 
best source of effective and permanent power." 

And the mention of Aristotle, reminds me it was he who said, 
that “those who are incapable of a liberal education, are, by na- 
ture’s decree, born to be slaves ;” yet history informs us, that they 
have frequently become the lords and masters of those who have 
had every advantage of education, but have been kept down, or 
rather cut down, by the sabre. 

I would contend that those persons who inherit, or who are 
likely to obtain imperial power, should invariably be initiated with 
peculiar care and attention in that sort of education which the 
grammar schools afford, and which is indeed an introduction to 
all that is truly great, and qualifies a man to be a benefactor to the 
human race ; and such should be every one who wears the imperial 
purple. 

Why, it may be asked, was the reign of Lewis the fourteenth dis- 
tinguished by characters most illustrious in literature; such as Bos- 
suet and Fenelon? Because the plan of education, that of our 
grammar schools, adopted by the sESUITS, was universal. ‘The 
Jesuits, for a long time, presided in these schools, and gave to reli- 
gion, athletic champions; to the pulpit, unrivalled orators; to 
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literature, classical writers ; to the didactic department, masters, 
most learned, most diligent, and most sagacious. ‘They chiefly 
prepared the edition of classics for the use of the Dauphin. But 
this society has been extinguished, ‘The extinction of it was poll- 
tically wise, but has been injurious to the best continental schvols ; 
and has caused Greek and Latin to yield to arithmetic, algebra, 
surveying, meusuration, and the art of GUAGING a barrel. Where 
are the Bourdeloues, the Bossuets, the Fenelons, and all the writers 
enumerated by Voltaire in his Augustan age? 

Since that time, the lessons of experience have been neglected, 
and modes of education prescribed by caprice, or by romantic 
speculators, have superseded the good old classical, An exclusive 
preference has been given to a superficial acquaintance with the 
sciences; to attainments merely mercantile; to external grace and 
personal accomplishment; to modern languages; to paradoxical 
and singular schemes, such as that of Rousseau; to cobweb-like 
metaphysical lectures, in which the learner has nothing to do but to 
listen to a dull, heavy, dry, diatribe ; to seeing the world at an early 
age; to travelling without preparatory knowledge ; to military 
affairs, tactics, and fortification ; to manual exercises, and to arts of 
an inferior sort, which have no comection either with mind or 
morality. And consequently in what state has been of late the 
PUBLIC HAPPINESS of the two most distinguished countries of 
Europe? Has it not been tumultuous and calamitous, in a re- 
markable degree ? Calculating politics, without MANLY SENTI- 
MENT, can never advance the happiness of human beings, born to 
feel as well as to feed, to think as well as to vegetate, to enjoy as well 
asto labor. What, indeed, are nations, but collections of human 
individuals, possessed of fine sensibilities, which tremble at the 
touch of joy or woe.” Calculating poliuics consider men com- 
mercially and numerically ; not as beings tremulously sentient, but 
as living ENGINES, capable of productive Jabor: and for whose 
benefit productive ? Perhaps of those only who are to be born, 
when the tribes doomed to labor and to perish for them, are no 
more. But sENTIMENT, or right feeling, provides, for the pre- 
sent solid substantial happiness of the existing race; which solid 
substantial happiness, does not consist in extent of empire, in im- 
ports or exports, but in good morals, religion, peace, plenty, and 
liberty. ‘These constitute the real wealth of every nation, and 
for the promotion and rational enjoyment of this wealth, the cul- 
tivation of sentiment, or right feeling, is absolutely necessary. 
To feel as a good man, and to be tenderly cautious of hurting 
the feelings of others: this itis to be a GREAT MAN, and to 
approximate to an angelic nature. 

In this point, then, consists one grand excellence of the old 
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classic education established by our forefathers, and bequeathed, 
as an unalienable possession, to our country. ‘The study of poetry, 
oratory, history, philosophy, particularly of moral philosophy, 
improves, refines, and liberalizes the sentiments of the human heart ; 
enlivens the feelings, which God has given, as distinctive of huma- 
nity; cherishes goodness, kindness, philanthropy, the love of every 
thing excellent and beneficent; and causes a generosity of soul, that 
repudiates all excessive selfishness, and scorns all lucre, all good 
whatever, which cannot be obtained without the production of evil 
to our neighbour, or to the world at large. 

The improvement of sentiment, or the excitement of right and 
manly feeling, in early youth, is promoted by a faithful and constant 
study of the humanities; but not at all by the exact sciences, by 
measurement and calculation. The humanities, I repeat, imply 
all that is appropriate to MAN or lovely in his nature. ‘They imply 
good-temper, placability, gentleness, and sincerity. ‘The humanities 
promote all these humane qualities. They also comprehend a 
taste for the fine arts, as well as for polite letters, Praxiteles 
(says Varro,) is known for his excellence in his art to every man 
who has a portion of humanity. “ Praviteles, propter artificium 
egregium, nemini est paulum modo HUMANIORI ignotus.” A 
man may have the science of a Newton, and yet be insensible to 
the delicacy of sentiment, the beauty of a moral action, of a pathe- 
tic poem, or an expressive picture, Sentiment, cultivated duly by 
reading the authors who abound in it, is most powerful in regu- 
lating our conduct; but a man may have gone through all the 
mathematical studies which were ever proposed as objects of educa- 
tion, and display no sentiment but that of the most vulgar and 
illiterate, the love of money, the love of preferment or distinction, 
or some other appetite equally unsocial.' An understanding the 
most barren of general knowledge, with a heart quite cold, is suffi- 
cient for mere calculation, A country schoolmaster, educated in 
the parish school, who has never read much, and knows little but 
his tables, may be able to teach the elements of mathematics, and 
qualify youth for employments of great utility ; but what can such 
attainments avail, amid the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
where man, ever alive to suffering, and ever seeking solace, chiefly 
depends for succour, on the sympathy of some more enlightened 
fellow-creature. 

When calculation is to be made one great object of grammar 


* Une Remarque trés essentielle a faire, c’ést que plus les Sciences posi- 
tives, la Géométrie, l’Algebre, les Mathématiques, &c., s’élevent et se per- 
fectionnent, plus nous perdons du Céte du Sentiment, plus le gotit se gate, 
plus les lettres @épérissent, et plus le Génie pour les beaux arts, s’éteint 
et s’évanouit. De Jpvicny, p. 464. 
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schools, (half their business avowedly,) there is no doubt but the 
calculating system of politics will be still more generally adopted 
than it has been; and the cultivation or indulgence of sentiment, 
the fine feelings of humanity, in the governing part especially, will 
be considered as a symptom of imbecility ; the increase of popula- 
tion will be dreaded merely, on the greedy principle of the vulgar 
proverb, “ the fewer, the better cheer;” and the supernumerary 
intruders on existence will be valued, as they have been in despotic 
countries, only as chair a canon, or food for powder, 

But the study of works which display a sunshine to the imagina- 
tion, which gratify the delicacy of mental taste, which speak to 
the heart and warm with virtuous emotion, improves sentiment ; 
and sentiment, in all social intercourse, is of the first importance, 
To feel, with delicate sensibility, the emotions of benevolence, aris- 
ing from consanguinity, affinity, hospitality, neighbourhood, compas- 
sion, love, and mercy, causes us to approach, as nearly as possible, 
to what we conceive of the divine perfection. An unspoiled boy, 
at a classical school, possessing talent and sensibility, is daily, and 
even hourly, nourished with sentimental food, which causes growth 
im every thing generous and noble; and he catches, by sympathy, 
the virtues and graces, of which he reads the beautiful description, 
while he loves and reveres the striking example. The classics 
abound with instances of greatness of mind, of unshaken fidelity, 
contempt of human grandeur, a most impassioned love of country, 
prodigality of life in a righteous cause, disdain of servitude, invio- 
lable truth, and patriotism, that spurns corruption. A boy, conver- 
sant with such examples, leaves his school, an enthusiast in the 
cause of truth and honor, with a resolution to go forth into the 
world, AND DO LIKEWISE. 

The social affections are improved and increased by long and 
frequent exercise in the emotions caused by entering, at a most 
susceptible age, into the spirit of authors, who have expressed the 
passions of human nature, in languages adapted by their harmony, 
dignity, and energy, to form a style which stamps on the sensorium, 
every idea, and every feeling, with irresistible force. 

But why, it is asked, is the education of grammar schools so 
excellent? Because, in its present undegraded state, it is wholly 
classical ; that is, wholly employed in cultivating the best sensibili- 
ties of the soul, the causes of all real goodness, all true patriotism, 
all unaffected philanthropy. 

“ We are indebted to the zeal of the revivers of letters,” (says 
Mr. Gopwin, a writer, with whom I am sorry | cannot oftener 
agree,) “ for rescuing from oblivion the most valuable remains of 
aatiquity, the Greek and Roman writers. In the fifteenth century, 
the human mind awoke from a slumber that threatened to be little 
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less than eternal ; and the principal cause of this auspicious event, 
was the study of the classics.” 

«« And if there be, in the present age, any wisdom, any powers 
of reasoning, any acquaintance with the secrets of nature, any 
refinement of language, any elegance of composition, any love of 
all that can adorn and benefit the human race, this is the source 
from which they ultimately flowed. From the Greek and Roman 
authors, the moderns learned to think. Intellect assumed new 
courage, shook its daring wing, and essayed a bolder flight. 
Patience of investigation was acquired. ‘The love of truth dis- 
played itself and the love of liberty.” 

“ Shall we discard that to which our ancestors owed every thing 
they possessed? Do we not fear that we should bring back the 
dark ages, and again plunge our species in eternal night ?” 

There is, I answer, little danger of this event; but that we may 
plunge the age in barbarism, frivolity, or slavery, is not impossible ; 
when once we throw away the key that opens the stores of manly 
sentiment, taste, elegance, and all intellectual beauty. ‘The press 
is, indeed, our grand preservative from utter darkness; but our 
light may be as a twilight, if we shut out the sunbeams that at 
present shine upon us, most gloriously reflected frum the ILissus 
and the Tiser. 

“ The Latin writers,” adds the writer just now cited, “ display 
a happy selection of words; a beautiful structure of phrase; a 
transparency of style; a precision, by which they communicate 
the strongest sentiments, in the directest form; in a word, every 
thing that relates to the most admirable polish of manners. It is 
the appropriate praise of the best Roman authors, that they scarcely 
present us with one idle or excrescent clause ; that they continually 
convey their meaning in the choicest words. THEIR LINES 
DWELL UPON OUR MEMORY} THEIR SENTENCES HAVE THE 
FORCE OF MAXIMS; EVERY PART VIGOROUS, AND SELDOM 
ANY THING THAT CAN BE CHANGED, BUT FOR THE WORSE, 

“* The Roman historians are the best that ever existed. The 
dramatic merit and eloquence of Livy; the rich and solemn pencil 
of Tacitus, all ages of the world admire; but no historian of any 
other country has been able to rival.” 

** Add to this, that the best ages of Rome afford the purest 
models of virtue. Mankind-are too apt to lose sight of all that is 
heroic, magnanimous, and public spirited. Modern times have 
formed to themselves a virtue rather polished than sublime, that 
consists in petty courtesies, rather than in the TRANQUIL GRAN- 
DEUR of an elevated mind. It is by turning to Fasricivs, and 
men like Fasricius, that we are brought to recollect the dignity 
of human nature.” 
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What is here said of the Latin authors, may be said with still 
more justice of the Greek ; for, in truth, the Greek are the arche- 
types of the Latin. The language ‘itself is infinitely superior to 
the Latin. Itis, indeed, a superfluous task to enlarge on the beauties 
of the Greek authors. They have been eulogized with an eloquence 
derived from their own ; and on this occasion it is only necessary 
to say, that they are usually read and explained with the utmost ac- 
curacy at our ancient grammar schools, and that those who have 
had experience in matters of this kind, must look with pity on the 
pretensions of petty schools for writing and ciphering, to teach 


Greek, or to read Aschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Pindar, or 
Thucydides." 


* That a grammar school once degraded, so that half the business of it shall 
be to teach, (as a part of the foundation plan, and by act of parliament, spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic,) scholars whoare not obliged to apply at all 
to Latin and Greek, will soon become a mere English schol; and that Latin 
aod Greek will in time be utterly banished from it, by the influx of great 
numbers who desire no Latin and Greek, and nothing but qualifications for 
trade, is extremely probable; and that the governors of the school, and 
electors of the masters, who are often successful tradesmen in corporation 
towns, with no idea of the meaning of the word classical, will encourage the 
total change from a classical to a commercial school, is also extremely proe 
bable. An instance of such a total change I subjoin.' 

Mr. John Pierrepoint founded a school at Lucton, so lately as in the year 
1708, with avery handsome endowment. Pierrepoint required Latinand Greek 
exercises ; and assigned an exhibition, every two years, towards the main- 
tenance of such of the scholars, as from their proficiency in classical learn- 
ee be deemed qualified for the university. The boys were required 
to be able to read when first entered. Therefore Lucton school could not 
be designed merely for reading, writing, and arithmetic. But in the year 
1809, the governors, understanding that not one of the eighty boys on the 
foundation, was instructed in Latin and Greek, but left sulely to the writ- 
ING MASTER, from the time of their admission to their removal, and think- 
ing this a direct violation of the rounprR’s INTENTIONS, determined that a 
reform was necessary. They repaired to the school and found the scholars all 
present, (one excepted,) and all occupied at their desks on the business of the 

ay. TueiR copy Books, cipnEeRtnG Books, &c. were inspected by the visit- 
ors, as they walked round the seats. Their clothes were becoming and well 
kept, and their hands and faces perfectly clean, which was noticed in their hear- 
ing, and this, I suppose, by its being mentioned in the report, excited surprize- 
The progress they had made in writing, arithmetic, and mensuration, was 
satisfactury. The perversion of the institution was laid before the master. 
The governors pointed out to him the rank that bis school had a right to 
assume, and convinced him that they could not connive at the grammar 
school of Lucton, being DEGRADED INTO A PAROCHIAL CHARITY scHooL. He 
readily admitted the necessity of a reform, and expressed his willingness to 
adopt such measures as should be devised for that purpose. Ifthe school 
had not been thus rescued, it would, to this hour, have been 2 common writ- 
ing school, with exhibitions for young men at the university! The patronage 
of the living of Lucton belongs to the governors of the school, and was doubt- 


' See “ The History of Merchant Taylors’ School,” vol. i. page 413. 
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Is not ETYMOLOGY necessary to understand our own langnage, 
derived as it is in a great measure from Greece and Rome? and 
how can any one pretend to an exact knowledge of it, who is 
totally ignorant of the Greek vocabulary? How can any one un- 
derstand the terms used im botany, in medicine, and in most of the 
arts and sciences, without going to the Greek fountain, from which 
they flow in abundance? Nay, how can any one read a news- 
paper, or a trivial book on almost any subject, without meeting 
with mottoes and quotations, which must be stumbling blocks, if 
he is a total stranger to the languages of Greece and Rome? Very 
few among our celebrated authors were unacquainted with the clas- 
sics, and many delighted in quoting them. Our finest writers, and 
best speakers, it is truly observed, have been men who amused 
themselves, during the whole of their lives, with the perusal of the 
classics. The great Lord Chatham, and the great Charles Fox were 
admirers and readers of the classics: Lord Chatham, when a boy, 
was well acquainted with Plutarch’s Lives, and owed the grandeur 
of his ideas, and the commanding dignity of his eloquence to the 
models with which he was daily conversant, con amore, in the ce- 
lebrated works of the Cheronean biographer. Mr. Fox told me 
himself, while he turned over the pages of Wittenbach’s Plutarch, 
which lay by my side, that he had spent a great part of his boyish 
age, under the direction of his father, a very sagacious nobleman, 
in studying the lives of heroes and statesmen, as recorded, and 
contrasted, in the parallels of Plutarch. A fine school this for the 


less vested in them for the purpose of rewarding some meritorious classical 
scholar raised under this foundation. 

Most of the schools throughout England may suffer a degradation like that 
of Lucton school, when it will not be in the power of trustees to bring them 
back to the sort of schools intended by the founders; if reading, writing, 
and arithmetic shall be established as a part of foundation plan of education, 
by an act of parliament. Yet what can we expect but the abasement of gram- 
mar schools, and of their masters and scholars too, when by the report of Mr. 
Brougham’s speech it appears to have been said in the House of Commons, 
that “no means could be so effectual in raising the character of parish 
schoolmasters, as to make a common property between a PARISH SCHOOL and a 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.” 

Weare told, on the same occasion, that “ in the times when those endow- 
ments were made, the poor were to be taught Latin, but not in the sense 
now attached to that part of education. They were to be taught Latin 
merely for the church service.” , 

I may here ask, whether Gaeex was to be taught also for the church ser- 
vice? I believe that Greek and Latin were usually conjoined by the founders’ 
intention. Greek has always been taught with Latin. Literature was the 
founders’ object; and the prevalence and dignity of literature has been pre- 
served in this country in the foundations of our wise forefathers by their 
virtually prohibiting English reading and writing, as part of the education 
they bestowed, when they required a competent skill in both, as a condition 
of admission into their schools. 
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formation of statesmen: men, not merely fitted for the routine of 
office, and for calculating the number of human beings necessary 
to be sacrificed to take a town or gain a fort, but to consider and 
decide what is the most conducive to the happiness of private in- 
dividuals, living in honest industry, and to the public peace and 
prosperity of their country. 

But to proceed with the quotation from an author who could 
have no motives for advocating the cause of classical learning, but 
the conclusions of his own observation and experience. “ There 
is reason,” says this ingenious ‘ Enquirer,’ “ to believe that the study 
of Latin would constitute a valuable part of education, though it 
were applied to no practical use, but were to be regarded as an 
affair of discipline only. ‘The mind, accustomed to the study of 
Latin, as taught in the grammar schools, acquires habits of order, 
and of regarding things in a state of clearness, discrimination, and 
arrangement. ‘The discipline of mind (as employed in what is 
ealled parsing, and construing a difficult author ina class at school,) 
is of inestimable value. The analysis of single words, and words 
in construction, with the accuracy observed in the class, is an exer- 
cise like that of geometrical studies, highly conducive to strengthen 
the mind, and give a closeness and correctness of reasoning, inde- 
pendently of any other use.” 

All this great improvement, not of boys only, not of individuals 
only, but of man’s nature, of the human species, must be given up, 
if a system which approaches very nearly to the school reformation, 
wantonly introduced in France, during the revolution, should be 
adopted in England. Polytechnical schools were then instituted, 
in which the sublime and beautiful of ancient poets, orators, and 
historians, were in great measure to be sacrificed to the qualifying 
of engineers for military service. Polytechnical schools were to 
teach things, not words only ; and to show what things were some- 
times thought to constitute a necessary part of education, I must 
refer to the ‘ Plan d’ Education Nationale par Et1ENNE Bak- 
RUEL.” He recommends for the use of schools, in one class, 
(and that an infantine class,) Un Catéchisme de médecine vétérinaire ; 
that is, a manual of farriery. It should ever be remembered, that 
a great part of things around us, glaring objects of the senses, 
obtrude themselves on the mind spontaneously ; and that it is ridi- 
culous to include such things in a course of education. Man, like 
the animals around him, learns by the use of his eyes only, an infi- 
nite number of things not to be found in books, because they are 
obvious on intuition. 

It should be considered, in addition to what has been already said 
in favor of classical education, that Latin and Greek are pursued 
not only as an end, but as the means; as the means of intellectual 
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improvement; but an invigorating exercise ; as the means of se- 
curing and fixing attention. If English only were read in the 
classes, the very facility of the lesson would cause it to be read 
hastily, and, in comparison, carelessly. ‘The scholars would read 
school-books, as men seem to read newspapers, and forget, ina 
short time, what they read, with searcely any desire to retain it 
longer than the passing day. But in reading Latin and Greek, 
they find it necessary to make great exertions, to attend with dili- 
gence, and to be solicitous, even for the sake of avoiding trouble, 
to REMEMBER all they learn. The daily lessons, in which difficult 
passages are first translated and explained, and thev, as the tech- 
nical language of the school expresses it, parsed, or grammatically 
analysed, are highly improving to the faculties, independently of 
the various knowledge received, or the fine sentiments excited. 
“When,” says Dr. Beattie, “ one hears a boy analyse a few sen- 
tences of a Latin author, and show that he not only knows the gene- 
ral meaning, and the import of the particular words, but also can 
instantly refer each word to its class, enumerate all its termina- 
tions, specifying any change of sense, however minute, that may 
be produced by a change of inflexion or arrangement, explain its 
several dependencies ; distinguish the literal meaning from the figu- 
rative, one species of rhetorical figure from another, and even 
the philosophical use of words from the idiomatical, and the vul- 
gar from the elegant; recollecting, occasionally, other words and 
phrases that are synonymous, or contrary, or of different, though 
similar significations ; and accounting for what he says, either from 
the reason of the thing, or by quoting a rule of art or a classical 
authority; one must be sensible, that, by such an EXERCISE, 
the memory is more likely to be improved in strength and readi- 
ness, the attention better fixed, the judgment and taste more suc- 
cessfully exerted, and a habit of reflection and subtle discrimination 
more easily acquired, than it could be by any other employmeut 
equally suited to the capacity of childhood. A year spent in this 
salutary exercise, (and, it may be added, that six or seven years are 
usually spent in a daily exercise like this,) but one year spent in 
this salutary exercise, will be found to cultivate the human facul- 
ties more than seven spent in prattling that French, which is learn- 
ed by rote; nor would a complete course of Voltaire yield half so 
much improvement to a young mind, asa few books of a good 
classic author, such as Livy, Cicero, or Virgil, studied in this 
maoner ; though I mean not to decry the French tongue, which is 
useful to all, and necessary to many.” 

This ingenious author adds, “ Of all the nations now existing, 
that whose character has displayed an elevation of soul and a spint 
of freedom without example in the annals of mankind, is the only 
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nation upon earth that entertains a proper sense of the unspeakable 
value of classic education.” 

lf this be true of our country, if our country be thus nobly 
distinguished, never let it be said, that the study of words in the 
Latin and Greek classics, does not lead to the knowledge of things, 
and things most conducive to the honor and happiness of a whole 
people.—‘‘ The acquisition of words,” says the same author, “ pru- 
dently conducted, becomes, to young persons, one of the best instru- 
ments of intellectual proficiency, which, in the present state of human 
suciety, itis possible to imagine.” ‘‘ Those persons, (he adds,) are 
most delighted with the ancient writers, who understand them best ; 
= none affect to despise them, but they who are ignorant of their 
value.””* 

These sentiments, as well as those of authors before cited, are 
similar to such as I have already expressed; but I give them in the 
words of men, who, either as lecturers, tutors, or schoolmasters, 
have been taught their truth by experience ; because the testimony 
of experienced men, must add authority to my doctrine, and en- 
force the preservation of grammar schools, and the still farther 
diffusion of a national taste for POLITE LITERATURE. 

Jt is another argument against the degradation of grammar 
schools, or their amalgamation with schools in which grammar is 
but a secondary object, that it tends to disturb that order in social 
life, which experience has proved to be essential to the comfort of 
individuals, low as well as high, and to the stability of a State. 

In consequence of UNIVERSAL EDUCATION, the lower orders 
are every day approximating more nearly to the higher ; the proud 
distinction of superior intellect and knowledge, is disappearing 
gradually ; the children of the laboring classes, born with strong 
constitutions of body, possess also, (since their labor causes a rigi- 
dity of nerves,) strong constitutions of mind, and particularly great 
power of memory ; their attention is not excited, and distracted by 
a variety of attainable objects; their curiosity and desire of 


The dissenters, especially the Quakers,seem to have undervalued clas- 
sical learning in consequence of their not possessing it. Many of them, ia- 
deed, have excelled in science, and are in general trained in a most virtuous 
course of discipline. But there seems fo have been, at least, — the 
forefathers of the present race, a prejudice against the heathenism of classi- 
cal schools ; and certainly, though the literary productions of dissentersare 
often very learned, very moral, very religious, and in every respect, highly 
estimable; yet they are not in general adorned with the elegance and taste 
which result from the study of polite literature. Dr. Isaac Watts was, in- 
deed, highly accomplished, and might be deemed, like Fenelon, a saint on 
earth. Hecannot, however, be ranked with the author of Telemachus as a 
classical scholar. The want of classical enguan | has greatly injured the 
dissenters; of which, I believe, they are now well aware. 
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learning are eager, since they know that learning tends to gratify 
ambition, and raise them from their low estate. All the children 
of the nation are to learn to read ; and he must be of weak jadg- 
meut and superficial observation, who believes, that when the 
become adults, they will confine their reading to the horn-book, 
the primer, the catechism, the tracts of religious societies, or the 
little books prepared for them by certain excellent ladies, whose 
good intentions surpass all praise. ‘They will read the debates in 
parliament, and Sunday newspapers ; they will read political pam- 
phiets ; and in process of time, the worst, as well as the best books 
of philosophy and theology. 

Phe higher ranks, therefore, must make efforts to maintain their 
elevated station, and it is not to be done by pride, by coercion, de- 
pression, or restriction. [ would recommend it to them to avail 
themselves of the superior education, afforded by a long continu- 
ance at grammar schools ; and in order to do so more agreeably 
and effectually, 1 would advise them to prevent a degrading union 
of the English and Latin schools ; especially as such an union is 
by no means necessary, nor even desired by the common people. 
That it is not desired by the poorer classes, { infer from the evi- 
dence reported by the commissioners of inquiry. The master of 
Ripon school, for instance, being asked, “ Whether he could give 
any reason why the number of boys on the foundation had de- 
creased ?”’ stated in his answer (among other causes), “ that there 
were few parents in Ripon, or its neighbourhood, who desired that 
their children should receive a classical education ; and that since 
the establishment of national schools at Ripon, most of the chil- 
dren of the inferior class, who might otherwise be sent to the 
grammar school, had been educated there." It was the delibe- 
rate choice of their parents; and so would it be in almost any 
place where a national school is established and well conducted. 
Then why degrade the grammar school to a sort of national school, 
for a purpose not even desired by the poor, and of which the 
poor do fot choose to avail themselves? Another witness is 
asked, to what cause he ascribes the diminution of scholars at the 
same school. He answers, ‘ Principally to the establishment of na- 
tional schools, and to the dislike that prevails among the lower or- 
ders, to have their sons taught Latin.” Lord Grantham, one of the 
governors, said that “ He concurred in the opinion of those who 
ascribed the decrease of the number of scholars at the grammar 
school, to the establishment of national schools.” I leave the 


*Ripon has a considerable population, and writing and arithmetic are 
taught in its grammar school at a very reasonable charge, by the master’s 
appointment, but not by the founder’s will, or by act ef parliament. 
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reader to draw his inference from these answers; and I believe 
there are many similar instances, in almost every part of the 
country, that show that the lower classes can be accommodated 
gratuitously, or nearly so, with all the education requisite, without 
degrading the grammar to charity schools, and thus annulling the 
will of a founder. 

The poor show their good sense, in choosing the schools best 
suited to their exigencies and condition. Let the middle and 
higher ranks show their good sense, at the same time, by choosing 
the schools appropriated to them, by the wills of their wise fore- 
fathers, and suited to their views in life, in the very nature of the 
institution. 

There is, indeed, a GENIUS LOCI congenial to liberal minds, in 
every old classical school. There has been in some of them a habit 
of excellence in Latin verse, which is, as it were, continued by 
tradition ; there is in all of them an uniformity of objects in the 
aspirants at classic excellence, which stimulates endeavour, and is 
not usually found at schools of any other description. ‘There may 
be something fanciful in this, but fancy contributes often to the at- 
tainment of a valuable reality. Where has Latin versification been 
carried so nearly to perfection, as at Eton, Westminster, and the 
age schools in general? Where so much taste displayed? 

oint out the academy that can vie with them. ‘Taste, indeed, 
seems to be almost the spontaneous growth of such schools ; while 
it is but a forced and feeble exotic, in the most florishing semi- 
naries for commercial accomplishments, that appear to profess, 
in their advertisements, the whole circle of science. Superficial 
studies, indeed, cause us to think we know that which we know 
not; a mistake rather worse than ignorance: but at the liberal 
schools, the learning is really sound ; and study is made delightful ; 
for the classics abound with amenity; they lead to the gay, the 
gentle, the elegant arts, such as soften and refine the character, and 
bind a graceful wreath round the stern brow of a manly virtue. The 
higher ranks should encourage them, as furnishing the most orna- 
mental and pleasing accomplishments, and as contributing to 

lish, while they dignify a character. The result is often seen 
in the rustic village, where lads originally rude as the wild ass’s 
colt, have been metamorphosed by them to gentlemen. In such 
places grammar schools, as it has been well observed, have even- 
tually changed a Trulliber to a parish priest truly reverend, the 
ornament of his profession, the guide of his flock ; and converted 
a Western to an Allworthy. 

Instruction is confessedly the aliment of the mind; and in youth, 
the aliment must be rendered pleasant, in order to excite an appe- 
tite for it, andto make it nutritious. The wisdom of Providence has 
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constituted the food necessary to sustain the body, sweet to the palate. 
Pleasure is connected by nature with gratifying hunger. Pleasure 
is the motive, which, with an agreeable compulsion, urges us to 
seek and secure our own preservation, health, and vigor. And 
happily, in classical discipline, as prescribed by our wise fore- 
fathers, the whole process of mental growth is attended with 
pleasure. Hence, we see that men who have tasted its sweets, 
in early life, never relinquish them; but grow old, making con- 
tinual advancement in their favorite study of philology." They 
never quit the charms of the Belles Lettres; bat hover round 
them, unwearied as the bee on the nectary of a flower. 

But do aut taste this pleasure, and all gather this fruit? Cer- 
tainly not; for a great part want natural ability. But a principal 
reason of the failure is, that in general, the classical education is 
completed too soon for a competent proficiency. In the present 
times, we see with pity, boys forced into men, like plants in hot- 
houses, prematurely. In the higher ranks, mere striplings are 
left as finished, in a state of inactivity, at that invaluable season of 
life, (the only one in which we can learn every thing, and retain every 
thing we learn,) when the organs of perception bave all their fresh- 
ness and all their vigor, and of which we cansot make too much 
use, before we are given up to the distractions of the world, and 
the passions of a maturer age. We leave the school too early, 
and then attribute our defect m classical attainments to the ineffi- 
cacy of Latin and Greek; and infer from the cousequence of our 
own fault, the inutility of that kind of school, and its discipline, 
which we ourselves, as much as in us lay, have contributed to dis- 
grace. 

The children of the poor, in the mean time, make rapid and 
great proficiency at the national schools, and no wonder; for in 
addition to the efficacy of the new mode of instruction, the encou- 
ragement given by the countenance of the rich and great, adds a 
stimulus to both teachers and learners, ‘The visitations and exami- 
nations are attended by persons of the first rank and fashion. 
Rewards, not only profitable, but honorary, are bestowed on the 
poor boys and girls, in the sight of crowded andiences, and every 
thing is done to promote emulation. So much excitement must 

roduce a wonderful effect in calling forth the powers of the mind. 
t does produce it; and the children of the poor are often much 
further advanced, at an infantine age, im spelling and reading, than 
the children of their rich patrons and most bountiful benefactors. 
If it should proceed, the result will be stupendous. 1 take for 
granted, that the result must be good; and I only introduce the 
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topic in this place, to urge the higher classes to augment their 

I merit, and to preserve their priority, by availing themselves. 
of the superior education which the grammar schools, all over the 
kingdom, properly encouraged, are caleulated to afford. Latin and 
Greek will still give the persons who cultivate them a due advantage 
over those in humbler life, whose happiness they are bound to pro- 
niote by that very advantage. 

Many, indeed, urge that the studies of the grammar school do 
not form the man of business, but the man of taste only ; a charac- 
ter, in their opinion, idle, and of small utility. What has been 
already said, I should hope, is enough to answer this objection. I 
will not now have recourse to argument, but appeal solely to ex- 

t ~~ Who ere the clever, practical men, as they term them ? 
who are the men of busitiess, who take an active part, and perform 
that part with credit, in the living world, at this moment ? and where 
have they been educated? The most distinguished members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and in all the liberal professions, the most 
active magistrates, all over the kingdom, the greatest merchants 
themselves, issuing from the middle classes in society, and Gilling 
many of its departments with honor and advantage to themgelves 
and others, it will be found, were, for the most part, edycated 
either at the grammar schools, or at schools which profess to teach 
the classics, and do teach them in some degree, though not in so 

rfect a manner, (because the attention is diverted from Latin 
and Greek by the writing school, dancing school, music school, 
French school,) yet, in some degree, do teach them, though not so 
well as in the grammar schools. The church, the courts of justice, 
the hospitals, the exchange, exhibit men full of ardor, energetic, 
skilful, popular ; most of whom have had the benefit, either directly 
or indirectly, of classical education. Is it not likely that they 
whose intellectual exertion has been stimulated by the emulation, 
strict discipline, and interesting business of a public school, 
should possess minds capable of entering on the usual pursuits of 
the world, those of honor and emolument, with particular prompti- 
tude and alacrity. Money, indeed, in this commercial country, 
may be gained in great abundance by illiterate persons, whose 
undivided attention is unceasingly concentrated on lucre; and 
whose appetite, like that of the fox or wolf, prowling for prey in 
the forest, is keen and insatiable; but honor, esteem, consideratiqn 
in society, are reserved for that sort of practical man, who has 
added to the jewel of sound sense, the solid gold of the scholar 
and the polish of the gentleman. 

Then, as to giving to science a preference to the Belles Lettres, 
let us remember, that “the proper study of mankind is man ;” and 
that the great book, to which all other books are but preparatory, 
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is the world,—not the vain frivolous world, but the world, as God 
filled it with creatures endowed with reason: and for this study, 
and the perusal of this volume, man is best qualified by the Belles 
Lettres ; that is, by poetry, history, oratory and ethics ; but certainly 
not by geometry ; for what have lines and figures, angles, squares, 
and circles to do with sENTIMENTS, and all the multiform 
cares, hopes, and fears, of busy, ordinary life? In saying this, I 
mean not to depreciate science, which I hold in the highest honor, 
uot only for its utility, but for its beauty, its sublimity, its celestial 
nature. But science itself, with all its charms, and all its intrinsic 
and inestimable value, though theoretically attended to in libraries, 
in laboratories, in observatories, and practically, for the sake of 
gain, in manufactories, would fail of attracting, as an object of con- 
templation, the mass of the people, who, in their studies, seek 
pastime and pleasure, and neglect science, if not recommended to 
them in writings adorned with the blandishments of eloquence or 
poetry. Science has added infinitely to man’s accommodation in 
every department: the compass, the telescope, the microscope, 
the air pump, the electrical machine, have given to man new facul- 
ties, and opened anew world to his view. The steam engine alone 
is a much more deserving subject for a Pindar’s muse, than all the 
chariots and charioteers that he has sung with rapture in the extatic 
style of poetry ; and a Newton, a Halley, a Franklin, a Priestley, 
with a hundred others, whose names are no less splendid, than the 
stars they contemplated, are much worthier an immortality of 
renown, than any, or all the victors, either in the games, or in the 
battles of Greece. 

But let one of the greatest men of this country, Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, (himself an instance of the happy union of science with 
the Belles Lettres, and one of our best classics) let him express my 
ideas on the use of mathematical or scientific learning, in which he 
so eminently excelled, as he did also in a rich, flowing, inexhaustible 
stream of eloquence." “ We receive,” says he, “ from the ma- 
thematics, the principal delights of life, securities of health, increase 
of fortune, and conveniences of labor: to them we owe, that we 
dwell elegantly and commodiously, build decent houses for our- 
selves, erect stately temples to God, and leave wonderful monuments 
to posterity: that we are protected by those rampires from the incur- 
sions of the enemy ; rightly use arms, skilfully range an army, and 
manage war by art, and not by the madness of wild beasts: that 
we have safe traffic through the deceitful billows, pass in a direct 


‘ Barrow finished his education, previously to entering at Cambridge, at 
the free grammar school of Felsted, a small town in Essex, and is one of the 
multitude of illustrious men, which such institutions have produced. 
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road through the trackless ways of the sea, and come to the designed 
ports by the uncertam impulse of the winds: that we rightly cast 
up our accounts, do business expeditiously, dispose, tabulate, and 
calculate scattered ranks of numbers, and easily compute them, 
though expressive of huge heaps of sand, nay immense hills of atoms : 
that we make pacific separations of the bounds of lands, examine the 
moments of weights in an equal balance, and distribute every one 
his own by a just measure : that with alight touch we thrust forward 
vast bodies which way we will and stop a huge resistance with a very 
small force: that we accurately delineate the face of this earthly 
orb, and subject the economy of the universe to our sight : that we 
aptly digest the flowing series of time, distinguish what is acted by 
due intervals, rightly aceount and discern the various returns of 
the seasons, the stated periods of years and months, the alternate 
increments of days and nights, the doubtful limits of light and 
shadow, and the exact differences of hours and minutes; that we 
derive the subtle virtue of the solar rays to our uses, infinitely 
extend the sphere of sight, enlarge the near appearances of things, 
bring to hand things remote, discover things hidden, search nature 
out of her concealments, and unfold her dark mysteries; that we 
delight our eyes with beautiful images, cunningly imitate the devices 
and portray the works of nature; imitate, did I say? nay excel, 
while we form to ourselves things not in being, exhibit things 
absent, and represent things past: that we recreate our minds and 
delight our ears with melodious sounds, attemperate the inconstant 
undulations of the air to musical tunes, add a pleasant voice to a 
sapless log, and draw a sweet eloquence from a rigid metal; cele- 
brate our Maker with an harmonious praise, and not unaptly imitate 
the blessed choirs of Heaven: that we approach and examine the 
inaccessible seats of the clouds, the distant tracts of land, unfre- 
quented paths of the sea; lofty tops of the mountains, low bottoms 
of the valleys, and deep gulphs of the ocean: that in heart we advance 
to the saints themselves above, yea draw them to us, scale the 
etherial towers, freely range through the celestial fields, measure the 
magnitudes, and determine the interstices of the stars, prescribe in- 
violable laws to the Heavens themselves, and confine the wandering 
circuits of the stars within strict bounds : lastly, that we comprehend 
the huge fabric of the universe, ‘admire and contemplate the won- 
derful beauty of the divine workmanship, and so learn the incredible 
force and sagacity of our own minds, by certain experiments, as to 
acknowledge the blessings of Heaven with a pious affection.” All 
this, and infinitely more, we owe to science. 

For what, then, do I contend, when I thus extol the Belles 
Lettres? I coNTEND THAT THE SCIENCES SHOULD NOT 
SUPERSEDE THE BELLES LETTRES, AS THEY ARE THE BEST 
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‘ FOUNDATION ON WHICH TO BUILD THE SCIENCES. I con- 
TEND THAT THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCES SHOULD BE 
POSTPONED UNTIL A CONSIDERABLE PROFICIENCY HAS 
BEEN MADE IN CLASSICAL LEARNING. I urge an attention to 
the Belles Lettres the more earnestly, because it appears that, in 
imitation of the French, especially since the revolution, the sciences 
which Bonaparte encouraged, (chiefly for the sake of raising engi- 
neers, gunners, surgeons, and all the other descriptions of people 
who assist in sieges and the work of slaughter,) are becommg, in 
England, the fashionable study, to the exclusion, or at least the 
comparative neglect, of polite literature. A change much to be 
lamented; because the Belles Lettres embellish all they touch. 
The muses, that preside over the Belles Lettres, scatter roses among 
the thorns of difficult and abstruse disquisition; they smooth the 
asperities, and diffuse a sunshine over the gloomiest , of 
scholastic philosophy. All books which become favorites with the 
people, and continue to be popular, must have a grace, which I 
have already expressed by the word AMENITY ; a smiling aspect, 
like the view of a beautiful country in the vernal season, illumined 
by the morning sunshine: and the amenity of books must result 
' from a certain insinuation of style, a certain ease and polish, a cer- 
tain delicacy of address, which teaches, without assuming the tone 
of instruction, and conveys the idea of deference and respect for 
the reader; while, by the solidity of the reasoning which it pre- 
serves, and the value of the knowledge which it imparts, it secures 
a coincidence of opinion, or produces conviction. Books of science 
are often destitute of these ornaments; and consequently soon fall 
into undeserved neglect or oblivion. Few of them have ever be- 
come classical. Buffon is a remarkable instance of the advantage 
which science derives from eloquence ; he adds the graces of style 
to the accuracy of science: his pen may be justly called a pencil ; 
for he delineates in the most attractive form, and paints whatever 
he touches with the most vivid and appropriate color : his science 
is the gold; his humanities shaped the image and stamped the 
superscription which gave it currency all over the civilized uni- 
verse. 

Malebranche,' who is generally classed with Locke, is still read 
with pleasure ; because he illumined the gloomy path of metaphy- 
sics with the lustre of rhetorical coloring, or the ornaments of 
polite literature. Locke is comparatively dull and neglected, be- 
cause he enlivened not his gravity with the embellishments of lan- 
guage and a warm imagination. From the heights of philosophy, 


a, Res ne profonds méditatifs qui aient jamais écrit: animé de cette 
imagination forte qui fait plus disciples que la verité. VoLtarre. 
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he looked down with scorn on the seducing arts of rhetoric, which 
he probably considered as wholly meretricious. Malebranche led 
his reader through labyrinths ; but then he cheered the progress by 
occasionally letting in the sunshine, and by turning aside, and 
stooping to cull flowers as he sojourned in the desest. 

Silver and gold, indeed, must always retain their intrinsic value ; 
but we do not use them as embellishments of our persons, or of our 
tabies, till the Dedalean hand of the artist has given fashion to the 
ore. The vehicle in which the salutary draught is administered, 
must be pleasant, or the fastidious patient will reject it. To render 
a work popular, imagery must be painted, and sentiments of an 
agreeable kind excited. Interest must be awakened by feeling and 
by fancy. Variety of tones, images, colors, is necessary to prevent 
the tedium of a scientific system, and to draw along the mind 
through the mazes of disquisition, in spite of the reluctance which 
is ever felt when labor is required without absolute necessity, or 
the recompense of pleasure. 

One book of science supplants another, and they successively 
drop, when new discoveries are made, as mere waste paper, into 
the gulf of oblivion ; but on works truly classical, time has lost its 
destroying power. Time only makes us more sensible of the 
beauty of works which apply to the feelings and imagination, as 
well as to the severity of reason. The fame of Milton has been 
rising ever since he first sold his copy of Paradise Lost for five 
ra, and was neglected, reviled, calumniated,—and immor- 
talized ! 

But it is said, that to allow a superiority, in any respect, to the 
Belles Lettres over the sciences, is to prefer the agreeable to the 
useful, and to value the blossom of the spring, more than the fruit 
of autumn. But we know that the blossom must precede the 
fruit ; and that, in the vernal season, when the eastern blast prevails, 
particular attention must be paid to its protection from the worm 
and the caterpillar. Human fife, indeed, is such, that whatever is 
innocently agreeable, is on that very account, useful. If we must 
form our estimate of things, from the greater or less degree of 
utility, according to the vulgar idea of it, then, indeed, the plough- 
man will take precedence of the astronomer, and the plough of the 
telescope. ‘Fhe Belles Lettres have contributed more than the 
sciences, to civilize whole nations, and to humanize the rough and 
rustic provincials, at a distance from capitals, in nations already 
civilized: they are, indeed, as the harp of Orpheus, capable of 
reclaiming the barbarian, and soothing the savage, by the melody 
of eloquence. 

There prevails, it is true, an unfortunate loquacity, without elo- 
quence, and a disgusting assurance, without solidity; but true 
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eloquence is the genuine result of polite literature. And of what 
infinite importance is the power of instructing and persuading by 
the faculty of speech! Religion is taught by eloquence; and 
morality borrows its aid to combat error and vice, to give addi- 
tional strength and effect to truth, and to add to the beauty of 
rectitude. No where more than in the church are required the 
graces both of eloquence and elocution: all the powers of reason- 
ing and rhetoric combined, are necessary to recommend the prac- 
tice of virtue: we are to persuade, as well as to teach, to engage 
the will, as well as inform the understanding, in the lessons of the 
sanctuary. All the beauties of composition and charms of lan- 
guage, with all the force of oratory, should be employed to induce 
men to practise what they acknowledge to be their duty. A full 
conviction of the truth, we find, is not enough, unless the affections 
are won over to its side. ‘The senate, the pulpit, the bar, are all 
indebted for their greatest honors to eloquence. And there is also 
an eloquence of conversation, displayed at the convivial board; a 
feast of reason, abounding with choicest dainties, culled from the 
muse’s store ; and who will deny that the muse’s store is originally 
supplied from the grammar school ? 

While we are speaking of eloquence, it is delightful to recollect, 
for the honor of the Belles Lettres, with what solicitude some of our 
favorite classics insist on the inseparable union of virtue with elo- 
quence. Cicero himself describes an orator as “ Vir bonus dicendi 
peritus,” a good man skilled in eloquence; and the excellent 
Quintilian requires goodness as an indispensable requisite in the cha- 
racter of an orator; he does not enlarge more earnestly on the neces- 
sity of genius or talent, than of honesty, integrity, and an unspotted 
character. And, indeed, nothing contributes so much to persuade 
even the bad man, as an opinion, that he who is attempting to per- 
suade him, is himself good and speaks without guile. 

But this admirable description of a true orator, which reflects so 
much glory on our classical literature, and so usefully inculcates 
a fine moral, has a more comprehensive signification than it presents 
at first view; since it may, by strict analogy, be applied not 
only to the orator but to the poet, the philosopher, even the no- 
vel and dramatic writer; and indeed to every one who ventures 
to offer his thoughts and sentiments to public notice. There 
is no one, who, when he invites the world to participate in the 
fruits of his studies, either as a public speaker or writer, but is 
under an obligation, as an honest citizen, to present nothing to 
public view, but what is, at least, perfectly innocuous. Of this 
point every man should be certain, before he seuds into the world 
that which when once emitted, can never return, and which may do 
good or harm beyond all calculation. The Belles Letters, which 
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we praise so much, when employed to decorate a work injutious to 
the morals of a people, are but as the paint and varnish on the visage 
of a sallow, haggard, loathsome, courtesan! A good man, when he 
leaves his retirement and steps forward, as an author, may indeed 
recommend his work to notice by every ornament which the huma- 
nities supply ; but at the same time, he is bound to employ all the 
talent natural or acquired, which he possesses, in diminishing as far 
as his influence extends, and his power permits, all moral evil, aud 
in promoting all moral good ; for moral evil is the bane of human 
happiness, and moral good its most copious source, and firmest 
security. The charms of the Belles Lettres acquire au infinite 
augmentation both of beauty and value, when they are auxiliary to 
the cause of truth, and when displayed in all their lustre, to invite 
poor erring mortals from the rough roads of passion, folly, and vice, 
to that wisdom “all whose ways are pleasantness, and all whose 
paths are peace.” ‘To effect this grand purpose, is greatly in the 
power of those classical excellencies of style and manner, to the 
attainment of which our old grammar schools directly lead ; when 
they are conducted on the plan laid down by founders, whose piety 
was as sincere, and whose wisdom as sound, as their bounty was 
large. ‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise,” they are taught under these roofs, 
where unnumbered disciples have been daily accustomed to “ think 
of these things.”* And many of them “ thinking of these things,” 
have been at length qualified to go forth into the world, as a 
“‘ great company of preachers ; as men giving counsel by their un- 
derstanding, and declaring prophecies; leaders of the people by 
their counsels, and by their knowledge of learning meet for the 
people ; wise and ELOgUENT in their instructions, honored in 
their generations, and the glory of their times ; the people tell of 
their wisdom, and the congregation show forth their praise.”* 
The man of letters then, in whatever mode he exerts his abilities 
for public view, whether serious or comic, is required by these 
great masters of rhetoric, to be a GOOD MAN; a man of right 
feelings, and of honest and benevolent principles, as well as of an 
understanding cultivated, and a taste refined by the study of the 
most beautiful models of composition. ‘To instruct mankind is a 
high and noble office. Conscious of its dignity, a good man (as 
these ancient authors teach us,) will sacrifice all empty fame, and 
vain applause, to discharge it faithfully. A good man, no less at- 
atched to truth and beauty in morals than in arts, will neglect no or- 


' Philipp. iv.8.  — * _Ecclesiasticus xliii. 3, 4. 7. 
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pament that can inspire a taste for them, and therefore will display 
all the graces which his subject admits, and which his classical edu- 
cation enables him to imitate in his maturer age. Esteem, lasting 
esteem, the esteem of good men, like himself, will be his reward, 
when the gale of ephemeral popularity shall have gradually subsided. 
Self-esteem also, will cause bimm to look back on his works with 
complacency, He leaves no baneful legacy of corruption to an 
unborn race. He has not lived im vain; much less to do mischief 
and aggravate the misery of human life. He has not adminis- 
tered a poison, but an antidote. ‘The liveliest imagination, the 
most brilliant wit, the most extensive knowledge, the most copi 
eloquence, have no just claim to the praise of posterity, if they have 
all been perversely employed to seduce a whole people from truth, 
and lead to those errors, which bring “ confusion and every evil 
work” on society, and add bitterness and pungency to all the 
unavoidable evils of private life. These, and such as these, are 
the moral lessons given by the classic writers who studied, acquired, 
and recomended the elegancies of polite literature, both by rule 
and by example." 

I cannot leave this subject without adverting to a charge against 
grammar schools, which has asserted, that little attention is paid in 
them to religion. That because they require a knowledge of heathen 
mythology, they teach idolatry and pclytheiial, instead of religion, 
is a silly accusation, too absurd for a serious defence. The sta- 
tutes of the ancient endowed foundations are very particular and 
peremptory in requiring daily prayers in grammar schools, and 
constant attendance on public worship. Many of the schools, 
indeed, are almost chapels; so much time do they devote to prayer 
and catechetical instruction. The intervals of public service on 
Sundays, are usually employed in giving lectures and expounding, 
the scriptures. The Greek Testament is always read in the classes. 
Exercises, consisting of versions from the Scriptures, are frequent, 
and in general nothing is neglected, which can be done, allowing 
for human infirmity, to inspire the scholars with a due sense of 
religion, and a love of “ whatsoever things are pure and praise- 
worthy.” The steady, uniform purpose is to lead boys, (eis xaAoxarya- 


1 Nec meus hic sermo est,” sed quem preceperunt Cicero, Quintilianus, 
Seneca, aliique quamplurimi, qui puerorum ob oculos, in scholia literis 
humantoribus, dicat4, quotidie versantur. Many of the French authors, 
too, treat admirably on the Belles Lettres, and on education, and concur in 
asserting the moral aswell as literary excellence of the classics; and it would 
be culpable to omit the name of Rottry, the modern Quintilian, and the 
teacher of all that is good and amiable in life as well as in letters, I might 
have crowded the margin with references and quotations from Greek, Latin, 
and French, corroborative of all the opinions and sentiments expressed in 
these pages; but they would have occupied too much space. 
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Sins) to taste, and love, not only the beauty of arts and sciences, but 
of virtue and religion. The muses, the graces, and the virtues, 
seem to go hand in hand, and unite voice to voice, in giving glory 
to God, and commemorating their founder. In both instances 
they exclaim, (with an awful difference of devotion indeed,) “ Tuy 
WILL BE DONE.” 

Upon the whole, then, if the welfare of society require that a 
most reverential regard be paid to wills' and testaments in general, 
and particularly to the wills and testaments of founders and bene- 
factors, in the punctual execution of whose beneficent deeds the 
interest of multitudes is deeply concerned ; if there prevail (as in 
justice there ought) any public solicitude to preserve inviolate the 
BIRTHRIGHT and inheritance of persons now living, or who may 
hereafter live, in the towns, villages, or districts, intended, by the 
wills and testaments of founders and benefactors, to be benefitted in 
things of the highest moment,—to be benefitted ror EVER, and 
to be benefitted also, in the mode by their wisdom and goodness 
plamly and imperatively prescribed ;—if there remain any esteem 
for the treasures of ancient poetry, eloquence, history; any taste 
for the charms of elegant literature, whether ancient or modern, 
so conducive to meliorate and soften the human dispositition ; any 
anxiety to maintain the national character, so promotive of its 
prosperity; any reverence for religion, or esteem for its autho- 
rized teachers; any vigilance to guard the morals, the manly 
spirit, the liberty of the country,—then, it is to be hoped, the 
legislature will pause, and ponder well all consequences of a mea- 
sure that may degrade the old endowed schools, that may lower 
the education of the middle and higher ranks of the people, and 
discourage that sort of literature which, as it has been shown in the 
preceding pages, is not only in the highest degree ornamental, but 
beneficial to the community. _Let, therefore, all the foundation 
grammar schools be rescued from the barbarous innovation, as well 
as the favored few, which, by a most unfair partiality, it is proposed 
to exempt; let the increased funds, wherever they exist to a 
sufficient amount, be expended in furthering the founder’s original 
intention, by creating exhibitions and scholarships in the Universities ; 
the college, (in the amended state of discipline,) being in most 
cases, necessary to complete a liberal education ; and for the profes- 
sion of the church, in the far greater number of dioceses, now 
rendered indispensable. With valuable advantages of this kind, 


* NOMO®ETEITO piv yap exacros ext trois éavrov Ta cixdra, kal torw NOMOZ 4 
rovrov BOYAH. Nove xi. 22.—In the Roman code, LEGaRe, (to bequeath,) is 
a term of legislation. To sanction by a will, was to make alaw, no less 
binding than the law of the land; and the testator was, in this instance, a 
legislator, Wills were like acts of legislation. 
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added from the augmented revenues, there can be, in no case, a 
FAILURE OF OBJECTS, proper and numerous enough to fill the 
classes of the grammar schools. Rugby school, for instance, 
since its improved estates have been thus employed, although the 
village was one of the very smallest, and in a district but scantily 

eopled, has become, in numbers, as well as fame, one of the first 
in the kingdom. By pursuing this course, not only will the founder’s 
will be most effectually promoted, but a benefit, such as never will 
arise to this country again, (the benefit of endowments all over the 
kingdom, designed to diffuse polite literature,) will be handed 
down, as it ought to be, without diminution of effeet, or abase- 
ment of character, to the remotest posterity. 
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Or all the Religious systems, which have been established on the 
principles of the Gospel, by the knowledge of the Scriptures, the 
wisdom of experience, the sincerity of truth, and the zeal of piety, 
none can be compared,—in the opinion of one, who has not been 
an inattentive observer of Christian sects,—to that of the Church 
of England. That establishment was the result of long, deep, 
and severe investigation. It was not, as it has often been objected 
by the enemies of the Reformation, the casual effect of the 
passions of Henry VIII. The materials for the destruction of the 
system of corruption in doctrine, and abuses in practice, had been 
forming during many years; he himself had vainly endeavoured 
to prevent their accumulation. The pile was at last completed, 
and he brought the torch which gradually effected the conflagra- 
tion; but his hand was only the instrument of the will of the 
people. To collect the component parts of the new edifice was 
the work of three reigns. Tenet was to be confronted with tenet, 
errors of interpretation were to be corrected, false opinions were 
to be rectified, original meanings were to be recovered, primitive 
simplicity was to be resorted to, and perfection, as far as it is 
compatible with the nature of man, was to be attained. Length 
of time was necessary ; length of time was given, and the work 
was completed." 


' For a satisfactory account of the progress of the Reformation’ in 


the Church of England, the reader is referred to Dr. Laurence’s Bampton 
Lectures, 
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To him, who admires the beauty, and appreciates the excel- 
lence, of this structure, it is a subject of wonder that so many 
schisms should exist in this country. ‘That difference of opinion, 
ever in a state of activity, which is not permitted to alter and 
mould the political Constitution at pleasure, is at liberty to vary 
the forms of religious worship. Hence the love of independence, 
and the impatience of restraint, natural to mankind, find ina 
variety of sects an ample field of exercise. 

The guardians of the Church of England should act with the 
greatest vigi le rar | should be always at their post ; ‘for al- 
though the citadel is built on a rock, against which the open or 
secret attacks of its enemies shall not prevail, yet the outposts are 
frequently threatened to be driven in by irruptions from so many 
quarters, that it is their duty to acquire a knowledge of the causes, 
which e those inroads. 

Of causes, a few shall be exposed, with a view to point 
the public attention to the practicability of their removal. 

I. One of these is found in the incessant efforts made by some 
sectaries to extend their numbers and their influence. To counter- 
act this disposition by corresponding labors, without persecution 
and without hostility, is the object of a wise policy. But while 
we lament the existence, and deprecate the increase, of sectaries, 
prudence suggests the advice of the Doctor of the law in Jerusa- 
lem: Refrain from these men, and let them alone. The Govern- 
ment will respect their prejudices, and be satisfied with enacting 
regulations consistent with their liberty of conscience, but tendi 
to correct the abuses, which by the nature of things will silently 
creep into every human system. From these the Church of Eng- 
land has not been perfectly free; but the Legislature has from 
time to time judiciously applied the necessary correctives. It 
seems equally expedient that Dissenters should submit to the same 
control, exercised with lenity, moderation, and judgment, 

The principal source of the evils of schism is the abuse of the 
Act of ‘foleration. «‘ An unlimited toleration of all Religions,” 
says an ingenious writer, attached to the civil and ecclesiastical 
establishments of his country, ‘is the most effectual means of 
putting an end to all religious dissensions, which thrive under 
persecution, and, when they cease to be opposed, cease to exist.” 
But although the jewel is to be scrupulously preserved, it is neces- 
sary sometimes to shake off the dust, which will settle on it, and 
in time obscure its brilliancy. 


* Soame Jenyns’s Works, vol. 111. Disquisition viii.. 
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An indiscriminate admission of persons to the Ministry, often 
without probation, sometimes without qualification, is not only dero- 
gory to the dignity of the sect, but detrimental to the interests of 

eligion. The evil is constantly spreading, both by new schis- 
matics, who require a separate Minister, and by new Ministers, 
who are in want of congregations. ‘* Where no uniform mode of 
public worship is to be adopted,” says the same writer, “every 
man, who has a sense of Religion, may make one for himself ; 
from whence innumerable sects spring up, each of which may 
chuse a Minister, who being dependent for subsistence on the 
voluntary and precarious liberality of his congregation, must in- 
dulge their humors, submit to their passions, and learn of them 
what doctrines they wish to be taught ; and consequently none but 
the most ignorant would undertake such an employment. A people 
thus left to the dominion of their own imaginations and passions, and 
the instructions of such teachers, would split into as many sects and 
parties, divisions and subdivisions, as artifice and enthusiasm can 
produce ; each of which would be attacked with violence and sup- 
ported with obstinacy.”' On the other hand, an interested, some- 
times a conscientious, founder of a new doctrine, may easily prac- 
tise on the credulity of a set of men by the charms of novelty, 
and form one of those new establishments, of which we see fre- 
quent instances. Thus the cause and effect are easily commutable. 

In the Church of England, in the Church of Rome, and in some 
other establishments, a regular system of education, a long and 
deep theological study, are necessary preparations for the minis- 

A strict examination of the learning and fitness of a candi- 
date, testimonials from beneficed clergymen of his moral and reli- 
gious character, a repeated appeal to the people for objections to 
his claims, and a proof that a new laborer is wanted in the vine- 
weg of the Church, are punctually exacted in our Establishment. 

ut an illiterate person, unknowing and unknown but by a small 
number of his equals, may by the Act of Toleration demand a 
licence to preach and explain the Scriptures to Sectaries. 

An attempt was lately made by an active and zealous friend of 
the Church of England to bring the subject before Parliament.* 
His object was, not to diminish the privileges, but to increase the 
dignity, of the Dissenting Ministry ; to preserve the benefit, but to 
remedy the abuses, of the Act ; to promote the pure and_reasona- 
ble service of God, without inforcing any particular mode of wor- 
ship. The candor, the moderation and the deference, with which 


* Ibid. * Lord Sidmouth, 
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the subject was introduced, seemed to secure its admission into 
a Committee ; but such was the alarm excited among all descrip- 
tions of Dissenters, such was the spirit and number of the peti- 
tions, which burst upon the House, that the motion was rejected, 
to the surprise not only of the noble mover, but of many of the 
firmest supporters of a liberal and judicious toleration. e prin- 
cipal argument urged in the Addresses was the danger of innova- 
tion, the apprehension that the slightest alteration in the Act would 
lead to the total subversion ofit.'| This sophistry cannot be too 
strongly reprobated. The Dissenters thus oppose the principles 
of the Reformation, of the Revolution, of every improvement in 
civil and political, as well as religious establishments.* If their 
reasoning has any force, it will for ever forbid them to petition for 
the repeal of the Test Act. They must be consistent in the appli- 
cation of their principle.’ 

They deprecate all interference of the Legislature in their eccle- 
siastical concerns. If an attempt were made to subject them to 
the jurisdiction of the Heads of the Church of England, their 
ebjection would be valid. But no control over the appointment 
of their Ministry is even in the most indirect manner suggested, 
It is the wish of many of their most constitutional friends to main- 
tain the respectability of their Ministers. ‘This wish is consistent 
with a strict attention to their qualifications; it is founded on the 
earliest practice of Christianity. It is a principal object of St. Paul, 
in the ordination of Ministers of Christ, to check those, who desired 
to be teachers, understanding neither what they said, nor whereof 
they affirmed. He exercised the most cautious circumspection in 
the appointment of Preachers of the word ; he selected Timothy, 
whom he calls his own son in Faith, because he had learned and 
been assured of the things relating to the doctrine of the Gospel, 


* The greatest abuse has arisen, not so much from the original Act of 
Toleration, as from the extension of it in 1779. Thus the plea of the danger 
of alteration either falls to the ground, or may be urged against the petitio- 
ners. 

2 Many are the salutary regulations, which a fear of innovation has 
obstructed. The excellent Doddridge informs us in one of his Letters that 
he, and several other eminent Disseuters, had formed a project, in concur- 
rence with the Bench of Bishops, to effect a union between the Church of 
England and the orthodox Dissenters; but that the Privy Council checked 
this intention by expressing a wish to suffer things, that were at rest, to 
remain in that state ! 

Dissenters are relieved by the annual Act of Indemnity from the opera- 
tion of the Test Act, which is thus become little more than a dead letter. 
They are Members of Parliament and of Corporations. Those, who oppose 
Catholic emancipation from the apprehension that Dissenters must be 
equally admitted to the same privileges, overlook that important difference. 


OL. XIX. Pain. NO. XXXVIII. 2H 
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because from a child he had known the Holy Scriptures, and had 
consequently been dedicated to the Ministry from his early youth. 
So apprehensive is the great Apostle of the danger of the sudden 
and indiscriminate appointment of Ministers, that he charges him 
to lay hands suddenly on no man. Our Saviour himself chose his 
Disciples, not because, though illiterate, they thought themselves 
qualified ; but because his omniscience had discovered their pecu- 
har fitness for the propagation of his Gospel. And his instructions 
and his example, his word and his works, from the time that he 
first called them to that of his Ascension, had eminently prepared 
them for the reception of his Holy Spirit. Ministers of the mys- 
teries of God are sent forth as lights to the world; hence the 
brightness of their understanding, and the clearness of their Faith, 
should be made manifest.'. St. Paul directs an examination, not 
only of the religious, but of the moral, character of the candidates. 
Let them, says he, first be proved ;—then let them use the office of a 
Deacon, being found blameless.—In order to follow the traces of 
this enlightened founder of ecclesiastical discipline, it may humbly 
be suggested that every description of Christians should chuse a 
Committee of the Heads of their sect, who should have the power 
to examine every candidate for the Ministry, and whose report of 
his moral and religious qualifications should entitle him to all the 
clerical powers and civil Fs om allowed by the Constitution to 
Ministers of Religion. From this regulation the happiest conse- 
quences would flow to the public instruction of the people of all 
denominations in the doctrines of the Gospel and in the service of 
God.? 


* Memoria proditum est, Aluredum haud facile pati consuésse, quempiam in 
Sacerdotum collegium venire, nisi vir probus atque literis institutus esset ; utpote 
qui probe sciret Sacerdotes, secundam vetus verbum, spectaculum factos esse mundo, 
ac propterea alios mortales vivendi modum facilé ab illis mutuari, 

Polydore Virgil. 

* 2 This regulation is confirmed by the opinion of a sagacious writer: “ To 
obviate by every pene mild endeavour the evils, which unavoidably 
must flow from a loose and indefinite admission of spiritual teachers of any 
description, is a matter of the very first importance to the interests of reli- 
gion, morality, and good order. Nor ought it to give the smallest umbrage 
to the true friends of religious toleration, that some endeavour was used to 
keep out, as much as possible; men of the most deplorable ignorance and 

vity, from the same ready access and participation with those of a 

ferent character, in the exercise of holy offices; committing, as it were, a 
sort of sacrilege on the envied blessings of religious Toleration. 

* “This supposition being allowed, it follows, that nothing like the disap- 
probation of the worthy part of Dissenters,* could at all endanger the safety 


' * A minister, among the Independents, of considerable learning and po- 
pularity, expressed his Aearty approbation of these remarks, and doubted not 
of the same ready concurrence and support from his Brethren, and the re- 
spectable part of the Dissenting Interest at large. 
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Some of the most reflecting and conscientious among the regue 
lar Dissenters allow the necessity of an Ecclesiastical Establishment 
in a State, although they cannot conform to all the doctrines and 
ritual of the Church of England. Perfection in an Establishment 
cannot be attained by man; if it could, it would probably fail to 
receive universal assent, unless it were possible 

“ To make one reason have the same effect 
Upon all apprehensions.” 

«Should it be still insisted on,” to use the words of an author 
before quoted, ‘ that every man is obliged to profess and exercise 
that religion, which appears to him most consonant to reason, and 
most acceptable to God, with which no government can have a 
right to meddle, or power to control; I shall only ariswer, that 
all this is undoubtedly a mistake, which arises from applying propo- 
sitions to men, as members of national communities, which are 
applicable to them only as individuals. Mankind ought always 
to be considered in a two fold capacity; as individuals, and as 
members of society ; that is, as men, and as citizens; in which 
different situations, so different are their relations and duties, that 
there is scarce a proposition, which we can affirm of them with 
truth in one, which is not false, if applied to them in the other. 
Itis by this misapplication that the zealous advocates for unbounded 
liberty, civil and religious, deceive their followers, and some- 
times themselves, and draw conclusions equally destructive of all 
government and religion. ‘Thus, for instance, they assert that all 
men are by nature free, equal, and independent: this, when ap- 
plied to men asa general species, is true; they then apply this 
assertion to men, who are members of civil communities, to whom 
subordination is necessary, and obedience to their superiors an 
indispensable duty, and therefore in regard to whom it is absolute- 
ly false; and yet from hence they endeavour to prove, that govern- 
ment is an infringement of the natural rights of mankind. In like 
manner they affirm, that every man is obliged to make choice of 
that religion, and to adhere to that mode of worship, which ap- 


of this measure by any opposition to it from them; on the contrary, it may 
fairly be presumed, that they would most cordially approve and promote by 
their endeavours the success of it. Lest however it might give offence, if 
ecclesiastical persons were to interfere and determine on the pretensions of 
those, who asked a license from the civil Magistrate, it would be right in the 
very first instance to remove all prejudice of that sort, and to make the Dis- 
senters themselves judges in their own cause: for this purpose, there might 
be committees appointed in every large town, county, and city, selected from 
the most approved Ministers of different denominations, who should -be 
‘authorised to investigate the pretensions and recommendations of every 
person, who, as a public teacher, was desirous of availing himself of the 
Act.”—Dr. Barry’s Call to a new Species of Dissenters, page 20, 3d Ed. 
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pear to his judgment to be the purest, and most acceptable to his 
Creator: this proposition, likewise, with regard to men considered 
as individuals, ig true; but this they apply to members of national 
communities, and established churches, with regard to whom 
it is not true; for, as such, they are bound in duty to profess that 
religion, and practice that mode of worship, which the laws of 
that community enjoin, provided they find nothing in them _posi- 
tively evil; yet from hence they would persuade us, that every 
individual has a right to desert, or even to oppose, the established 
religion of his country, whenever he finds, or fancies he can find, 
a better. Thus are their unwary admirers deceived: the truth of 
these propositions they cannot deny, and have not perhaps sagacity 
sufficient to discover their misapplication.”* 

Let it not be concluded from the expression of similar sentiments, 
that any opposition is intended to the regular and conscientious 
Dissenters. Ihave beheld too much learning, candor, zeal for 
the diffusion of Christianity, and desire for conciliation, in many 
of them, not to cherish every suggestion, that would bring us 
together into one fold, as we profess to follow one shepherd. I 
earnestly entreat them to consider the liberality and tenderness, 
which the Church of England exercises towards those of her 
children, whose sentiments are marked by slight shades of difference 
on speculative points. The entreaty is founded on the convic- 
tion that they are capable of adorning by their conduct the doctrines 
of the Church. We seldom wish to associate with those whom 
we think incapable of egry intercourse, or unfit for the commu- 
nication of the charities of life.* 
~ IL. —The system of Tithes is another ostensible cause of disaffec- 
tion to the Church. It would be easy to prove that tithes are 
equal in right and antiquity to the property of the land. Calculated 
at atenth, they scarcely, in the hands of the clergy, amount to 
a twentieth, of the produce. They are not, in fact, paid by the 
tenants, who are the loudest in censure ; they are deducted from 
the rent. It is always observable that tithe-free estates are the 
dearest to the occupier. 

But nothing should be suffered to eclipse the mutual reflection 
of love and kindness between the pastors and their flocks. The 
claim of tithes, however reasonable and moderate, occasions discon- 
tent ; and the mind of the hearer, discontented with the preacher, 


' Soame Jenyns, Vol. III. page 287. 

* They are requested to read attentively Bishop Huntingford’s Call for 
Union with the Established Church, addressed to English Protestants, in which 
the learned and excellent author has given the most forcible reasons for Union, 
not only by his own arguments, but by Extracts from the most eminent 
writers, ~ 
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becomes indisposed to receive instruction with docility and 
benefit. Appeals are frequently made to Courts of law for 
decisions in tithe causes; and, although the verdict is gene- 
rally in favor of the clergy, such is the perversity of human nature, 
that those, who have provoked the contention by their refusal to 
comply with an equitable proposal, are the most disposed to har- 
bour resentment. Proprium est humani generis odisse quem lase- 
ris. A Clergyman, in too many cases, finds himself obliged either 
to sacrifice a considerable portion of a moderate claim, or to incur 
the harassing animosity, and therefore fail in convincing the under- 
standing, in moving the hearts, and directing the conduct, of his 
parishioners. 

Influenced by a wish to remove these obstructions, some writers 
on public economy have exercised their sagacity in suggesting 
plans for a commutation of tithes. But they es been more 
attentive to the exoneration of the land than to the permanent 
interest of the clergy. A late Minister had devised a scheme for 
the redemption of tithes, which would indeed have accelerated the 
extinction of the national debt, but would have destroyed the just 
independence of the church, and importance of the clerical cha- 
racter. Had not his authority been counteracted by the remon- 
strances of some eminent friends of the Establishment, the clergy 
of England would probably have been sunk into that state of degra- 
dation, to which French ecclesiastics are reduced. 

The commutation, the most beneficial to all parties, seems to 
be that of the tithe into land. It is more free from objection 
than any other mode, that has been proposed ; and its difficulties 
may be more easily removed than those of any other expedient." 
With proper security for the publicity of the conditions, and for 
the duration, of the lease of a clerical estate, an effectual provision 
would be made for the interest of the Church. This principle 
has been acknowledged in practice. It has placed in the hands of 
the clergy a certain quantity of glebe-land, which in some cases 
nearly amounts toa sufficient provision, and which never fails to 
increase the value of a living in a proportion greater than the ex- 
tent of titheable land. In the case of Inclosures, the clergy 
almost invariably take their proportion in land rather than in tithe. 
And the augmentation of small livings by Queen Anne’s bounty 
cannot fully take place, unless a piece of land can be purchased 
to the amount of the sum allowed.—These are practical arguments 
in favor of this species of clerical property, which, it is presumed, 
are not undeserving of serious attention. 


. * The most satisfactory work on that subject is Mr.-Howlett’s Inquiry on 
Tithes, 
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III. A lamentable deficiency exists in the salary of many parishes 
in the Established church. Many perpetual curacies, charged with 
the care of an extensive population, the lands of which are in the 
possession of laymen, yield an income of less than 30/. a year. 
By the official returns of the small livings in England and Wales 
in 1810, it appears that 3,998 are under the value of 150/. a year. 
Of these, 

12 do not exceed 10/. a year, 
We ppc es tube: 
BOI ns. s-cccceses Sy 
OO ccsdesiess stat 
43S coccccccccee 50, 
In the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, the parishes of which average 
more than 2000 inhabitants, all of the Church of England, the 
clergy are constant in their residence, conscientious in the dis- 
charge of their office, and exemplary in their conduct. So attach- 
ed are the people to the performance of their religious duties, that 
more than one thousand persons have presented themselves at the 
altar, on the two Easter Sundays in a country parish in Jersey, and 
have all received the Sacrament from the hands of one clergyman. 
Nor are the public services of the clergy confined to their clerical 
functions. The invasion of that island in 1779 was chiefly de- 
feated by the skill of one clergyman, and that of 1781 by the 
spirited conduct of another. It is not generally known, but 
the Government should be often reminded, that the great tithes 
constitute the salary of the Governors, and that the clergy are 
therefore reduced to an income very inadequate to their merits. 

The present funds for the increase of small livings are incom- 
mensurate to the magnitude of the object; and the late Parlia- 
mentary grants have afforded but an inconsiderable addition. ‘The 
tenths, which were originally received by the High Priest from the 
Levites, were levied by the Pope on ecclesiastical livings, and, 
after the Reformation, fell, together with the first fruits, to the 
Crown. ‘These funds were, by the pious munificence of Queen 
Anne, appropriated to the increase of small livings. But the 
amount of these, fixed in the reign of Edward I, is at present little 
more than nominal. The abolition of the first fruits would relieve 
the clergy from a burden, which in the case of small livings is often 
borne with difficulty. Instead of a tenth, if a twentieth of the net pro- 
duce of the livings were impartially’ levied, every living would soon 
be provided with a decent subsistence. But this could not be done 
with justice, unless some equivalent advantages, or some propor- 
tionate exemptions, were granted to the clergy.*—If no clergyman 


' To this contribution lay-impropriations ought, of course, to be subject. 
* The abolition of Moduses would be expedient on every principle, not 
only of equity, but of common sense. 
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undertook the care of more than one church with double, or of 
two with single, duty, the salary of perpetual curacies in the patro- 
nage of laymen would soon be raised to a reasonable amount with« 
out any Episcopal or Parliamentary interference. 

IV. The internal causes of some of the difficulties, under 
which the clergy often labor, arise from the changes, which time 
has introduced into the exercise of the offices of society, and 
into the mild spirit of our Courts of law, since the enactment of 
the ecclesiastical Canons. The gentleness of liberality, of candor, 
and of conciliation, has gradually smoothed the features of insti- 
tutions, in their origin necessarily strict and severe. But a clergy- 
man is sometimes perplexed in the adoption of the letter or the 
spirit in his practice. It happens not unfrequently that he is con- 
vinced of the propriety of following the canon and the rubric: 
but the fear of singularity and of obloquy deters him from his 
purpose. The offices of Baptism, of Burial, and of the Commu- 
nion' enjoin precautions and conditions, of which the conscien- 
tious observer might be involved in legal discussions. The whole- 
some strictness of the primitive Church, the relaxation of which 
is lamented in the rubric to the office of Commination, prevented 
by the _ of public exposure the commission of many sins, 
which is tolerated by the false delicacy of the age; which the 
clergy lament, but which they cannot expose without the danger 
of more than evil report. 


In a late publication, professing to point out, and to correct, abuses in the 
Established Church, a proposal is made to take one tenth from the amount 
of every benefice, without any equivalent to the Clergy, for the increase of 
small livings. The Author is probably not aware of the burdens pressing 
on the Clergy, whose profession obliges them to maintain a respectable fen 
..in Society, to exercise hospitality, and to administer pecuniary as well as 
spiritua) comfort to the miserable objects of theircare. He doesnot know 
that every prudent Clergyman, who has a family, lays out more than a 
tenth of his income to preserve them from the horrors of indigence, when 
he shall be no more, o the Insurance of his Life. He has not seen the 
distressing instances of Clergymen, who werereduced, by the necessity of 
paying the tax on their income, to relinquish their Insurances. He appears 
to be as much a stranger to the clear revenues, as he is to the meritorious 
character, of the Established Clergy. 

* The Rubric for the Communion was framed by our ancestors for the 
most pious purposes ; but it is now disregarded, by the people from conveni- 
ence, and by the clergy from delicacy. It would not be difficult to quote 
cases, in which decisions have been made in opposition to the directions of 
the Rubric in other offices of the Church. SeeArchdeacon Daubeney’s Let- 
ter to Sir John Nicholl. 

It is still customary in the Church of Scotland for the Minister to distri- 
bute tokens of admission to those of his fluck, who have signified their 
intention to receive the Sacrament, a few days befvure that, on which it is to 
be administered. These tokens are delivered to those, who worthily apply 
- - participation of that divine ordinance by the Minister standing at 
the altar, 
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V. Another inconvenience, to which the Establishment is ex. 
clusively subject, is the difficulties, which obstruct the erection 
of new places of worship. Among the sectaries, no sooner is the 
want of a Meeting-house suggested, than a commodious edifice 
greets the sight; no delay can arise, if the funds are ‘supplied. 
But the erection of a new Church or Chapel demands the previous 
assent of the Bishop, Patron, and the Incumbent: and the private 
interests of the two last are sometimes opposed to this division, 
not only of the right of presentation, but of the income of the 
benefice. Chapels are indeed frequently built in the Metropolis 
by private speculation ; but these are of Fires benefit, for few 
persons can be admitted, who do not pay for their seats a price 
adequate to the fair expectations of the proprietors. Zhe Gospel 
is not preached to the poor. And disputes sometimes arise be- 
tween the incumbent of the parish and the proprietors of the 
chapel, on the appointment of a preacher. The proper accom- 
modation of all ranks of people on a scale graduated by the in- 
crease of population cannot be committed, consistently with the 
interests of Religion, into any hands but those of the Bishops, 
whose knowledge of their dioceses, and whose zeal in the cause 
of Christianity, render them peculiarly qualified for this purpose. 

These causes might perhaps be removed by external regulations. 
But caution and firmness are equally necessary. The clamors 
of prejudice and suggestions of temporising inactivity are equally 
to be disregarded. 


THE suggestion of the internal improvements, which might 
promote the consolidation of our ecclesiastical strength, by check- 
ing religious dissention and drawing sectaries into the bosom of 
the Church of England, is a delicate subject. But firmness and 
sincerity will disdain to imitate the conduct of those temporisers, 
who would gladly see errors rectified and albuses removed, but are 
afraid of injuring their private interest by proposing a correction. 
If they ever venture to make an inquiry into the truth, they come, 
like Nicodemus, in the night ; they do not speak openly, for fear 
of the Jews. In this thing they desire to be pardoned, if they bow 
down themselves when they go into the house of Rimmon. A zea- 
lous supporter of the Church of England will not be swayed by 
pusillanimous views of interest; he will eagerly sacrifice all party 
views and selfish expectations to the hope of being instrumental in 
promoting the prosperity of that Establishment, on which he is 
convinced that the preservation of this country depends. 
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Behold, I send you forthas sheep in the midst of wolves; be 

therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. This advice 

of the great founder of the Christian church to its first Ministers 

is sttictly applicable to the Clergy of the Church of England, 

surrounded not only by the dangers of external hostility, but by 
perils by their own countrymen, by perils among false brethren. 

I.—It is a subject of lamentation that an imperfect understand- 
ing, or a partial acceptation, of the Articles of our Church should 
have induced some of the Clergy to adopt the most intolerant 
and proscriptive tenets of Calvinism. They arrogate to them- 
selves the exclusive title of Gospel Preachers ; but in reality they 
preach not the doctrines of the Gospel, but lay a disproportioned 
stress on the doctrinal parts of St. Paul’s Epistles, without a 
sufficient regard to his practical deductions. An examination of 
the progress of the Reformation in this country, and of the 
genuine Scriptural interpretations of the Articles, would direct 
their faith and practice in the knowledge and promulgation of the 
purest tenets and precepts of Christianity. 

But this disapprobation of a dangerous doctrine must not be 
construed into a recommendation of an opposite extreme. This 
cold, formal, inanimate mode of inculcating mere morality has 
driven many members of the Church, particularly in the lower 
ranks of life, to the conventicles of Calvinists and Methodists, 
where their attention is roused, their imagination struck, and 
their passions are excited, by warm, familiar appeals, not to 
their reason, but to their feelings. It is this captivating mode of 
preaching, 





“ Which, without passing thro’ the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end-at ence attains.” 


But the true end of preaching is to convince the judgment, as 
well as to touch the heart ; to appeal to the understanding as well 
as to the feelings; to inculcate the most beneficent duties of 
Christian morality, as well as the most lively principles of Christian 
faith. If the history of the opinions and of the modes of preach- 
ing in this country is examined, an undulation will be observed, 
sometimes rising to the giddy flights of enthusiasm, and sometimes 
sinking to the mere enforcement of moral obligations. At some 
periods the Son of God is represented as the only object of faith 
and adoration; in the Sermons of other times the name of Jesus 
is scarcely mentioned. It seems that at present we are rising 
from the latter extreme ; many of the clergy, particularly of the 
younger part, have adopted a more scriptural illustration of the 
subjects of their discourses, and a nearer approximation to the 
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unsophisticated doctrine of Salvation by Faith. Although they 
fail not in general to erect on this foundation the edifice of Chris- 
tian works, without which the principle is lifeless, and the system 
miserably defective, they have been stigmatised by the adherents 
of morality ; and the title of Gospel or Evangelical preacher, 
which was originally assumed as a badge of Christian excellence, 
is in danger of being adopted to denote fanaticism and wild enthu- 
siasm. Of this perversion of the sense of words we have in- 
stances in politics. ‘Thus the terms of loyalty and patriotism have 
been used by the calumnies of party in an injurious sense : the 
former has been applied to friends of corruption and abuses ; the 
latter has been attributed to the factious and the discontented. 
Thus Gospel preaching has been by some appropriated to the ex- 
tremes of Calvinism and to Methodism. We may indulge the 
hope that the time will never come, when the principles of pa- 
triotism and loyalty in politics, and of the Gospel in Religion, will 
be considered as derogatory to the character of a citizen and a 
Christian. When Ministers shall cease to be Evangelic Ministers, 
when Preachers shall no longer be Gospel Preachers, then shall 
we be arrived at those disastrous times, to which our Saviour 
alludes, in these remarkable words : When the son of man cometh, 
shall he find Faith on the earth? 

By the union of zeal with that knowledge, by which they are 
so eminently distinguished, the clergy of the Church of England 
may check the increase of Dissenters. With the patronage of 
the Establishment to stimulate their diligence ; with the testimony 
of approving conscience, if they make a proper use of the talent 
committed to their care; with the hope of drawing the blessings 
of Heaven on their endeavours; with the certainty that their 
labor will not be in vain in the Lord; they may be animated in 
the race of exertion to extend the pure and reasonable service of 
God, and adorn the doctrines of the Redeemer. So many ad- 
vantages, external and internal ; so much dignity in her establish- 
ment, so much soundness in her tenets, characterise the Church 
of England, that their united power must be almost irresistible, 
if they are urged by her Ministers with seriousness, fervor, and 
perseverance. But in the midst of so much activity in her op- 

nents, her sentinels must not slumber at their post ; they must, 
in the words of the Prophet, stand continually upon the watch- 
tower in the day time, and be set in their wards whole nights. 

Let a Clergymen deliver the doctrines of the Gospel with fide- 
lity and with zeal ;—let him preach Repentance towards God, and 
Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ, and inculcate the practice 
of Christian works founded on Christian principles ;—let his 
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addresses be made in a style adapted to the understandings and 
circumstances of his hearers ;—let him not only deliver his ex- 
hortations from the pulpit, but let him by his private admonition 
instruct the ignorant, appal the sinner, and reclaim the wanderer ; 
—let him not only teach, but familiarily explain, the Catechism 
to children ;—let him attend to the comfort and orderly be- 
haviour of the poor, and the judicious application of charities ;— 
let him visit the sick and afflicted, and pour the balm of religious 
consolation into their wounds ;—Ilet him reconcile divisions ;—let 
him es and even encourage, the occasional innocent recrea- 
tions of his people ;'—let him banish moroseness from the service 
of Religion ;—let him prove that her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths peace ;—above all, let his life be a tran- 
script of his doctrine ; and he will not fear the inroad of Sectarian 
principles.* 

In imitation of our annual visitations, the Sectarian Ministers 


* The bow must not be always bent, incessant application will weaken and 
deaden the mental faculties; hence relaxation is as necessary to the mind 
as to the body. Whenever puritanical austerity bas banished innocent re- 
creations from society, morose habits, and a sullen reserve, assumec under 
the name of seriousness, as foreign to the graces of religion as to thecheer- 
ful communications of social life, have disfigured the serene features of 
Christianity, and broken the moral intercourse of mankind. It is true that 
amusements have too often been perverted from their proper design; but 
if we refrain from the moderate use, by the apprehension of the possible 
abuse, of anenjoyment, the gifts of a beneficent Creator have been in vain 
dealt out to the world in that rich variety, which invites the taste, gratifies 
the sense, and claims the sweet returns of gratitude. He alone, who can- 
not regulate his recreations by the rule of reason and utility, should abstain 
from them ; he, whose soul is in danger of being absorbed in them; he who 
is tempted to become a lover of pleasures more than a lover of God, should 
renounce them for ever.* 

2 A clergyman, who, without being generally called a Gospel preacher, 
endeavours to deliver the doctrines of Christ with zeal and fervor, under- 
took for a few months the care of a country parish. He found in it a church 
with a congregation of less than 100 persons, and a Methodist meeting of 
more than 500. He made no public or private allusion to the latter; 
but its numbers gradually declined, me in three months it was shut 
up, and the church was filled. 

On another uccasion he had for a short time the duty of a church in the 
neighbourhood of a large town. At his first visit he had the mortification 
of seeing the road filled with a considerable part of the parish, who were 
repairing to a conventicle in the town. In a few weeks, he had the satis- 
faction of overtaking them all on their way to the church.—Thus by 
zeal and attention the wanderers may gradually be reclaimed, and the fold 
of the Establishment enlarged. 


* Let me be permitted to refer him, who is in doubt of the propriety of 
any part of his conduct, to the Address from a Clergyman to his Purishianers, 
page 121, Fifth Edition, for an infallible test. 
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appoint frequent conferences, in which they not a attend to 
the exterior forms and interests of their establishments, but propose 
new modes of confirming the stability, and extending the number, 
of their congregations. For the latter object, the clergy of Eng- 
land should frequently hold social, confidential meetings, in order 
to discuss,—not the patronage of the church,—but the means of 
preserving their flocks, the modes of conciliating their parishioners, 
and of turning the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, the dis- 
covery and recommendation of useful, and the detection and 
proscription of dangerous, publications. The clergy should as- 
semble with all their shades of difference ; by this communication 
of seutiments and collision of opinions, the moral preacher would 
adopt a more evangelical manner of instruction, and the evangelical 
preacher would lay a greater public stress on moral duties. One 
of the improvements suggested in this beneficial intercourse would 
be the establishment off an evening: service. It would be found 
that some clergymen, on their promotion to extensive parishes in 
towns, observing the afternoon service of the church neglected, 
and the evening conventicles crouded, have deferred the service 
till the evening, and have been gratified by a constant influx of 
devout worshippers. ‘The universal adoption of this plan in po- 
pulous places would be attended with many salutary effects. It 
would give an opportunity to those, whose sedentary or laborious 
employment requires some occasional relaxation, to make an ex- 
cursion in the country after the morning service. For it should 
not be forgotten that the Sabbath is not only a day of rest from 
secular business, and a time dedicated to the service of religion; 
but that a part of it should be employed in those sober and useful 
exercises, which promote the purposes of health and recruit the 
animal spirits. It is atime, the use of which should give new 
vigor both to the body and to the soul. 

II.—But the zealous labors of the clergy will fail in attaining 
the great objects in the view of the Church of England, unless 
they become universal. To this end, they must be seconded and 
encouraged by the dispensers of Ecclesiastical patronage. The 
highest dignities in the church should be bestowed on those, who 
by precept and example, by their theological learning and practi- 
cal piety, by their Faith and their Works, have contributed to ex- 
tend the Kingdom of God and the salvation of mankind. These 
are the,shining Lights, who should be commissioned by the sove- 
reign authority in the state to enlighten the world, to dispel the 
mists of doubt, to clear the clouds of scepticism, to spread the 
bright effulgence of Revelation before the wanderer benighted 
in the gloom of ignorance. In the selection of these, neither 
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rivate favor, nor public interest should be permitted to operate. 
Reclasiactionl patronage should never be subservient to parliament- 
ary influence. Connexions with the great by birth or domestic 
habits should not be an introduction to preferment; still less 
should services of a civil or political nature be rewarded by eccle- 
siastical dignities. Where high birth is united with spiritual en- 
dowments, with scriptural knowledge and exemplary piety, 2 Minis- 
ter of State will act wisely in giving it an occasional preference, 
There are now cletgymen of noble families, whose talents and 
whose virtues claim the highest situations. ‘These qualifications 
are the brightest gems, which should adorn the mitre. It is not 
sufficient that a candidate for ecclesiastical honors should be emi- 
nent for classical learning. Even a Huntingford and a Burgess 
would not have deserved the dignity to which they have been so 
judiciously raised, had they not been distinguished for literary and 
practical services to the cause of Religion. It is not merely the 
publication of a few sermons, such as a person of moderate 
abilities may write, guales ego vel Cluvienus, that intitles him to 
aspire to the highest honors. The Prelates of the Church of Eng- 
land should combine all the great endowments of the head, and 
all the good qualities of the heart, which can adorn human nature, 
They Srould exemplify the character drawn by St. Paul: they 
should have a zeal of God according to knowledge ; they should 
be blameless as the Stewards of God; not given to filthy luere ;' 
lovers of hospitality, lovers of good men ; sober, just, holy, tem- 
perate ; holding fast the faithful word, that they may be able by 
sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince; they should show 
themselves approved unto God; they should, in the emphatical 
words of His late Majesty, ‘not only preach Divinity,. but 
act Morality.” 


* Of the generous disinterestedness of many of the Heads of our church, 
two instances shall be here given, which ought to be universally known. 
’Arap cuewgy rdye Bixar’ ob xph rore.* ; 

One of the present Bishops was informed that arrears to a considerable 
amount were due from a property, to the tithes of which he was intitled. 
After much conscientious discussion of the subject, he was convinced that 
it was his duty to enforce the claim. In consequence of a legal investigation, 
the sum of near 70,0001. became his private property. He immediately order- 
ed a statement of the small livings in his diocese to be made; and he ap- 
propriated the whole of the sum to their augmentation. 

Another, now no more, Dr. Moss, Bishop of Oxford, became possessed, by 
the will of alate dignitary of the church, of a property amounting to more 
than 10,000/. Finding that the testator had left some relations, to whom an 
increase of income would be acceptable, he divided among them the whole 
of the property, excepting a small sum, which he reserved as a memorial 
of the affectionate intentions of his friend. 


* Eurip. Fragm. 
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These strictures are not meant to be confined to the highest 
dignities. The disposal of all benefices should be founded on the 
same conscientious, independent principles ; it should have no other 
end in view than the eternal salvation of the souls committed to 
the care of the Mimisters, the prosperity of the Church, and the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God. If the dispensers of pre- 
ferment disdained to listen to any plea but that of merit in the 
candidates, in the exercise of their sacred privileges, men would 
not enter into the Church because their interest could raise them 
to benefices and dignities ; the application of the reproach of Isaiah 
to the waichmen and shepherds of Israel would not be extended to us 
by the enemies of our Establishment. No pastors would be appoint- 
ed, but those, who do not shun to declare all the counsel of God ; 
who take heed unto themselves, and to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost has made them overseers, to feed the Church of God 
which he has purchased with his own blood. 

As the oracles of God are, in a more especial manner, commit- 
ted to the Bishops, they should be more generally the dispensers 
of ecclesiastical preferment. Private patronage is one of the 
causes of the extension of schism; it is an abuse, which calls 
for redress. Among the Sectaries, a Minister is not raised to 
a station of eminence by casual connexions with the great, or 
because he has distinguished himself for his civil or political exer- 
tions in favor of a patron; but because he has by his zealous 
efforts extended the celebrity, and increased the numbers, of his 
sect. The spiritual care of their flocks is never exposed to sale. 
—Private patrons do not consider to what au awful responsibility 
they subject themselves; they are not aware that they are account- 
able to the great Shepherd of our souls for the neglect of the 
Christian flocks, over whom it is their duty to appoint attentive 
and faithful pastors." Patronage in the hands of the laity affords a 


1“Tf those, who have the disposition of benefices, to which the care of 
souls is annexed, did consider this as a trust lodged with them, for which 
they must answer to God, and that they shall be in a great measure ac- 
countable tor the souls, that may be lost through the bad choice that they 
may make; if, I say, they had this more in their thoughts, than so many 
scores of pounds, as the living amounts to; and thought themselves really 
bound, as without doubt they are, to seek out good and worthy men, well 
ualified and duly prepared, according to the nature of that benefice, which 
y are to give; then we might hope to see men make it their chief study 
to qualify themselves aright; to order their lives and frame their minds, 
as they ought to do; and to carry on their studies with all application 
and diligence ; but as long as the short methods of application, friendship, 
or interest, are more effectual than the long and hard way of labor and study, 
human nature will always carry men to go the surest, the easiest, and the 
quickest way to work.” Bishop Burnett’s Pastoral Care, chap. 7. 
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melancholy proof that, in this state of imperfection, even the most 
generous passions of men often introduce causes of corruptian in 
the formation of the most beneficial systems of polity. The secu- 
lar traffic, which sometimes perverts the institutions of the Church, 
offers a serious yround of complaint, and a proper object of reform. 
This private patronage ought to be placed in the hands of the 
Bishops, who are the best qualified to investigate and to reward the 
merits of the clergy, and who are the most interested in the pros- 
perity of the Church, and the honor of our holy Religion. But 
as private property should not be violated, a sum of money should 
be raised and a fund appropriated for the purchase of liv- 
ings, the presentation of which should be vested in the na- 
tural guardians of the Church.’ Perhaps a certain proportion 
might be taken from the produce of the yearly tenths, increased in 
a ratio, which has been already suggested, and employed in the 
gradual completion of a plan, which would be more beneficial to 
the fundamental interests of the country than the most successful 
political or financial operation. 


These Observations arise from the most disinterested motives 
of removing every obstacle to the general adoption of the system 
of the Church of Christ, as it is established in this realm. Hold- 
ing the most sincere conviction that its internal doctrines are the 
genuine doctrives of the Saviour of the world, and that its exter- 
nal forms are derived from those, which were prescribed and sanc- 
tioned by the Apostles, I would sacrifice every selfish consideration, 
the hope of the most splendid advancement, to the desire of sug- 
gesting one hint, that might tend to promote the honor and dig- 
nity of that Church, and vindicate its claim to the perfection of 
beauty, and the joy of the whole earth.—Its enemies call it pre- 
sumption to appropriate these titles to an establishment, which is 
confined to a corner of the world, to England and some of its 
dependencies. The same objection has been made by Infidelity 
to the claim of Judea to contain the people of God. But, as once 
Jehovah did set his King upon his holy hill of Sion, the present 
appearance of the world gives us ground for the hope that, in this 
time of general defection from the Faith, the Church of England 
will be the source, from which the Earth shall be filled with the 


* Many illustrious instances may, no doubt, be adduced of private pa- 
trons, who have been guided by the purest regard to the honor of Religion 
in the disposal of their patronage. But few of them, it is hoped, would 
hesitate to accept an equivalent for that property, in order to promote the 
general interest of the Church. 
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knowledge of the Lord.—In defence of such a cause, who would 
- take pleasure in reproaches, in persecutions, for the sake of 
vist ? 

It is this belief in the excellence, and this zeal in the service, of 
the Church, that affords one of the most powerful motives to the 
love of our Country. ‘This motive is beautifully illustrated by the 
Psalmist in this striking apostrophe to his Jerusalem: BECAUSE OF 
THE Heues oF THE Lorp our Gop, I WILL sERK TO DO THRE 
Goop ! 
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Man, only man, Creation’s Lord confess’d, 
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MY DEAR SIR, 


Mucu has been said, and justly too, in ridicule of dedi- 
cations and prefaces ; but never was a book more properly inscrib- 
ed by one man to another, than this little volume on vegetable diet 
to you, by a person who owes to your important discovery so 
great an advantage as the enjoyment of health. Convinced as I 
now am, not only by my exemption from attacks of the complaint 
under which I labored, but by the improvement of my spirits and 
comfortable sensations, that a vegetable regimen and the use of 
distilled water have conquered a chronic illness with which I had 
been from childhood afflicted, allow me to lay on your table this 
feeble attempt to render more generally known a medical discovery, 
which, I am confident, will place your name at some future, and 
perhaps no distant period, at the head of your profession. 

I remain always, 
MY DEAR SIR, 
Most sincerely your's, 


JOHN FRANK NEWTON. 


Chester-Street, 24th April, 1811. 


























INTRODUCTION. 








Ir may be thought presumptuous in one unconnected with the 
profession of medicine, to write a book on diet, and offer his 
opinion on the nature of diseases. But having for many years 
been an habitual invalid, and having at length found that relief 
from regimen which I had long and vainly hoped for from drugs, 
I am anxious, from sympathy with the afflicted, to impart to others 
the knowledge of the benefit I have experienced, and to dispel, as 
far as in me lies, the prejudices under which I conceive mankind to 
labor on points so nearly connected with their health and happiness. 

The particulars of my case I have already related at the conclud- 
ing pages of Dr. Lambe’s «« Reports on Cancer.” ‘I’o the account 
there rP I have little to add ' but that by continuing to confine 
myself to the regimen advised in that work, I continue to experi- 
ence the same benefit; that the winter which is just elapsed has 
been passed much more comfortably than that which immediately 
preceded it; and that if my habitual disorder is not completely 
eradicated, it is so much subdued as to give but little inconvenience; 
that I have suffered but a single day’s confinement for several 
months, and upon the whole that I enjoy an existence which 
many might envy who consider themselves to be in full possession 
of the blessings of health. 

All that I have to regret in my present undertaking is the imper- 
fect manner in which it is executed. The adepts in medicine have 
= their knowledge originally from the experience of the sick : 

have taken my own sensations for my guide; and am myself 
alone responsible for the conclusions which I have drawn from 
them, the manuscript of this volume having neither been corrected 
nor looked over by any individual. "While I make no pretensions 
to medical science, I cannot consent to be reasoned or ridiculed 
out of my feelings; nor to believe that an illusion, the truth of 
which has been confirmed to me by long-continued and reiterated 
observation. 


* See “Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen in Scirrhous Tu- 
mours and Cancerous Ulcers, by Wm. Lambe, M. D.” Printed for J. 
Mawman, in the Poultry. 
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DISEASE. 


When the force of human habits is considered, I cannot hel 

questioning myself about the task which I am here undertaking. 
Can it be expected that those even who suffer from sickness, and 
suffer seriously, will have fortitude enough to abandon, upon the 
plainest evidence, the luxuries to which they have been accustom- 
ed, and be no longer betrayed by the savory scents of fish and 
meat, in all the masquerade of high-seasoned cookery? I have 
heard it maintained in conversation, and that by people not devoid 
of understanding, that in a question between a long, healthy, and 
temperate life, or on the other hand, a life chequered occasionally 
with pain, and in a degree abridged by the pleasures and intem- 
perance of the table, they would not hesitate to prefer the Jatter. 
Opinions on this subject still more irrational have crossed my 
hearing; nor do I y any means hold out to myself the expectation 
of great success so far as this little treatise is an appeal to indivi- 
duals, subject as we all are to strong prejudices and passions ; but 
my hope is, that a point of so ra | importance may at some pe- 
riod or other be taken into consideration by persons of influence 
in this or in one of the neighbouring countries, provided it be 
practicable to lay before the public what shall constitute a strong 
presumption that all diseases, including deformity, are artificial, as 
much so as‘any production can be artificial; that the existence of 
poverty is our choice, not our necessity; and finally, that this 
heated and furious condition of things which we see around us, 
this infinite scene of toil and contest wxhout any competent pur- 
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pose, is produced by the dire effects on the human frame of ani- 
mal food, co-operating with that baneful habit, the use of water, 
ot of something more pernicious, to allay the thirst which that 
food occasions. Such indeed are my eager wishes. But to mo- 
derate my views, and that I may not prepare disappointments 
for myself, I will merely anticipate the more humble result, that 
those parents who feel the sufferings of their children as their 
own, those mothers in particular whose severe lot it has been to 
pass night after night in watching over their emaciated little ones, 
may be induced, by the instances of complete success which I 
shall offer in the course of this essay, to institute the regimen here 
recommended to them under the fullest experimental conviction 
that it will render their children robust and healthy, if any treat- 
ment can possibly attain that end, of all objects the most desirable 
and important. 

To begin, then, where it becomes us christians to carry our 
first attention. If the scripture accuunt of Paradise had not been 
written by divine command for the purpose of acquainting man 
with his origin, ‘ and that of the great material frame around him, 
but had been a tradition descending to Moses, I should have be- 
lieved it impossible to contrive a fable better adapted to convey the 
truths I am about to press on the reader’s attention than that sacred 
novel. Man is created and placed in a garden abounding with 
fruits and vegetables, with which he is commanded to sustain him- 
self. * Behold I have given you every herb bearing seed which is 
upon the face of the earth, and every tree in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed: to you it shall be for meat.” In the midst 
of the garden stand two trees, the tree of life and the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil; that is, of the knowledge of evil, for 
good Adam possessed already. Of the fruit of one of these trees 
he is encouraged to partake, of the other he is forbidden.. Had 
this elegant story been an allegory imstead of an historical narra- 
tion, I should have thought it evident that these distinguished trees 


' A distinction, by-the-bye, in favor of this little globe, for which, 
with other distinctions still greater and more incomprehensible, we never 
can show ourselves sufficiently thankful tu the Deity; reflecting as we 
ought to do, that we constitute a mere point in this ample universe, where 
there are more, many more planets than all the hairs of the heads of all the 
men, women, and children, who ever inhabited the earth since its creation. 

For the sublimest view ever taken of the universe, turn to the third bock 
of the Paradise Lost, from line 415 to the eud, where the reader will see 
that to the eye of Satan that “firm opacous” substance which inclosed the 
whole of the fixed stars, with their pendent planets, appeared at a distance 
but as a globe, beaten by the waves and storms of chaos. Milton’s labori- 
ous Latin translator, Dobson, seems to have misconceived this stupendous 
passage. He sometimes wants the clearness of his great original. 
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represented mysteriously the two kinds of food which Adam and 
Eve had before them in Paradise, viz. the vegetables and the ani- 
mals ; over which latter dominion was given to man, not surely 
that he should rob them of all they have, their lives ; a permission 
irreconcileable with a state of perfect innocence; but that he might 
render them serviceable to himself in cultivating the earth, and in 
other respects. Of the flesh of animals then, in this view of the 
supposed fable, our first father was ordered not to eat, and was 
warned ‘ that in failure of his obedience he should ¢ surely die.” 
But of what sort was this threatened death? Immediate we know 
it was not. May I venture, without drawing upon myself the 
charge of presumption, to say that the penalty incurred was pre- 
mature diseased death: for it is manifest that it could not have 
been the divine purpose, had no transgression taken place, to con- 
stitute mankind at once generative and immortal. ‘Theirs would 
have been such comparative immortality as the food suited to their 
anatomy would have secured to them, a protracted and healthy ex- 
istence. ‘This was curtailed by the fall of Adam, which brought 
diseases into the world ; and it appears sufficiently consistent with 
this explanation, that one of Adam’s sons should be a shepherd 
tending his flock. 

It will be necessary here to remark, that what has been said, 
with all due reverence of the book of Genesis, will seem to hold 
with what follows on the subject of Prometheus, only to those 
who admit that the chronology of very remote ages is enveloped 
in darkness; that some hundreds of years are of no great conse- 
quence in the reckoning ; that Bishop Warburton’s or Mr Bryant’s 
attempts to commix the Pagan fables with the Jewish history, may 
or may not have been successful; and that the references to the 
pre-adamitical state of the globe so commonly met with in the sci- 
entific writers of Germany, may claim to be received as founded, 
if we consider the irrefragable nature of arguments brought from 
the fossil kingdom ; arguments which, like Galileo’s, shun not the 
light, but are submitted to the ocular examination of the curious 
in such subjects. 

Another allusion of great antiquity to man’s dereliction of 
his natural diet, appears to have descended to us in the story of 
Prometheus. Lord Bacon, who remarks elsewhere, that ‘alle- 
gorical poetry is history with its type,” gives this account of the 
fable: * The ancients relate that man was the work of Prometheus, 


! Genesis, ch. ii. v. 16,17. ‘ And the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying, Of every tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the tree 
of the knowledge uf good and evil thou shalt not eat of it; for in the da 
that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” The words in Italics woul 
seein io have an allezusical application. 
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and formed of clay; only the artificer mixed in with the mass 
particles taken from different animals: and being desirous to im- 
prove his workmanship, and endow as well as create the human 
race, he stole up to heaven with a bundle of birch rods, and kin- 
dling them at the chariot of the sun, thence brought down fire to 
the earth for the service of men. They add, that for this merito- 
rious act Prometheus was repaid with ingratitude by mankind; so 
that, forming a conspiracy, they accused both him and his inven- 
tion to Jupiter and the gods; insomuch, that delighted with the 
action, they not only indulged mankind. in the use of fire, but 
moreover conferred upon them a most acceptable and desirable 
present, viz. perpetual youth. But men foolishly overjoyed hereat, 

id this present of the gods upon an ass, who, in returning back 
with it, being extremely thirsty, and coming to a fountain, the ser- 
pent who was guardian thereof would not suffer him to drink but 
upon condition of receiving the burden he carried, whatever it 
should be. The silly ass complied, and thus the perpetual renewal 
of youth was for a sup of water transferred from men to the race of 
serpents.” 

Let those who read my Lord Bacon’s elaborate explanation of 
the fable say, whether it conveys to them any satisfactory infor- 
mation, such as may justify the preservation of that fable for so 
many centuries. In the absence of which, and under a persuasion 
that few people will be complacent enough to agree even with so 
great a man as Lord Bacon, that “ the voyage of Hercules, made 
in a pitcher, to release Prometheus, bears an allusion to the wis- 
dom of God coming in the frail vessel of the flesh to redeem 
mankind,” I beg permission of the reader to venture with great 
humility my own conception of the story of Prometheus, who, it is 
pretty generally admitted, represents the human race. Making 
allowance for such transposition of the events of the allegory as 
time might produce after the important truths were forgotten 
which this portion of the ancient mythology was intended to 
transmit, the drift of the fable appears to be this: Man at his cre- 
ation was endowed with the gift of perpetual youth; that is, he 
was not formed to be a sickly suffering creature as now we see 
him, but to enjoy health, and to sink by slow degrees into the 
bosom of his parent earth, without disease or pain. Prometheus 
first taught the use of animal food, and of fire with which to ren- 
der it more digestible and pleasing to the taste. Jupiter and the 
rest of the gods, foreseeing the consequences of these inventions, 
were amused or irritated at the short-sighted devices of the newly 
formed creature, and left him to experience the sad effects of them. 
Thirst, the necessary concomitant of a flesh diet, ensued; water 
was resorted to, and man forfeited the inestimable gift of health 
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which he had received from heavén: he became diseased; the par- 
taker of 4 precatiou$ existente, and no longer descended slowly 
to his grave. 

~ En support of this interpretation, Pliny tells us, lib. vii. sect. 
57. ‘Ignem e silice Pyrodes, eumdem adservare in ferula Pro. 
metheus.” Pyrodes first struck fite ftom a flint, Prometheus first 
preserved it in a stick. I have added the word < first’ in this 
translation, because Pliny is here recording the discoveries which 
preceded his own age. And at the end of the same section, that 
atithor says, ‘* Animal occidit primus Hyperbius, Martis : filins, 
Prometheus bovem.” Hyperbius, the son of Mars, first killed an 
animal, Prometheus first slew an ox: By these passages we be- 
€ome acquainted with two particulars not unimportant in the 
present discussion : first, the sense in which the theft of fire from 
the sun’s chariot by Prometheus was understood according to the 
instruction of Pliny’s time; and secondly, that it was the same 
man, Prometheus, who first preserved fire to human uses, and who 
likewise set the example of slaughtering an ox ; a coincidence on 
which it will be quite unnecessary to comment. Of the two sa- 
crifices offered by the daring son of Fapetus to the choice of Jupi- 
ter, we remember that the fatted bull was reserved, and that the 
bones and hide alone of the other were consumed on the altar of 
the god. 

re thay be remarked that the Greeks, who s¢ern to have had a 
inordinate and superstitious belief in the efficacy of mtedi- 
cine, ificluded Prometheus among the claimants to what they 
conceived to be the honor of that invention. Perhaps it was from 
a feeling, that after having been the first to kill an ox and to in- 
stract mankind im the culinary and other uses of fire, he owed them 
in common justice an antidote to the effects of his pernicious 
discoveries. 

What might here be added relative to Pandora’s baleful casket, 
Will occur so obviously to the reader, that I willingly omit the 
pa which I had written upon the subject. Should Hope,' 
which adhered within it, comprehend the author’s object in pub- 
lishing this essay, his labor will not have been in vain. 

se innovations appear to have taken place very remofely, 
since Prometheus was the ey of Titan, the brother of Saturn. 
Many ancient writers look with rio fayorable eye on the 
change which Prometheus achieved in the condition of m 5 
Had the Moouyfevs Huppopos of AEschylus, or the satiric drama of 
Epicharmus the Pythagorean, on the subject of that hero, 
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1 Tn the history of Adam tod, Hope accompanied the introduction of 
‘diseases among men; but it was Religious Hope. 
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descended to our days, much light would probably have been 
thrown on his adventurous exploit by these compositions. In 
Hesiod’s poem of * Works and Days,’ Jupiter addresses Prome- 
theus in these words : 


laweriovidn, TavTwv wept undea eidws, 

Xatpers wup kAeWas, kat euas ppevas nreporreveas ; 

Zor’ avrw peya rnua Ka: avdpacw ecoouevoiot. 

Tos 8 eye avr: wupos Swow kaxov, w Kev @xayrTes 

Teprwvra: Kata Bupoy, cov Kaxov aupayarwrres. 
Opera et Drea, line 54. 


You rejoice, O won| son of Iapetus, that you have stolen fire 
and deceived Jupiter; but great will thence be the evil both to 
yourself and to your posterity. To them this gift of fire shall be 
a gift of woe; in which, while they delight and pride themselves, 
they shall cherish their own wretchedness.' 

orace in his $d ode, says, 


Audax omnia perpeti 

Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas : 
Audax Iapeti genus 

Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit : 
Pust ignem zthered domo 

Subductum, macies et nova febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors ; 

Semotique prius tarda necessitas 
Lethi corripuit gradum., 

Hesiod too acquaints us, that before the time of Prometheus, 
mankind were exempt from all sufferings ; that up to that period 
they enjoyed a vigorous youth; and that death, when at dength it 
came, approached like sleep, and gently closed their eyes. 

Desirous as I am of quitting the introductory portion of this 
volume, I still cannot resist the temptation to say a dozen words 
on the allegory of Phaeton, the son of Clymene, Prometheus’s 
mother; which fable was invented by the vegetable eaters of old, 
the Pythagoreans. The etymology of the name of Phaeton, as 
of that of Prometheus, proves that each was contrived for the 
occasion. It is evident, that if there ever was a time when the 
axis of our globe was perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, 
not only the days and nights, but the seasons also must have been 
equal donie one pole to another. The productions of the earth 
being every where spontaneous, man, unimproved and unsophis- 
ticated, must have found his sustenance wherever there was land. 
We should rationally expect, that in those days animals which 
can no longer exist in the northern regions, crocodiles, elephants, 


* Prometheus is said to have made man, and justly, for by the opération 
of his discoveries he made him the creature he now is. 
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mammoths, &c. would have left their remains in those once geniab 
climates :; and this is precisely what we find to be the fact. Indeed 
very recently at the mouth of the river Lena in Siberia, ' within a 
few paces of the shore of the frozen ocean, not the skeleton only, 
but the whole of an animal quite unknown, alive, on the globe, 
and larger perhaps than any terrestrial one now in existence, was 
discovered inclosed in ice, which probably had been its grave for 
ages immemorial. The body was so fresh, that soon after the air 
had access to it, it emitted ascent strong enough to allure the bears 
and wolves of that inclement region, which rushed in during the 
night, and devoured a great part of the carcase. A specimen of 
the skin, the hair, and bristles, may be seen at Surgeon’s Hall, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

It is an astronomical fact which cannot easily be disputed, that 
the poles of the earth were at some distant period perpendicular to 
its orbit, as those of the planet Jupiter now are, whose inhabitants 
must therefore enjoy a perpetual spring. We can scarcely look 
around us without being struck by the proofs of violence and con- 
vulsion which prevailed throughout this our ruined planet at the 
great catastrophe of which the fable of Phaeton was intended to 
perpetuate the memory.' It was also an illustration of this dread 


® See an account of this mammoth, translated from the memoir of Mi- 
chael Adams of Petersburgh, who made a journey expressly to recover these 
interesting remains. Whoever shall consult this paper in “The Philoso- 
phical Magazine,” vol. xxix. p. 141, which is admirably drawn up, will be 
repaid for his trouble. There is reason tu think that the animal there de- 
scribed was overwhelmed suddenly, as it appeared to have been well fed to 
the last, by the good condition it was in, and by the hanging of the belly 
below the knees. Mr. Adams, after stating that he saw mammoth horns in 

rofusion and pieces of wood of ail Siberian kinds, and of an enormous size, 
rozen between the fissures of the rocks, confesses his incompetency to ex- 
plain how all these things were collected there. It is extraordinary enough 
that the inhabitants of the coast call these pieces of wood Adamsohina, 
thereby giving their present position a date beyond the fleod. This mam- 
moth was distinguished in a remarkable manner from the elephant, by being 
covered every where with bristles issuing from its thick coat, as well as in 
many other particulars; such as its long mane, its less substantial horn, 
the direction of its teeth, and the doubt of its having had a proboscis. In 
his agitation of the question, whether the mammoth was originally an inha- 
bitant of the tropical or the polar climates, Mr. Adams has used some 
phrases which are very favorable to the supposition of the former perpen- 
dicularity of the earth’s axis. 

* The burning of the world, which the Platonic philosophers contemplat- 
ed as being still in the womb of futurity, seems to have taken place long 
ago. It was a tenet of the most ancient priests of whom we have any 
knowledge, the Brachmans, that still, by some portentous bursting forth of 
the earth’s bowels, asecond change will be accomplished, which shall bring 
back equal seasons and perpetual spring. 
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event that our poetic forefathers painted the golden reign of Saturn, 
and the subsequent flight of Astrza, or Justice, to heaven ; 


When summer, autumn, winter, did appear, 

And spring was but a season of the year. 

The sun his annual course obliquely made, 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d the bad. 

Then air with sultry heats began to glow, 

The wings of winds were clugg’d with ice and snow; 

And shivering mortals, into houses driven, 

Sought shelter from th’ inclemency of heaven. 
Dryven’s Ovip. 


Swift is prone to treat such matters with more levity. 


But when at last usurping Jove 
Old Saturn from his empire drove; 
Then gluttony with greasy paws 
Her napkin pinn’d up to her jaws. 
Swirt’s Works, vol. vii. p. 197. 


It appears that many, if not all, of the ancient allegories had a 
reference to real events, as that of Jason and the golden fleece to 
the manufacture of certain articles of clothing first introduced at 
Colchis ; or that of Chiron the Centaur to man’s conquest over the 
horse ; events almost as big with consequences as the invention of 
fire, that giant stride towards civilisation. 

That man is wholly adapted to vegetable sustenance is evident 
from his anatomy,' which especially the form and disposition of 


* See “ Reports on Cancer,” page 27, where the reader will find, among 
other interesting particulars, a statement respecting the colon of herbivorous 
animals as distinguished from the same intestine in the carnivorous tribes, 
which alone may go far to convince any but the most tenacious and ob- 
stinate. It is in substance, that all carnivorous animals have a smooth 
and uniform colon, and all herbivorous animals a cellulated one. Iam in- 
formed that the reason of this variety is, that vegetable food assimilating 
less readily to the animal nature than flesh, more time is required for its 
concoction ; consequently, provision is made in the bodies of herbivorous 
creatures for onatin like a second digestive process in the alimentary 

to which this membranous colon administers. Mons. Cuvier, in his 
“Lecons d’Anatomie Comparée,” tome iii. p. 366, leans to the opi- 
nion that the gastric juice of herbivorous animals is chemically different 
from that of the carnivorous. It is of some importance that this fact should 
be ascertained, as well as the chemistry of the gastric fluid in the human 
subject. 

It is stated in books of instruction in anatomy, that achange is operated 
upon the contents of the cecum after they have proceeded into the colon, 
May not that change be effected by means of partial absorption? If so, it 
may be productive of most important consequences to the health, whether 
the matter absorbed be animal matter, or whether it be, according to the 
intention of nature, vegetable. Such indeed is the absorption which takes 
place in the Jower intestines, that a man may be supported several weeks 
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the intestines, is very similar to that of the Orang Outang, or nian 
of the weods,' an animal which lives on fruit and vegetables in so 
vigorous a state, that half a dozen men are required to hold him 
when he is taken; although that and the other species of monkies, 
fed as they generally are in these northern climates, become sub- 
ject to various diseases; particularly to scrofula and consumption, 
which rage so dreadfully among ourselves. At the tower of 
London, experience has taught those who have the care of the 
menagerie, thet feeding monkies on flesh renders them gross and 
shortens their lives, from which practice the keeper told me that 
they have therefore desisted. Swift observes somewhere that man 
is the only carnivorous animal which is gregarious ;* and this is 
nearly though not entirely true. The domestication of animals 
which are rendered useful to us in our civilised state, entails upon 
them many disorders and much misery. Sheep sufferin a way to 
call forth the most ordinary compassion ; and it is not uncommon 
for a gentleman who has three or four saddle horses in his stable, 


without eating, merely by the means of clysters. Is it then too much to 
assert; that a subtle poison thus continually passing into the frame may 
profusely account for the ulceration, the abscesses, the thickening of the 
coats, the cancer, the mortification, to which these viscera are liable. The 
etécum of children is proportionably larger than that of men. It seems 
gradually to shrink, from improper diet. And here let me ask, why has 
every member of the college of physicians contented himself with talking 
trl know that they do talk) about this new theory? Why has not one 
of them attempted to answer these doctrines of theit colleague? Dr. 
Lambe’s opponents are Called upon to show, either that classification in 
the natural sciences means nothing, or that the human teeth and intestines 
do nwt resemble those of the Orang Outang, so as to mark us as the first 
tink in the same chain of animals. This is the grievous truth from which, 
though God himself be the author of it, man turns aside with shame or 
with scotn. What anhabitual reluctance there is in the rogue to acknow- 
ledge his poor relations! 

? In Collins’s account of New Holland, and of the colony of Port Jack- 
son, there is this passage concerning the inhabitants: “Their lips are thick 
and the mouth extravagantly wide, but when opened, discovering two rows 
of white, even, and sound teeth. Most of them have very prominent jaws ; 
and there was one man who, but for the gift of speech, might have passed 
for an Orang Outang. He was covered with hair; his arms appeared of 
an uncommon length ; in his gait he was notperfectly upright; and in his 
whole manner seemed to have more of the brute, and less of the human 
species about him, than any of his countrymen.” 

Admiral Gantheaume carried with him an African pongo in one of his 
voyages. This creature is described as the completest sailor on board his 
ship. When the Admiral stretched into a northern climate, the poor pongo 
sickened and died, from too constantly and actively doing duty on deck, 
and in the shrouds. This intelligent animal was much regretted by his 
master. 

* Dr. Swift probably took this idea from Aristotle's 6th book, Mea {aw 
yeverews. 
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to be unable on the same day to ride any one of them. An Eng- 
lish horse, indeed, is become so pfecarious a possession, that, 
wherever he goes, it requires an English groom to keep him alive. 
We learn from veterinary writers that horses are more exposed 
to tetanus than the human subject ; that rheumatism is frequent 
among them, and that they are not even exempt from gout. How 
different this from the horse in his savage state! While yet unsub- 
dued, yet untouched by the witherin fand of man, we find this 
beautiful animal so active and powerful that he easily defends him- 
self against the strongest bull. Atthirty years old, and even forty, 
he is known still to enjoy his full vigour. Pallas relates, vol. 
i. p. $24, that attempts were made to tame a young wild 
horse, at or near Samara, when he was there on his travels, 
but in yain; those who undertook the task were obliged to 
get rid of him. He adds, that this horse surpassed in 
strength the finest draft horses. On rencontre encore quel- 
quefois,” says the same traveller, vol. iv. p. 305, “dans les 
steppes arrosées par le Taréi, le cheval sauvage que les Mongols 
appellent Dshiggétéi (longue-oreille). On rapporie qu’ils se tien- 
nent par nombreux troupeaux dans la Mongolie, et surtout dans Ja 
vaste lande de Gobée, qui manque d’eau.” “ In the falling lands wa- 
tered by the river Taréi, one sometimes still meets with the wild 
horse, which the Monguls call long-ears. They relate that these 
animals keep together in numerous herds in Mongolia, and par- 
ticularly in the immense flats of Kobi, which are without water.” 
This is considered as the fleetest of all quadrupeds: the anteé- 
lope itself equals it not in swiftness. It would appear that the 
horse has no occasion to drink, any more than the camel,’ when 
he has fresh pasturage. Our acquaintance with natural history 
does not present us with details on which to ground such an opi- 
nion, but it is very possible that there are fewer drinking animals 
than has hitherto been supposed. Pallas gives the following de- 
scription of a savage colt: ** La plupart sont ou fauves, ou roux, 
ou isabelles, Le poulain qu’on m’amena ayoit cette derniere cou- 
leur. II etoit déja parfaitement apprivoisé, ce qui n’est pas éton- 
nant, puisqu’ on l’avoit pris quelques heures apres qu'il fut né. 
En comparant exactement ce poulain sauyage avec d'autres pou- 
lains privés marquant la meme date, voici la difference que j’ai 
remarquée. Le poulain sauvage etoit plus haut; il avoit des 
membres plus forts; la tete plus grande, et la bouche garnie de 
longs poils, qu’on n’appercoit qu’en bien petite quantité a la 


* “April 9. Our camels would not drink, notwithstanding they had drank 
but once since we left Aleppo, which was the 14th of last month, as they 
were furnished with plenty of fine herbage.” 

Parsoy’s Travets iy Asta anv Arnica, p. 90. 
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bouche des poulains privés, qui les ont en meme tems plus 
courts. I] avoit les oreilles beaucoup plus longues; les pointes 
en sont plus fortes et recourbées en devant; au lieu que le 
cheval privé les a tout droites. Il portoit les oreilles couchées 
en arrfiere, comme un cheval ordinaire les tient lorsqu’ il a 
envie de mordre. I] avoit le front trés-vouté; lacriniere paroissoit 
plus epaisse, et descendoit plus avant sur l’arcon. La queue etoit 
de meme forme que celle du cheval privé. Le crin en etoit noira- 
tre. Le dos etoit moins vouté, que dans le cheval ordinaire. Il 
avoit le sabot plus petit et plus pointu. Son poil etoit frisé, prin- 
cipalement sur la croupe et vers la queue. J’ai dit que ce poulain 
etoit isabelle ; il n’avoit point de raie dorsale; sa crinere etoit noire, 
et le contour de la bouche etoit couleur de celle des Anes.” 


Tome Vv. p. 59. 


‘The greater part of them are fawn-color, brown, or yellow 
dun. ‘The colt which they brought to me was dun-colored. It 
was already quite tame, which is not surprising, as it had been 
caught a few hours after it was foaled. On comparing minutely 
this wild colt with several tame ones of the same age, I observed 
the following variations between them. The wild colt was taller; 
his limbs were stronger; his head larger, and his mouth covered 
with long hairs, of which a very small portion can be perceived 
on the mouths of tame colts, and those much shorter. His ears 
were a great deal longer; the points of them thicker, and bent 
outwards ; whereas those of the tame colt were quite straight. 
He carried his ears as a common horse does when he is disposed 
to bite. His forehead was considerably ‘arched, and his mane 
thicker, and descended lower on his shoulder than that of the 
tame colt. Their tails were of the same form; but that of the 
wild colt inclined to black. His back was less hollow than that 
of acommon horse. His hoof was smaller and more perpendi- 
cular. His hair curled, principally on the ramp and towards the 
tail. I have already remarked that this colt was of a dun-color; 
he had no streaks on his back; his mane was black,” and the con- 
tour of his mouth was of the color of that of an ass.” 

In the mountains of Kamtskatka are found the wild sheep, 
which never drink. Mons. d’Auteroche, in his ‘ Voyage en 
Siberie,” tome ii. p. 391, gives a description of them. ‘Les 
beliers sauvages, ou de montagnes, resemblent beaucoup 4 la 
chevre par leur allure, et 4 Ia renne par leur poil. Ils ont deux 
cornes qui sont entortillées comme celles des beliers d’Orda ; elles 
sont seulement plus grosses. En effet, dans les beliers qui ont 
atteint toute leur grosseur, chaque corne pese depuis vingtcing 
jusqu’ 4 trente livres. Ces animaux sont aussi vifs 4 la course que 
les chevreuils, et en courant ils replient leurs cornes sur Jeur dos. 
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Lorsqu’ils courent sur des montagnes remplies de precipices affreux, 
ils sautent de rochets en rochets 4 une tres grande distance, et gra- 
vissent de leurs quatre pieds sur les plus pointus.” «The savage, 
or mountain sheep, strongly resemble the goat in their gait, and 
the reign-deer in their hair. They have two twisted horns like 
the sheep of Orda; except that they are larger. In the full grown 
sheep, indeed, each horn weighs from twenty-five to thirty pounds. 
‘These animals are as active as goats in their movements, and, in 
running, bend back their horns on their backs. When they are 
pursued on mountains full of frightful precipices, they leap from 
rock to rock to a prodigious distance, and on the steepest of them 
they adhere with all their feet.” 

But in the same country the common sheep die of the rot on 
the plains. « Le Kamtchatka et les environs des mers orientales et 
de Pengina n’ont point de paturages propres aux moutons, parce- 
que l’humidité, et ’herbe trop abondante en suc, cause une espece 
de phtisie qui les fait perir en peu de tems.” Tome i. « Kamtskatka 
and the environs of the eastern seas and the sea of Penginsk have 
no pasture suited to sheep, since the humidity and the too succulent 
grass Occasion a kind of phthisis which quickly destroys them.” 

It is a miserable thing to observe the low estimate which some 
naturalists make of the qualities of this ill-fated animal, although 
in his wild state he is certainly as respectable for strength and 
courage as his size entitles him to be. I lately saw a ram exhi- 
bited in Piccadilly, much taller than the common ones, measuring 
nearly three feet four inches to the top of the head, exclusively 
of the horns, covered with hair, every where strong and coarse, 
but long and shaggy at the mane. e lad in attendance rode on 
his back across the room, without any apparent inconvenience. 
At the sight of this I could not help reflecting that by domesticat- 
ing the sheep and applying it to our cruel purposes, we load it 
with fat till the slightest exertion puts it out of breath; so that 
we even render it liable to roll over and be cast, as the shepherds 
call it, there often to lie on its back until the crows pick its eyes 
out, or until it perishes from inability to regain its legs. It is 
indeed no just matter of surprise that the domesticated sheep can 
never recover its wild state. After robbing the unfortunate crea- 
ture of its own warm clothing, we keep it ready for the knife in 
a state of incipient rot, and then we exclaim, what a dull, sluggish, 
stupid looking animal is this! I shudder at the thought which 
forces itself on my mind. Tell me, reader, is that originally noble 
creature man more, or is he less deteriorated than the mouflon ? 

Mr. Blumenbach, a German naturalist, appears to have com- 
mitted an error in making the mouflon, or argali, in opposition to 
Pallas and Buffon, a species distinct from the domesticated sheep ; 
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for much as the parent race may differ from these in some respects, 
and great as is the superiority of the argali, or wild sheep, in strength 
and spirit, still Pliny and Columella tell us that it breeds with the 
common sheep. This animal has a very wide range, While it is 
found in Corsica and Sardinia, in the Greek islands, and in Barbary, 
Pallas had the opportunity and the satisfaction of examining it in 
the mountains of Siberia. It reaches the size of a small stag, is 
very compact in its frame, and has immense horns. One of 
in the Academical Museum of Gottingen, and not a perfect one, 
weighs nine pounds. The varieties of the breeds of domestic 
sheep in different parts of the world are so considerable, that 
it is difficult to conceive how Mr. Blumenbach, to be consistent, 
should allow them to be producible by accidental causes. The 
many horned sheep, with four and sometimes five horns, are frequent 
in Iceland, Norway, and Russia. In the West Indies, and in other 
hot climates, what is wool in England becomes thin hair. There 
is a breed of sheep in Africa which have tails weighing about forty 
ounds: the ovis strepsiceros, the Walachian > oh have horns 
twisted and spiral. 

The domestication of the hog produces so subversive a change 
in its constitution, that a little round animal, sui generis, and not 
unlike a pea in dimensions, is generated in its flesh, totally un- 
known in the wild boar; which if it bring not again into doubt 
the long exploded doctrine of equivocal generation, may lead at 
least tothe inquiry whether animal semina themselves may not be 
formed by circumstances. Blumenbach states in his work, ‘ De 
generis humani varietate nativ4,” that the wild sow breeds only 
once 2 year, and the tame one twice. In his **Manual,” &c. p. 
119, he records the following facts: that wild swine have longer 
snouts and a form of the skull altogether different ; short erect 
ears ; larger canine teeth than the domestic swine ; that they want 
that layer of fat between the skin and muscles observed in bacon. In 
the island of Cuba, where hogs were introduced from Europe, they 
have become twice as large as their European parents; and in 
Cubagua they have acquired a vast size, and have hoofs half a 
span long. 

The difference of the flavor of the hog when omniyorous, and 
when carefully reared on vegetables, is generally khown and ac- 
knowledged. Pork, indeed, may have so grossly fed as to 
occasion sickness in the stomach, and violent effects in.the bowels, 
soon after it is eaten: and this, when the food, though unnatural, 
shall haye fallen very short of those disgusting excesses in which 
Boccacio tells us that with his own eyes he saw that animal in- 
dulge during the plague at Florence. 

The wild animals, on the contrary, escape the evils above enu- 
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merated, as far as we are permitted to judge. Contagious dis- 
tempers likewise we may conclude to be unknown among them ; for 
we are never told by sportsmen, orby the country people, that the 
hares, the foxes, the crows, or any other tribe of untamed ani- 
mals, are lying dead in numbers through the fields; nor is there 
reason to believe that they are subject to any debility, save that 
irremediable failure of strength consequent on their having reach- 
ed the usual period of existence appointed to their kind by the 
Creator. 
As to what relates to the medical part of this question, to which 
I here acknowledge with due humility my own incompetence, one 
can scarcely open the works of any celebrated physician without 
being impressed in favor of Dr. Lambe’s theory of diseases. Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Sydenham, Haller, Arbuthnot, Cheyne, all, 
though in distant ages, furnish inadvertently their share of evidence 
in its support: nay, even authors so various as Homer, Hesiod, 
Euripides, Sir Thomas More, Lord Bacon, Gassendi, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Adam Smith, (not to mention 
many other men of strong intellect and high estimation) have left 
passages in their writings which demonstrate that their minds were 
sometimes occupied by speculations on the beneficial effects of a 
cooling regimen. 
To give instances from a few of these authors : 
“ And where the far-fam’d Hippemoigian strays, 

Renown’d for justice and for length of days ; 

Thrice happy race! that, innocent of blood, 

From milk, innoxious, seek their simple food. 

Jove sees delighted, and avoids the scene 

Of guilty Troy, of arms and dying men.” 


Inrap, lib. 13. 


These lines prove Homer’s opinion of the corrective effects of 
extreme temperance. The poet was not aware that milk was only 
a good diet comparatively, and not the very best that could be used. 
Man naturally is not at all a drinking animal. Fruits at least supply 
all the liquid he stands in need of. 

In Athenzus there is a quotation from Diphilus in Parasite, 
which I will here give in the Latin translation, and then in an 
English one. 

“ Disce jam quantum mortalibus malum 

Venter sit, quot facinora necessitate quadam nos coactos doceat. 

Hancce partem nustro corpori si adimas, 

Nemo sponte inj quidquam aget, aliumve afficiet injuria: 

Nunc, ejus causa, indigna et atrocia fiunt omnia.” 

‘Now learn what an evil to mortals their stomach is, what 
crimes it dictates to them, compelled as it were by necessity. 

VOL. XIX. Pam. NO. XXXVIII. 2K 
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‘Take away this part from the body, and no one will advertently 
injure his neighbour: whereas, at present, every meanness, every 
atrocity, is committed for its sake.” 

Euripides says, ‘This wretched stomach of ours subdues us 
all. Into this we pour every thing ; which is what we never do 
with any other vessel. We carry our bread in a bag, but not our 
broth, unless we wish to lose it. We convey our flummery in 
one kind of vessel, our prepared lentils in another ; but the stomach, 
in defiance of the indignation of the gods, takes all things into 
itself, whether suited to it or not; and to this cause may be attri- 
buted the vices and miseries which abound on all sides of us.” 

Galen tells us, « That the state of the mind is determined by 
the temperament of the body.” 

Gassendi, in his celebrated letter to Van Helmont, uses this 
argument: « As to what relates to flesh, it is indeed true that 
man may be sustained on meat; but how many things does man 
do which are contrary to his nature! Such is the perversion of 
manners now by a general contagion enamelled into him, that he 
seems to have become a new creature. Hence the doctrines of 
morality and philosophy are directed to no other object than to 
recal mankind to the paths of nature which they have abandoned.” 

Again, ** Cicero has excellently stated that man was destined 
to a better occupation than that of pursuing and cutting the throats 
of dumb creatures.” 

Cheyne has remarked that the juices of the body are always in 
a highly deranged and diseased state wherever those violent pas- 
sions exist, of grief, revenge, or love, which absorb the unhappy 
patient. ‘ The juices,” says he, ‘¢ are already inflamed or putre- 
fied, acrimonious or arsenical.” 

I refer the reader to what Voltaire has written in his « Essai 
sur les Mceurs,” and elsewhere, on the Brachmans. 

“ Salubris utique victus est excarnis, quem hactenus descripsi- 
mus, ut et hominem suum bene alat, et vitam ad multos annos 
producat, et morbos ex aliqua nimia sangujnis acrimonia et spissi- 
tudine ortos aut arceat aut sanet.” Haller, Elem. Phy. Vol. vi. 

. 199. 
r *¢ This food then which I have hitherto described, and in which 
flesh has no share, is salutary ; in so much that it fully nourishes 
a man, protracts life to an advanced period, and prevents or cures 
such disorders as are attributable to the acrimony or grossness of 
the blood.” 

He also states a fact respecting our great geometrician, which 
I will not omit, accustomed as we justly are to venerate his 
Opinions. ‘ Newtonus, dum optica scribebat, solo pené vino pane 
et aqua vixit.”— bid. p. 198. 
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Gibbon, in speaking of a blood-thirsty race of men, whose very 
name is proverbial, says, * Yet if it be true that the sentiment of 
compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sight and practice 
of domestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects which 
are disguised by the arts of European refinement, are exhibited 
in their naked and most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a 
Tartarean shepherd. The ox, or the sheep, are slaughtered by 
the same hand from which they are accustomed to receive their 
daily food; and the bleeding limbs are served, with very little 
preparation, on the table of their unfeeling murderer.” « In the 
far greater part of the uncultivated waste (part of the desert of 
which I have spoken elsewhere ) the vegetation of the grass is quick 
and luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely barren, that 
the hardy cattle of the north cannot find some tolerable pasture.” — 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iv. p. 344. 

Living, indeed, as our species is accustomed to do, it cannot be 
truly said that we have ever seen real men and women. Their 
original beauty in a perfect state of health equalled, no doubt, or 
surpassed that of the Apollo of Belvedere, and the Venus de 
Medicis ;' nor is there, I apprehend, any other ground on which 
the point so long in dispute between the French and German 
critics in the fine arts can be satisfactorily explained concerning a 
strict adherence to the existing forms of nature in painting and 
sculpture maintained by the former, and a toiling aspiration after 
ideal beauty in contempt of nature, such, at least, as we now see 
her, so ably contended for by the latter. Treating of « The per- 
fect nature of the Greeks,” Winkelmann, in his “« Reflections on 
Painting and Sculpture,” says, ‘* The happy situation of their 
country was, however, the basis of all; and the want of resem- 
blance which was observed between the Athenians and their 
neighbours beyond the mountains, was owing to the difference of 
air and nourishment. Under a sky so balanced between heat and 
cold, the inhabitants cannot fail of being influenced by both. 
Fruits grow ripe and mellow; even such as are wild improve 
their natures.” «Such a sky,” says Hippocrates, “ produces not 
only the most beautiful of men, but harmony between the inclina- 
tions and the shape.”* ‘* Of which Georgia, that country of 


' The Apello may very well have been a portrait as well as the Venus, 
which is suspected to have been so; those peculiarities being however 
observed by the artist who produced that astonishing work, which are 
known to mark the deification of the statue. Some of the men of the South 
Sea Islands are, or were, as handsome as can easily be imagined. They live 
very much on fruits and vegetables, or rather, they did live until Captain 
Cook conceived that they must be miserable without beef and mutton. He 
took compassion upon them, and they have since lost their former health. 

? Tept torwy, p. 288, Edit. Foesii. 
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beauty, where a pure and serene sky pours festivity, is an instance. 
Among the elements, beauty owes so much to water alone, that 
if we believe the Indians, it cannot thrive in a country that has it 
not in its purity. The oracle itself attributes to the lymph of 
Arethusa a power of forming beauty.” 

The encouraging remark just quoted, leads me to say something 
of water in particular, and to request earnestly that those who 
may be influenced by our reasoning, will not adopt this system by 
halves, since a small portion of fish or meat, taken daily, will 
maintain irritation, and vegetable diet, without quitting the use of 
common water, whether drank alone, or in tea, coffee, beer, &c. 
will by no means insure health. Neither the Holy Well, nor the 
spring at Malvern, nor even the golden water of the kings of 
Persia, could serve as a substitute for that which has undergone 
distillation. Without this precaution vegetable eaters will not be 
exempted from violent disorders, brought on by the use of common 
water or of spirits. There is, indeed, no truth of greater evidence 
than that this liquid contains the most mischievous qualities, not 
unknown to some of the rudest tribes: and if we first look at 
home, our. own Thames water has so much animal oil in it, that a 
cask at sea, while under spontaneous purification, has been seen to 
catch fire on the application of a lighted candle to its surface. 

Brackish water has a tendency to inflame, and always increases 
thirst : in some parts of Africa the inhabitants dare not drink it 
for fear of worse consequences. ‘¢ ‘The natives,” as I learn from 
The Edinburgh Medical Journal, No. 7. « accustomed to attri- 
bute most of their disorders to the offensive quality of bad water, 
are generally of opinion that this also (the guinea worm) proceeds 
from that source.” 

««Singulis annis peraucti fluminis rivus Caleg vocatus, in eas 
urbis cavitates copiosissimam aquam evomit, qu sequenti zstate 
feré tota absumitur ; paucissimaque remanct, que czxnosa palus- 
ttisque reddita, corrumpitur veneficaque evadit. Quamobrem 
veriorem causam illarum.febrium esse autumo, ut multi alii quo- 
que confirmant, usum ejusdem nuper dictz antique aque in potu 
et cibis. Qu sané quousque nove confluxe aque qua ipsi ad 
cibum et potum tunc uti incipiunt, permista remanet, antiquaque 
recté non residat, neque ab ips4 nova illuc confluxa recté expurga- 
tur, semper usum suspectum ad eos sevos morbos reddit.”— 
Prosper Alpinus, de Medicina Egyptiorum, lib. i. 

“ As the river Caleg overflows its banks every year, it pours 
into those cavities of the city its copious water, which is almost 
all evaporated during the following summer; and the little that 
remains, being foul and muddy, is corrupted, and becomes poiso- 
nous. Wherefore it is my opinion, in which I am not unsupport- 
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ed by other writers, that the use of the stale water in food and 
drink is the real cause of those fevers; and that wherever it 
remains commixed with the water which has recently flowed in, 
and which the people then begin to make use of in their articles 
of sustenance, the old water neither settling properly nor being 

urified by the new, must always be suspected as the occasion of 
those dreadful complaints.” 

** Quod sub Aiquatore navigantes miseré circa penuaria et 
aquam imprimis experiuntur, quz bis terve fatorem et putredinem 
concipit in vasis, antequam durabilis omnisque corruptionis tan- 
dem expers fiat."—Gul. Piso, de Medicina Brasiliana, lib. i. 

« Because in sailing under the Aquator they suffered severely for 
want of provisions, and especially of water, which contracts a 
stench and putridity in the casks two or three times before it can 
be thoroughly purified.” 

‘«¢ During the winter there runs through Mancora, a village on 
the road between Quito and Truxillo, a small rivulet of fresh 
water, to the great relief of the mules. But in summer, the little 
remaining is so brackish that nothing but absolute necessity can 
render it tolerable.”,— Ulloa on Spanish America, vol. ii. 

‘‘ No water was found here, except a little on the sea shore. 
(At Moribar on the coast of Arabia Felix.) The inhabitants of a 
fishing village, from which the bay derives its name, bring all they 
use from wells several miles inland on the backs of camels.”— 
Curtis’s Diseases of India, p. 35. 

‘‘In many places of both hundreds (in Essex) they suffer much 
from want of water, especially in the islands called Wallis, Foul- 
ness, and Convey; having no other means of preserving it (and 
that rain water) than by digging pits; which they line with chalk 
rubbish, forming a sort of cement ; and in this way they are often 
obliged to keep it for months, especially in summer; which by 
corrupting becomes a grievous unhealthy circumstance. To remed 
in some measure this inconvenience, for several years before I left 
Essex I recommended them to filter the water through stones 
made for the purpose, which appeared to improve it, at least ren- 
dered it more agreeable to the eye. In many other places of late 
they have been fortunate enough to procure that valuable article 
by mieans of sinking wells to a great depth, no less than five hun- 
dred feet; which, with the improvements before-mentioned, has 
contributed much to benefit the health of the people; as will 
appear from the following fact. An intelligent apothecary resid- 
ing at Walden informed me, that in consequence of a well having 
been sunk to nearly the depth I mentioned, and of good water, in 
the parish of Steeple, Dengy Hundred, where he has practised 
many years, the inhabitants are so much improved in health, that 
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in place of receiving from many farmers in that parish the sums of 
twenty, thirty, or forty pounds yearly, he does not now take so 
many shillings.”—Dr. Kirkland’s Letter to Sir John Sinclair, Code 
of Health, v. ii. p. 215. 

It appears from Dr. Kirkland’s letter that this Essex water was 
so bad as to have immediate ill effects upon those who used 
it. But even after the purification which it underwent, there 
was undoubtedly still enough of a pernicious quality in the water 
to produce very mischievous consequences in the course of years. 
Upon this account it is recommended either to cease to drink at all, 
which one is less inclined to do on a vegetable, than on an animal 
diet ; or to purify the water which we use in the only way that is 
effectual, viz. by distillation. In a still of five and twenty or thirt 
gallons, the first three gallons distilled, each time, should be thrown 
away ; because water (my own experience is of London water) is 
charged with so much septic matter that the fluid which first runs 
off in distilling will not keep many days, though what comes off 
later is almost imputrescible. ‘Three or four gallons must likewise 
be left at the bottom of the still, on account of the residuary filth 
which they contain. The following is a test of the purity of water, 
familiar to every chemist. Drop into a glass of water a few drops 
of nitrate of lead. If the water is properly distilled, it will remain 
clear; if not, it will be clouded. And to prove the existence of 
putrid animal matter in water, add to a sufficient quantity of water 
a solution of acetate of lead. If the precipitate be collected and 
heated with its own weight of a fixed alkali, a portion of lead will 
be found reduced. Hence the pricipitate itself must have furnished 
the inflammable matter necessary to the reduction of the lead. 

‘ Again from Sir John Sinclair, vol. iii. « Vitruvius informs us 
that the ancients inspected the livers of animals in order to judge 
of the nature of the water of a country, and the salubrity of its 
nutritive productions. From this source they derived instruction 
respecting the choice of the most advantageous situations for build- 
ing cities. ‘The size and condition of the liver is, in fact, a pretty 
sure indication of the unhealthiness of pasture grounds, and of the 
deleterious quality of the water, which, especially when it is stag- 
nant, produces in cows, and particularly in sheep, fatal diseases that 
have often their seat in the liver ; as for instance, the rot,' which 


* See Dr. Harrison’s excellent treatise on the rot in sheep, where the reader 
will find evidence almost conclusive, that the disease has its cause in the 
poisonous residuum of water. The author says, and I have heard it from 
others, that on a dry-limed ley, or fallow ground in Derbyshire, a flock of 
sheep will rot in one day ; and on some water-meadows in that neighbour- 
alt when the weather is warm, in half an hour. 
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frequently destroys whole flocks in marshy countries. The spleen 
also is a viscus very apt to be affected by those qualities.” 

Dry summers are followed by unhealthy springs. 

es The air of Buckminster is very sharp, and the place is account- 
ed, by those who know it, one of the healthiest towns in these 
parts. Yet it hath been observed after a dry summer (as in the 
years 1719, 1723, 1727) that in the springs following, the burials 
in that parish have surprisingly increased ; whether by stagnation 
of the air, or by the scarcity and badness of the water (it being 
generally bad when scarce) or by surfeits got after the preceding 
autumn, I pretend not to determine.”——History and Antiquities of 
Leicestershire, page 124. 

Great droughts, it is well known, have always been found highly 
noxious in their ultimate, if not in their immediate effects. Bre 
viously to the destructive epidemical distemper which raged in the 
year 1733, there was a great drought in England and in other parts 
of Europe. The contagion proved fatal to all the countries affect- 
ed with the drought, and, as I conceive, entirely through the con- 
centration of the water. I have heard it stated that in the East 
Indies the servants decline going to particular situations, on account 
of the injurious quality of the water. In Batavia it is productive 
of fevers, and in the parent state, Holland, it is so bad, that it is 
universally abandoned for beer. Hard water affects even the pro- 
ductions of the soil, for gardeners let the water stand to soften 
before they throw it on the plants. In Anson’s voyage, it is as- 
serted that the island of Luconia is remarkably healthy, and that 
the water found upon it is said to be the best in the world. Lucas 
tells us in his first volume, that Borrichius observed the residuum 
of water to be inflammable, that it melted with bubbles, swelled, 
took fire, and burned with a clear bright flame ; which gave proof 
of an oily substance. Hippocrates and Dr. Arbuthnot both pre- 
scribe in obstinate diseases a regimen of whey and bread, of vege- 
tables and milk; and this is nearly the diet here recommended 
upon other principles, since meat and common water form no part 
of either. Lind informs us that «*'The water of the river St. 
Lawrence occasioned fluxes in Sir Charles Saunders’s fleet. In Ca- 
nada it is bad: at Senegal, and through the whole extent of Gui- 
nea, it is very unwholesome. In the island of Antigua, there is 
no water but such as is preserved in tanks from the rains, which 
corrupts in dry seasons, and swarms with vermin.” Hence the 
Spaniards named it Antigua, old, dry, parched. Van Swieten - 
writes, that the scurvy which he treated in Holland was usually 
much abated in spring and autumn, by making use of whey for 
common drink, and thereby avoiding the stagnating, unwholesome 
water so general in that country. 
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From Lind’s Works. « I always observed it incréated (the sea. 
scurvy) in frequency and violence upon the ship’s small beer being 
exhausted, and having brandy' served in lieu of it.”—Vol. i. p. 
74. 

«It (the scurvy) is to be seen chiefly among the poorer sort who 
inhabit the low, damp parts of the provinces, and continue to 
live upon salted, smoked, often rancid pork, coarse bread, and 
who are obliged to drink unwholesome stagnating water.”—Jbid. 

. 84. 
Pe As for those who are necessarily obliged to live in low, moist 
places, it was hardly possible to cure them by the most powerful 
medicines. The disease was usually, indeed, much abated in spring 
and autumn, by making use of whey for common drink.”—Jbid. p. 
84. 

«¢ We see it most common among the poorer sort of people in 
the before-mentioned situations, who feed much on dried or salted 
fish and flesh and unfermented mealy substances, without using 
green vegetables and fruits ; and, for want of fresh and wholesome 
water, use what is either hard and brackish, or putrid and stagnat- 
ing.” —Vol. i. p. 87. 

‘«« Water is with difficulty preserved sweet at sea, and sometimes 
cannot even be procured wholesome at places where ships may 
touch. There are two sorts of bad water: the first is putrid and 
stinking ; the other, a hard, heavy water, that is not putrid, but 
which will not incorporate with soap, or break peas when boiled 
in it. Both are very unwholesome.”—Zbid. p. 188. 

« Besides this putrid water, sailors are often obliged to use for 
want of better a hard water, as it is called, replete with saline and 
earthy particles; which is found to be very unwholesome, though 
fresh and sweet.”—Jbid. p. 191. 

«« Among the diseases which mostly appear in the diocese of Ber- 
gen, which is the most unhealthful spot in all Norway, I shall first 
take notice of a kind of scab or itch. This is chiefly found among 
those that live along the coast, occasioned probably by eating great 
quantities of fat ésh, and especially the liver of the cod. This 
is properly a scabies scorbutica, which may be called a leprosy.” — 
Vol. i. p. 266. 

** Bad water is, next to bad air, a frequent cause of sickness, 
especially of the flux, in places situated under the Torrid Zone.” 
—Vol. i. p. 88. 

«In revising my essay on preserving seamen, there occurred to 
me a distress usual to mariners, which is the want of good and 


‘ The brandy, pernicious enough in itself, was probably mixed by the 
sailors with water. 
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wholesome water in many parts of the world at which they are 
obliged to remain. A calamity not indeed peculiar to seamen, 
but to many of our colonies and factories abroad, who are destitute 
of all other but rain water: whilst in other places, especially on 
the Guinea coast, the bad waters of the soil are justly suspected 
to occasion fluxes, the Guinea worm, and various maladies which 
infest those countries.” —Jbid. p. 88. 

*¢ Some toasted biscuits put into the water of the river St. Law- 
tence were found serviceable in preventing the bad effects of it 
in occasioning fluxes in Sir Charles Saunders’s fleet.””—Vol. ii. p. 
95. 

‘‘ At Senegal, where the water is extremely unwholesome, un- 
slacked lime has been used to purify it.”—ZJbid. p. 96. 

*¢ The advantages of a method of freshening sea water are not 
to be confined to those only who live on that element ; the trader 
and the ship of war may indeed be peculiarly benefited by it 5 but 
very extensive advantages also result from it to many of our colo- 
nies ; several of the West India Islands, as Antigua, have no water 
but what is reserved in tanks from the rains; and that, in a hot 
season, is not only wholly dried up, but at all times quickly corrupts, 
and swarms with vermin. Through the whole extent of Guinea the 
water is extremely unwholesome. To such situations the distilla- 
tion of sea water must afford the greatest relief.”——Jbid. p. 129. 

«The dry belly-ache is the same disease here as in the West 
Indies, but ‘he Guinea worm seems peculiar to Africa, and a few 
parts of Asia. As it has been supposed to proceed from a bad 
quality in the water of the country, I procured the waters of 
Senegal, Gambia, and Sierra Leon, to be sent me in bottles, well 
corked and sealed, in order to examine their contents. Upon 
opening these bottles, I found the water in all of them putrid, but 
the scent of the Senegal water was the strongest and most offen- 
sive. I could not, however, discover by the help of a good micro- 
scope the least appearance of any animalcules ; nor did any chemi- 
cal experiment discover uncommon contents or impurities in those 
waters.‘ All of them, after standing some time exposed to the 
open air, became perfectly sweet and good.”—vVol. iii. p. 56. 

‘‘ Before the surrender of this place, our distress for want of 
water became inexpressible: I would have given with pleasure 
half a guinea for a pint of such distilled sea water as I have fre- 
quently drank at your table. Numbers of our men died from a 
real want of water, and many from drinking water which was un- 
wholesome and poisonous.” —Vol. iii. p. 349. 
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* The water which destroyed our troops at Walcheren looked clear in the 
giass. 
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From the “ Scelera Aquarum,” printed in 1701, and no longer 
a common book, I make the following extracts. 

*¢ Moreover, my surprise was not a little increased, when after 
a step to Paris I came to understand from the famous Monsieur 
Patin, that he, together with all the virtuosi of his faculty there, 
did jointly embrace the opinion of Strabo and Pliny concerning a 
latent insalubrity in all fountain liquors ; and that accordingly they 
ascribed the late progress of the Parisian Scorbute amongst the 
poor, to the use they made of their native waters in bread and 
drink ; which is owned by all the inhabitants there to be the 
reason that hath finally brought country bread (called Pain de Go- 
nesse) into such credit amongst the noblesse and wealthier sort of 
people, that can spare time and money to send to market for it.” 

‘From these, together with some other useful observations 
made by me on the insalubrity of the elements in the respective 
situations of London, Paris, and Amsterdam ; and from the waters 
there, impregnated in part by nature, in part by industry, and un- 
luckily wrought into bread; I presume to be able (and I hope 
without vanity) to show the origin of all such local diseases as de- 
pend on, or are computed branches of, the scorbute.” 

‘<I further observed by hints taken from Mr. Graunt on the 
bills of mortality, how that, since the year 1636, a full third part 
of the annual christenings had been buried in the cradle, of erosi- 
ons of the stomach and intestines, called gripes in the guts and con- 
vulsions of the bowels : from which familiar symptoms of poison the 
German scorbute hath his etymon.” 

‘* Nor had I attempted it then, unless I had beheld the like ill 
consequences on ship-board as well as on the terra firma, and 
withal from the same envenomed hands. But as soon as I observed 
that dismal effect, anno 1690, that a third part of the equipage of 
the royal navy to the number of four thousand mariners were swept 
at a blow from on board the king’s ships, by the like erosions of 
the stomach and bowels, and all buried together in the self-same 
grave in ‘Torbay ; and that I saw the nature of the poison inquired 
into, together with the manner of its existence in the beer of the 
mariners, and all this owned by parliament, I thought it high time 
for every one to open his budget.” 

‘* Rousseus all along in his Tract de Scorbuto, calls the disease 
by the name of Stomacace and Sceloturbe ; (see Pliny’s Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxv. sect. vi. 3.) and amongst the principal occasions of the dis- 
ease, he ascribes the procatarxis thereof to the insalubrity of air and 
water, and insists very much on a certain malignity observed by 
him in the stagnant rivers about Amsterdam and Alcamaar; and 
surmiseth more than once how that the malignity insinuated by him 
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is diluted from the earth and absorbed into the water through the 
long stagnation of the element on the surface of the earth, in the 
marshy flats betwixt the now mentioned cities.” ‘ Therefore, if 
any one shall consider with himself how useful an element water 
is to mankind, he need not admire if the nature of diseases do 
depend on and participate of the quality of the water. For Hip- 
pocrates relates that water doth much contribute to the state of 
health. And it is most certain that, whether we eat or drink, we 
cannot totally pass by water; for we both boil meats and brew 
drink with water, and which is yet worse than all the rest, we fre- 
quently drink crude water, than which nothing more contri- 
butes to the overgrowing of the livers and spleens, and to make 
those parts exceed their due proportions, if any credit may be given 
to the testimony of Hippocrates.” 

‘¢ I had almost forgot to reckon the learned Solomon Albertus 
amongst those who have wrote on the scorbute; and besides, a 
man who has made most useful reflections on the insalubrity of 
waters, especially on the malignity they usually lick in, and absorb, 
from the clayey strata of the earth; and his dedication before his 
Treatise de Scorbuto deserves to be perused and re-perused by all 
practitioners.” 

The writer of this tract, entitled Scelera Aquarum, names se- 
veral authors who have noticed the malignity of waters, and their 
effects in corrupting the blood, besides Hippocrates, Strabo, and 
Pliny ; as, Olaus Magnus, Rousseus, Wierus, Albertus, and Sen- 
nertus. He ends with enumerating four sorts of scorbute, or 
scurvy, and attributes the three first to water, the last to fish and 
meat. 

In Rousseau’s confessions, book the sixth, I find this remarkable 
account of the effects of common water upon himself. « J’etois 
languissant ; je le devins davantage. Je ne pus supporter le lait, 
il fallut le quitter. C’etoit alors la mode de l’eau pour tout re- 
mede ;' je me mis 4 l’eau, et si peu discretement qu’elle faillait me 
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' I beg leave to direct the reader's attention to a publication of Dr. James 
Gregory’s, of Edinburgh, entitled, “ Memorial to the Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary,” in which he will see some truths set forth respecting medicine, 
which may tend to diminish his faith in that art, if he happen to be one of 
the credulous. After enumerating the leading controversies among physi- 
cians, from the Galenists down to our own times, he concludes his paragraph, 
page 407, with this remark: “ Then followed within these hundred years 
an endless host of Stahlians, Hoffmanians, Boerhaavians, Cullenians, &c. 
&c. down to Zoonomians and modern Pneumatic Chemists; who, I trust, 
will keep us all alive and merry for a dozen years at least; and when they 
have served their time, and their hour is come, nam onneis una manet nor, 
will give place to others as good in every respect, and especially as fit to 
amuse the whale.” 
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guerir, non de mes maux, mais de la vie. ‘Tous les matins en me 
levant, jallois 4 la fontaine avec un grand gobelet, et j’en buvois 
successivement en me promenant la valeur de deux bouteilles. Je 
quittai tout-a-fait le vin 4 mes repas. L’eau que je buvois etoit un 
peu crue et difficile 4 passer, comme sont la pifipart des eaux de 
montagnes. Bref, je fis si bien qu’en moins de deux mois je me 
detruisis totalement l’estomac, que j’avois eu tres-bon jusqu’ alors, 
Ne digerant plus, je compris qu’il ne falloit plus esperer de gue- 
rir.” 

«I was languid, and became more so every day. I could not 
bear milk, and therefore it was necessary to abandon it. Water, 
as the only remedy, was then the fashion. I too adopted it ; but 
with so little discretion, that it was very near relieving me, not of 
my complaint, but of my life. Every morning when I arose, I 
went to the spring with a large glass and drank at intervals, while 
I walked about, as much as two quarts. I gave up wine at my 
meals. ‘The water of which I drank was rather hard and impassa- 
ble, as is usually that of mountains. In a word, so judiciously did 
I contrive, that im less than two months I completely destroyed my 
stomach, which before had been always excellent. Digesting 
nothing, I concluded there was no longer any hope of recovery.” 

One would have conceived. that the well-known circumstance 
of cy rsons being unable to retain on their stomachs particular 
sorts of food; or if so, not however without a sensation of weight 
and other immediate ill effects, might have opened the eyes of the 
world long ago upon this important subject. What Rousseau felt 
after a breakfast on milk, many others feel likewise ; and fish is so 
disagreeable to live upon entirely, that the servants, who are apt 
to look a little to the concerns of the stomach, make their bargain 
in particular places not to have it at dinner more than a certain 
number of days in each week, At high tables, great care is taken 
to vary perpetually the bill of fare : the same articles, however ex- 
quisite the manufacture, could not be long endured. Had the the- 
ory we are arguing upon been known to the founders of our schools 
and colleges, instead of establishing mutton as the general diet with 
a view to render the scholars tractable by assimilating their nature 
to that of the sheep, they would undoubtedly, upon their own 
prospective principle, have ordered that the young people should 
live on vegetables and distilled water. 

To prove that men do not want strength in countries where, 
from the abundance of fruit, it may be supposed they do not make 
so much use of water as elsewhere, I will cite two or three passages 
from Volney’s Travels. 

“I have already mentioned the quantity of fruits of every kind 
produced in Walachia, where it is common to meet with even 
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whole forests of fruit trees, such as pears, cherries, apricots, &c. 
The greatest part of the mountains, in this circumstance of the 
variety of fruit trees, resembles our best cultivated gardens, which 
undoubtedly will always be inferior to those of Walachia.”—p. 
260. 

«¢ The Walachians are in general tall, well-built, robust, and of 
a very wholesome complexion. Diseases are very rare among 
them ; and the plague, though so frequent in Turkey, has never 
been known, excepting in times of war, when this disease is brought 
among them by the troops who came from Asia.”—p. 268. 

s¢ The manners of the Walachians, as far as I have been able to 
judge of them, are simple, and neither embellished nor sullied by 
art.—Temperate in their repasts, they prefer vegetables to fruits, 
and fruits to the most delicate meats.” —p. 271. 

When I was in Spain some years ago, the ‘ Introduccion 4 la 
Historia Natural de Espana,” was a favorite work, and I read it as 
all the world was doing. Recollecting lately that it contained some 
striking remarks on the waters of Madrid and its environs, I turned 
to the book and found that in the concluding sections the intelligent 
author considers the most exact analysis of water, which the che- 
mist can make in the present progress of his science, to be imper- 
fect. Speaking of the qualities of the mineral waters in Spain, he 
falls into the following reflection: “Sin embargo yo pienso que 
esta aun por descubrir lo mas esencial, que es aquel no sé qué que 
obra una gran parte de las curas que hacen dichas aguas ; porche 
se ven muchas de estas curas para las quales es necesaria una virtud 
© fuerza mui superior 4 la que sabemos tienen las sales, el hierro, 
el acido vitriolico volatil, y demas cuerpos que las analisis quimi- 
cas manifiestan en las aguas minerales.” «I think that undoubt- 
edly the most active property of these waters is yet to be discovered ; 
I allude to that certain something hitherto unexplained which, ope- 
rates much of the benefits experienced from them; for many 
cures take place to the completion of which a virtue and power are 
required greatly superior to what is known to reside in salts, steel, 
vitriolic volatile acid, or any component parts of mineral waters 
which chemical analysis is capable of exhibiting.” In a note on 
the above passage strongly recommending to men of science to in- 
vestigate this ounaiedicn, the Spanish naturalist mentions an 
experiment which he made of boiling mineral and common water 
in separate vessels on the same fire, by which he perceived that, of 
the two, common water boils much sooner, and that mineral water, 
shortly before it begins to boil, becomes cool again. In the next 
and last section of his book, the writer, having given at large pretty 
conclusive reasons for his opinion that those stones of various forms, 
but always without angles, which abound in the beds of some 
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rivers, were not shaped into their different degrees of rotundity by 
attrition, as is usually supposed, betrays a conjecture that there is 
some solvent quality in water which produces that effect. « El 
agua y el tiempo son agentes bastante poderosos para obrar feno- 
minos mui singulares.” «* Water and time are agents powerful 
enough to operate very extraordinary phenomena.” 

It would be easy for me to give from the works of John Hun- 
ter, and from other sources, a variety of passages in support of the 
ill opinion of common water which Dr. Lambe has endeavoured to 
establish. But why multiply quotations ? Those who can be con- 
vinced have been convinced already. I will therefore conclude this 
part of the subject with a few lines from the fourth book of Grain- 
ger's Sugar Cane. 

One precept more it much imports to know: 
The blacks who drink the Quanza’s lucid stream, 
Fed by ten thousand springs, are prone to bloat ; 
Whether at home or in the ocean isles. 

And tho’ nice art the water may subdue, 

Yet many die, and few, for many a year, 

Such strength attain to labor for their lord. 

Of all the children whom I have known or heard of, none has 
disliked fruit,' but several have refused to eat meat. Some 
have been made sick with it. But it would rather be expected 
that distension and uneasiness would be the consequences of excess, 
and not sickness, of the stomach, where the food is of a quality 
entirely suited to the animal economy. This indication of what 
is or is not adapted to the human system ought to have great 
weight ; but I have still stronger ground to rest upon. It will not 
be denied that the race of men is of all races the most diseased ; 
to such a degree, that the continuance of our lives, even in the 
usual instances of what is denominated longevity, by no means ex- 
ceeds the period of maturity so much as among animals in general. 
Some individuals beyond a doubt have reached a great age. Not 
to mention Jenkins, Old Thomas Parr of Shropshire completed one 
hundred and fifty odd years, but cannot of course be supposed to 
have been sounder and healthier than the wild animals in their 
native woods. It therefore appears to follow that if men were 
universally as healthy as these wild animals, they would as cer- 
tainly exceed the age of one hundred and fifty years.” As man 
reaches his full form and strength in his twenty-fifth year or there- 


* At schools where the point of honor is well sustained, the boys are not 
considered among themselves as disgraced by robbing an orchard. Think 
me not jocular, reader, when I inquire whether it may not be owing to fruit 
being the natural food of man, that this theft is looked upon in a very 
different light from that of pillaging a fishmonger’s or a butcher’s stall. 

* Old Parr, sound and healthy as the wild animals, attained one hundred 
and fifty years. 
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abouts, it might be expected from the analogies of natural history 
that he would exist seven or eight times that period. This quick- 
ening of the step of death upon us, though it robs us of much of 
our own existence, is not unfavorable to that of the creation in ge- 
neral ; for had it not been the heavenly dispensation that man, by 
living on animal food, should become unhealthy and rapidly perish,' 
in the long progression of centuries he would have cleared the 
earth of all other animals ;* after which exhibition of his prowess, 
he might have had a more unanswerable plea than he at present has 
for making war on his own species. This insinuation must not be 
regarded as thrown out in the spirit of asperity ; for here I would 
observe once for all that this essay is no vehicle of malignity and 
sarcasm. It would indeed be an ineffectual method of lowering 
our species, to trace their good qualities, as I am heartily disposed 
to do, to the nobleness of their nature, and their errors to the cor- 
ruptions of society. Men are more to be commiserated than blamed 
for being driven by impulses, arising out of causes not sufficiently 
investigated, into the baseness of avarice, or the trammels of ambi- 
tion. Many a headlong passion has been excited by the food and 
drink which have stimulated the brain through the stomach; and 
many an example of fatal despair has been exhibited to the world, 
from no other cause than that the channels of the secretions were 
clogged by the daily deglutition of substances ill adapted to the hu- 
man constitution, Shoulda chemical analysis of the fluids ever be 
found within the reach of scientific ingenuity, to which Dr. 
Lambe’s theory of constitutional diseases appears to point, it will 
then, and not till then, be explained how man, in quitting the nu- 
triment on which alone nature had destined him to enjoy a state of 
perfect health, has debased his physical, and consequently his moral 
and intellectual faculties, to a degree almost inconceivable. Real 
men have never been seen that we are aware of, nor has history, 
nor even poetry, depictured them. It is not man we have before 
us, but the wreck of man. 

The discoverer of the regimen of distilled water and vegetable 
diet has had a host of prejudices and self-interests to contend with. 
“Whatever is wholly new,” says the author of the Essay on 
Sepulchres, ‘is sure to be pronounced by the mass of mankind to 
be impracticable; the discovery of gunpowder, the discovery of 


All men might he as healthy as the wild animals.— 

Therefore, all men might attain the age of one hundred and fifty years. 

* Tsay rapidly, as applied to all mankind, in which assertion I am sup- 
ported by the calculation of the number of births requisite to produce one 
man or woman of fifty years of age. It is hardly to be credited. ; 

* Worms are eaten in some places, rats in others, and dogs in the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. 
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printing, the discovery of America, or any other novelty of how- 
ever great or however minute a scale it may be.”' It would in- 
deed occupy many pages to enumerate all the useful truths which 
are contemned, and all the absurdities which are cherished, even 
in this nineteenth century. But to give an instance or two, and 
leave them for a thousand. A writer on population of some ce- 
lebrity, has contended that the destructive operations of whatever 
sort by which men are killed off or got rid of, are so many blessings 
and benefits, and he has the triumph of seeing his doctrines pretty 
widely disseminated and embraced; although no point can be 
more clearly demonstrable than that the earth might contain and 
support at least ten times the number of inhabitants that are now 
upon it. Again: A considerable portion of mankind are at this 
hour fully persuaded that in marching straight forwards to the 
mouth of an exploding cannon, they do not in the smallest degree 
accelerate the instant of their death; nor is this an idle speculation 
of theirs, for they are ready enough to proclaim their fidelity to 
the true prophet by their actions. Once more: The conviction 
which so many persons now have of the globularity of our planet, 
or of its being three hundred thousand times less r fa the sun, or 
of his distance from the earth, must not preclude the further con- 
viction that few people ever have any thing approaching to a just or 
familiar idea of such distances and dimensions. Indeed, more 
than one person, not deficient in acquirements, has been wholly 
incapable of enlarging his thoughts to a belief in the existence of 
the antipodes, and has published his opinion of the improbability 
of that fact. There is undoubtedly, from whatever cause, a woful 
prostration of the human intellect : not one man in five could be 


' “ Harvey is entitled tu the glory of having made, by reasoning alone, 
without any mixture of accident, a capital discovery in one of the most 
important branches of science. He had also the happiness of establishing 
at once his theory on the most solid and convincing proofs; and posterity 
has added little to the arguments suggested by his industry and ingenuity. 
His treatise of the circulation of the blood is farther embellished by that 
warmth and spirit which so naturally accompany the genius of invention. 
This great man was much favored by Charles the First, who gave him the 
liberty of using all the deer in the royal forests for perfecting his discoveries 
on the generation of animals. It was remarked that no physician in Europe 
who had reached forty years of age ever, to the end of his life, adupted Har- 
vey’s doctrine of the circulation of the blood ; and that his practice in Lon- 
don diminished extremely, from the reproach drawn upon him by that 
great and signal discovery. So slow is the progress of truth in every sci- 
ence, even when not opposed by factious or superstitious prejudices.” 

Hume’s History, vol. vii. p. 347. 

2 This subject is at present only glanced at, because it is proposed to re- 
sume it in the second part of this publication. The two subsequent parts, 
the one on Poverty, the otheron War, the author will endeavour tocompress 
within the limits of a corresponding pamphlet. 
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made to comprehend the first six propositions of Euclid." But a 
time, I trust, will come when these things will be ordered other- 
wise ; justice having previously been rendered to Dr. William 
Lambe for his unconquerable energy and perseverance in prosecut- 
ing his inquiries by all the slender means in his power. Of those 
efforts I will not say all that I think, because I would avoid having 
such praise attributed to the partiality of friendship. I will 
therefore only add one line concerning him, which is, that I sin- 
cerely believe a more philosophic spirit than his all Europe does 
not contain. 

It will be proper, before I proceed any farther in this essay, to 
apprize the chronic invalid who is disposed to adopt our Hygeian 
experiment, that he will fall into a great error if he expect all at 
once, or even very speedily, to be relieved from his malady. 
Assuming it as a principle of our argument that the ground on 
which these rules of diet are recommended is just and substantial, 
and that a general deterioration of the humours has been trans- 
mitted, by slow degrees and in a long descent, from father to son, 
the chronic patient must necessarily suffer attacks from time to 
time during two or three years, until the mischief in his frame, 
the matter of death, if I may be permitted so to call it, has been 
sensibly diminished, or wholly elaborated from his system. Should 
it be asked how a man, under this gradual amelioration of health, 
would ever arrive at his end, I answer, he would die of what 
nature appears to indicate that all animals should die of,—old age ; 
of old age in its strictest sense; that is, of a gradual and imper- 
ceptible weakening of the bodily faculties in consent: in a word, 
of something distinct from disease. ‘The consolation to the self- 
denying invalid is this, that after a steady perseverance in the plan 
we are speaking of for two or three years, he will no longer have 
to struggle with serious illnesses, it being understood that the 
stamina of the party are not so worn down that the work of death 
may be said to be already matured. ‘This not being his unhappy 
fate, the external symptoms of his progressive amendment will be 
manifest to all around him ; but besides this, the chronic sufferer 
will be conscious, through his own sensations, that certain internal 
changes are going on and operating in his favor, till at length the 
determination of blood to the head shall be diminished, the secre- 
tions duly regulated, and the strength and health completely re- 
established. 

I will now proceed to show, as far as my means, so inadequate 
to treat this subject, will enable me to do so, that this discovery 
of Dr. Lambe’s is not a mere phantom, that it is not grounded on 


' See Appendix. 
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general remarks or dubious analogies ; but that it rests on the only 
firm basis of philosophical conclusions, on Ezperiment. The 
number of persons whom I know to be at this time living on the 
diet is at least twenty-five ; and of these I have to state, that their 
health is so good that they have no occasion for the use of medi- 
cine, and that, without an exception, their indispositions, where 
they happen at all, are so trifling as scarcely to deserve the name ; 
although they have not yet relinquished meat, fish, and common 
water, long enough to derive all the advantages which may be 
thence expected. These persons are of various ages and constitu- 
tions ; some of them previously in good health, some otherwise ; 
yet with them all the result has been uniform, that is (for I wish 
to be perfectly moderate and entirely borne out in my assertions) 
No ill effects have inany instance been felt from the adoption of 
this regimen. As to what immediately concerns those of the 
abovementioned number who are under my own roof, I hope 
such particulars as I shall briefly state will not be uninteresting to 
the public, who, had I been capable of doing justice to the subject 
I have in hand, would ere now have been as zealous as the writer 
himself. 

I came two years ago into the house which I now occupy, and 
in the winter; not without a warning from some of my friends as 
to the danger of beginning to inhabit it at that season, as it had 
never before been tenanted. During the first year of my resi- 
dence here, viz. 1809, the only charge for medicine in my apo- 
thecary’s bill for seven persons, including the nurse‘ of my children 
who, trom her own conviction, adopted the diet, was sixpence ; 


and for the year 1810, not a penny, the apothecary’s bill being, 
word for word, as follows : 


1810. £. s. ad. 
Feb. 7. _—_— Pint Spirits of Wine ; 07 0 
Ap. 25. Do. Do. . ° ; 07 0 
June 9. Do. Do. : . ° 07 0 
Oct. $1. Do. Do. ‘ ° ‘ 07 0 

Bottle . ‘ j ‘ i 00 4 
1 8 


* This person’s complaint was a species of acute asthma. The affection 
of the trachea resembled a little the croup, and it was always attended with 


a hollow cough of an alarming tone. She has entirely got rid of her dis- 
order. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


We: 


Tue frequent outrages and depredations which have recently 
been committed in the metropolis, and the alarm and conse- 
quent dissatisfaction which have been thereby excited, will, I 
hope, justify the attempt to call the attention of the public 
to the moral and political evils of our present police system, 
and induce the Government and the Legislature to make it 
the object of their early and most serious consideration. 

To those who have been long observing the progress of cri- 
minal association in this town, our present state cannot be a 
matter of surprise ; but it is in the very nature of police to 
attract but little observation till the want of it be felt; and 
few consider the damage or injury which is sustained by 
others, till they are themselves the sufferers, and the no- 
toriety and general prevalence of crime awaken all to the ap- 
prehension that they may be its next victims ; when they 
begin to look tothe causes whence this state of things has 
proceeded, and to exclaim against a system under which so 
much mischief prevails. 

To this state of society, and of public feeling, we are now 
arrived.—It is, however, in moments of strong excitement, 
that a judicious consideration of its causes is most essential ; 
and there are few properties more valuable in those who di- 
rect our affairs, than to discriminate between the transient 
mischief arising from the accidental occurrences of society, 
and those permanent evils which proceed from latent and 
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deep-rooted sources; in short, to distinguish between the 
errors and the vices of mankind; between that which time 
will generally abate, and that which requires a more active 
agency to extirpate. Perhaps, there is nu subject in which 
this principle should be more strictly preserved thah in that 
of police regulation and enactment. 

These observations are the more necessary, because there 
is such a decided and well-founded attachment to old systems 
in this country, that it must be a strong necessity indeed, 
which will produce the desire, or encourage the attempt to 
alter them. But the necessity is not now so much the question, 
as the practicability of improvement; and the difliculty will 
be to satisfy those, in whom the failure of former systems of 
police, has created a distrust and jealousy of all attempts 
to introduce beneficial alteration. Of this difficulty [ am 
fully sensible, and it is the importance of the subject alone, 
which could embolden me to an undertaking in which the high- 
est attainments and best powers would not be unworthily en- 
gaged. 

It will be sufficient, for the purpose of the present inquiry, 
to direct our attention to the existing state of the Metropolis ; 
to the sources from which it has proceeded, and to the conse- 
quences which it is bringing upon us. Inasmuch as police 
being mere local regulation, the society upon which it is to 
operate, need alone constitute the object of its attention. 

The most superficial observer of the external and visible 
appearances of this town, must soon be convinced, that there 
is a large mass of unproductive population living upon it, 
without occupation or ostensible means of subsistence; and, 
it is notorious, that hundreds and thousands go forth from 
day to day trusting alone to charity or rapine ; and differing 
little from the barbarous hordes which traverse an uncivilized 
land, except that with us the milder influences of benevolence 
contribute to the unprovided wants of some ; but, with a great 
part, the principle of action is the same; the life is predatory, 
it is equally a war against society, and the object is alike to 
gratify desire by stratagem or force. This, too, in the midst 
of a wealthy, highly civilized and refined city, the capital of 
acountry blessed with the best Constitution upon earth; a 
Constitution, whose laws have been said to provide a remedy 
for every wrong. It would seem then, that there must be 
disorder somewhere; some acquired and misunderstood dis- 
ease, the sources of which have hitherto eluded discovery. 
But I fear that we know the disease too well, and many of us 
are fully sensible of the causes which have been long working 
to bring it to its present height; and the aggravation of the 
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mischief is, that we find it to have taken such deep root, that 
no permanent relief can be expected without exploring the 
very elements of our national system; an attempt so fearful 
that the best intentioned politicians would rather bear with 
the ills which we have, and apply temporary palliatives 
in the hope that some self-renovating power will operate, than 
attack those parts of our institutions which have been the 
causes and consequences of our wealth and greatness, but 
which have at last become to numbers, the sources of their 
suffering and depravity. 

It will be obvious, that I allude to our finance and poor 
laws; these, however, would lead to a larger range of obser- 
vation than belongs to the present inquiry, but their opera- 
tion so forces itself into every subject connected with politi- 
cal economy, that it is impossible not to feel their pressure 
whenever the view of any part of the people, whose interests 
have been affected by them, fall under our consideration. I 
know their power, and the obstacles and grounds of argu- 
ment which they present against attempting to create any cor- 
rective system of police, without the removal of the causes 
which render such a system necessary. But, in urging the 
necessity of a change in our police system, and in endeavour- 
ing to show the means by which it may be safely and consti- 
tutionally effected, I entertain a sanguine hope, that the very 
operation of a better system will so change the manners and 
habits of the people, upon whom it is toact, as to drive 
them to the pursuits of industry; or if, under existing circum- 
stances, the means of industry be not open to them, that it 
will show such a deranged and disordered state of society, as 
finally and irresistibly to impel the Legislature to resort to 
some decisive and effectual measures, which shall deliver the 
country from the dreadful alternative of knowing, that it has 
a large portion of its inhabitants who must either live by 
plunder, or die from starvation. 

Unsatisfactory as these reflections must be, it would be 
unworthy of a faithful advocate of the public interests, to 
shrink from the investigation of truth, especially when such 
investigation affords the most likely means of averting the 
evils which it brings to our view. Whatever the Legislature 
or the Government may do, the effects of the present state of 
things must necessarily be felt for a considerable time. The 
chasm which has taken place in society, and the separation 
which has existed between the employers and employed from 
the want of labor, and other co-operating causes, have begot- 
ten such insurmountable idleness, and idleness has been so 
extensively followed by crime, that habits have been acquir- 
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ed which the force of law will not very shortly change, and 
which require the power of actual restraint to control. A 
large portion of the community must be left in this condition, 
and upon that portion it is that nothing but police can operate. 
How it is to operate without violating the Constitution and 
affecting the character of the country, becomes the question 
for inquiry. 

Police must necessarily possess a power and efficiency 
commensurate with its object ; and, considering the various 
difficulties with which the police of London has had to contend, 
I conceive that its failure has arisen from the want of this 
power and efliciency, and from the mistaken principle, or 
rather, the erroneous practice, upon which it has been con- 
ducted ; namely, to make the apprehension of offenders, upon 
the commission of offences, the almost exclusive ground of 
police operation. This fallacious principle of action has 
tended most extensively to aggravate the evils which the pre- 
disposing causes of society had originally produced. ‘The 
desideratum now, therefore, is (if the causes cannot be remo- 
ved,) at least to mitigate their effects. We cannot eradicate 
crime, or extirpate criminals; but we may, by a pervading, 
vigilant, discreet, and well-regulated system of police, make 
the pursuit of crime so irksome and harrassing, so full of 
apprehension and so unprofitable, that any other life, when 
contrasted with it, would be one of comparative enjoyment. 

If then the principle of police be regulation, prevention, 
to check, and notto punish, the offender ; if a system can be 
devised which in its administration will leave the country free, 
and at the same time improve the morals of the people, what 
objection can there be to the adoption of the means which 
shall contribute to so desirable an end? Is it wise, is it ex- 
pedient, to resist even the discussion of those means, op- 
posed, as it can only be, by mistaken views of finance, or 
by abstract notions of liberty, when the consequences of 
those views and notions upon this subject are contributing 
daily to the demoralization and depravity of the people, and 
necessarily to the ultimate subversion of liberty ? 

Police, as I have just observed, cannot be maintained with- 
out power, but as power of all other possessions is most sus- 
ceptible of abuse, extreme caution and foresight are necessary 
in the constitution, composition, and organization of a body 
to whom the lives and liberties of our countrymen are ina 
great measure committed ; the character, however, of police 
jurisdiction till of latter years, was certainly not favorable 
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to its investment with that degree of authority without which it 
cannot now be beneficial to the public. 

In thus considering this subject as connected with the me- 
tropolis, the defects of our police have been in a great degree 
attributable to the feeling of the people; it was formerly in 
very low estimation, a consideration in itself of sufficient in- 
fluence to deter men of higher endowments and qualifications 
from devoting themselves to it; and this cause has I appre- 
hend operated upon every part of its composition. The prac- 
tices too of former years had a strong tendency to confirm 
this feeling; if, therefore, there be any degree of it yet re- 
maining, it becomes the interest of the Legislature, the Go- 
vernment, and the people, instantly to remove it; because the 
power and influence of the laws are best supported and pre- 
served by the dignity and character of those who execute 
them. 

[ have been drawn to a greater length than I intended in 
these preliminary observations, from the conviction that the 
subject has yet occupied but a small share of the public at- 
tention ; and that, however many may have witnessed and felt 
the inefficacy of our existing police, few have considered the 
means of its effectual improvement; and of those, some may 
yet hesitate at their adoption, from the unfounded constitu- 
tional objections which have been raised against them. It is 
these objections which make the right understanding of the 
subject so imperatively necessary, inasmuch as if they be not 
completely removed, the evils of which we now complain, 
great as they are, will be infinitely greater by continuance. 
With this conviction, I proceed to the view of those means by 
which I conceive that alteration will be practicable and effi- 
cient. 

The principle of our present police establishment is, per- 
haps, as little objectionable as any that can be devised for the 
regulation of the metropolis. The division of the town into 
districts, over which distinct oflices, with their establishments, 
maintain their several jurisdictions, seems to present the most 
likely means of affording to each its adequate protection. 
Magistrates and officers might, with efficient means, have 
thereby the opportunity ef becoming acquainted with the 
character of the inhabitancy under their protection, and of 
ascertaining and discovering the persons and the pursuits of 
those whom it is their peculiar province to watch and control. 
In this respect, (so far as authorities differently circumstanced 
could be assimilated,) the capital might have much of the ad- 
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vantage of our provincial magistracy, if facilities propor- 
tioned to its exigencies were afforded to the magistrates 
acting in London, so as to give them a constant and pervading 
view of the districts committed to their charge. If, therefore, 
the operation of police has hitherto disappointed public ex- 
pectation, the failure is neither attributable to the Govern- 
ment, nor to those who have its administration or execution 
in their hands. This failure has arisen in addition to the causes 
before mentioned, from the insufficiency of power and of 
means in every department, and from the disproportionate 
strength between those who administer, and those who violate 
the laws. 

It is hopeless then to expect an efficient police, unless the 
Legislature will impart to it that influence and those large 
means which will give the necessary impulse, direction, and 
force, to all its executive branches. With these means, I 
think that no one who has rightly considered the subject, and 
witnessed the practical illustration of effective police. in its 
most arduous struggles with a criminal population, can doubt 
the issue of a contest betwen the law and its violation. 

Experiment is the only test by which we can try a question 
of this sort, and answer the scepticism of those who imagine 
because difficulties have not given way to the means hitherto 
adopted against them, that all further attempts must necessa- 
rily be visionary and abortive. But such, unfortunately, is the 
conviction of many who thence infer that preventive police 
is impracticable. 

Notwithstanding such opposers, I maintain, that if police 
can be made effective in one part of the town, it may be so 
in another; and that if it has been tried successfully in a 
place where the obstacles were most formidable, its success 
may d fortiori, be reasonably expected, with less means, and 
greater ease, where such difficulties do not exist; and further, 
that if it be so in one or more districts, it may be universally 
obtained throughout the whole metropolis, by the application 
and extension of the means which have in those places 
proved successful. 

A striking exemplification of this principle has fallen 
within my own observation and practice. In the parish of 
Spitalfields there had existed for a long time, the most open 
and daring defiance of all law and its authorities that ever 
was exhibited in the metropolis ;—it was not the hidden re- 
treat of criminals, whence they emerged by night, to commit 
nnseen depredations or outrage, from which they might rea- 
sonably hope to escape ; but there was in this parish actually 
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a community of thieves, and of the most profligate characters, 
of all ages and descriptions, who, in the face of day, dared 
with impunity the approaches of any force that the police could 
collect against them. There was also in the parish a point 
of nightly concentration, whither these persons resorted, and 
where, under the pretence of a bear-bait, they concerted their 
manifold operations, and from which they departed in pursuit 
of them; which spot too, from the exhibition of a ferocious 
sport, attracted numbers of idle and thoughtless spectators, 
many of whom, doubtless, soon became the victims of cu- 
riosity and of subsequent corruption. This place was under 
ground, peculiarly suited to resist all hostile approaches from 
the police; and the numbers assembled were generally so 
great, as to make it impossible to invade them with the 
ordinary police force, but at the risk of probable destruction. 
These nuisances and crying enormities had existed for years : 
representation after representation had been made to the 
magistrates ; they had the’ will, but not the power to remove 
them. At last, the evil rose to such a height, and made the 
residence in and passage through the district so alarming, that 
the inhabitants themselves determined to try the effect of an 
internal police, to enlist themselves in the public service, 
and to add their strength to the limited force of the regular 
establishment. Through the activity, zeal and spirit of some 
of the principal inhabitants of the parish, one hundred and 
eight special constables were sworn in, and set to work in 
earnest, taking all the duty of regularly-established patroles. 
When this force was duly organized, and effectually set in mo- 
tion, it was resolved to attack the main holds of these formida- 
ble gangs; this celebrated bear-bait was accordingly visited 
under a privy search-warrant, by the united strength of the 
regular and parochial force ; a scene took place something like 
the memorable Cato-Street attack. The senior officer at Wor- 
ship-Street, with a few others, effected their entrance, while the 
bear-bait with all its clamor was going on ; that aged and valu- 
able officer (without arms) told the assemblage his errand ; 
symptoms of resistance ensued, but he informed them it was in 
vain; that above a hundred constables surrounded the pre- 
mises, and that they could not escape; an attempt was then 
made to extinguish the lights, but the same officer taking a 
dark lantern from his pocket, turned the light upon them, and 
told them that there was light enough in their pockets, to see 
them all; this, with an unsuccessful effort of some to escape 
through a little outlet, closed the scene. The officer then 
very quietly apprized them, that his object was only to appre- 
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hend the characters described in his warrant, and that the rest 
might peaceably depart. He then desired them all to file off 
slowly and gradually, and the officers selected the more noto- 
rious, who were carried to the office; the bear-ward was com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, as a rogue and vagabond ; 
the common thieves were holden to bail ; the bear-bait ceased, 
the place was shut up, and the rendezvous destroyed. Another 
public annoyance, of much longer standing, was in a short time, 
by means of this new police, removed. There was a‘particular 
part of the parish whither thieves and infamous characters of 
all sorts resorted in mid-day, and where gaming, transfer of 
plunder, and every sort of iniquity was continually practised. 
It had been sought in vain even to mitigate this nuisance ; but, 
by the more effectual means which a large police afforded, and 
the apprehension which it excited, this place was also com- 
pletely cleared; and thus the parish was freed from these two 
sources of annoyance and danger to which it had so long been 
exposed. The streets, too, were brought to a state of security, 
from the vigilance and perambulation of a constant nightly 
Patrole.t The neighbouring parish was, about the same time, 
infested by the practice of bu/l-buits, and the consequent ac- 
cumulation which they brought of the desperate characters of 
the town. With the aid of a numerous internal force, raised 
by the same spirit, and created upon the same principles as 
the former, that parish also, with equally laudable efforts, 
completely removed those brutal scenes, and restored peace 
and security to itsinhabitants. Such, then, was the influence 
of a mere temporary incidental police to meet extreme 
emergencies ; and here was no legislation, nothing but what 
every body can understand, may be done any where, and 
which requires nothing but an adequate force to do every 
where. 

I am nevertheless aware that it would be too much to expect 
the devotion of time which is called for, and the personal 
hazards to which such public-spirited persons must be exposed, 
in the gratuitous discharge of services like those which I 
have mentioned ; it must, therefore, devolve upon the regular 
establishment, to afford the security which, in these instances, 
private individuals procured for themselves. 

If, in answer to these illustrations, the familiar argument be 
used, that it amounts to nothing more than expulsion from 
one parish, and a pressure upon another, I would say to each 


‘Iam informed, that this parish continues still in a state of quiet and 
security, from the mere effect of this accidental police. 
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in succession, (applying myself to the established police,) 
“ Do thou likewise ;” and so, wherever it might be necessary, 
to the very bounds of the metropolis. 

In an adequate permanent police, therefore, the arrangement 
of our offices should form the objects of primary attention, 
that from them may spring all the energies of the system, which, 
in its detail, is to give security to the metropolis. With this 
view, each office should be the depository of all information 
which may tend to the good order and regulation of its district, 
and should daily have under its view all circumstances and 
characters connected with that object. In every office there 
should be a register of all houses which are the receptacles of 
known thieves, and of such discoverable persons as have no 
visible means of honest subsistence. This information would 
afford to the magistrates that local knowledge and insight 
into the character of the district, which ts one of the most 
useful properties of magisterial jurisdiction; it would give 
them a view which their own eye cannot command, and make 
offenders their object, rather then offences their daily busi- 
ness; it would also bring the principle of preventive police 
into immediate action, by forcing upon the officers, inspection, 
vigilance, and daily communication, and render flight the only 
security for those who were subjected to such incessant ob- 
servation. Hereis, at once, an extent of police, upon which 
the great question of improvement may ultimately depend ; 
but, if improvement be necessary, it will be impossible to 
avoid the full developement of the means by which it may be 
attained. 

In every district, then, there should be a superintending 
police commensurate with the character, neighbourhood, and 
extent ofits population, and with the facilities and temptations 
which they produce for the commission of crime. ‘This force 
being duly apportioned, each office should give to it such a 
daily distribution as to cover every part of the inhabitancy 
demanding protection. There is nothing new in this principle ; 
the Bow-street and Thames Police Establishments are founded 
upon it; and if the former has fallen short of its intended op- 
eration, the failure is attributable to insufficiency of strength, 
not to any error in the principle of its formation ; and I trust 
that the instance which I have heretofore adduced will confirm 
this opinion. But to revert to the distribution of our police; 
it will not be enough that officers be directed to pervade with 
their different divisions the districts committed to their pro- 
tection, but they must pervade, and be known to pervade 
them ; the force so regulated should, therefore, make a daily 
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report in writing to its immediate office, of the circuits which 
it has separately and collectively covered, and of all incidents 
worthy of observation ; such reports should form a continued 
police diary, regularly embodied into the public records of 
the office. 

Much must be done before this description of discipline 
can be effected; in the first place, a great addition must be 
made to the number of officers. The public has complained, 
with justice, of a want of protection; but neither the Govern- 
ment, not the police, have been able adequately to afford it. 
During the time in which [ have acted in a public office, I 
have had within my jurisdiction two of the most extensive 
districts in the metropolis, one containing, according to the 
Census of 1811, a population of 160,000 persons ; and that 
in which I am now placed, according to the same Census, 
above 300,000; in the former, there were six acting constables, 
and in the latter there have been, (till within a very short 
time past), the same number, two having been lately added, 
all differing necessarily in talent and fitness. Can, therefore, 
our present state be matter of surprise? Besides, this force, 
from the smallness of its number, is incapable of a right ap- 
plication; it is principally occupied in the apprehension of 
offenders, or wasted upon comparatively minor objects; in 
waiting or watching for the casual fees of ordinary warrant- 
serving, and in endeavouring to allay the angry passions, rather 
than to frustrate the criminal propensities of mankind; it has, 
in truth, almost exclusively an er post factooperation. Under 
our present limited system it is the interest of officers to be 
concentrated at the office, remaining there, to take advantage 
of what has been done; instead of spreading themselves 
abroad, to prevent what may be done against society. Nor 
can it be expected to be otherwise ; neither the pay nor the in- 
ducements of officers are sufficient to give the proper impulse 
to their exertions. They receive only one guinea per week 
as salary, all other legitimate emoluments being derivable 
from the public or from individuals requiring their assistance, 
after they have suffered either in person or property; con- 
sequently, the commission of crimes becomes the officers’ 
pecuniary interest. There are not funds, and the magistrates 
have not the power to reward them for the performance of the 
more useful and arduous duty of prevention; the duty of pre- 
vention is constant; incessant vigilance can alone produce it; 
and it is absurd to expect it without the action of a sufficiently 
powerful stimulus. 


Before, however, we consider the means of giving a better 
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direction to the exertions of officers, it is necessary to look 
to possible evils of a more formidable nature than those that 
we have just contemplated. 

Exclusive of the magnitude of our official Criminal Calen- 
dars, every body conversant with police must know that an in- 
finitely larger number of offences are committed than are ever 
exhibited in them. The trouble and expense of prosecution, 
the efforts made on behalf of prisoners, the impulses of humani- 
ty, the spirit of mercy so prevalent in this country, together with 
the difficulties and doubts of law, stop the course of thousands 
atthe beginning, or in the progress of criminal accusation ; 
offenders know this, and they calculate accordingly. Hence 
the want of a check upon their original career produces 
another result, which no law can obviate; or rather, which law 
or the apprehension of its consequences in the minds of pro- 
secutors greatly aggravates, because, in proportion as the 
law discourages a prosecutor it encourages an offender. The 
operation of police should therefore be to step in between the 
criminal and the crime, and if it cannot amend his heart, at 
least to defeat his act, and to anticipate ultimate punishment 
by instant prevention. 

But, we have not yet seen all the mischiefs of which our 
present police may be productive: it is sufficiently melan- 
choly to reflect that in principle, and in means, it is thus 
defective, and that the operation of our laws has frequently 
a tendency to augment rather than to diminish crime. But 
still further, however painful the continued examination 
of the system may be, we must not blind ourselves to 
the possible frightful contingency of its corrupting those 
who are engaged in its administration. I must unequivocally 
disclaim any imputation upon the persons to whom the fore- 
going observation refers; it is to the moral tendency of the 
system that I alone apply it. 

Let us then examine the grounds of this apprehension as 
officers are now circumstanced ; they may derive their emo- 
luments in criminal cases from one or more of three sources : 
from the public, from the accuser, or the accused: from 
the public out of the county stock, by the order of the court, on 
alleged consideration for loss of time, trouble, and expenses 
whilst indictments and trials are pending. Large as the aggre- 
gate sum is, from which this supposed remuncration is given, 
it is on many occasions insufficient to cover the inevitable 
charges which are incurred, in waiting for days and sometimes 
for weeks successively, to attend parties to prefer an indictment 
or to appear at atrial. Officers are very frequently engaged as 
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parties to several prosecutions in the same session; but the 
avowed principle of compensation to them is upon a compu- 
tation of time according to the number of days which they 
have attended the court; in fact, paying them as for one pro- 
secution, regardless of the exclusive attention which each 
case may have required for weeks or months before it could 
have reached a court of justice, and, perhaps justly grounding 
the order of the court upon the consideration that for such 
services they are rewarded as the servants of the police. The 
public allowance then affords little encouragement to the 
officers in the prosecution of offenders, and we have seen 
that it does not pretend to consider them in the prevention or 
discovery of offences. 

Their next source of supposed reward, namely, from the 
accusers, if even it were an adequate inducement, is in its 
consequences highly exceptionable; police is for the protec- 
tion of the whole public, for the poor as well as for the rich ; 
but has not the present system of reward an inevitable ten- 
dency to make the rich rather than the poor, the objects of an 
officer's attention? The public, as we have seen, do not 
reward them, the poor, cannot ; where then can a fair reward 
be expected, but in cases where the more wealthy require 
their aid? And are we to expect that this description of 
persons is of all others never to be actuated by interest? can 
this be right? and is it not possible that this species of 
reward may be directed more to restitution than punishment, 
and that officers may thereby be made instruments to defeat 
rather than to promote justice ? 

But we must not stop here; for after the review which we 
have just taken, may it not follow, that if officers be not pro- 
perly rewarded, they may be corrupted? Most strictly con- 
fining myself to the principle upon which these observations 
are grounded, should I not further ask whether it may not, 
by possibility, be the officer’s interest that the guilty should 
escape, rather than that the poor or the parsimonious should 
prosecute; always remembering that the wealthy and the 
generous are the only persons to whom interest would call 
his exertions. It is likewise impossible to exclude from our 
consideration the probable contingencies of an officer’s life; 
his pursuit exposes him to the corruptions, and to a great 
degree, acquaints him with the corrupted part of mankind ; 
he must therefore have need of a more than common virtue 
not to acquire a familiarity with the objects of bis constant 
attention. It is in human nature that he should do so, and 
that his severity must thereby be relaxed towards those with 
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whom, under our existing system of inadequate compensa- 
tion, he is thrown into such dangerous contact. 

Let us consider a few of the cases in which a misunder- 
stood economy in the remuneration of officers may injuri- 
ously operate ; first, in those where the preventive function, 
that of mere vigilance, is concerned; and, secondly, in those 
where their actual authority begins in the apprehension of 
offenders, upon the commission of crime: in the former there 
may be an indirect, in the latter a direct, influence. ‘lo give to 
each its illustration; take the most extensive criminal opera- 
tion of the present day, the forgery of the Bank of England 
notes. Capitalists and large manufacturers are engaged in their 
circulation; this paper-commodity is too tempting for human 
avidity to resist; and numbers seek it from the facility and 
rapidity with which it promises to realize a large profit. The 
traffic in forged notes must from these causes, attract many 
traders, and become a most formidable encroachment on the 
circulation of the country. The sources of the circulation, 
viz., the manufacturers, should therefore be the primary 
objects of discovery and destruction; but may we not fear, 
as things are now circumstanced, that to the circulation, and 
not to the manufacturer, will the officers’ vigilance be direct- 
ed: because, if month after month, session after session, year 
after year, it be found that the irresistible propensity to the 
traffic more than keeps pace with its victims, and that, in pro- 
portion to their increase such is the increase of profits to those 
who discover them; must not such a result have a corrupting 
influence which no power is likely to subdue? Is it, then, 
improbable that they, who benefit by the workings of this 
system, should blind themseives to the means of detecting and 
destroying the sources of their own profit, and that they should 
also suffer the great channels, through which it flows, to conti- 
nue their supply to the numerous minor branches which pro- 
duce to them so rich a harvest. I may be told that the mischief 
is arrested as quickly as it can be discovered; but can it 
avail to cut off afew miserable abortions of this noxious 
race, whilst the parent stock is suffered to exist in full health, 
vigor, and fecundity ; or should our thief-catchers (they must 
excuse me for the instant) act as our mole-catchers are re- 
ported to do, always suffer a few good breeders to remain, in 
the certainty of being recalled at proper intervals to reap the 
benefit of their foresight and sagacity ? 

Again, let us look at the more dexterous and daring class 
of depredators, who have talent as well as money to contrive 
and execute their plans. It is known that such persons will 
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almost exclusively devote themselves for months to the per- 
petration of a great robbery; for instance, that of stage 
coaches and other conveyances carrying large sums of money ; 
the plan of these persons being ultimately settled, a robbery 
of this sort is committed; may not here a prospective possi- 
bility of interest occur to the mind of an officer? for if an 
considerable part of the booty be undisposed of, will it not be 
the feeling and the interest of the sufferer, as well as that of all 
parties, that the affair be compromised, that the sufferer shall 
save a great part rather than lose the whole; that the robber 
should restore a part and escape conviction, and that the 
officer shall be doubly rewarded for the success of his com- 
mon agency? Is it the interest of officers, under our present 
system, to destroy altogether these bold, and possibly profit- 
able contributors to their gains? Various are the cases of 
greater or less influence, to show the indirect encouragement 
to crime to which I have adverted; but if our principle of 
police apply to one, it must be applicable to all. The im- 
mediate direct influence must be more frequent than the 
former. 

Thieves, in their public haunts, are daily under the eyes 
of our officers; we know their manifold depredations, but 
how comparatively few are the apprehensions: and from the 
little pecuniary impulse to the proper discharge of an officer’s 
duty, may not temptation here again seduce him to the 
breach of it? if a valuable prize be the fruit of a successful 
and almost open robbery, is it impossible that interest may 
suggest a similar negociation to that which I have recently 
described, and the abandonment and participation of the pro- 
perty, upon the same principle of appropriation? Be it 
observed, that this is general reasoning; but shall a reasoning 
be rejected in the application to one part of mankind, which is 
applied to all other parts? When we know our corrupt and 
corruptible nature ; when experience and daily observation 
show us the charms with which.bribery assails and subdues 
the heart of man, should we not at least guard that class of 
men who are, of all others the most exposed to it? and are 
we doing so? But it may be said, Can this be prevented ? 
If the question be put in the abstract, whether any mode of 
encouragement or reward can be devised which shall, in its 
universal operation, make it the officer’s interest to trust to 
the bounty of the public, rather than that of the criminal, in 
every possible case and contingency ; the answer must obviously 
be, that such a plan cannot be devised. ‘This, however, is 
not the +; question, nor is if the correct view of the sub- 
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ject. It is true that neither the Legislature nor the Govern- 
ment can put into the officer’s pocket so much as a success- 
ful plunderer may in an EXTRAORDINARY case; but the Le- 
gislature and the Government may invite to the police, men 
of the best intelligence in the middling class of society, of 
unimpeached and unimpeachable integrity; they may, by 
giving to these persons adequate regular pay, by keeping 
alive in them a constant expectation of reward as_ the 
consequence of a vigilant and successful preventive service, 
and extending this expectation to the hour of disaster, infir- 
mity, or superannuation, so raise the character, occupations, 
and objects of an officer’s life, as to make it his better lasting 
interest to trust to the steady permanent provision of a liberal 
public, than to the casual and perilous participation of guilty 
acquisition. 

I have heard, as a sort of answer to this reasoning, that 
there are some officers who have realized a very considerable 
independence; I will not believe it. The opportunities of 
intercourse which may have occurred to some few with the 
higher and more wealthy conditions of society, may have 
fairly afforded them a moderate competence; but that any 
thing more can be frequent amongst them can be hardly pos- 
sible, with their pay and legitimate advantages: if I knew 
that it were so, instead of arguing hypothetically, I should 
endeavour to expose openly, the foul and guilty abominations 
to which our sysiem had given birth; but it is enough that 
the system is open to such objections as we have been just 
discussing. 

One most salutary and important end, to which the sug- 
gested improvement of the condition and character of our 
officers must lead, will infallibly be, to put an end to that 
indifference with which the violators of the laws, and those 
who execute them, mutually recognise each other; and to dis- 
connect two classes which ought to be as distinct as virtue is 
from vice. Thenrarely, indeed, even in such cases as have 
been contemplated, would the tempter risk the temptation ; he 
would not seek security by the very means which would 
endanger it; and feeling his security to be lessened after the 
commission of crime, the crime would be hazarded with more 
apprehension, and consequently with less frequency ; in fine, 
he could not calculate, as he now probably will, that the 
hand which is meant to seize, may possibly be that to release 
him. 

It will, however, be of little avail to say, that a system is 
in principle erroneous, and to exhibit an outline of beneficial 
alteration, unless it can be made to appear, that such alte- 
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ration be practicable. A great increase of the officers of 
police has been stated to be necessary, but their amount and 
subsequent distribution cannot be correctly ascertained until 
the effect of a new action be discovered; therefore, any pre- 
vious estimate and application of their force must be found- 
ed on a general calculation, referrible to the existing state of 
the metropolis, and the particular calls which its several 
parts may produce. Upon this principle a closely-con- 
densed population will require the greatest inspection, and a 
quantum of force more than in proportion to the geographical 
extent of the district so circumstanced, inasmuch as such 
parishes have generally been the most fruitful nurseries 
of crime. In these, as in all others, the primary object 
will be to effect the expulsion or correction of their cri- 
minal inhabitancy, and afterwards to preserve the districts 
from future annoyance. But, as those who are driven from 
one point will naturally fly to another, the appropriation of 
police must be variable ; and the two questions will be, what 
will probably be called foras a permanent establishment for 
the whole of a given district, and what number of officers 
will be primarily requisite for each parish. If we were to 
assume the instance of Spitalfields asa standard of relative 
distribution, where 108 special constables, exclusive of the 
ordinary parochial police, were not more than sufficient to 
bring that parish into a state of security; two such districts 
as those within the Worship-street and Marlborough-street 
jurisdictions, would require a more extensive force than could 
be reasonably expected. Few parishes, however, are cir- 
cumstanced as that was at the time alluded to; but taking 
the large and populous parishes within these two jurisdictions, 
it will be hardly too much to say, that, as Marlborough-street 
now has eight, and Worship-street six, effective constables, 
ten times that number would, in the present state of the town, 
be more than an adequate pretection to their several districts. 
I ought not to speak of those parts, upon the necessities of 
which the local knowledge of other magistrates will afford the 
proper information; but it will be enough to convey a notion 
of any single division, and to collect from those best ac- 
quainted with the subject the means of arriving at a general 
aggregate. Informing the above estimate, it should be par- 
ticularly observed, that the two districts to which it refers, 
contain a population, in London and its environs, of nearly 
500,000 persons, and are INFINITELY the largest of any 
within the range of the police establishment. 

In looking to the increase just contemplated, it may be 
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said, that the law has already provided a force for the several 
parishes, in the annual choice of constables, with the addi- 
tion of special constables for extraordinary emergencies; but 
in point of fact, it has not; the numerical is not the actual 
effective force, nor can it be expected that it should be so; 
the constables annually sworn into office are, doubtless, sub- 
ject to the call of public duty, and to the direction of the high 
constable when called; but the nominal list of constables 
does not constitute an effective establishment for the daily and 
nightly superintendence of the town; and, in several parishes, 
not a fifth part of those sworn in, take the routine duty of their 
office. Respectable tradesmen cannot, without detriment to 
themselves and a sacrifice of comfort, be so engaged ; and the 
consequence is, that the parochial police must be left almost 
exclusively to those who make it a business and profitable pur- 
suit. The number of these officers is too inconsiderable for 
the regulation which I have described; and, besides, this 
force is subject to all the objections incident to the established 
police, with this addition, that the parish-officers have stronger 
motives to seek remuneration from the same questionable 
sources, inasmuch as they have no regular stipend, and derive 
their emoluments only from those whose places they supply, 
and from the incidental services in apprehending offenders. li 
must also be remembered, that the general has not that effi- 
cient control over the parochial police which is necessary to 
make it available to the public service, under the guidance of 
the magistrates. 

I do not, however, for these reasons, wish to derogate from 
the usefulness of this body, as an important branch of our 
municipal administration: though not effective as a regular 
force, it is, ina constitutional view, entitled to the most 
sacred preservation. One of the excellencies of our Consti- 
tution is, that it enlists so many into the various parts of its 
administration, as thereby to praduce a common interest in its 
preservation, and from the rotation of its official duties iden- 
tifies a very large portion of the community in the working of 
the great machinery of the country. A feeling is thence ex- 
cited, which facilitates and gives vigor to the laws: a gra- 
duation of authority is created through the kingdom; a co- 
operation is produced, which gives a harmony and unity of 
action more calculated to attach men to the existing esta- 
blishments of the country, than any other cause whatever. It 
is impossible then for any one who rightly appreciates these 
advantages, to wish to encroach upon this ancient and pre- 
scriptive body. 
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Exclusive of these political considerations, this force has 
its practical uses, and might be made highly conductive to the 
general regulations of the metropolis. Amongst its more ac- 
tive members, a practical knowledge and familiarity with the 
general objects of police would necessarily be produced. 
They might form an effective aid to the public offices in 
the minor objects of common warrant-serving, leaving the 
weightier responsibilities to the regular officers of the esta- 
blishment: this supplementary force would thereby become 
available to supply the occasional demands of the regular offi- 
cial service. The more independent part has also its pecu- 
liar advantages. There is a political as well as a moral des- 
tination of police. Exclusively of the ordinary objects to 
which these observations are directed, circumstances must 
occasionally occur, which require the accession of an addi- 
tional strength. Tumults and sudden disturbances may arise, 
in which a large civil power is beneficial, not only as a source 
of protection but of social influence; inasmuch as it pro- 
duces an, observance of good order through a very consider- 
able part of the middling classes of society. It goes farther ; 
it keeps the disorderly in check, from the conviction that 
there is always a large body of their countrymen ready to 
put themselves in voluntary array against them, whenever 
their excesses actually endanger the peace of society. 

In the review of our several means of protection, there is 
another very extensive establishment, namely that of the nightly 
watch, which may be urged as an argument against the neces- 
sity of resorting to the increase which I have recommended. 
This establishment has now acquired a prescriptive usage; 
it has identified itself with the feelings, and almost with the 
prejudices of our citizens; it gives an imaginary comfort if 
not real protection to thousands ; and many would hardly lie 
down in their beds in peace, without knowing that these their 
guardians are abroad, and in the dead of the night are moy- 
ing to proclaim the hour, to say that all is well, and that they 
may rest in security. Even these considerations must plead 
most powerfully against the dissolution of this establishment ; 
but at present, though it may incidentally aid the minor ob- 
jects, it cannot be available for the main purposes of police. 

It must have occurred to the most unobserving passenger 
in our streets, and have been strikingly apparent to our police 
magistrates, that the vigilance of watchmen contributes little 
to the diminution of the higher class of offenders; it is to 
broils and affrays, and the sallies of intemperance, to which 
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their services are principally called. Very large sums of 
money are annually expended upon this description of duty, 
the whole of which, even when it reaches a higher class of 
offenders, has entirely an er post fucto operation. A man who 
walks a given space of ground, and that at intervals, can 
only come in contact with those who pass whilst he is upon 
it; and will the lurking and secretly-contriving felon or 
burglar execute, or attempt to execute his purpose, when he 
knows that the watch is in the way, and will be soon out of 
the way? will he not so contrive his means as to effect 
his object unseen? In such case the watch, therefore, fa- 
cilitates rather than frustrates his purpose. Besides, the 
known prescribed course of a watchman’s duty, his lan- 
tern, his paraphernalia, and his half-hourly cries, are posi- 
tive signals against approach: he is a common crier who, 
in fact by his presence, denotes his succeeding evanes- 
cence, and he acts as a moving light-house to warn off all ad- 
vances till it disappear, which becomes the notice that all is 
clear and every thing safe. That this is a real and ne figu- 
rative description, must be obvious to the most common un- 
derstanding. ‘There is besides in the watchman’s life that 
which must prevent his being an effective police officer; up 
by night, to do his duty properly, he should be in bed by day ; 
he cannot therefore, have the opportunity of becoming to any 
degree acquainted with the bad characters upon the town 
(a knowing indispensable to an effective officer). From the 
confined limits within which he acts, he acquires a sluggish- 
ness of movement, and torpor of character, and is deprived of 
that ubiquity of action which gives opportunity of watching 
or of pursuing the felon or the fugitive. But, it may be said, 
there is a watchman every where; granted that it is so, but 
can every succeeding watch know the preceding movements 
of the criminal; a knowledge, perhaps, indispensable to frus- 
trate his ulterior purpose: so that, in fact, upon every fresh 
ground the criminal is a new man, and so on, through every 
succeeding space that he reaches. Such cannot be the case 
with a police of unseen and unconfined action. It must also 
be obvious, that the dull monotony of a watchman’s occupa- 
tion is extremely adverse to the right composition of their 
body. It has ever been, till of late years, the pis aller of 
society ; and since the days of Shakspeare, has preserved 
the same characteristic features. Krom the laudable efforts 
of some parishes, a beneficial change has taken place in the 
appointment of these officers; but I am still persuaded that 
the institution has within it those inherent defects which must 
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always be exposed more or less to the objections which I 
have stated as a means of preventive police.' 

In reverting to the foregoing observations, and in carrying 
forward the view to which they lead, I am aware that many 
who approve the object may, upon constitutional grounds, 
question the political expediency of a widely-extended police, 
from a consideration of the means by which it must be made 
effective. But, plausible as the general principles may be 
upon which.such apprehensions are grounded, they will be 
found wholly inapplicable to the practical administration of 
justice in this country. The rigor of police is only felt 
where the execution of the law is derived from a despotic in- 
fluence, and where the Constitution opposes no resistance to 
the abuse of the power which it has i/se/f created. But where 
the constitution is free, and its principles liberal and tolerant, 
the practice will not be oppressive. 

Be it admitted for a moment, that the officers of a new 
system of police, might, in their zeal and indiscretion, oc- 
casionally outstep the line of duty, and exercise a power 
not warranted by the Constitution; will any man_ believe 
that in this country, such a practice would be repeated? It 
could not take place without being instantly known to the 
public ; in a few hours every thing would be before them. 
Our police offices are open, and their daily occurrences (if 
worthy of notice) are communicated to the whole country; 
besides, with our free press, is not every error in judgment 
subject to revision, and every unwarranted act of power the 
object of immediate animadversion? It cannot be other- 
wise. Whilst the people preserve their Constitution, they 
need not fear a police; for it cannot be formidable where 
the Constitution invites the review of its whole administration. 
May not, then, all be done which has been previously des- 
cribed, with certain benefit and without any possible injury 
to the public? But above all the eminent advantage of po- 
lice is, that instead of straining or increasing our existing 
laws, it supersedes their operation; it is restraint, but it 
is restraint which works by moral influence rather than legal 
power. 

We must further observe, that if principle did not warrant, 
necessity would now demand an eflicient police ; for looking 
to the present state of society, and the mild administration of 


‘In my remarks upon this body, I mean not to undervalue their services 
as useful auxiliaries to the general regulation of the metropolis; but they 
must not be relied upon for duties, from which the very nature and 
course of their office exclude them. 
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our laws (which in this country cannot be otherwise,) it must 
be obvious that law will not prevent, as experience has taught 
us that it has not /essened crime. The criminal knows the 
operation of the laws as well as the legislator, and he appre- 
hends little or no punishment from them, save in the sentence of 
death ; against which he calculates that the causes heretofore 
stated will produce such innumerable chances in his favor, as 
to make it a subject but of little apprehension or alarm. Does 
not every consideration, then, confirm the policy of an incipi- 
ent control? will the innocent man fear it? will the honest 
artisan care who knows whence he comes, or whither he goes? 
Vigilance is the consequence of suspicion ;—where there is no 
ground to suspect, there will be no inducement to watch, and 
those who have no reason to fear, will never be harrassed by 
observation. 

lt has been said by some, is the thief then to have no 
dwelling-place ? are the highways forbidden to him? I answer 
that if the one be selected, and the other used for criminal 
purposes, means should be at hand to prevent their fruition. 
Such, and such only is the restraint even upon him, 

But, extending our views to the condition of man in a more 
civilized state of society, may it not be said that the whole 
course of human life is a course of restraint ? Either religion, 
or law, or some moral influence produces it. From the first 
infant evidences of our inborn corruption, through every period 
of after-life, there is something to operate as restraint upon all 
well-regulated minds. A sense of right, character, interest, 
or necessity, are more or less restrictions upon human conduct. 
And shall they who openly renounce and defy all those obli- 
gations, which are the preventive guards to ourselves and to 
society, and who set at nought all laws, human and divine, 
alone go on unheeded and with impunity in the prosecution of 
their criminal career? 

Upon abstract principles, most men must acknowledge that 
they should not ; but some may ask, whether it be policy in 
our present state to establish a system, the effect of which 
would be almost as formidable as that of our existing evils ? 
I have already adverted generally to this view of the subject ; 
and J distinctly pointed out the alternative to which the legis- 
lature might be exposed between the tolerance and removal of 
our grievances. 

In the view of this alternative, it may be asserted that our 
poor cannot work; that labor is not to be found; they must 
not beg; and is it not more than an overstrained severity, be- 
cause they can neither work nor beg in a state of society of 
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which they are not the cause, to create a physical impossibi- 
lity of their obtaining subsistence. Again, if it be said that 
charity will be the transient corrective in such a case, and that 
we have asylums without number to which they can resort, 
the apprehension of such an extremity must be an irresistible 
obstacle to the attempt in question. 

But we are surely much overrating the danger. Criminal life 
is divided principally into two classes; namely, hardened and 
dexterous thieves, and a recently designated race, called ‘‘juve- 
nile offenders.” The former, generally speaking, are persons 
of quick intelligences and enterprising spirits ; and if it be pos- 
sible to obstruct and divert their pursuits, it will be equally 
possible for them to find others suited to their characteristic 
energies ; therefore, this description of persons is not likely, 
for any length of time, to crowd our workhouses, or to sub- 
mit to the torpor and comparative inaction of parish paupers; 
and the probability is, that they would betake themselves to 
labor, or gradually disappear by emigration or other causes. 

The latter class is, in a moral view, more fearfully alarming 
than the former, from its daily increase and growing influence 
upon society. But to this branch of younger criminals, the 
consequence must be, to be driven back to their homes, if 
homes they have; orif they have them not, that the state must 
furnish them. Reduced, however, in numbers as these persons 
may be by the foregoing means, still it is said, that such a mass 
will be left upon society, as to occasion a very heavy burden 
upon our parishes and poor-houses, and a consequent exhaus- 
tion of their finances, producing at once a re-action upon the 
public more terrible than all the evils which are now suffered 
in detail. 

By those who have been little conversant with miscellaneous 
society, and whose minds are formed upon abstract principles 
of moral reasoning, it will not be very easily credited that 
such assertions can be made; but reasoners there are, who 
maintain that bad as things have been, much as all indivi- 
dually may have been exposed to hazard and peril, still every 
one had his chance of escape; and they consider it better to 
leave the risk as it is, and to suffer a predatory race to live 
upon the public, than to load our local institutions with the 
weight of those who are the objects of punishment, and not of 
pity : and they say, that if our sources of charity be not suffi- 
cient for the good, shall we force them still more for the sup- 
ply of the wicked ? 

Such views, even if they were correct, can only be answered 
by opposing the moral obligation of the state to these politi- 
cal or financial apprehensions. But will either bear the test 
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of a strict investigation? If the evils be acknowledged, will 
their consequences be denied ? and, if the present state of so- 
ciety have a certain tendency to the gradual increase of crime, 
can delay lessen the shock which its overwhelming influence 
must ultimately produce? what rational expectation then can 
there be that the mischief will abate? will the self-working 
principle upon which we so generally rely in this country, 
avail against so powerful a counteraction? a principle to 
which so full a trial has been already given! Let, then, our 
maxim be principiis obsta ; and if we wisely organize our means 
to this great end, we need not doubt or fear its accomplish- 
ment. 

Keeping in mind this principle, it behoves us to direct our 
attention most carefully to the execution of a system by which 
it may be maintained; and the composition of the subordi- 
nate agency of the police must thence become a consideration 
of no slight importance. A large addition to its numerical 
force must materially augment that weight of power which the 
law gives individually to our officers. Confidence in this body 
is therefore the more essential, and the only source of this 
confidence must be, the constitutional security which the per- 
fect fitness for their trust is calculated to inspire. The judicious 
selection of these persons becomes then imperatively necessary. 
Properties are indispensable in them, which are not to be 
found in every promiscuous candidate for a given provision : 
courage, activity, and bodily strength are, doubtless, primary 
requisites to the due execution of a constable’s duty; but 
they are very far from all, and perhaps from those which are 
most essential. A judicious mind, a peaceable temper, a 
reserved demeanor, with the necessary resolution in extre- 
mity, are the qualities which, in their general exercise, will 
be must valuable in an officer, and constitute that true in- 
fluence and power over criminals, which are to prevent the 
fellowship necessarily consequent upon an inferior com- 
position of the body. Such an organization is, by some, 
treated as chimerical, but if it be practicable to a small, it 
may be to a greater, extent; and our police already fur- 
nishes exemplary instances in favor of the trial. The state 
of the country is, at this time, peculiarly favorable to the 
supply of persons fitted for this service; the genius, the 
habits of the people, the succession to authorities, and the in- 
terest in the administration of the laws, amongst the middling 
classes of society, seem almost designed to furnish a descrip- 
tion of persons suited to our police establishment, if attracted 
thereto by adequate inducements. The want of encourage- 
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ment to this service, either as original invitation or from 
subsequent reward, has been extremely adverse to the com- 
position here recommended ; and from the absence ofall other 
excitements, there are some who are still favorable to the 
policy of the repealed statute of the 40/. rewards, I can- 
not however, but deprecate its revival: though its object 
was in appearance salutary, its application was subject to 
abuses, from which Englishmen must shrink with horror. It 
was moreover vicious in principle; it was a reward upon 
punishment, and not what reward should also be, a bounty 
upon prevention. I therefore, most warmly concur in the 
acknowledgments which are so generally due to the author of 
the repeal of the act alluded to, and, as an earnest advocate 
for the amelioration of our police, I feel that the country is 
most truly indebted to him for having excited many to the 
consideration of a subject, which had been before compara- 
tively disregarded. But though an obnoxious system has been 
destroyed, and the temptation withdrawn, which mightinstigate 
to bad purposes, we are still without a sufficient stimulus to 
supply its place ; and this can only be obtained by liberal en- 
couragement to the police service, founded upon the principles 
before adduced. Now the consideration of the officers’ pro- 
vision must be made with reference to the character and com- 
petency of the persons who may be engaged in the occupation 
in question: upon this principle, can their present pay be said 
to be adequate ? or does it bear any proportion to the gains of 
many in the ordinary avocations of the subordinate classes 
of society? Police officers live, or should live abroad ; they 
must necessarily be withdrawn from their homes and their 
families; whilst so separated they are maintained every where 
at double cost. Besides, their pursuits produce unavoidable 
extra expenses; they must frequently seek information, they 
must go into public-houses and places of general resort to 
find it, and may be out nights and days in preventing offences 
or in detecting offenders. Seeing then that this limited allow- 
ance is subject to such incidental deductions, what is it, in 
fair comparison, with the profits of a very large portion of the 
laboring classes in the metropolis? When we know that an 
artisan, whose operations are merely manual or mechanical, 
who requires little of mind in his act, whose pursuit is certain 
as the day, and whose labor, food, and rest, are as regularly 
distributed as the hours which compose it, who, therefore, 
may calculate to an absolute certainty the application of his 
means, and proportion his expenses to his earnings; when 
such persons with these advantages, and with the quiet and 
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security of their lives, may receive, in a week, more than 
double what an officer earns after all the expenses, privations, 
fatigue, and danger, to which he is exposed ; when we know 
all this, can the pay ofa police officer be considered a fair 
equivalent for his services ? 

Arriving, then, at the supposed attainment of our objeci, 
with a well-provided and adequately-paid police at our dis- 
posal, its direction and its power now become the necessary 
considerations. Can it be effectually operative without arming 
the officer with greater authority than he now possesses ? What 
imports it that hundreds of them patrol our streets, where 
they may see almost double their number of known thieves, if 
they have not the authority to touch such persons, except in 
the actual or manifestly-intended commission of offences, or 
unless they be under circumstances in which the Police Act 
recognises the officer's authority? Must we not, it may be 
asked, have more law, and with such law an encroachment 
on our constitutional liberties? I answer, that the influence 
of a large, well-composed and efficient police, will be more 
powerful than all law which the sagacity of man can devise. 
Separate the officers, in feeling and in interest, from the cri- 
minal; let them feel the public interest to be their own, and 
then send them forth; let the pursuers be sufficiently strong ; 
let their pursuit be seen and known; and these swarms of our 
London marauders will no more than those of the veriest 
vermin that infest our lands or our houses, long remain where 
they can only live in fearful insecurity. Officers, I know, 
cannot be every where, but they may be expected any where. 
Compare but the present state of our roads round London 
with that in which it was many years since. Highway rob- 
beries were then committed nightly. The horse-patrol has 
almost annihilated the offence. Is it that three or four of 
them can cover every furlong of ground between London and 
Uxbridge? Clearly not; but upon any furlong of it a pur- 
suer may spring up; and thence the salutary influence upon 
the mind of the robber ; he will retire if he think that he cannot 
escape. The same principle has, in its application to the 
enormous depredations formerly committed upon the Thames, 
been illustrated with equal success, and must apply every 
where, supported by adequate means, even in its most extend- 
ed operations. 

Reasonable and satisfactory as these means of improve- 
ment must appear, I cannot blind myself to the obstacles 
which may be opposed to their adoption; obstacles not 
arising so much from the difficulty of convincing the Legisla- 
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ture of the correctness of the view which has been taken, as 
from the more serious objection which the increased expense 
of an effective establishment must produce. A _ consider- 
able addition to the existing number of officers, together with 
increased pay, would fix the police upon the country as a 
Jarge national establishment ; whilst it is known, that almost 
every where but in London this part of our domestic machinery 
may be said to work itself, by the agency of independent 
magistrates, and the interests of those who are obliged to 
take a part in it, and when it is considered that even here it 
was formerly conducted without national remuneration. 

It is not now necessary to reason upon the practicability or 
the expediency of a gratuitous police ; necessity produced 
the present establishment, and a still stronger necessity de- 
mands its continuance. The question, therefore, is not the 
system, but how that {system shall be made most conducive 
to the interests of the country: and here it may be asked, 
what comparison the moral and political objects in view 
will bear with the necessary expenditure, and to what extent 
such expenditure will reach ? 

We shall not duly appreciate this branch of our subject 
without forcing our minds forward to the probable conse- 
quence of partial, ineffectual attempts to mitigate, rather than 
subdue, our existing evils; and if it should appear that a 
right view has been taken of that unfortunate part of the com- 
munity to which we have been directing our attention, no sound 
statesman will consider police to be a mere question of finance, 
supposing it to be confined within reasonable and practicable 
limits. 

Treating this as an abstract question of finance, it will pri- 
marily, no doubt appear, that if a given sum, (say 50,000/. or 
100,000/. a-year,) be destined to police, and that, if sucha 
sum be taken from the pockets of the people, it is a tax upon 
them to that amount. But taxation for the due administration 
of our laws has a different character from, and is less grievous 
and obnoxious than any other within the whole range of our 
financial system. I should consider this species of payment 
an universal insurance against the risks of person and property, 
to which all must contribute to procure protection from the in- 
cidents which may happen to any, rather than positive taxa- 
tion ; that, in proportion to the contribution, will be the means 
of protection ; and consequently, that it will tend to the per- 
sonal interest and comfort of all, to have such a fund as will 
afford a reasonable probability of the desired security. 

It may be safely assumed, that the amount of property 
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which is annually lost by depredation in this town, is infinite- 
ly greater than the sum paid to the policc for the supposed 
protection of the public. I am unwilling to hazard calcula- 
tions which are not to be drawn from ascertainable or known 
data, but it is confidently asserted by those most competent 
to afford the information, that, in a month,—nay—a single week, 
an aggregate of property is sometimes lost greater than the 
whole allowance, under the Police Act, for a year together. If 
such be the case, may not the same principle be applied to a 
general insurance against such losses, as that which induces 
thousands to insure against the various casualties to which 
we are exposed? In those cases, such as fire and other in- 
cidents, nobody conjectures that a// will suffer, yet all contri- 
bute to the possible contingencies which may happen to any. 
The same principle, if rightly understood, would soon recon- 
cile us to the very small payment which a police, upon the most 
efficient scale, would call for from the whole public. 

All taxation, it may be said, is referable and open to similar 
reasoning ; it has always in view some species of security, 
pecuniary or personal. Wars, the main source of every coun- 
try’s burden, have invariably had for their object one or other 
of these kinds of security. Political discussion or controversy 
forms no part of my present object; but, without denying 
the truth of such reasoning, it must be obvious that it cannot 
have the direct application which belongs to an impost inci- 
dental to police expenditure. Although, as has been observed, 
the great weight of our taxation has been produced by wars, 
yet their necessity has been almost always doubted, their pros- 
pective benefits considered to be problematical, and their policy 
according to varying opinions, still deemed to be questionable. 

Is taxation (if it can be so named) for the purposes here sta- 
ted, liable to such objection? ‘The evils against which police 
has to contend, are positive, visible, notorious, and acknow- 
ledged by all. The people know when their houses are plun- 
dered, their persons injured, and their property forcibly taken 
from them. There is nothing speculative in the existence of 
such evils; and, if practicable remedies can be resorted to for 
their removal, should any thing but the absolute want of means 
prevent their adoption 2? The means here would, according to 
our former views of police, be apparently considerable in the 
aggregate, but in their minute sub-divisions through society, 
be hardly felt or known individually. 

However, granting that they were, is police therefore to be 
abandoned? Political events have leftus with immense national 
establishments to support the very machinery of taxation ; 
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we murmur not at this, but if, when we look to our great finan- 
cial establishments, and the sum total of their expenditure, 
are we, because they exist, and occasion such pressure from 
past, to be refused any effectual relief from our present ills? 
Is the moral government of our citizens to be nothing in com- 
parison with the maintenance of our fiscal system? or, if the 
latter at present absorb so much of our resources as to preclude 
all aid to the former object, would it not be desirable to as- 
certain, whether any thing can be spared to assist the lesser, 
but equally important establishment under consideration ? 

For the reasons before stated, it is not probable that this 
would be necessary; but it is impossible not to lament the 
disregard with which our police establishment has been hither- 
to viewed, comparatively with most of our other national in- 
stitutions. 

I am not furnished with sufficiently accurate information to 

state the expenditure of our principal public departments in 
the metropolis; but the obvious amount of their charges will 
justify the contrast between them, and the scanty provision, 
24,000/. a year destined to the public service under the Po- 
lice Act, to which sum even its own earnings are made to con- 
tribute. 
_ Thave dwelt more fully than I intended upon this head of 
inquiry, because the present feeling of the country upon all 
financial questions, makes it absolutely necessary to place in 
a right view those measures which are connected with them ; 
and I trust that the merits of the object now in contemplation 
will, when duly weighed, be such as to ensure its success, even 
against the great obstacles which considerations of expense 
oppose to all national improvement. 

If, then, a police can be established in the metropolis, which, 
whilst it contributes to our personal protection, shall not en- 
danger our liberty ; and, whilst it very materially ensures our 
. property, shall not exact more than that insurance is actually 
worth, neither the most constitutionally jealous nér the most 
Sm, can hesitate to give it their sanction upon such 
erms. 

But we have hitherto principally considered police as it af- 
fects the personal or pecuniary interest of those who are to be 
guarded by it, rather than with reference to its moral influence 
re that portion of society on which it is particularly meant 
0 bear. 

By those who have of late years directed their attention to 
the moral character of this country, education has been consi- 
dered as the sovereign remedy which is to purify and correct 
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all the corruptions of our internal system; and thence it will 
be said, that if the unwearied exertions of the most benevolent 
and enlightened men in the kingdom have hitherto failed to 
effect any material improvement of the morals of the people, 
or at least of that part of it which we are aow considering, can 
it be expected that the scattering a host of constableés over our 
city, will at once produce this great object of our wishes? He 
would indeed know but little of human nature, who, whatever 
his former views may have been, would now attempt to check 
the progress which education is making through all the subor- 
dinate classes of society. The impulse has been given, and 
the system by this time, has acquired a force which will move 
itself without the adventitious direction which first gave it ac- 
tion ; it is irresistible ; it must go on; and God grant that it 
may, to the happiness and lasting interests of mankind! But 
if we look to the very nature of that education to which our 
poorest classes must and should be limited, and to the degree 
of attainment with which, at a premature age, they must be 
necessarily thrown upon the world; can we expect, in the 
early stages of this system, that THEIR instruction will fortify 
them against the temptations to which, at such a dangerous 
period of their lives, they must be inevitably exposed? It has 
not hitherto done so ; it may quicken the faculties, but it can- 
not, from the shortness of the time which is occupied in it, 
very powerfully affect the mind; because, the body, rather 
than the mind, is or must necessarily soon be called into daily 
action. is not, it-eannot.be, with this class of society as 
with th whose early culture is, as it were, but the seed 
which is to ripen and scatter its fruitful increase for the in- 
tellectual use of man. Without derogating from the merits of 
the laborious classes of our fellow-subjects, to whom, above 
all others, we are most indebted, we must see, that their use 
and their happiness consist in the practical and operative, 
rather than in the intellectual pursuits of life. 


~- 
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